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THE 

HISTOKY  OF  ROME,  FROM  THE 
FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 


LECTURE  XC. 


Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  third  Mithridatic  war, 
I  will  give  you  a  brief  survey  of  the  states  and  nations  over 
which  the  lionian  dominion  extended  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
of  those  with  which  Rome  was  likely  to  come  in  contact. 
The  Roman  empire  in  Europe  comprised,  besides  Italy, 
Provence  with  a  part  of  Dauphine,  and  the  whole  of  Languedoc 
and  Toulouse.  Although  the  more  distant  tribes  of  Spain 
were  only  in  a  state  of  half  dependence,  yet,  after  the  war  of 
Sertorius,  the  whole  of  Spain  may  be  regarded  as  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  with  the  exception  of  Biscay  and  Asturia. 
The  Cantabri,  a  great  nation  in  the  north  of  Spain,  the  separate 
tribes  of  which  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  distinct  and  in- 
dependent of  one  another,  were  quite  free.  Gaul  was  in  a 
condition  which  I  shall  describe  more  accurately  when  I  reach 
the  time  of  Caesar's  conquests  in  that  country.  The  Aedui  had 
the  supremacy;  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  very  great 
weakness,  and  was  already  overwhelmed  with  German  tribes. 
The  entire  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  Dalmatia,  and  Illyricum, 
were  under  Rome,  but  not  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia 
were  independent.  The  whole  extent  of  Macedonia,  such  as 
it  had  been  under  the  last  kiDgs,  as  well  as  Greece,  was  a 
Roman  province.  Thrace,  and  the  country  north  of  Scardus 
and  Scodrus,  were  still  independent. 

Bithynia  in  Asia  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by 
the  will  of  its  last  king,  Nicomedes.  Mithridates  was  confined 
to  Pontus  proper,  and  a  part  of  Cappadocia;  but  the  coimtry 
north  of  Trebizond  was  under  his  supremacy,  and  many  great 
kingdoms  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  such  as  the  northern 
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2  EASTEIIN    STATES   AND  NATIONS. 

part  of  Armenia,  tlic  country  north  of  Erzcroum,  Georgia, 
(Iln-ria),  Imcrcti  (Colchis),  Daghcstan  and  the  nations  south  o 
iho  Kiilian,  were  tributary  to  him.  The  Bosporus,  and  the 
Greek  towns  in  the  Crimea  were  really  a  province  of  liis 
empire;  but  his  influence  extended  as  fur  as  the  river 
Dniester,  and  this  iiillucncc  was,  in  fact  a  sort  of  feudal 
sovereignty.  His  connexions  extended  even  beyond  the 
Danube,  and  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Thrace.  The  Seleucidan  kingdom  had  become  quite 
extinct.  After  the  death  of  Demetrius  II.,  the  succession 
was  disputed;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  kingdom 
was  divided  into  small  principalities,  whicli  although  they 
were  very  weak,  made  war  upon  one  another  with  great 
fury.  It  was  only  in  a  single  district  of  the  coast  that  one 
Antiochus  maintained  himself  as  king;  but  he  in  vain 
implored  the  support  of  the  Romans;  and  the  other  parts 
longing  for  peace  readily  recognised  Tigranes  as  their  king. 
His  dominion  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Erzeroum  to 
Coele-Syria,  embracing  Great  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  ]\Iesopo- 
tamia,  the  north  of  Syria,  Ilyrcania  and  a  part  of  Cilicia — 
a  very  rich  and  mighty  empire.  The  Parthian  empire,  to 
the  east  of  that  of  Tigranes,  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of 
modern  Persia  and  Babylonia:  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Persia, 
Bactrian  kings  seem  still  to  have  maintained  themselves,  and  to 
have  possessed  a  part  of  Korasan,  unless  it  was  already  oc- 
cupied by  the  Scythians.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  Pompey,  Media  perhaps  did  not  yet  belong  to  the  Par- 
thian empire,  which  was,  however,  in  a  state  of  considerable 
weakness.  It  was  probably  governed  in  the  same  manner  as 
Assyria  had  been  in  former  and  its  provinces  were  under  the 
administration  of  princes  of  the  royal  fomily,  whose  relation 
to  the  sovereign  was  that  of  feudal  kings,  so  that  the  Parthian 
kings  were  literally  kings  of  kings.  The  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia  and  all  Coele-Syria  were  free;  Judaea  and  Jeru- 
salem likewise  formed  a  free  state;  and  some  of  its  princes 
(tctrarchs),  of  the  house  of  the  Maccabees,  even  bore  the  title 
of  king.  Coele-Syria  was  divided  among  several  princes  of 
this  kind,  who  were  called  tctrarchs. 

Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  confined  within  its  nar- 
rowest limits,  from  the  brook  Aegyptus  to  Elephantine,  but 
was,  nevertheless,   a  very  rich   country.     It  is  a  mere  chance. 


EGYPT  —  NUMIDIA — GAUL — GERMANY.  3 

tliat  we  know  tliat  tlie  kings  of  Egypt  still  had  a  revenue  of 
three  millions  sterlingi,  for  they  were  the  only  proprietors  of 
the  soil;  but,  as  a  state,  Egypt  was  very  weak  and  contempt- 
ible, and  going  rapidly  towards  its  dissolution.  In  Asia 
Minor,  the  Romans  under  Servilius  Isauricus,  had  recently 
conquered  the  Pisidians,  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians.  These  coun- 
tries had,  till  then,  been  free,  the  former  ever  since  the  Anti- 
ochian  war,  and  the  latter  since  the  disputes  with  the  Rhodians. 
A  portion  of  Cilicia  was  yet  independent,  but  in  a  state  of 
complete  decay,  and  divided  into  petty  states,  which  were  real 
nests  of  pirates.  Cyprus  was  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  but 
governed  by  its  own  kings. 

After  the  death  of  Jugurtha,  Numidia,  though  it  was  un- 
doubtedly confined  to  much  narrower  limits  than  in  the  time 
of  Jugurtha,  was  still  a  kingdom,  and  governed  by  another 
descendant  of  Masinissa,  whose  name  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty; for  the  genuineness  of  the  inscription  in  Reinesius  in 
which  Gauda  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  the  only  authority 
for  it,  has  justly  been  doubted.-  In  Sulla's  time,  Numidia 
was  governed  by  one  Hiempsal.  Africa,  the  province,  was  of 
course   governed   by   Roman   proconsuls. 

The  Gallic  tribes  which  had  formerly  been  so  much  harassed 
by  their  kinsmen,  still  dwelt  on  the  Danube,  such  as  the 
Scordiscans  and  Tauriscans,  and,  somewhat  higher  up,  the 
Boians.  The  tribes  of  Noricum  practically  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  German  tribes,  at  this  time,  scarcely 
extended  further  South  than  the  river  Main.  A  line,  rvmning 
from  the  Rhine  between  the  Main  and  Neckar  across  the 
Odenwald,  Spessart,  and  the  Thiiringerwald  into  the  heart  of 
modern  Poland,  was  then,  in  all  probability,  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  German  tribes. 

The  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus  became  remarkable 
for  a  constitutional  change  introduced  by  the  praetor  L. 
Aurelius  Gotta.  Many  of  the  institutions  of  Sulla,  especially 
that  by  which  he  had  transferred  the  judicia  from  the  equitcs 
to  the  senate,  had  become  so  odious  and  detestable  in  their 
consequences,  that  many  honest  men  of  the  ruling  party  itself 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  support  them :  the  good  men  among 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  798. 

-  No  one  kno^vs  where  the  original  inscription  h,  aiul  we  are  only  told  that  it 
was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century,  —  N. 
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tliom  p;nv  tlic  tlisf(racofiil  abuses,  and  were  ashamed  of  tliein. 
'L'lie  venality  of  the  courts  was  finite  manifest,  as  wc  may  see 
from  the  specclies  of  Cicero.  To  take  away  tlic  jmlieial  power 
from  the  senate,  and  to  vest  it  in  an  independent  body  of  men, 
li;i<l  tlierefore  become  the  great  problem.  But  no  one  was 
desirous  of  restoring  that  great  privilege  to  the  cquites,  and 
IJome  found  herself  involved  in  difriculties,  from  which  shew^as 
unable  to  extricate  herself.  In  such  times,  the  classes  of  so- 
ciety are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  landed 
property  or  tlieir  capital.  If  a  person  wants  to  generalise,  he 
cannot  adopt  any  other  principle,  although  it  is  thoroughly 
false.  This  division,  however,  cannot  be  prevented  luider  such 
circiunstances,  and  Rome  was  on  that  false  road,  on  whic^i 
I'ntncc  is  at  the  present  day.  There  existed  already  a  census 
for  the  members  of  the  senate;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  was  necessary  for  every  senator  to  possess  800,000  sesterces, 
or  one  million ;  but  the  census  senatorius  must,  at  all  events, 
have  been  higher  than  the  minimum  of  the  census  equestris. 
Regulations  respecting  the  census  senatorius  had  probably  exist- 
ed as  early  as  the  Ilannibalian  Avar.  The  judicial  law  of 
L.  Aurellus  Cotta  ordained  that  a  number  of  senators,  equites, 
and  the  trihuni  aerarii,  shoidd  be  invested  with  the  judicial 
power.  The  tribuni  aerarii  were  probably  people  of  a  lower 
census  than  the  equites,  and  chosen  by  the  tribes  to  represent 
that  class  of  citizens  Avho  ]:)ossessed  smaller  fortunes.  These 
three  classes,  probably  furnishing  the  same  number  each,  were 
to  form  a  very  numerous  jury.  The  particulars  of  this  law 
are,  fortunately  preserved  in  the  Commentaries  of  Asconius 
Pedianus  upon  Cicero.^  This  reform  was  Avise  and  salutary, 
and  although  the  judges  were  still  bad  enough,  yet  they  Avere 
infinitely  better  than  the  senators. 

Another  great  change  Avhich  Pompey  made  in  his  con- 
sulship, and  Avithout  the  assistance  of  Crassus,  Avas,  that  he 
restored  the  power  of  tlie  tribunes  exactly  to  Avhat  it  had  been 
previously  to  the  reforms  of  Sulla*;  so  that  only  the  augurs 
had  the  right  of  interfering  to  prevent  their  bringing  measures 
before  the  people:  tlius,  just  as  Sulla  had  narroAved  the  tribu- 
nician  poAver  too   much,    Pompey  now  went  too  far  in   the 

'  In  Pison.  p.  Ifi;  in  Cornelian,  p. 67,  78,  full.;  Pscud.  Ascon.  «f/  Cir.  Divin. 
Verr.  p.  103;  compare  t>ch<)l.  Bohicus.  p.339;  Livy,  Epit.  97;  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.32. 

♦  Livy,  Epit.  97;  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  30;  Appian,  De  Bell  Civil,  i.  121;  Cicero, 
De  Legib.  iii.  9,  and  11,  in   Wrrcnu  i.  15,  foil. 
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opposite  direction.  It  is  tlie  besetting  sin  of  all  men  of  medi- 
ocrity, and  of  eveiy-day  politicians,  to  abolish,  restrictions 
entirely,  wliicli  appear  to  them,  or  really  are,  injurious.  In 
all  such  cases,  moderation  is  the  most  important  requisite;  but 
shallow  politicians  never  see  any  difficulty  in  settling  a  question 
under  such  circumstances ;  and  their  argument  is  simply  this : — 
"  Here  we  see  a  wrong,  and  we  will  tear  it  up  by  the  root." 
The  restoration  of  the  tribuneship  in  the  seventh  century  Avas 
a  monstrous  absurdity;  bvit  Rome's  condition  was  such  that  an 
angel  from  heaven  would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  about 
any  essential  improvement.  These  things  happened  during 
Pompey's  consulship,  in  the  year  682.  I  shall  relate  the  fur- 
ther changes  down-  to  Cicero's  consulship  (689),  when  I  have 
reached  that  period. 

The  third  war  afjainst  Mithrldates  broke  out  almost  imme- 
diately  after  the  death  of  Nicomedes.^  Various  provocations 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans  had  preceded  it;  but  the  immediate 
cause  was  the  treaty  of  the  king  of  Pontus  with  Sertorius. 
Mithridates  was  perfectly  prepared,  at  least  as  far  as  his  riches 
and  great  exertions  enabled  him  to  be  so;  but  the  mere  fact  of 
his  beino;  an  Asiatic  rendered  his  fall  unavoidable.  He  is  much 
overrated  in  history,  and  too  much  honour  has  been  paid  to 
him ;  for  all  he  did  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  might  have 
been  done  by  any  one  who  possessed  large  sums  of  money  and 
numeroiis  armies.  As  a  general,  he  was  wretched,  and  not 
able  to  conduct  either  a  campaign  or  a  battle.  He  overran 
Paphlagonia,  and  advanced  into  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  and 
having  proceeded  as  far  as  Chalcedon  on  the  Bosporus,  he 
compelled  the  consul  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  to  throw  himself  into 
Chalcedon.  His  fleet  also  was  successful,  and  chased  that  of 
the  Romans  into  the  harbour,  where  he  captured  all  their 
ships  of  war.  The  Romans  had  now  (678)  been  keeping 
the  soldiers  of  Valerius  FlacciTS  (the  Valeriani*^)  in  those 
regions  for  nearly  thirteen  years:  they  had  become  cjuite 
savage,  and  were  in  the  highest  degree  indignant  at  their 
long  banishment  from  home.  After  taking  Heraclea  and 
Chalcedon,  Mithridates  therefore  appeared  before  Cyzicus,  a 
most  populous  and  wealthy  town,  Avliich  remained  faithfid  to 

*  Appian,  De  Bell.  Mithrid.  71. 

"  Dion  Cass.  XXXV.  14;  SallustjiJwf. /)•«(/«.  lib.  v.     Compai'c  Zecf«re  Ixxxvi. 
p.  379,  note  15. 
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the  lu^mans  wltli  tlic  same  detcniilnation,  as  in  former  cam- 
pait,'iis.  We  have  a  detailed  description  of  the  exertions  with 
wliich  it  was  besie«^'ed  by  sea  and  by  land^:  Mithridatcs  had 
landed  his  troops  in  the  island  which  contained  a  part  of  the 
city,  and  was  connected  with  the  main  land  only  by  a  dam ; 
from  that  island  and  from  the  sea  he  conducted  the  siege  with 
the  {greatest  vigour;  but  without  being  supported  by  the 
llomans,  the  citizens  of  Cyzicus  repelled  every  attack. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lucullus  arrived  in  Asia.  lie  was  a  deter- 
mined champion  of  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  immensely  rich:  he  - 
has  acquired  an  unfortunate  importance,  as  having  more  than  I 
any  one  else  familiarised  his  countrymen  with  Asiatic  luxuries.  f 
He  was  a  distinguished  general,  ai-.d  must  have  had  other 
estimable  qualities  besides,  as  Cicero  esteemed  him  highly: 
but  his  exorbitant  riches  cannot  have  been  acquired  in  an 
honest  way;  they  must  have  been  accumulated  in  time  of 
war.  lie  brought  a  fresh  army  with  him  to  Asia,  at  the  time 
when  jMithridates  was  engaged  with  the  siege  of  Cyzicus,  and 
took  up  a  favourable  position  on  the  Aesepus  in  Phrygia;  by 
this  means  he  rendered  it  so  difficult  for  jMithridates  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supply  of  provisions,  that  the  king  at  last  felt 
obliged  to  raise  the  blockade  and  to  retreat.  The  circumstance 
of  his  having  continued  the  siege  of  Cyzicus  too  long  was  but 
a  sli<;ht  mistake  and  must  not  be  urged  too  much  ajxainst  him ; 
for  even  the  greatest  generals  of  the  eighteenth  century  com- 
mitted similar  blunders.  Frederic  the  Great  and  Napoleon 
made  great  mistakes:  the  duke  of  Wellington  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  general  in  whose  conduct  of  %var  we  cannot  discover  any 
important  mistake.  Py rrhus  committed  very  great  faults,  and 
Hannibal  was  probably  not  altogether  free  from  them.  After 
leaving  Cyzicus,  ]\lithridates  retreated,  and  could  not  maintain 
himself  anywhere;  and,  when  he  had  escaped  to  the  intei'ior  of 
Pontus,  we  entirely  lose  sight  of  him.  Lucullus  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  transferred  the  war  into  Pontus.  Here  too  Mith- 
ridatcs did  not  know  how  to  render  the  sicsics  of  his  towns  diffi- 
cult  i'i)T  the  Pomans,  although  the  towns  themselves,  as  Amisus, 
Sinope  and  others,  held  out  very  bravely.  He  actually  allowed 
liimself  to  be  driven  out  of  his  own  country,  and  threw  himself 
iutu  llic  anus  of  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes  of  Armenia.^ 

'  Appian,  I.e.  7.3,  foil;  Plutarch,  Lucull.  9. 

*  Appiiin,  I.e.  76—78;  riutiuxh  Lueull.  9—14. 
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It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Ills  second  campaign,  that  for- 
tune turned  against  Mithridates.  His  armies,  amounting  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hoplitcs  were  dispersed,  his  principal 
towns  in  the  west  of  Pontus,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  it,  were  taken,  and  he  himself  sought  refuge  with  Tigranes, 
his  son-in-law.  After  having  completed  the  conquest  of  west- 
ern Pontus,  Lucullus  followed  him  across  the  mountains  into 
Armenia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tigranocerta,  the  capital  of  Tigranes, 
whose  Armenian  army  was  routed  and  dispersed  like  chaff. 
The  capital  itself,  although  defended  with  somewhat  greater 
energy  than  the  Armenians  had  shewn  in  the  open  field,  was 
taken  after  a  short  siege,  and  Tigranes  retreated  before  Lucul- 
lus. .  Gibbon  justly  remarks,  that  the  character  of  a  nation 
often  undergoes  a  surprising  change  even  under  apparently 
unfavourable  circumstances,  but  that  sometimes  it  changes 
only  slightly,  or  even  remains  the  same,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  of  the  greatest  vicissitudes;  as  an  instance  of  which 
we  may  mention  the  Spaniards.  Some  nations  grow  worse; 
but  the  Armenians  improved.  Towards  Lucullus,  and  even 
long  before,  during  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
they  behaved  in  as  cowardly  a  way  as  the  Persians  under 
Xerxes  did  towards  the  Greeks ;  but  during  the  period  of 
the  eastern  empire,  and  down  to  a  late  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  they  were  the  bravest  among  the  Asiatics, 
and  were  the  flower  of  the  Byzantine  armies.  It  has  been 
remarked,  with  equal  justice,  that  their  cowardice  can  be  the 
less  acounted  for,  as  Armenia  is  a  very  cold  country,  and  in 
its  mountains  the  winter  is  much  more  severe  than  in  Germany. 
In  the  ncighl)ourhood  of  Erzeroum,  snow  often  falls  even 
before  the  end  of  September,  and  in  October  it  is  very  common.^ 
Lucullus  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia,  and  took  his  head- 
quarters at  Nisibis  (the  ancient  Zaba  in  the  second  book  of 

'  Gibbon  did  not  sufficiently  consider  tlie  fact,  tliat  tlie  Armenians  embraced 
Cliristianity  with  great  enthusiasm;  and  that,  as  Christians,  tliey  were  for  the 
most  part  hostile  towards  the  Persians  and  the  Magian  religion,  and  attached  to 
the  Christian  emperors  of  Byzantium.  At  a  later  period,  they  were  enthusiastic 
adherents  of  the  raulician  doctrines.  —  N. 
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Samuel-,  or  according  to  the  vulgate  the  second  book  of  Kings) 
the  scat  of  the  Syrian  kings  in  Mesopotamia.  This  town 
came  to  be  of  great  importance  during  the  decline  of  the 
lioman  ompirc;  and  under  Diocletian  it  was  the  chief  fortress 
of  the  eastern  frontier.  Here  Lucullus  seems  to  have  amassed 
immense  treasures  during  his  proconsular  government;  and 
here  also  lie  was  surpristnl  by  an  insurrection  in  his  army.  Tlie 
suldlcrs  were  incited  by  P.  Clodius,  the  same  who  afterwards 
acquired  his  sad  celebrity  in  Koman  history,  and  one  of  whose 
sisters  was  married  to  Lucullus.^  The  first  elements  of  the 
insurrection  were  among  the  Valeriani.  The  time  of  their 
service  had  been  greatly  prolonged,  for  they  had  now  been 
in  arms  twenty  years,  and  as  they  had  served  so  long  they  had 
a  right  to  demand  to  be  sent  home.  The  period  of  military 
service  had  been  gradually  increased.  In  the  time  of  the 
younger  Sclpio  no  more  than  six  years  of  uninterrupted  service 
had  been  required.  Clodius  played  the  mutineer,  as  he  did  in 
fiict  throughout  his  life.  Lucullus  refused  to  let  the  Valeriani 
go,  probably  because  he  had  not  received  the  necessary  rein- 
forcements, and  therefore  could  not  spare  them.  This  insur- 
rection prevented  Lucullus  from  acting  energetically  against 
Withridatcs,  who  now  gained  fresh  courage.  Lucullus  withdrew 
into  Cappadocia;  and  jNlithridates,  who  had  followed  him  and 
defeated  his  legate,  C.  Valerius  Triarius,  again  got  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions.  Lucullus  had  even  before 
drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  protracting  the  war,  in 
order  to  enrich  himself;  and  now,  just  at  the  time  when  he  was 
not  favoured  by  fortune,  his  adversaries  increased  their  exer- 
tions that  the  command  against  Mithridates  might  be  given 
to  Pompey. 

After  the  war  against  Sertorius,  Pompey  had  conducted 
that  against  the  pirates.  Piracy  must  have  been  an  old  evil 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  ^Mediterranean.  The  rude  inhabit- 
ants of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cilicia  had  probably  been 
practising  this  profitable  kind  of  warfare  for  a  long  time;  as 
pirates  and  archipirates  are  mentioned  in  tliose  parts  as  early 
as  the  Macedonian  time,  so  that  even  then  they  must  have  had 
their  strongholds  there;  but  they  had  then  been  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  Avliat  they  were  at  this  time.  The  coast 
of  Cilicia  was  well  suited  to  them,  for  althouirh  it  contained 
'  viii.  3.  3  Plutarch,  Lucull.  21. 
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some  important  and  flourishing  towns,  snch  as  Tarsus,  yet  tlie 
majority  were  small  places  as  in  Maina.  That  coast  had  for- 
merly been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syrian  kings,  but  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Seleucidan  empire  (a.U.  630)  Cilicia 
became  independent,  and  the  numerous  little  fortified  places  and 
commercial  towns  on  the  coast,  especially  in  KlKlkm  rpayela^ 
were  the  landing  places  of  the  pirates ;  here  they  established  them- 
selves by  land  and  by  sea.  During  the  war  with  JMithridates, 
who  encouraged  them,  their  boldness  surpassed  all  belief  We 
need  only  read  Cicero's  speech  for  the  Manilian  bill'*,  to  form 
an  idea  of  their  number  and  their  robberies.'^  Ihe  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  coast  of  Syria  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules, was  covered  with  privateers,  and  there  was  no  safety 
anywhere.  Their  prisoners  were  dragged  to  fortified  places 
on  the  coasts,  and  were  compelled  to  pay  enormous  sums  as 
ransom;  and,  in  case  of  their  being  unable  to  raise  the  money 
required,  they  were  sold  as  slaves  or  tortured  to  death  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  These  pirates  made  descents  even  upon 
the  coast  of  Italy,  and  took  towns;  once  they  landed  in  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  Ostia,  and  distinguished  Romans,  nay, 
even  praetors  with  all  the  ensigns  of  their  office  were  dragged 
from  the  high  roads  as  prisoners.  Rome  required  to  be  sup- 
plied with  corn  from  Sicily  and  other  agricultural  countries; 
and  as  the  communication  between  Italy  and  those  countries 
was  frequently  interrupted,  the  city  was  perpetually  suffering 
from  scarcity.  The  Cretans,  who  had,  at  all  times,  been  noto- 
rious as  pirates  and  highway  robbers,  were  the  allies  of  the 
pirates.  The  navy  of  the  Romans  had  fallen  greatly  into  decay, 
while  the  numbers  of  the  pirates'  boats,  which  were  small  like 
those  of  the  Mainotes,  but  dangerous  to  merchant  vessels,  were 
incalculable.  The  time  when  Porapey  had  the  command 
against  the  pirates  was  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life,  and 
his  excellent  conduct  deserves  great  praise.  He  took  his 
measures  in  such  a  way,  that  he  drew  them  together,  as  it 
were,  by  a  bait,  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  towards 
CiHcia,  where  he  conquered  them  in  a  glorious  sea-fight.  He 
captured  all  their  ships,  took  the  towns  which  had  served  as 
their  strongholds,  transplanted  them  from  places  difficult  of 
access,  partly  to  larger  towns  of  Cilicia  and  to  fertile  districts 

''  In  all  the  MSS.  it  is  more  correctly  called  "  Do  iiiipcrio  Cn.  Tompeii." — N. 
5  Compare  Appian,  Be  Bell.  Mithrid.  92  ami  93;  Plutarch,  Fomp.  24. 
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■vvlicrc  tlicy  liud  the  means  of  living'  and  could  be  watclicd, 
and  partly  to  the  deserted  places  of  Peloponnesus,  such  as 
Dyine  in  Achaia,  where  they  could  be  more  easily  looked  after 
and  kept  in  check.  This  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  civilised 
world,  for  which  Pompey  deserved  the  everlasting  gratitude*^ 
of  all  the  nations  round  the  Mediterranean. 

After  this  war  Pompey  stood  higher  in  public  opinion  than 
ever,  and  this  popularity  induced  the  Romans  to  invest  him 
with  the  supreme  command  in  the  war  against  Mithridatcs. 
The  Romans  had  never  any  reason  to  regret  this  step;  but 
they  made  his  position  easier  than  that  of  Lucullus  had  been, 
for  they  increased  his  army  with  considerable  reinforcements, 
^lithridates  lost  in  a  single  battle  all  that  he  had  gained, 
without  the  Romans  acquiring  any  great  reputation  by  their 
victory.  He  lied  into  Colchis,  and  thence  along  the  Caucasus 
to  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius.  Pompey  followed  him  through 
Erzeroum,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Georgia  and  the  country  of 
Tiilis,  through  countries,  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Russian  war.  The  princes  of 
those  countries  paid  homage  to  Rome.  Machares,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mithridatcs,  who  held  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  as  a 
fief  of  his  father,  and  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Romans,  now  put  an  end  to  his  life  from  fear  of  his  father, 
who  was  approaching.  For  in  times  of  misfortune,  when 
Mithridatcs  gave  vent  to  his  grief  with  oriental  fury,  his 
own  domestics,  and  even  his  children,  who  were  extremely 
numerous,  used  to  tremble,  to  hate  him,  and  to  wish  for  his 
destruction.  The  retreat  of  Mithridatcs  was  undertaken  partly 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  and  punish  his  personal  enemies,  and 
partly  as  the  commencement  of  a  gigantic  enterprise.  He 
had  still  immense  treasures  concealed;  and  his  intention  was  to 
rouse  the  Bastarnae,  and  other  nations  on  the  Danube,  and  to 
load  them  into  Italy.'^  AVlion  his  soldiers  heard  of  this  plan,  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  his  army  at  Panticapaeum^,  as  tliey 
knew  that  none  of  his  undertakings  had  yet  succeeded,  and  no 
advantageous  results  could  be  anticipated  from  such  a  bold 
expedition,  in  which  he,  as  well  as  his  army,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  perished.  Pharnaces,  his  own  sou,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  rebellion.     Mithridatcs  had  so  often  shewn  his  fearful 

«  Api.ian,  De  Bell.  Mithrid.  94—97;  riut.ircli,  romp.  2G. 

'  Apjiian,  /.  c,  101,  foil.  *  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  12. 
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oriental  character,  that  his  son  could  not  feel  safe  until  his 
father  was  dead.  The  insurrection  assumed  the  awful  cha- 
racter of  all  Asiatic  rebellions,  so  that  Mithridates,  who  had 
every  moment  to  fear  being  mvirdered  by  his  son,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison.  Pharnaces  now  made  peace  with  Pom- 
pey,  and  did  not  scruple  to  deliver  up  to  the  conqueror  the 
body  of  his  own  father ;  but  Pompey  behaved  humanely,  and 
had  it  buried  with  regal  magnificence.^  Pharnaces  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Bosporus  and  the  adjoining  country  of  the 
Kubanians,  and  retained  them  until  the  time  of  Caesar,  when 
he  ventured  to  meddle  with  the  civil  war  of  the  Romans^'*, 
and  ruined  himself  by  the  attempt. 

Pompey  followed  up  his  victory,  and  now  directed  his  arms 
against  Tigranes,  who  was  glad  enough  to  obtain  a  disgraceful 
peace :  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  of  money,  and  to  surrender 
all  his  possessions,  with  the  exception  of  Armenia  Proper, 
being  even  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  Armenia  to  his  rebel- 
lious son,  though  he  soon  afterwards  recovered  it.  Syria  was 
ceded  altogether,  and  was  made  a  Roman  province.  Pompey 
advanced  as  fixr  as  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  meeting  with  no 
opposition  from  the  Syrian  or  Phoenician  towns,  of  which  he 
took  possession.  One  of  his  generals  even  penetrated  into  the 
country  of  the  Nabataean  Arabs,  where  homage  was  paid  to 
him  by  the  Arab  king,  Haret.  In  the  contest  between  the 
two  brothers,  Hyrcanus  and  Aiistobulus,  princes  of  the  Jews, 
Pompey  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  former.  Aristobulus 
was  made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  adorned  the  triumphal 
procession  of  Pompey.  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  by  capitulation ;  but  the  temple  held  out  for  three 
months,  and  when  it  was  taken  Pompey  allowed  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  not  to  destroy  anything.^^  The  death  of 
Mithridates  falls  in  the  year  of  Cicero's  consulshiji;  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  belongs  to  the  year  following,  and  the  triiunph 
of  Pompey  took  place  either  at  the  end  of  the  year  690,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  691. 

The  conduct  of  Pompey  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
was  praiseworthy.  He  disbanded  his  whole  army,  although  he 
might  have  acted  as  Sulla  did,  and  assumed  the  tyrannis;  but 

"  Appian,  I.  c.  1 13 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  14. 
'"  Se  inserere  armis  liomanis,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it.  —  N. 
"  Dion  Cass. xxxvii.  15  and  16;  Plutarch,  Pump  39  and  45. 
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hi-  would  not,  and  shewed  a  true  animus  civi/i^i.  lie  took  no 
ini])r()per  advantage  of  the  senseless  honours  wliieli  were  paid 
to  him,  and  appeared  only  once  in  his  triumphal  robe  in  the 
Circensian  games;  although,  (m  the  wh(jle,  he  shewed  himself 
mean  and  miserable  during  the  time  of  peace,  and  certainly 
did  not  deserve  the  name  of  the  Great,  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  Sulla  in  war.  His  tiiiiniph  was  most  magnificent.'- 
It  is  related  that  he  displayed  in  liis  triumph,  among  other 
trophies,  a  list  of  the  tributes  which  the  republic  had  acquired 
from  the  countries  conquered  by  him.  The  numbers,  as  they 
are  stilted  by  Plutarch,  do  not  appear  to  me  too  great,  but 
rather  too  small.  If  we  consider  the  revenues,  and  exorbitant 
la  nd-taxes  wh  Ich  were  raised  in  S}Tia,  Judaea  and  other  countries, 
at  the  time  of  the  I\Iaccabees,  it  appears  to  me  inconceivable  that 
the  numbers  in  Plutarch  should  be  correct.  The  amount  of 
tributes  gained  by  Pompcy  was  indeed  greater  than  all  the 
previinip  tributes  put  together.  But  Syria  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  countries  in  the  world,  though 
at  present  it  is  a  desert.  To  give  an  account  of  the  princes 
whom  Pompey  restored,  would  lead  us  beyond  our  limits;  and 
the  subject  belongs  more  properly  to  a  universal  history. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Catiline,  a  dreadful  name, 
of  which  we  may  say  what  an  English  author  says  of  Crom- 
well, that  it  is  "doomed  to  evcrlastino;  fame";  althouirh 
Cromwell  was  an  angel  in  comparison  with  Catiline.'^     I  shall  j 

give  you  only  a  brief  sketch  of  his  history,  as  I  can  refer  you  ' 

to  Sallust  for  a  perfectly  satisfactory  account.  Sallust  has  a 
great  love  of  truth,  is  just  towards  every  one,  and  does  perfect 
justice  to  Cicero,  without  heeding  the  vulgar  tulk  of  other 
people.     At  the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  he  was  a  young  I 

man,  and  perfectly  able  to  make  correct  observations  of  what 
was  going  on.  \  ery  soon  after  these  events,  he  became  ])er- 
sonally  acquainted  wdth  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  other  leading  men; 
when  Cra.^sus  died,  Sallust  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old.  It  is 
always  of  great  importance  for  the  historian  of  such  events  as 

''  A]ii>ian,  iJe  Bell.  Mithrid.  IIG,  full.;  riutanli,  Poiiij).  45;  Dion  Ca.ss. 
xxxvii.  20,  full. 

"  In  tlic  iniildk-  ages,  Catiline,  with  the  .'^lifrht  alteration  of  his  name  into 
CiiUllinu,  wn,s  «iuite  a  standinj^  charaeter  in  the  tales  and  legends  of  i'iorence, 
OS  in  Malcspini,  where  he  is  the  real  impersonation  of  evil;  and,  owing  to  this 
cxtraiirflinaiy  ixtimlarify,  the  vnlgar  form  of  the  name,  Catellina,  is  fonnd  in  a 
great  many  Mbb  of  Human  authors  — N. 
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this  conspiracy,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  leading  men 
who  acted  a  part  in  them;  and  not  to  write  about  them  till 
some  time  after,  when  prejudices  and  delusions  cease  to  exercise 
their  influence. 

According  to  the  accounts  both  of  Sallust  and  of  Cicero, 
Catiline  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  man,  endowed  with  all 
the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  man  in 
such  times:  he  had  an  incomparable  and  indescribable  courage 
and  boldness,  and  a  gigantic  strength  of  both  mind  and  body ; 
but  he  was  so  completely  diabolical,  that  I  know  of  no  one  in 
history  that  can  be  compared  with  him;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  it  that  the  colours  in  which  his  character  is  described, 
arc  not  too  dark,  though  we  may  reject  the  story  of  his  slaugh- 
terinff  a  child  at  the  time  when  he  administered  the  oath  to  his 
associates '•*,  and  making  them   drink   the  blood  mixed  with 
wine.     He  had  served  in  the  armies  of  Sulla,  and  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself.     His  position  resembled  that  in  which 
the  most  formidable  terrorists  and  Septembriseurs  found  them- 
selves after  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  under  the  consular  govern- 
ment in   France.     Many  of  those  who  have  indulged  in  all 
excesses  in  a  fearful  civil  war,  find  it  afterwards  impossible 
to  abstain   from  bloodshed,  even  when  they  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  it.  If  we  suppose  that  Catiline  had  any  definite  object 
in  view,  which  he  meant  to  attain  by  his  crimes,  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  say  in  what  it  consisted;  but  if  the  crimes  themselves 
were  his  object,  we  can  understand  his  character.    To  compre- 
hend the  occurrences  of  this  time,  it  is  essential  to  form  a  clear 
notion  of  the  immensely  disordered  condition  of  Rome.   There 
never  was  a  country  in  such  a  state  of  complete  anarchy:  the 
condition  of  Athens  during  its  anarchy,  of  which  people  talk 
so  much,  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  Rome.  The  anarchy 
of  Athens  assumed  a  definite  form ;  it  occurred  in  a  small  re- 
public, and  was  quite  a  different  thing  altogether.     Rome,  on 
the  other  hand,  or  rather  some  hundreds,  say  even  a  few  thou- 
sands, of  her  citizens,  who  recognised  neither  law  nor  order, 
had  the  sway  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  world,  and 
pursued  only  their  personal  objects  in  all  directions.     The  re- 
public was  a  mere  name,  and  the  laws  had  lost  their  power. 
There   were  laws,   to  mention  one   instance,   which,  under  a 
heavy  penalty,  forbade  bribing  the  electors,  and  their  severity 
'^  Diji!  C.is?.  xxxvii,  30.     Compare  Sallust,  Catil.  22. 
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had  rcpciitc<lly  been  Increased;  but  it  was  ncvcrtlielcss  a  well- 
known  lliet,  that  every  candidate,  with  the  exception  of  Cicero, 
sjjcnt  enormous  sums  upon  his  election,  for  which  they  always 
contrived  aftcrAvards  to  indemnify  themselves  during  the  time  of 
their  olhcc.    The  Romaui  rustici  had  lost  their  importance,  and 
the  city  populace  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  in  their 
feuds  against  one  another.     In  such  a  corrupt  state  of  things, 
Catiline  was  a  welcome  instrument  for  many;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  do  not  consider  the  charge  which  was  brought 
against  Crassus  to  be  unjust.  The  latter  was  a  very  insignificant 
person,  and  Catiline  would  have  crushed  him  under  his  feet,  if 
his  schemes  had  been  realised,  although  it  would  perhaps  have 
caused  his  own  ruin.     If  Catiline  really  had  any  object  at  all, 
it  must  have  been  that  of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  of  be- 
coming a  second  Sulla,  without  the  intention,  however,  of  ever 
rcsiirnlng  his  tyrannis.      Two  years  before  Cicero's  consulship, 
he  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  consuls  and  proclaim 
himself  master  of  Rome.    We  know  his  most  brilliant  qualities 
throu'di  Cicero,  of  whom  he  had  an  immense  hatred,  and  who 
says  of  him  that  he  possessed  a  magic  and  fascinating  power, 
by  which  he  subdued  and  swayed  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  that  therefore  it  was  no  wonder  that  young  people 
were  attracted  by  his  extraordinary  talents.     lie  never  let  loose 
those  whom  he  had  once  ensnared.     I  believe  that  Cicero  had 
on  one  occasion  defended  him ;  he  had  been  an  officer  in  Sulla's 
army,  and  after  his  praetorship,  having  had  the  administration 
of  the  province  of  Africa,  he  was  charged  with  malversation 
when  the  year  of  his  office  had  elapsed.      It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  acquitted,  and  it  may  have  been 
(jn  that  occasion  that  Cicero  spoke  for  him.*^     Everybody's  at- 
tention was  drawn  towards  Catiline:  every  one  dreaded  him, 
but  no  one  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  against  him.    His 
character  was  so  well  known  that  all  agreed  in  their  fear,  and 
in  the  conviction  that  fire  and  plunder  would  be  the  order  of 
the  day  if  he  should  gain  power;  and  persons  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent characters  and  parties,  even  many   partisans  of  Sidla, 
were  convinced  that  they  would  be  his  victims. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Cicero,  who  had  already  been 
praetor,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  He 
bore  down  all  opposition  by  his  great  integrity  and  his  cxtra- 
"  Asconine,  nd  deer,  in  toga  rntiff.  p.  85.  ed.  Orelli. 
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ordinary  talents;  he  was  in  great  favour  with  the  people,  but 
the  nobles  at  first  opposed  him  as  a  novus  homo,  and  would  hear 
nothing  of  him;  but  the  well-known  fact  that  Catiline  and  his 
associates  intended  to  murder  the  candidates  for  the  consulship, 
and  the  prospect  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  C.  Antonius, 
uncle  of  the  triumvir,  who  was  probably  an  accomplice  of 
Catiline,  from  the  consulship,  induced  the  optimates  to  declare 
for  Cicero,  who  was  thus  unanimously  elected  consul  for  the 
year  689,  according  to  Cato. 


LECTURE   XCII. 

M.  TuLLius  Cicero  was  born  on  the  third  of  January,  647, 
or,  according  to  Varro,  649^,  at  Arpinum,  the  native  place 
of  Marius.  Arpinum  was  a  municipium  of  great  extent, 
considering  that  it  was  a  provincial  town  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  was  one  of  the  so-called  Cyclopian  towns. 
At  present  it  is  a  very  small  place.  We  can  easily  conceive 
that  all  the  citizens  of  Arpinum  were  proud  of  Marius;  and 
Cicero,  who  shared  this  general  feeling,  had  an  additional 
motive  for  it,  as  there  existed  a  sort  of  relationship  between 
the  two  families.  M.  Marius  Gratidianus  was  one  of  his  kins- 
men.2  The  Ciceros  were  among  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies of  the  place,  and  during  the  petty  disputes  at  Arpinum, 
his  grandfather,  a  man  of  considerable  merit,  always  sided  with 
the  optimates.^  Cicero's  father,  as  well  as  his  grandfather,  were 
intimate  with  the  first  families  of  Rome,  and  especially  with 
those  who  were  opposed  to  Marius  in  their  political  sentiments. 
Cicero  was  thus  brought  in  contact  with  the  Scaevolas  and 
others  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla:  a  circumstance 
which  retained  its  influence  upon  him  throughout  his  life,  and 
produced  a  kind  of  discord  in  his  character. 

As  regards  his  early  youth,  we  only  know  that  he  shewed 
great  mental  activity,  and  was  of  a  lively  character.     His  first 

'  This  date  is  so  much  the  easier  to  remember,  as  it  reminds  us  of  the  year 
in  which  Goethe  was  bom  (1749). — N. 

*  Asconius,  ad  Cicero?),  in  toga  cand.  p.  84,  cd  Orelh;  Cicero,  Brutus,  45. 
'  Cicero,  De  Legib.  iii,  16. 
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iiuTinatlons  wore  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  liis  earliest  poetical 
productions  were  composed  In  tlie  old  Koman  form.    The  poem 
'*  I'ontlus  (Jlaucu^,"  In  vcrsibiis  lutif/is,  was  written  when  Cicero 
was  a  mere  boy.     In  poetry  lie  adhered  throughout  his  life  to 
tlie  ancient  Roman  forms,  while  in  his  prose  he  was  entirely 
the  chilli  of  his  own   age.     We  can  liardly  form  a  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  education  which  such  a  distinguished  lioinan 
received   in   a  inunlcipium;  Ave  can  only  say  that  the  Greek 
language  and   literature  were  among   the  earliest  subjects  in 
which  he  was  instructed,  as   in  my  youth  a  knowledge  of 
French  was  the  first  thing  that  was  imparted  to  the  boys  in 
Germany.     A  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
war,  Cicero,  then  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  was  taken 
to  Home  by  his  father,  perhaps  because  Arpinum,  which  lay 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Italicans  was  not  thought  safe  enough. 
Here  he  associated  Avith  Greek  philosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
and  throughout  his  life  he  considered  it  as  his  greatest  hap- 
piness to  have  been  introduced,  at  so  early  a  period,  to  the 
two  Scacvolas,   by  whom   he  was  treated    like  one  of  their 
lumily,  and  to  have  been  connected  witli  Crassus  and  others. 
That  time  was  one  of  great  excitement,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  life.     It  is  very  doubtful 
(for  Cicero  nowhere  mentions  it)  whether  he  was  with  Sulla 
during  the  Italian  war'*;  it  can,  at  any  rate,  have  been  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  had  no  lasting  influence  upon  him;  he 
was  naturally  in  fact  not  a  military  character,     hi  his  inter- 
course with  the  great  Scaevola,  he  occupied  himself  with  the 
study  of  the  civil  law.     This  method  of  studying  the  law,  as 
an  apprentice,  under  a  man  distinguished   in  his  profession, 
resembles  the  method  wli'uli  was  formerly  followed  in  France, 
and  which  is  still  customary  in  England.    It  afforded  immense 
advantages  to  young  men  of  talent,  as  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  law  in  cuncrcto.    They  assendjled  earlv  in  the  uiorning 
in  the  atrium,  and  listened  to  the  advice  which  was  glA'en  to 
those  who  came  to  consult  the  lawyer.    This  mode  of  education 
is  the  best  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable.    Although  it  is  a 
very  just  remark  that  Cicero  had  no  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
hiw,  still  it  was  not  without  an   importarit  meaning,  that  he 
said,  "If  I  wished  to  acquire  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
law,  it  Would  not  take  me  more  than  two  months."     He  may 

*  Plutaicli,  Cke  n,  3. 
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not  have  had  a  systematic  and  general  view  of  the  law,  but  he 
had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  it,  and  knew  an  immense 
number  of  cases. 

As  I  am  relating  to  you  the  history  of  the  greatest  man  of 
his  kind,  I  am  anxious  to  make  the  causes  of  the  embarrass- 
ments which  he  met  with  during  his  life  as  clear  as  possible. 
If  we  consider  his  attachment  to  his  friends  among  the  opti- 
mates,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  favour  he  bestowed  upon 
their  opponent,  P.  Sulpicius,  we  cannot  deny  that  he  was  in 
contradiction  with  himself;  but  he  followed  truth  in  every 
way,  and  here  we  recognise  the  discord  of  his  mind.  Sulpicius 
was  the  man  of  his  choice,  and  of  a  more  congenial  mind  and 
talents  than  those  old  gentlemen,  who  were  men  of  very  great 
respectability  indeed  but  narrow-minded.  Sulpicius  moreover 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius;  and  that  Cicero  too  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  Marius  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  wrote  a  poem  in  his  praise. 

Wlien  the  revolutions  broke  out,  Cicero  remained  at  Rome, 
and  during  the  strife  of  the  parties  he  was  protected  by  that  of 
Marius,  while  the  partizans  of  Sulla  were  not  against  him,  for 
he  was  true  and  favourable  to  both.  In  the  meantime  he  con- 
tinued to  Avork,  though  his  heart  was  torn,  and  seeing  the 
wrono-s  on  both  sides,  he  maintained  himself  in  a  kind  of 
neutrality.  In  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla,  Cicero  attained 
his  twenty-seventh  year.  He  had  already  spoken  in  public 
several  times,  in  causis  privatis ;  his  first  speeches  indeed  belong- 
to  an  unusually  early  period  of  his  life.'^  His  defence  of 
Roscius  of  Ameria,  whom  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of  Sulla, 
wanted  to  get  rid  of,  excited  still  greater  admiration  of  his 
talents,  together  with  the  highest  esteem  for  his  own  personal 
character.  It  was  an  act  of  true  heroism  for  a  young  man  like 
Cicero,  not  to  fear  that  dangerous  favourite  of  Sulla,  and  still 
more  so  if  we  consider  his  family-connexion  with  Marius. 
Cicero  saved  his  client,  but  his  friends  advised  him  to  quit 
Rome,  that  Chrysogonus  might  forget  him.  He  accordingly 
went  to  Rhodes  and  Asia,  where,  in  the  midst  of  Greeks,  he 

5  The  s])ccch  for  Roscius,  the  comedian,  is  the  earliest  of  Ills  orations.  Gara- 
toni  and  Grono^ans  have  proved  that  it  must  liavc  been  spoken  several  years 
previously  to  the  oration  for  Quinctius,  in  the  year  677.  The  latter  caused  a 
great  sensation,  on  account  of  the  boldness  with  wliich  he  protected  the  perse- 
cuted Quinctius  — N. 
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completed  liis  Greek  education.  Cicero  was  deficient  in 
mathematical  knowledge;  for  he  never  received  any  instruction 
on  that  subject,  Avliich  the  Greeks  themselves  rarely  neglected. 
Another  point  in  which  he  was  deficient  was  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  a  subject  of  Avhich  he  never  made  a  regular 
study.  It  had  no  attractions  for  him;  but  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinary partiality  for  the  historians  of  Greece,  especially 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  he  was  well  read  in  Timaeus 
and  Theopompus.  He  was  fond  of  poetry,  though  only  in  a 
limited  sense.  The  Attic  orators  were  the  objects  of  his 
enthusiastic  admiration,  for  he  felt  that  it  was  his  vocation  to 
become  their  rival.  He  possessed  the  greatest  vivacity,  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  a  quick  perception,  and  remarkable  facility  of 
expression;  all  gifts  which  may  make  a  great  orator;  but  the 
predominant  and  most  brilliant  faculty  of  his  mind  was  his  wit. 
In  what  the  French  call  esprit,  light,  unexpected,  and  inex- 
haustible wit,  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  among  the  ancients. 

If  we  look  at  his  personal  relations,  he  seems  to  have  passed 
his  youth  without  any  intimate  friend,  and  it  was  only  in  his 
maturer  age  that  a  pure  and  true  friendship  was  formed  between 
him  and  Atticus.  His  brother  Quintus,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  brotherly  affection,  was  an  unworthy  man,  and  in  no 
way  to  be  compared  with  him.  In  his  marriage,  Cicero  was 
not  happy;  his  wife  Terentia,  whom  he  had  been  induced  by 
his  friends  to  marry,  was  a  domineering  and  disagreeable 
woman ;  and  as,  owing  to  his  great  sensibility,  he  allow^ed  him- 
self to  be  influenced  very  much  by  those  who  surrounded  him, 
his  wife  also  exercised  great  power  over  him,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  he  had  no  real  love  for  her.  She 
imfortimately  led  hun  to  do  things  which  di'cw  upon  him  the 
enmity  of  others;  and  I  believe  that  the  implacable  hatred 
which  Clodlus  entertained  towards  Cicero  was  brought  upon 
him  by  Terentia.  The  men  of  a  more  advanced  age  looked 
upon  him  as  a  very  distinguished  person,  but  none  of  them 
ever  felt  a  true  affection  for  him. 

On  his  return  from  Asia,  the  Sullanian  oppression  had  ceased; 
Sulla  himself  was  dead,  the  commotion  of  Lepidus  was  over, 
and  a  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs  was  begin- 
ning. Such  a  reaction  in  its  origin  is  always  like  something 
peculiarly  youthful  and  conciliating,  people  of  the  most  different 
parties  joining  one  another  and  acting  together  as  friends.     I 
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have  seen  this  state  of  things  in  France,  where  it  lasted  from  1795 
to  1797 :  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  headed  were  of  the  most 
different  characters  and  inclinations,  but  they  were  united 
among  themselves,  animated  by  a  good  spirit,  and  with  good 
intentions.  During  the  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
French  in  Germany,  down  to  the  year  1813,  I  often  felt  con- 
vinced that  many  persons,  who  were  then  closely  united,  would 
give  up  all  connexion  with  one  another,  if  the  reaction  should 
cease.  The  event  proved  that  I  was  right,  for  of  ten  who  were 
then  united,  not  two  have  kept  together.  The  same  was  the 
case  after  the  reactions  against  Kobespierre  and  Sulla  had 
ceased.  Among  all  classes  at  Kome,  the  general  opinion  was 
against  Sulla,  although  his  party  still  had  the  power  in  their 
hands.  This  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  they  lost  it; 
for  they  themselves,  as  they  grew  tired,  gave  up  their  advan- 
tages one  after  another;  just  as  the  National  Convention  did, 
after  the  death  of  Robespierre ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  people  at  Rome  began  to  feel  more  safe  and  comfortable 
than  they  had  any  reason  for,  considering  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  danger  from  without,  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  of  Spartacus,  was  still  so  great  that  they  ought  to  have 
kept  together. 

Although  it  very  rarely  happened  that  a  novus  homo  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
Cicero,  who  had  not  distinguished  himself  in  war,  resolved 
vipon  obtaining  them.  All  the  offices  for  which  he  had  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  had  been  given  to  him  with  the  greatest 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  he  discharged  his 
duties  in  a  manner  which  distino-uished  him  from  all  his  con- 
temporaries.  He  acted  upon  the  principles  of  a  man  of  honour 
— and  such  he  was  in  the  highest  degree — not  like  others,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  fame,  or  with  the  intention  that  it  should 
become  known  that  he  had  made  sacrifices.  His  pure  mind 
was  above  all  baseness,  and  it  was  only  the  consequence  of  his 
noble  ambition  that  he  wished  to  shew  himself  in  the  most 
brilliant  light.  The  feeling  that  he  must  distinguish  himself, 
and  his  success,  were  among  the  sources  of  that  boasting,  with 
which  he  has  been  reproached  so  often,  and  from  which  he 
would  assuredly  have  been  quite  free  if  he  had  lived  in  other 
circumstances.  He  obtained  great  reputation  by  his  accusation  of 
Verres,  but   still  more  by  his  defences;  for  while  the  other 
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rlo(jucnt  men   of  lils  tiiric  mostly  Indulged  in  their  intlina-      I 
tion   to  aeeuse,    Cicero  defended.      If  we  consider  the  persons       " 
wiiosc  causes  he  pleaded,  it  certainly  appears  strange  that  he 
spoke  for  men  in  whose  favour  I,  for  one,  should  not  be  able 
to  say  a  single  word,  and  for  actions  which  he  himself  detested; 
I  lilt,  in  many  cases,  this  was  the  effect  of  his  amiable  disposi- 
tion.*'   As  an  instance,  I  will  mention  his  defence  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  the  son,  in  wliicli  he  made  an  apostrophe  to  the  father, 
the  deep  hypocrite,    who  in  his  later  years  indeed  was  really 
the  worthy  man  of"  whom  he  had   before  (july  assumed   the 
appearance.   Cicero  greatly  admired  him ;  for  in  his  early  youth 
lie  had  been  kindly  received  by  him,  and  it  may  perhaps  liave 
been  extremely  llattcring  to  Cicero  to  have  attracted  Scaurus' 
attention.     I  cannot  understand  this  admiration,  and  no  one 
can  share  it  wlio   knows  Scaurus  only  from  the  facts  wliich 
history  has  transmitted  to  us.    But  Scaurus  was  a  grand  seigneur 
and  had  been  censor  and  princeps  senatus,  the  first  man  of  the 
republic.  His  personal  acquaintance  with  such  a  great  personage 
had  made  an  indelil^le  impression  upon  Cicero,   the  pleasing 
remembrance  of  which  diffused  a  lustre  around  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  man.    I  have  myself  experienced  a  similar  impression 
in  my  youth,  and  with  similar  consequences.     I  confess  that  a 
great  statesman,  in  whose  house,  as  a  young  man,  I  was  received 
almost  as  in  my  own  home,  appears  to  me  in  a  different  light 
from  what  he  would  do,  if  I  had  not  known  him  personally. 
1  believe,  therefore,  that  when  the  son  of  Scaurus  was  charged 
Avith  criminal   acts,   it    was  merely   by  his  feelings    towards 
the  father   that  Cicero  was  induced  to  try  to  spare  him  the 
})ain  of  seeing  his  son  condemned.      Cicero  also  defended  P. 
Yatinius,    although   he   had,    on    a   former  occasion,   spoken 
against   him   with   tlir  ulmost  bitterness.     But  Cicero  had  for- 
given  him;    and   we  must  suppose   that  he   pitied  him,   and 
that  his  first  speech  had  been  too  vehement  and  passionate. 
He  knew  that  Vatinius  was  generally  hated,  though  he  was 
not  bad  in  the  same  degree  in  Avhich  he  was  hated,  as  we  see 
from  his  letters,  which,  curious  as  they  are,  shew  his  gratitude 
towards  his  patron.     His  accusers,  moreover,  were  contemptible 
persons.     But  independently  of  all  this,  the  consciousness  of 
his  power  to  protect  and  assist  was  so  agreeable  and  pleasant 
a  feeling  to  him,  that  Cicero  sometimes  exercised  that  power 

^  The  German  expression  is  Seine  schbne  Seele,  for  which  it  is  diflBcult  to  find 
an  cqiiiv.ilcnt  in  English. 
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In  cases  wliere  ordinary  men  would  liave  shrunk  from  it.  He 
himself  said,  deorum  est  mortalem  juvare.  His  only  act  for 
which  I  can  find  no  excuse,  is  that  he  spoke  for  A.  Gabinius; 
but  this  was  a  sacrifice  which  he  made  to  the  republic,  and  by 
which  he  hoped  to  win  Pompey  over  to  the  good  cause,  and 
he  no  doubt  felt  the  degrading  necessity  very  keenly.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  he  lived  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to 
be  friendly  towards  villains,  in  order  to  do  good.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  his  defence  of  Gabinius  is  lost;  it  was  of  the  same 
kind  as  his  speech  for  C.  Kabirius  Postumus,  who  was  certainly 
not  innocent,  and  we  may  therefore  conjecture  its  tone  and 
character.  He  assuredly  did  not  assert  that  Gabinius  was 
innocent;  but  after  all,  we  must  remember  that  those  courts 
were  not  juries,  whose  object  is  simply  to  discover  whether  a 
person  is  guilty  or  not,  and  over  which  there  is  a  higher  power 
which  may  step  in,  either  pardoning  or  mitigating  the  sen- 
tence. In  those  quaestiones  perpetuae  the  judges  had  stept  into 
the  place  of  the  people,  who  formerly  judged  in  the  popular 
courts,  and  they  pronounced  their  sentence  in  the  capacity  of 
sovereign :  they  decided  wliether  a  person  was  guilty  or  not, 
and  might  at  the  same  time  pardon.  The  people  more  fre- 
quently pardoned  than  they  acquitted,  so  that  pardoning  and 
acquitting  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical;  and  as  there  was 
no  other  place  in  which  the  pardoning  power  could  manifest 
itself,  it  was  exercised  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Such  a  pardon- 
ing power  must  exist  in  every  state ;  for  it  is  but  too  often  true 
that  uhi  summum  jus,  ihi  summa  injuria.  This  is  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  have  to  consider  tlie  courts  of  justice  and 
the  pleaders  for  the  accused  at  that  time.  Wlien  the  great 
Kant,  in  his  criticism  of  the  power  of  judgment,  depreciates 
eloquence,  and  the  vocation  of  an  advocate,  he  does  it  in  a 
work  which  is  itself  written  so  eloquently,  that  he  is,  in  some 
measure,  in  contradiction  with  himself  Eloquence  in  our 
courts  of  justice  is  certainly  an  evil,  for  in  our  whole  admini- 
stration of  justice  the  object  is  simply  to  discover  whether  the 
defendant  is  guilty  or  not ;  and  every  thing  which  might  mis- 
lead the  jury  ought  to  be  avoided.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  existed  a  body  of  men  to  place  the  sentence  before  the 
sovereign  for  ratification,  or  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
whether  pardon  could  be  granted,  there  an  eloquent  orator 
would  be  in  his  proper  sphere.     I  have  been  more  minute  on 
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this  subject  tliaii  I  should  have  been,  had  it  not  been  my 
earnest  wish  to  prevent  your  fonnin<^  any  erroneous  opinions 
respecting  the  character  of  Cicero. 

After  having  gone  tlu'ough  the  ofhccs  of  quaestor,  aedile, 
and  praetor,  Cicero  was  unanimously  elected  consul  in  his 
forty-third  year.  I  will  not  deny  that,  at  the  end  of  his  con- 
sulship he  felt  rather  giddy ;  but  he  entered  upon  it  with 
great  joy  and  confidence,  though  under  very  perilous  circum- 
stances. The  tribunes  abused  their  recently  recovered  power, 
and  all  kinds  of  movements  were  going  on,  such  as  the  lex 
aerrarla  of  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  induced 
the  people  to  decline  great  largesses,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  make  by  a  distribution  of  land" :  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  eloquence.  Another  noble  act  was,  that  he 
persuaded  the  sons  of  the  proscribed,  many  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  first  families,  and  all  of  whom  had  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  to  renounce  their  claims,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
peace  and  concord,  although  they  had  received  promises  that 
they  should  be  restored  to  their  rights  by  a  motion  of  the 
tribunes.  At  the  beginning  of  his  consulship  his  attention 
was  directed  towards  Catiline.  An  attempt  of  the  latter  to 
murder  Cicero  was  discovered,  and  frustrated  by  the  consul 
himself.  Respecting  the  watchful  care  with  which  Cicero 
obsei'ved  the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  and  discovered 
their  secrets,  without  being  seen  himself,  I  refer  you  to  Sallust 
and  to  Cicero's  speeches  against  Catiline.  In  the  end,  however, 
things  went  so  far,  that  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  attack 
Catiline  in  the  senate.  Thereuj)on  Catiline  left  Kome,  which 
many  thought  to  be  a  great  atlvantagc  gained,  and  went  to 
Etruria,  where  one  of  his  followers  had  gathered  some  thousands 
of  armed  men,  consisting  of  exiles,  Etruscans,  impoverished 
colonists,  and  desperadoes  of  every  kind.  The  greatest  danger, 
however  arose  from  the  fact,  that  Catiline's  most  influential 
accomplices  were  still  at  Rome;  among  them  was  the  praetor 
Lentulus,  wdio  had  already  been  consul;  but  having  been 
convicted  of  ambitus,  his  name  had  been  struck  out  from  the 
list  of  the  senators;  afterwards  he  passed  through  the  lower 
offices,  in  order  to  find  his  way  back  into  the  senate.  Cicero 
knew  him  to  be  an  accomplice.  With  regard  to  others,  such  as 
Crassus,  it  was  very  probable,  that  they  were  concerned  in  the 

'  Cicero,  in  Phon.  2. 
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conspiracy,  though  there  was  no  positive  evidence.  Caesar  too 
was  mentioned,  but  Cicero  thought  him  innocent;  and  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  mind  like  his 
to  participate  in  such  things.  In  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  affair,  and  to  obtain  such  evidence  as  might  make  the 
crime,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  a  delictum  manifestum, 
Cicero  made  use  of  a  stratagem.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
presence  of  some  ambassadors  from  the  Allobrogians,  who  had 
been  Roman  citizens  ever  since  Pompey's  return  from  the  war 
against  Sertorius,  and  whose  delegates  were  now  at  Rome,  in 
order  to  negotiate  a  loan  and  improve  their  condition.  These 
ambassadors  had  been  drawn  into  the  conspiracy  by  Catiline, 
and  were  acquainted  with  tlie  whole  plan.  Cicero  prevailed 
upon  them  to  disclose  to  him  the  proposals  which  had  been 
made  to  them  by  the  Catilinarians,  to  obtain  letters  from  the 
conspirators  and  then  to  deliver  them  up  to  him;  but  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  he  ordered  the  praetors,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
and  C.  Pomptinus,  to  arrest  them.  Those  letters  were  found 
among  their  papers,  and  the  evidence  was  complete.  The 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators  was  discussed  in 
the  senate.  There  is  no  question  that,  according  to  the  Roman 
law,  the  conspirators  were  punishable  with  death,  and  the  only 
thing  required  to  make  their  execution  legal  was  to  prove  the 
identity  of  their  signatures.  The  proposal  of  D.  Junius  Silanus 
therefore  was  quite  just.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  considered 
this  step  highly  dangerous,  and  as  calculated  to  excite  great 
exasperation,  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  wholesale  executions  of  former  times;  he  therefore  advised 
that  the  conspirators  should  be  distributed  in  several  towns, 
and  kept  in  strict  custody  for  life.  This  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  the  wisest  plan,  and  does  not  by  any  means  prove  that 
Caesar  was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy.  If  in  after-times, 
Cicero  did  ever  ask  himself  tlae  question,  whether  his  mode  of 
proceeding  against  the  conspirators  was  really  the  wisest,  and 
best  for  the  republic,  he  cannot  have  denied  to  himself  that, 
independently  of  the  unfortunate  consequences  to  his  own  person, 
it  would  have  been  better  if  Cato,  honourable  as  he  was,  had 
not  spoken,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  was  a 
misfortune  for  the  republic. 
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LECTURE  XCIII. 

The  reader  of  Cicero's  works  will  remember  that  he  frequently 
mentions  the  Jay  of  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  will  be  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it 
in  the  oration  for  P.  Sextius*,  Avhere  he  asks  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  the  conspiracy  had  been  discovered 
later,  and  if  Catiline  had  had  time  during  the  winter  to  throw 
himself  into  the  mountains.  This  is  strange;  for  every  one 
knows  that  Cicero  describes  the  nonae  illae  Decembres,  as  the 
day  of  his  triumph;  and  surely  the  wdnter  in  Etruria  has 
commenced  in  December.  But  this  arises  from  the  irregularities 
in  the  calendar.  Caesar  once  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
Febniary.  The  events  followed  one  another  very  rapidly; 
which  we  cannot  Avonder  at,  for  the  most  important  occurrences 
may  happen  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Catiline  had  joined  C.  Manlius  in  Etriiria.  Cicero  had  taken 
the  most  excellent  precautions.  Q.  !Metellus  Celer,  who  was 
with  an  army  in  Picenum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rimini, 
marched  towards  the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  to  seize 
the  passes  of  Faesulae,  by  which  Catiline  intended  to  hasten  to 
Gaul.  Cicero,  with  wonderful  skill,  kept  Antonius,  who  like- 
wise commanded  an  army,  away  from  the  conspirators,  and 
paralysed  him,  by  giving  up  to  him  various  advantages  which 
he  might  have  claimed  for  himself,  such  as  the  presidency  at 
the  elections,  and  the  like;  and  as  Antonius  was  ill,  the  com- 
mand against  Catiline  was  undertaken  by  his  lieutenant 
^I.  Petreius.  As  Mctellus  had  occupied  the  road  from  Etruria 
to  Gaul,  Catiline  was  compelled  to  accept  a  battle.  He  fell  as 
he  had  lived,  an  able  soldier:  his  men  fought  like  lions,  and 
died  like  the  soldiers  of  Spartacus. 

Thus  ended  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  The  gratitude  of  his 
country,  which  he  had  so  truly  deserved,  instead  of  being 
lasting,  was  only  momentary,  and  was  followed  by  hostility 
and  malice.  The  contemplation  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
one  of  the  saddest  in  human  life.  It  is  natural  that  an  eminent 
man  should  demand  acknowledgment :  for  as  truly  as  it  is  the 
will  of  nature  that  we  shoxdd  not  lie,  so  also  it  is  her  will  that 
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we  should  honour  noble  acts  and  acknowledge  them.     Plato 
says,  "  the  last  garment  which  a  pure  man  puts  off  is  the  love 
of  fame,"  and  if  he  does  put  it  off,  he  is  in  a  dangerous  way. 
I  have  once  said  in  my  public  life,  that  I  consider  too  slight  a 
love  of  fame,  that  is  of  true  and  immortal  fame,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  in  our  lives :  but  where  that  love  does  exist, 
I  apprehend  nothing.     When  I  contemplate  the  disease  of  our 
time,  I  perceive  with  pain,  that  there  are  very  few  who  strive 
after   immortal    fame:  that   wretched  and    unsatisfactory  life 
which  is  confined  to  the  present  moment,  leads  to   no  good. 
The   poems    of  Count  Platen,    the  first    among  our  poetical 
geniuses,  offend  many  readers  by  the  frequent  appearance  of 
the  poet's  painful   desire  to  be  honoured  and  acknowledged. 
An  actual  saint,  such  as  Vincent  de  Paula,  would  not  experi- 
ence any  painful  feeling  at  not  being  duly  appreciated,  but  his 
is  a  different  sphere.     If  an  extraordinary  mind  can  always  be 
active,  he  will  not  be  much  concerned  about  being  honoured 
or  not  honoured;  if,  however,  it  is  his  destiny  not  to  command 
over  bodies,   but  over  minds,   he  will  be  much  more  easily 
wounded  by  the  want  of  appreciation.     Cicero  was  a  man  of  a 
curious,  we  may   almost  say,   of  a  morbid  sensibility  to  any 
affront:  envy  and  hostility   were  ruinous  to  him.     It  was  a 
misfortune  for  him  that  he  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  want 
of  appreciation  on  the  part   of  his   fellow-citizens,  by  coming 
forward  and  shewing  what  he  was,  sometimes  doing  so  by  way 
of  reproach,    sometimes    by    argimient.      Persons    who    liave 
themselves  displayed  their  vanity  in  the  pettiest  affairs  of  their 
little  native  places  have  censured  Cicero  for  his  vanity,  and  have 
written  upon  it  in  a  a  very  edifying  manner.  It  always  grieves  me 
to  hear  such  expressions,  which  we  meet  with  even  among  the 
ancients;  for  I  love  Cicero  as  if  I  had  known  him,  and  I  judge  of 
him   as  I  would  of  a   near    relation   who   had    committed    a 
folly.     On  one  occasion  he  felt  much  hurt  by  the  indifference 
which  Pompey  shewed  towards  him.     Cicero  seems  to  have 
seen  little  of  Pompey  before  he  went  to  Asia;  for  Pompey 
was  constantly  absent  from  Kome,  and  Cicero  was  always  at 
home.    It  can  have  been  only  during  Pompey's  first  consulship 
that  the  two  men  came  in  close  contact  with  each  other;  and 
the  question  is,  how  far  their  acquaintance  had  the  character 
of  a  real  friendship.     Cicero  was  aedile  elect  in  the  year  in 
which   Pompey  was  consul.     When  Pompey  had  gained  his 
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great  victory  over  Mitliridatcs,  and  was  thinking  of  nolliinw 
and  nobody  but  hinisclC,  Cicero  sent  to  him  in  Asia  an  unfor- 
tunate letter^  to  inform  him  of  his  having  saved  his  country 
from  destruction,  and  to  express  his  disappointment  at  Pompey's 
not  having  taken  any  notice  of  it  in  his  letter.  This  letter  to 
Pompey  afterwards  became  the  cause  of  infinite  sorrow  to 
Cicero.  Pompey  answered  it  in  a  very  cold  manner,  and  was 
mean  enough  to  think  himself  insulted  by  Cicero,  who  had 
dared  to  mention  his  own  merits  by  the  side  of  those  of  the 
conqueror  of  ^lithridates.  Here  we  must  also  remember  the 
aristocratic  sentiments  which  Pompey  liked  to  display  towards 
a  novus  homo  like  Cicero,  for  his  family  was  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  aristocracy,  although  his  great  grand-fatlier  had 
been  a  musician.  They  had  amassed  immense  riches  by  robbery 
and  plunder. 

All  party  opinions  had  lost  their  significance;  sons  were 
found  among  the  opponents  of  the  party  to  which  their  fathers 
had  belonged.  Even  at  the  end  of  his  consulship  Cicero  was 
most  impudently  assailed  by  ]\Ictellus  and  Bestia,  two  men  of 
very  high  plebeian  nobility,  who  then  acted  the  part  of  dema- 
gogues. It  is  very  pleasing  to  read  Cicero's  oration  for 
Murcna,  and  to  see  the  quiet  inward  satisfaction  which  made 
him  happy  for  some  time  after  his  consulship.  This  speech 
has  never  yet  been  fully  understood,  especially  by  the  jurists 
who  have  come  forward  as  the  champions  of  the  great  lawyer 
Ser.  Sulpicius;  no  one  has  recognised  in  it  the  happ}'  state  of 
mind  which  Cicero  enjoyed  at  the  time.  If  a  man  has  taken 
a  part  in  the  great  events  of  the  world,  he  looks  upon  things 
which  are  little  as  very  little;  and  lie  cannot  conceive  that 
people,  to  whom  their  little  is  their  All  and  their  Everything, 
should  feel  offended  at  a  natural  expression  of  his  sentiments. 
I  have  myself  experienced  this  during  the  great  commotions 
which  I  have  witnessed.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  speech  for  ^lurena  have  for  centuries 
been  looked  upon  as  trifling,  and  even  at  the  present  day  they 
are  not  understood.  The  stoic  philosophy,  and  the  juris- 
prudence, of  which  Cicero  speaks  so  highly  on  other  occasions, 
are  here  treated  of  as  ridiculous;  but  all  this  is  only  the  inno- 
cent expression  of  his  cheerful  state  of  mind. 

In  his  youth  Cicero  had  been  without  friends,  and  afterwards 
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he  attaclied  himself  chiefly  to  young  men  of  talent,  whom  he 
raised  and  drew  towards  himself  wherever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. Hortensius,  who  was  exceedingly  afraid  of  being 
eclipsed,  pursued  the  very  contrary  plan  towards  rising  young 
men.  In  this  manner,  Brutus  and  the  very  different  Caelius 
Rufus  became  attached  to  Cicero,  and  Catullus  too  knew  him, 
and  was  treated  by  him  with  afi:ection.  Cicero  was  not  repul- 
sive even  to  those  young  men  who  had  gone  astray  from  the 
path  of  virtue;  and  thus  we  find  him  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  lead  the  talented  Curio  to  adopt  a  better  mode  of 
life,  though  unfortunately  without  success.^  Among  the  few 
interesting  things  which  occur  in  the  letters  of  M.  Aurelius  to 
Fronto,  there  is  one  passage  in  which  the  emperor  intimates 
that  the  Roman  language  had  no  word  for  (faXoaropyM,  that 
is,  a  tender  love  for  one's  friends  and  parents.'*  This  feeling 
was  not  a  Roman  one,  but  Cicero  possessed  it  in  a  degree 
which  few  Romans  could  comprehend;  and  hence  he  was 
laughed  at  as  unmanly  and  effeminate  for  the  grief  which  he 
felt  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.^  But  nevertheless  he 
was  not  a  man  of  weak  character;  whenever  there  was  need 
of  it,  he  shewed  the  greatest  firmness  and  resolution.  What 
makes  him  appear  weak  is  his  sensitive  nature;  a  thing  which 
he  thouglit  an  indignity  (indignum)  completely  annihilated 
him.     Wlien  Milton  makes  God  say  to  Adam 

A  nice  and  subtle  happiness,  I  see, 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest, 

he  makes  me  think  of  that  class  of  men  to  which  Cicero  be- 
longed. I  have  known  a  man  of  a  very  similar  character, 
Frederic  Jacobi,  who  has  likewise  been  charged  with  vanity, 
irascibility,  and  weakness.  He  often  reminded  me  of  Cicero, 
whose  character  has,  in  fact,  become  clear  to  me  in  my  inter- 
course with  Jacobi. 

The  root,  indeed,  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  was  destroyed, 
but  many  of  its  fibres  yet  remained,  and  soon  began  to  shoot. 
Not  long  after  Cicero's  consulship,  an  event  took  place  to  which 
the  misfortunes  of  the  test  of  his  life  were  attributable.  This 
was  the  trial  of  P.  Clodius,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of 
Appius  Claudius,  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Appius  Claudius 
the  decemvir.    The  eldest,  who  bore  the  family  name,  Appius, 

^  Cicero,  Brutus,  81.  ■*  Frontonis  Reliquiae,  p.  144,  ed.  Niebulir. 

*  Ad  Famil.  iv.  5,  ix.  II,  ad  Atticum,  xii.  12,  18,  19,  26. 
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was  a  good-natured,  but  s^uperstltiousaiid  littlc-mindod  person; 
as,  liowevcr,  he  was  wonlthy,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
lie  obtained  the  liighest  liunours  in  the  rep\d)lie.  Clodius  had 
also  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Lucullns.  He  thus 
belonged  to  the  highest  aristrocracy  of  Rome;  but  tliis  was  no 
longer  of  any  consequence:  the  question  at  that  time  was,  not 
\\]\n  \v;i>  the  noblest,  lint  who  possessed  the  greatest  power. 
1'.  Clodius  is  an  exem  pi  ideation  of  that  most  fearful  state  of 
demoralisation^  which  was  just  then  at  its  height;  he  was  one 
of  those  who  contributed  most  to  the  fall  of  Rome.  At  the 
festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which,  like  the  Thcsmophoria,  was 
celebrated  by  the  vestals  and  matrons,  he  had  sneaked,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  woman,  into  the  house  of  the  pontifex  maximus, 
to  have  a  rendezvous  there  with  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  J.  Caesar. 
The  crime  was  discovered,  and  Clodius  was  brought  to  trial. 
I'hv  whole  proceeding  shews  that  a  change  must  have  taken 
])lacc;  for,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  he  ought  to  have  been 
tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  pontiffs;  and  would  to 
God  that  this  regulation  had  now  been  in  force,  for  Clodius 
would  unquestionably  have  been  condemned,  and  Cicero  would 
have  been  spared  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  But  the  <  >\d  law, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  except  in  cases 
relating  to  the  ceremonies,  must  have  been  abolished,  though 
nobody  knows  when  this  was  done.  Clodius  tried  to  prove  an 
alibi,  and  had  the  impudence  to  call  Cicero  as  his  witness.^  Up  to 
this  time,  no  hostility  is  said  to  have  existed  between  the  two 
men ;  and  Clodius  was  so  dangerous  a  person,  that  Cicero  ought 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  simply  stating  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  matter;  but  he  was  led  away,  it  is  said,  by  the  desire 
to  justify  himsell'to  liis  doinineering  wife,  and  to  prove  to  her 
tliat  he  was  not  a  friend  of  the  Claudian  flimily.  Accordingly, 
he  not  only  bore  witness  against  Clodius,  but  gave  free  expres- 
sion to  his  indignation,  and  said  things  which  would  necessarily 
have  brought  about  the  condemnation  of  Clodius,  had  he  not 
purchased  his  acquittal.'^  Things  were  then  in  such  a  frightful 
condition,  that  the  defendant  had  to  deposit  his  bribe  before 
the  trial  began. 

Clodius  could  never  fornjetthe  conduct  of  Cicero  uu  that  dav, 

"  Cicero,  arl  Auimm,  i.  14. 

'  Cicero,  «f/  Alliciim,  i.  16,  18;  Tlutarch,  C/cero,  29,  Caesar,  10,  and  espe- 
cially Cii<  r<i,  In  Cloilium  ct  Curionem. 
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and  meditated  revenge.  Pompcy,  too,  on  liis  return  to 
Rome,  shewed  the  same  conduct  towards  Cicero  as  before.  He 
treated  him  with  worse  than  indiiFerence ;  he  insulted  him,  and 
encouraged  Clodius  to  undertake  something  against  him. 
Clodius  now  caused  himself  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  in  order  to  obtain  the  tribuneship.^ 
Disgraceful  things  were  then  going  on  at  Rome,  and  Clodius 
had  a  hand  in  all  of  them.  I  shall  mention  only  one.  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Alexandria  on  account  of 
his  vices,  came  to  Rome,  and  bargained  with  the  rulers  about 
the  price  of  his  restoration.  The  people  of  Alexandria  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  justify  themselves,  and  to  prove  the  shame- 
ful conduct  of  their,  late  king :  but  he,,  with  the  connivance  of 
the  Romans,  caused  the  most  distinguished  among  the  ambas- 
sadors to  be  assassinated.9 

The  tribuneship  of  Clodius  falls  in  the  year  after  Caesar's 
consulship  (a.U.  693)  and  four  years  after  that  of  Cicero.  It 
may  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars.  Pompey 
and  M.  Crassus  had  hitherto  been  the  most  powerful  men  in 
the  republic,  and  Caesar  had  not  yet  exercised  any  great  influ- 
ence, though  his  favour  with  the  people  was  immense.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little  about  his  family .^^ 
The  Julia  gens  which  had  come  from  Alba  to  Rome,  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  gentes  minores.  During  the  first  period  of 
tlie  republic,  members  of  it  were  often  invested  with  curule 

^  Such  transitiones  ad  plebem  were  not  unfrequeiit  in  early  times,  when  it  was 
not  even  necessar'y  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  fur  a  man  might  go 
completely  over  to  the  plebeians  by  the  mere  act  of  his  own  will.  He  became  an 
aerarian,  and  was  registered  by  the  censor  in  a  tribe.  But  this  custom  had  long 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  persons  knew  httle  or  nothing  about  it;  hence  Cicero 
disputed  the  legality  of  Clodius'  tribuneship,  but  there  was  no  real  ground  for 
doing  so. — N. 

^  Cicero,  pro  Caelio,  10.  Compare  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  oration,  "  De 
rege  Alexandrino." 

'"  It  is  a  singidar  circumstance  that  his  two  biographies  by  Sixetonius  and 
Plutarch  are  both  aK4<pa\oi.  With  regard  to  Suetonius  the  fact  is  well  kno\vn, 
but  it  is  only  since  the  year  1812  (Lydus,  De  Magistr.  ii.  6.)  that  we  know  that 
the  part  which  is  wanting  also  contained  a  dedication  to  the  praefectus  jiraetorio 
of  the  time,  a  fact  which  has  not  j^et  found  its  way  into  any  histoiy  of  Koman 
literature.  That  Plutarch's  life  of  Caesar  is  likewise  aK(<pa\os  has,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  not  yet  been  noticed.  The  fact  is  not  mentioned  any  where;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  beginning  is  wanting.  Plutarch  coidd  not  have  passed 
over  Caesar's  ancestors,  father,  and  whole  familj^  together  with  the  history  of 
his  youth.  The  hfe,  as  it  now  stands,  opens  with  the  demand  of  Sulla  relative 
to  Caesar's  second  wife  Cjriiulia;  but  this  is  no  beginning  at  all. — N.  , 
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ofliccs;  but  from  the  fourtli  to  tlic  seventh  century  it  entirely 
disappears,  and  it  Is  only  about  the  end  of"  that  period  that  it 
conies  lortli  from  its  obscurity.  The  patrician  rank  had  then 
so  little  meaning  tliat,  with  the  exception  of  Sulla  and  a  few 
others  the  patricians  sided  with  the  popular  party.  Such  also 
was  the  case  with  the  Julii.  Julia,  the  sister  of  Caesar's  father, 
was  married  to  the  elder  j\larius;  and  Caesar  therefore  was 
attached  to  his  uncle  Marius  and  his  recollections,  from  his 
early  youth,  just  as  Plato  was  attached  to  his  mother's  uncle, 
lie  himself  was  married  to  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and 
Sulla  wished  to  dissolve  this  marriage;  but  Caesar,  young  as 
he  was,  shewed  his  noble  soul,  for  where  all  trendjled,  he 
refused  to  bend,  and  resisted.  They  might  take  her  from  him 
by  force,  and  might  threaten  his  life,  but  he  would  not  consent 
to  divorce  the  wife  he  loved.  Her  dowry  however  was  taken 
away,  because  the  property  of  her  father  was  confiscated.  Cae- 
sar was  not  on  the  proscription  list  of  Sulla,  but  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself,  for  he  was  persecuted,  Avith  the  knowledge  of 
the  dictator,  by  his  catchpolls,  the  Cornelii,  and  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  his  own  life.  Caesar,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  young  nobles,  had  married  very  early,  and 
was  still  very  yoiuig  at  the  time  of  Sulla's  tyranny:  but  there 
was  something  so  extraordinary  in  his  character,  that  even 
some  of  the  savage  agents  of  Sulla  could  not  bear  the  thought 
that  so  distinguished  a  young  man  should  be  sacrificed;  and 
Sulla  was  at  last  induced,  though  not  without  great  difliculty, 
to  stop  the  persecution  against  him.  Caesar  now  returned  to 
Rome.  Had  Cicero  been  as  thoughtful  as  Caesar,  he  Avould 
have  been  a  happier  man,  for  Caesar  possessed  the  greatest 
boldness  and  resolution,  combined  with  an  incredible  degree  of 
prudence  and  cunning;  so  long  therefore  as  Sulla  lived,  Caesar 
spent  his  time  in  the  active  pursuit  of  study,  like  an  ordinary 
man  of  good  education;  and  he,  who  was  afterwards  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age,  shewed  no  trace  of  military  anil)i- 
tion,  and  received  no  military  training.  When  he  went  to 
Spain  as  quaestor  he,  for  the  first  time,  commanded  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  and  became  a  great  general  at  once,  just  hke 
^loreau  who  served  in  his  first  campaign  as  comnuuider  of  a 
division.  Frederic  the  Great  too  never  went  through  any 
military  training.  After  his  quacstorship,  Caesar  obtained  the 
aedileship,   in  wliich  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraor- 
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clinary  munificence  and  splendour,  although  he  was  by  no 
means  rich.  He  was  unconcerned  about  money  matters,  reckon- 
ing upon  great  things  that  were  to  come;  and  whoever  lent 
him  money  had  in  Caesar's  heart  a  security  that  he  would  be 
repaid  tenfold,  if  Caesar  should  come  into  power. 

It  was  during  his  aedileship  that  he  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  the 
Marian  party,  for  the  party  of  Sulla  was  already  sinking  in 
public  opinion.  In  this  spirit  he  had  honoured  his  aunt  Julia, 
the  wife  of  IMarius,  with  a  splendid  funeral  oration,  the  first 
that  was  ever  delivered  upon  a  woman.  It  was  an  unworthy 
act  of  the  victorious  party  that  it  had  destroyed  all  the  monu- 
mental honours  of  .Marius,  and  had  removed  his  statues  and 
monuments;  but  Caesar  one  night  secretly  caused  the  statue 
of  Marius  to  be  restored  in  the  Capitol,  together  with  a  statue 
of  Minerva  putting  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Marius,  and  an 
inscription  recording  all  his  titles.  This  created  such  a  terror 
at  Rome,  that  the  aged  Catulus^  in  his  folly,  wished  the 
senate  to  interfere  and  accuse  Caesar;  but  public  opinion  was 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  After  his  aedileship,  Caesar  became 
praetor,  and  four  years  after  Cicero's  consulship,  he  was  elected 
consul,  A.  U.693. 

There  are  many  isolated  facts  in  ancient  history,  to  which 
attention  is  not  usually  paid^  although  to  an  attentive  observer 
they  are  of  the  highest  interest.  One  such  is  the  account — 
whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  cannot  decide — that  when  Cicero 
as  a  young  man  went  to  Rhodes  to  complete  his  education, 
and  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  about  his  life,  the  Pythia 
advised  him  to  live  for  himself,  and  not  to  take  the  opinions 
of  others  as  his  guide.^^  If  this  is  an  invention,  it  was  cer- 
tainly made  by  one  who  saw  very  deeply,  and  perceived  the 
real  cause  of  all  Cicero's  sufferings.  If  the  Pythia  did  give 
such  an  answer,  then  this  is  one  of  the  oracles  which  might 
tempt  us  to  believe  in  an  actual  inspiration  of  the  priestess. 

"  Plutarch,  Cicero,  5. 
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LECTURE  XCIV. 

AmOXG  the  features  wliidi  are  particularly  cliaractcristic  in 
Caesar,  I  must  mention  his  great  openness,  lively  disposition, 
and  love  of  friendship.  He  was  cordial,  but  not  tender,  like 
Cicero:  he  also  differed  from  him  in  his  natural  desire  to  have 
manv  friends.  Great  qualities  and  talents  alone  were  sufficient 
to  attract  him,  and  this  circumstance  led  him  to  form  friend- 
ships with  persons  whose  characters  were  diametrically  opposed 
to  his,  and  who  injured  his  reputation.  He  was  perfectly  free 
from  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Pompey,  but  he  could  not 
tolerate  an  assumed  superiority  which  was  not  based  upon  real 
merit.  Bad  as  Lucan's  poems  are,  the  words  in  which  he 
describes  this  feature  in  Caesar's  character  are  truly  great.^ 
Pompey  could  not  bear  to  see  Caesar  standing  beside  him,  and 
Caesar  could  not  endure  the  pretension  of  Pompey  to  stand 
above  him,  for  he  knew  how  infinitely  inferior  he  was.  His 
talents  were  of  the  most  varied  kind :  he  possessed  an  unparal- 
leled facility  and  energy  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties; 
his  extraordinary  memory  is  well  known.  He  had  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  faith  in  himself  and  his  fortune;  this  gave 
him  an  undoubting  confidence  that  he  would  succeed  in  every 
thing.  Hence  most  of  the  things  he  did  bear  no  impress  of 
labour  or  study.  His  eloquence,  for  instance,  and  his  whole 
style  are  not  those  of  any  school ;  every  thing  was  with  him  the 
mere  exercise  and  development  of  his  innate  powers.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  man  of  uncommon  acuteness  and  observation,  and 
of  great  scientific  acquirements;  all  his  knowledge  was  obtained 
at  a  time  when  it  had  a  real  interest  for  him,  and  engaged  all 
the  great  powers  of  his  mind.  As  a  prose  writer,  Caesar 
stands  forth  as  the  greatest  master  in  Roman  literature  in  the 
yevo^  a0eXe9;  and  what  Cicero  says  of  him  in  his  Brutus-  is 
true  and  altogether  excellent.  His  style  {sermoni  propior)  is 
that  of  the  conversation  of  a  highly  educated  and  accomplish- 
ed man,  who  speaks  with  incomparable  gracefulness  and  sim- 
plicity. His  speeches  must  have  been  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 
Posterity  has  been  more  just  towards  his   talents   than    his 

'   Pharsal. i.\25:  nee  qnemquam  jam  ferre  potest   Caesarve  priorem,    Pow- 
veiune  parent. 
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contemporaries:  Tacitus  had  a  thorough  appreciation  of  him.^ 
It  is  no  slight  honour  to  grammar  that  Caesar  took  a  great  interest 
in  it.  If  we  had  his  work  on  "  Analogy,"  we  should  probably 
find  that  it  surpassed  the  productions  of  the  grammarians,  as 
much  as  his  history  surpasses  all  similar  works  recording  the 
exploits  of  their  authors.  I  have  already  remarked  that  his 
military  genius  burst  forth  at  once,  and  without  previous 
training.  Caesar  was  one  of  those  healthy  and  strong  cha- 
racters who  have  a  clear  perception  of  their  objects  in  life,  and 
devise  for  themselves  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  Far  from 
being  an  intriguer,  like  most  men  of  his  time,  he  was  the  most 
open-hearted  being  in  existence.  In  his  connexions  with  others 
he  knew  nothing  of  intrigues;  and  this  led  him  to  overlook 
many  things  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  failed  to 
observe.  Many  of  his  acts  of  violence  were  only  the  conse- 
quences of  previous  carelessness,  openness,  and  confidence  in 
others.  His  humanity,  mildness,  and  kindness  of  heart  were 
manifested  after  his  victory  in  a  manner  which  no  one  had 
anticipated ;  and  these  qualities  were  realities  with  him :  they 
were  not  artificially  assumed,  as  they  were  by  Augustus,  who 
was  a  mere  actor  throughout  his  life.  Had  Caesar  been  born 
on  the  throne,  or  had  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the  republic 
was  not  yet  in  so  complete  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  could 
have  been  carried  on  —  for  instance,  in  the  time  of  Scipio — he 
would  have  attained  the  object  of  his  life  with  the  greatest 
eclat.  Had  he  lived  in  a  republican  age,  he  would  never  have 
thought  of  setting  himself  above  the  law;  but  he  belonged  to 
a  period  when,  as  the  poet  says,  he  had  no  choice  between 
being  either  the  anvil  or  the  hammer;  and  he  had  of  course 
no  difficulty  in  making  his  choice.  It  was  not  Caesar's  nature, 
as  it  was  Cicero's,  to  go  with  the  wind ;  he  felt  that  he  must 
master  events,  and  could  not  avoid  placing  himself  Avhere  he 
stood :  the  tide  of  events  carried  him  thither  irresistibly.  Cato 
might  still  dream  of  the  possibility  of  reviving  the  republic  by 
means  of  the  faex  plebis,  and  of  carrying  it  on  as  in  the  days 
of  Curius  and  Fabricius:  but  the  time  for  that  was  gone  by. 

With  regard  to  Caesar's  military  career,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  acted  unconscientiously.  His  Gallic  wars  are,  for  the 
most  part  truly  criminal:  his  conduct  towards  the  Usipetes 
and  Tenchteri  was  horrible;  and  that  towards  Vercingetorix 

^  See  his  Annales,  xiii.  3,  Germania,  .28. 
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(Icplorablo,  the  consequence  of  nn  unliappy  anilni'mn.  These 
and  similar  acts  are  to  be  lamented,  and  are  altogether  unjus- 
tillable,  though  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  views  then 
entertained  in  respect  to  the  Gauls;  but  towards  his  fellow- 
citizens  he  was  never  guilty  of  such  conduct.  The  ruling 
jKirty  acted  towards  him  not  only  foolishly,  but  very  unjustly. 
They  ought  not  to  have  opposed  his  suing  for  the  consulship 
from  (iaul;  and  if  he  had  obtained  it  peaceably,  it  would  not 
only  have  been  better  than  Pompcy's  second  and  third  con- 
sulships, but  would  probably  have  been  tranquil  and  beneficial 
to  the  state.  If  there  was  any  means  of  remedying  the  con- 
dition of  the  republic — which,  in  my  opinion,  was  almost 
impossible — Caesar  was  the  only  man  capable  of  devising  and 
applying  it.  His  mildness  towards  many,  and  especially  his 
generous  conduct  towards  Cicero,  who  had  gi'catly  provoked 
him,  shew  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  of  Pompcy,  whose 
vanity  was  hurt  by  the  merest  trifles.  Cicero  had  every  where 
joined  Caesar's  enemies;  but  Caesar  would  nevertheless  have  been 
glad  to  take  Cicero  with  him  to  Gaul,  in  order  to  protect  him. 
But  notwithstanding  the  benevolence  and  amiableness 
which  he  shewed  on  all  occasions,  Caesar  Avas  a  demoniac, 
who  went  on  in  life  with  a  passionate  rapidity.  His  extra- 
vagance, for  example,  in  his  aedileship,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  people,  was  immense;  and  this  made  him  de- 
pendent upon  others,  especially  upon  Crassus,  who  advanced 
him  enormous  sums.  If,  during  his  consulship,  there  had 
been  a  party  desirous  of  making  themselves  independent  of 
Pompey's  influence,  and  of  honestly  attaching  themselves  to 
Caesar,  his  consulship  would  not  have  been  marked  with  any 
stain.  It  was  then  customary  to  give  the  consulship  in  rebus 
urbanis,  and  the  office  was  thus  to  Caesar  a  loss  of  time,  for  his 
object  was  to  get  a  province,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  he  could  not  enter  upon  till  after  the  expiration  of 
his  year  of  office.  In  that  year,  Q.  Vatinius,  who  was  tribune 
of  the  people,  caused,  with  a  violation  of  the  law  then  not 
uncommon,  the  whole  of  lUyricum  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  be 
given  to  Caesar  as  his  province  for  five  years;  afterwards 
Transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  not  yet  a  Roman  province,  was 
added  to  it.''     This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  province  being 

'  Scholia   Bobiens.   in    Valin,j).3\7,  cd.   Orclli;  Sueton.  Caesar,22;   Dion 
Cassius,  xxxviii.  8:  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  13. 
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assigned  to  a  proconsul  for  a  definite  period  longer  than  one 
year ;  for  Pompey  liad  liitherto  always  had  his  provinces  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

In  his  consulship,  Caesar  carried  several  popular  laws,  and 
founded  a  colony  at  Capua.*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
Capua,  ever  since  its  conquest  in  the  second  Punic  war,  could 
have  remained  in  that  singular  condition,  in  which  the  land 
and  the  buildings  ujDon  it  were  the  property  of  the  Roman 
republic.  The  houses  may  have  been  let;  but  the  land  was 
cultivated  by  hereditary  occupants,  on  condition  of  their  pay- 
ing the  tithes  of  its  produce.  The  republic,  however,  always 
retained  the  right  to  take  the  land  back,  and  to  make  such  new 
arrangements  as  were  thought  useful  or  necessary.  Two  at- 
tempts had  already  been  made  to  change  this  state  of  things. 
The  first  was  a  proposal  of  M.  Brutus,  in  Cinna's  consulship; 
the  second  was  made  by  Servilius  Rullus,  who  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  had  proposed  that  the  ager  Campanus  should  be 
divided  among  the  Roman  citizens;  but  Cicero  had  opposed 
this  scheme  of  establishing  a  colony.  Wlien  Caesar  brought 
forAvard  his  bill  concerning  the  colony  at  Capua,  Cicero  de- 
clined being  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  sent 
to  superintend  the  establishment  of  the  colony.^  Caesar  took 
this  as  a  great  personal  insult;  and  the  two  men  thus  became, 
for  a  time,  alienated  from  each  other.  But  the  enmity  would 
soon  have  passed  over,  had  Cicero  been  willing  to  accompany 
Caesar  to  Gaul.  Cicero's  brother,  Quintus,  who  did  go  with 
Caesar,  was  always  treated  by  him  with  especial  favour.  Caesar 
afterwards  again  endeavoured,  on  all  occasions,  to  give  Cicero 
proofs  of  his  attachment  and  devotion  to  him.  But  Cicero  was 
kept  at  Rome  by  his  evil  star.  Caesar's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  was  an  honest  man,  but 
narrow-minded  and  obstinate ;  and  Caesar's  relation  to  him  was 
exceedingly  unpleasant. 

The  year  following  was  that  of  the  unfortunate  consulship 
of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius,  two  men  whom  we 
may  truly  call  aXcT7]pioi,  or  sinful,  and  what  Cicero  says  of 
them  is  no  declamatory  exaggeration.  They  literally  sold 
Cicero  to  Clodius,  who  promised  to  secure  to  Piso  the  province 
of  Macedonia;  and  to  Gabinius  the  rich  province  of  Syria,  with 

*  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.44;  Sueton.   Caesar,  20;   Appian, /.  c. ;  ii.  10;    Cicero,  ad 
AtHcum,  ii.  16.  s  Cicero,  ad  Aiticum,  ii.  19. 
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tlic  prospect  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletcs  to  his  throne.  The 
consuls  accordingly  assisted  Clodius  in  his  detestable  rogations 
which  were  directed  against  Cicero.  Clodius  then  accused 
Cicero  of  having  put  to  death  Roman  citizens  without  a  trial.^ 
I  liave  already  statcl  that  the  case  of  Catiline  and  his  associates 
was  a  manifest  urn  delict  urn,  t\vdi  according  to  the  old  criminal  law 
no  fui-ther  trial  was  necessary,  and  that  Cicero  was  undoubtedly 
justified  in  putting  them  to  death.  But  the  lef/es  Porciae,  of 
which  there  were  three  7,  the  last  of  which  had  probably  been 
enacted  by  L.  Porcius  in  the  social  war,  had,  it  may  be,  intro- 
duced a  modification,  according  to  which  a  Roman  citizen 
coidd  not  l)e  put  to  death  in  all  places.  In  former  times  a 
person  might  evade  the  sentence  of  a  popular  court  by  with- 
drawing to  a  municipium;  but  since  the  Italicans  had  obtained 
the  franchise,  a  change  in  this  respect  had  become  necessary, 
and  in  Cicero's  time  we  actually  find  that  it  was  the  current 
opinion,  that  a  true  citizen  could  not  legally  suffer  the  penalty 
of  death.  It  was,  therefore,  according  to  the  Porclan  law, 
either  altogether  illegal  to  put  a  citizen  to  death,  or  it  was 
commanded  that,  if  absolutely  necessary,  he  should  be  executed 
on  the  spot.  Hence,  it  might  have  been  urged  against  Cicero, 
rjuod  civcm  Romamnn  necasset,  but  there  would  have  beeu  no 
reason  for  adding  indemnctum;  for  the  crime  was  a  manijestum 
delictum.  However,  whether  justly  or  unjustly^  Clodius  brought 
forward  the  accusation. 

Every  body  withdrew  from  Cicero.  Pompey  went  into 
the  country,  and  kept  aloof  from  all  Cicero's  friends.  Caesar 
was  absent  in  Gaul;  and  M.  Crassus  bore  a  deep  grudge 
against  Cicero:  he  was  implacable,  because  he  had  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy^; 
and  it  was  a  general  opinion,  not  without  foundation, 
that  Crassus  had  been  an  accomplice.  Cicero  himself  had 
not  been  guilty  of  any  malice ;  for  he  had  only  repeated  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses,  who  stated  what  was  true.  It  is 
one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  Cicero's  great  soul,  that  he  loved 
P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  his  enemy,  without  any  regard  to  circum- 

"  Veil.  Patcrc.  ii.  45;  Li\-y,  S/jjV.  103;  Dion  Cassius.xxxviii.  14;  Plutarch, 
Cicero.  .3,  foil. 

'  Cicero,  De  Re  Publira,'ii.3\:  Ires  stmt  trium  rorciorum.  Compare  Orclli, 
Onimosl.  TulUanum,  iii.  p.  251,  foil. 

*  A?conins,  in  Cic.  in  tog.  cand.  p. 83,  ed.  Orelli.   Compare  Salliist,  Catil.  17. 
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stances ;  he  heartily  wished  young  Crassus  to  rise  in  the  repub- 
lic and  become  great.  Cicero  could  not  await  the  day  of  trial, 
for  he  would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  The  coiacilia  no 
longer  consisted  of  honest  country  people,  but  of  the  lowest 
rabble,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  by  their  leader  in 
whatever  direction  he  pleased.  Cicero  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  The  senators,  bad  as  they  were 
in  other  respects,  shewed  great  sympathy  for  him,  and  encou- 
raged one  another.  Cicero,  however,  was  condemned;  and 
Clodius  followed  up  his  victory,  because  he  saw  that  the  gover- 
ment  had  no  power.  He  destroyed  Cicero's  houses  and  villas,  and 
offered  his  property  for  sale,  but  no  one  would  purchase.  He 
then  dedicated  a  chapel  of  Liberty  on  the  Palatine,  on  the  site 
of  Cicero's  housed,  which  I  have  discovered;  that  is  to  say, 
I  know  the  place  within  about  fifty  feet,  where  the  house  must 
have  stood,  and  have  often  visited  the  spot.  Clodius  outlawed 
not  only  Cicero,  but  all  those  who  should  afford  him  any  pro- 
tection. Cicero  at  first  wished  to  go  to  Sicily,  but  the  praetor 
of  that  province,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  was  too 
cowardly;  he  therefore  went  to  jMacedonia,  and  lived  with  the 
quaestor  Plancius,  who  received  and  treated  him  like  a  brother. 
Clodius  kept  the  promise  he  had  made  to  the  consuls :  Gabinius 
obtained  Syria,  and  Piso  Macedonia. ^'^  Clodius  himself  robbed 
with  the  greatest  impudence  whatever  he  pleased.  This  lasted 
as  long  as  he  was  in  office. 

The  year  after,  public  opinion  turned  so  much  in  favour  of 
Cicero,  indignation  was  expressed  so  loudly,  and  so  many  peti- 
tions were  sent  in  from  all  quarters,  that  he  was  formally  re- 
called. His  return  was  a  triumph  which  comforted  him  for  the 
moment.    He  felt  happier  than  ever ;  but  his  happiness  did  not 
last  long :  misfortune  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
The  speeches  which  he  had  delivered  the  year  before  his  mis- 
fortune, especially  that  for  L.  Flaccus,  who  was  a  man  of  too 
different  a  turn  of  mind  from  his  own  to  be  his  friend,  but  who 
had  assisted  him  in  suppressing  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  are 
as  interesting  as  that  for  Murena.  In  the  latter,  we  see  Cicero's 
quiet  satisfaction  and  happiness,  the  result  of  what  he  had  ac- 
complished ;  whereas  the  former  is  pervaded  by   a  suppressed 

*  Cicero,  ad  Atticum,  iv.  2,  pro  Domo,  41,  foil.     In  the  reigu  of  Claudius, 
the  house  was  restored,  but  was  again  destroyed  iu  the  fire  of  Nero.  —  N. 
'"  Cicero,  in  Pison.  16;  Plutarch,  Cicero,  30. 
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and  deep  {^ricl",  the  coiis:o(|Ucnce  of  his  Iccllng  tluit,  niter  ull,  it 
liad  been  ol'ao  little  advantage  to  him  to  have  saved  his  eountry, 
and  that  it  had  even  endangered  his  life.  His  happiness  was  dis- 
turbed the  very  year  after  his  return.  Tiic  internal  condition 
of  Rome  grew  worse  and  worse.  Ponipey  was  now  friendly 
towards  Cicero,  but  only  because  he  had  fallen  out  with  Clo- 
dius.  Pompcy  and  M.Crassus  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  con- 
sulship a  second  time.  All  the  viri  boni  opposed  this  scheme  by 
all  means;  but  it  was  realised  by  violence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  had  formerly  gained  their  ends. 
L.  Domitius,  a  brother-in-law  of  Cato,  who  was  likewise  a  can- 
didate, was  intimidated  by  armed  soldiers  when  he  was  going 
to  attend  the  elections.  His  servant,  who  bore  the  torch  before 
him,  was  cut  down  before  his  eyes,  to  intimate  to  him  that  he 
had  to  expect  the  same  fate,  if  he  persisted  in  his  suit  for  the 
consulship." 

h\  this  manner  the  two  pillars  of  the  optimatcs  entered  upon 
their  second  consulship,  which  is  marked  in  history  by  many 
acts  which  no  one  can  justify.  The  consuls  caused  provinces 
to  be  given  to  themselves  for  five  years  by  a  lex  Trebouia^-  : 
Pompey  obtained  Spain,  and  Crassus  Syria,  with  the  command 
in  the  war  against  the  Parthians.  This  unconstitutional  act 
received  its  punishment  afterwards,  for  Crassus  fell  in  the  war 
against  the  Parthians,  and  Pompcy,  too,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  own  ruin.  In  order  to  conciliate  Caesar,  the  administration 
of  his  provinces  was  likewise  prolonged  to  him  for  five  years 
more.  It  was  a  painful  thing  for  Cicero  to  be  obliged  to  speak 
in  favour  of  this  arrangement  about  the  provinces,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  peace ;  but  experience  had  taught  him 
to  yield  to  necessity. 

The  stfite  of  anarchy  and  internal  convulsions  went  on  in- 
creasing at  Rome;  and  things  came  at  last,  in  the  year  701, 
to  such  a  point,  that  not  only  was  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
hold  the  elections  (which  had  often  happened  before),  but  that 
Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul,  a  thing  which  had  never 
yet  occurred.  In  this  consulship,  which  was  his  third,  Pompey 
carried  several  laws,  especially  one  concerning  res  judiciariae, 

"  Dion  Ca-ssius,  xxxix.  27.  full;  Plutarcli,  Cato  Min.  41.  foil.,  Pomp.  52, 
Crassus,  15;  Appiaii,  JJc  Bell  Civil,  ii.  17;  Vull.  Patcrc.  ii.  46. 

"  The  pcntcs  of  the  Italicans  now  begin  to  appear  in  the  Fasti:  Trebonius  is 
a  Lucaniaii  name;  Asinius  Pollio,  Munatius  Plancus,  and  others,  likewise  came 
from  Italian  towns.  —  N. 
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the  particulars  of  which,  however,  are  but  very  im^Dcrfectly 
known,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  form  a  clear  notion  of 
it ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  it  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  equites,  from  among  whom  the  jury  were  taken.^^  The  mode 
of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  justice  was  also  modified  by  these 
laws,  and  the  powers  of  the  pleaders  seem  to  have  been  in- 
creased.i^  His  law  de  ambitu  was  ridiculous;  for  it  was  a 
notorious  fact,  that  no  man  could  obtain  the  consulship  unless 
he  purchased  it;  and  it  almost  appears  as  if  it  had  only  been 
Pompey's  intention  to  prevent  a  certain  grossness  or  licentious- 
ness in  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

It  was  shortly  before  the  third  consulship  of  Pompey,  that 
Milo,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  SuUanian'^  family,  met 
Clodius,  his  mortal  enemy,  on  the  road  leading  from  Rome  to 
the  modern  Albano.  Each  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  men 
to  protect  him,  in  case  of  an  attack,  just  as  our  nobles  used  to 
travel  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  In  a  severe  struggle 
which  took  place,  Clodius  was  fatally  wounded  and  died. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  fearful  tumult,  and  Milo  was  charged  with 
having  murdered  him.  Pompey,  wishing  to  prevent  Milo 
from  obtaining  the  consulship,  for  which  he  was  then  a  candidate, 
declared  against  him.     Cicero  undertook  his  defence ;  but  the 

o  .... 

measures  which  had  been  taken  by  Pompey  intimidated  him 
to  such  a  degree  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  lost  his 
self-possession  while  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client,  Milo 
went  to  Marseilles  into  exile;  he  afterwards  returned  under 
Caesar;  but  having  taken  part  in  an  insurrection  against  him, 
he  was  killed.^^ 

In  the  following  year,  Cicero  was  compelled,  though  with 
great  reluctance,  to  accept  the  proconsulship  of  Cilicia.  This 
province  was  then  in  a  highly  dangerous  position  on  account 
of  the  Parthians,  who  since  the  death  of  Crassus  had  been 
unrestrained,   and  threatened  to  overwhelm  Cilicia.      Cicero 

''  Asconius,  in  Pison.  p.  16. 

•*  Sallust,  De  Be  Publ,  Ord.  ii.  3.  7.  12.  (?) 

'5  This  mysterious  expression  occiu-s  in  all  the  MS.  notes,  whence  I  am 
unwilling  to  suppress  it.  It  is  well  known  that  Jlilo  was  a  native  of  Lanuvium, 
and  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  Annii,  whereas  he  himself  belonged  to  the 
Papia  gens.  It  seems  that  the  epithet  Sullanian  refers  to  his  being  mamed^to 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  SuUa. 

'«  Caesar,  De  Bello  Civil,  ni.  22 ;  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  68 ;  Dion  Cassius, 
XLii.  25. 
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wa3  disgusted  at  the  idt-a  of  living  in  u  hall-Grcck  province, 
in  a  forner  of  Asia  Elinor,  the  nobles  of  which  had  but  a 
short  time  before  been  the  captains  of  pirates.  The  death  of 
M.  Crassus  falls  tea  years  after  Cicero's  consult^hip. 


LECTURE  XCV. 

I  HAVE  to  mention  one  curious  fact  about  Caesar,  namely, 
that  not  one  witty  saying  of  his  is  recorded ;  whereas  a  great 
many,  which  are  no  doubt  genuine,  and  are  at  any  rate  very 
peculiar  and  excellent,  are  ascribed  to  Cicero. 

Some  time  before  the  second  consulship  of  Pompey,  Caesar, 
Pompcy  and  Crassus  had  held  a  congress  at  Lucca,  at  which 
each  of  them  appeared  accompanied  by  a  mighty  train  of  fol- 
lowers. Here  they  had  concluded  a  peace,  and  determined  on 
the  fate  of  the  republic.  This  fact  at_  once  discloses  to  us  the 
condition  of  the  state.  In  order  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  Caesar  had  given  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage  to 
Pompey;  but,  two  years  after  the  treaty  of  Lucca,  she  died  in 
child-bed,  and  her  child  followed  her  soon  after  to  the  grave; 
an  event  which  rent  the  tic  between  Pompcy  and  Caesar  com- 
pletely asunder.  Caesar's  affection  as  a  father  was  so  great, 
that  he  would  have  brooked  anything  if  his  daughter  had 
remained  alive. 

With  regard  to  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  I  have  only  to  refer 
you  to  his  own  commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war,  with  the  sup- 
plement of  A.  Hirtius,  a  work  which  every  scholar  must  have 
read.  It  is  written  with  such  conciseness  and  brevity,  that  if 
I  attempted  to  abridge  it,  as  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  if  I 
were  to  give  an  account  of  those  campaigns,  nothing  would  be 
left  but  a  miniature  outline.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  read 
Caesar's  account  of  his  Gallic  wars  as  often  as  you  can,  for  the 
oftener  you  read  it,  the  more  will  you  recognise  the  hand 
of  a  great  master. 

Much  yet  remains  to  lie  done  for  the  works  of  Caesar,  and 
a  critical  edition  is  still  a  desideratum.  Our  materials  are  of 
very  dilfereut  value.     Many  of  the  manuscripts  which  contain 
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the  Bellum   Gallicum  have  ah'eady  been  collated,  but  a  still 
greater  number  of  them  have  not  been  consulted;   and  the 
collation  of  them  is  an  undertaking  which  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend to  young  scholars,  and  which  they  will  find  of  very  great 
advantage.    In  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  Vatican  library  and 
at  Florence,  the  manuscripts  of  Caesar  are  very  numerous,  and 
mostly  very  old;  many  of  them  have  never  yet  been  collated. 
The  English  manuscripts  have  been  consulted  by  Davis  and 
others;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  much  inferior  value,  and 
belong  to  a  very  recent  time.      The  manuscripts  of  the  Bellum 
Civile  may  be  traced  back  to  a  single  family  of  manuscripts; 
with  extremely  few  exceptions  they  have  all  the  same  gaps, 
and  a  collation  would  yield  but  few  results.     The  work  De 
Bello   Civili  is  also  dKi(pa\o<i  in  all  MSS.    The  first  sentences, 
as  they  now  stand,  were  patched  up  in  the  middle  ages  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  a   fact  which  has  been  recognised  by 
Davis  and  Oudendorp.     I  once  proposed  a  prize  essay  upon 
the  other   historical  works  usually  connected  with  those  of 
Caesar,  but  the  problem  was  not  solved.   I  will  briefly  tell  you 
my  opinion  about  them.  The  last  book  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  war,  and  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  war,  are,  as 
is  proved  by  their  style  and  diction,  the  production  of  one  and 
the  same  author,  that  is,  of  A.  Hirtius.     There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  ascribing  them  to  Pansa.    A.  Hirtius  was  a  highly 
educated  man,   and  well  able  to  execute  such  works.      They 
belong    to    the    most     excellent  compositions   in    the    Latin 
language:  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  classical;  and  the 
language,  like  that  of  Caesar,  is  such  as  was  spoken  by  the  best 
educated  and  most  eminent  men  of  the  time.     The  book  on 
the  African  war  I  assign,  without  hesitation,  to  C.  Oppius;  it  is 
very  instructive,  and  the  author  is  an  intelligent  man,  a  good 
officer,  and  highly  trustworthy ;  but  the  language  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  work  on  the  Alexandrine  war :  there 
is  a  certain  mannerism  about  it,   and  it  is   on  the  whole  less 
beautiful.      C.  Oppius  was  the  companion  of  Caesar  in  all  his 
wars,  and  one  of  his  dearest  friends.    At  the  time  when  Caesar's 
power  had  reached  its  height,  he  and  OjDpius  were  travelling 
together,  and  arrived  at  a  small  farm  house.     Oppius  was  ill, 
and  Caesar  made  him  spend  the  night  in  the  only  room  that 
was  to  be  had  in  the  house,  while  he  himself  slept  outside  in 
the  open  air.^     This  is  a  natural  feature  in  his  character,  and 

'  Sueton.  Caesar.  72. 
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quite  free  from  afTectation.  The  author  of  tlie  book  on  thiC 
Spanish  war  is  unknown:  it  is  certainly  the  production  of  a 
person  wlio  did  not  bcl(jn^  at  all  to  the  educated  classes;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  interesting  on  account  of  its  language, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  common  language  of  the  Koman 
soldiers.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  diary  kept  by  some  narrow- 
minded  person  during  the  war,  and  is  altogether  a  remarkable 
and  singular  piece  of  composition. 

When  Caesar  went  to  Gaul,  its  inhabitants  were  in  great 
commotion.  Languedoc  and  Provence,  Dauphine  and  Savoy, 
the  country  of  the  Allobrogians,  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  The  Allobrogians  called  on  Caesar  to  assist  them 
against  the  Helvetians,  whose  emigration  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  ancient  history.  A  person  of 
wealth  and  distinction  persuaded  the  whole  nation  to  abandon 
their  native  land,  and  endeavour  to  conqvier  a  new  country 
for  themselves  in  Gaul,  not  with  the  view  of  tilling  the  new 
land  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  but  of  making  themselves  its 
lords,  and  of  compelling  the  conquered  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
the  soil  for  them.  This  must  have  been  their  intention,  if  we 
consider  the  state  of  dissolution  in  "which  Gaul  was  at  the 
time.  An  additional  motive  may  have  been  the  fact,  that 
they  apprehended  in  their  Alpine  country  an  invasion  of  the 
Suevi,  who  had  already  begun  to  stir,  and  against  whom  they 
would  have  had  to  defend  themselves  under  unflivourable  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Ilomans.  But  it 
is  nevertheless  strange  that  a  whole  nation  —  in  an  individual 
it  would  not  be  very  surprising — could  be  induced  to  destroy 
thnir  towns  and  villages,  and  to  abandon  their  homes;  and 
that  afterwards,  when  their  leader  had  perished,  they  still  per- 
sisted in  carrying  out  their  plan.  United  with  the  Tigurlni 
they  marched  towards  southern  Gaul.  But  I  must  be  brief: 
how  Caesar  treated  with  the  Helvetians — how  he  obstructed 
their  march  towards  the  Roman  province  —  how  he  followed 
and  defeated  them  in  two  battles,  and  compelled  them  to 
capitulate,  after  a  fearful  massacre,  in  which  the  Romans  took 
vengeance  on  the  Tigurini  for  their  having  joined  the  Cinibri, 
all  this  may  be  read  in  detail  in  the  first  book  of  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  war.  The  power  of  the  Helvetians  was 
broken,  and  the  survivors  were  oblii^'cd  to  return — a  friirhtful 
end    of  a    fantastic    undertaking!      All   that   can   be   said  to 
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account  for  tlieir  forming  such  a  wild  sclieme,  must  be  gathered 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  condition  of  Gaul.  The 
Gauls  consisted  of  a  great  nmnber  of  isolated  nations;  and  as 
France  is  now  the  most  united  and  most  compact  state  in 
Europe,  so  ancient  Gaul  was  the  most  distracted  and  broken 
up  of  all  countries.  We  have  to  distinguish  in  Gaul  the 
Aquitanians,  who  were  Iberians,  in  Guienne ;  the  Iberians 
mixed  with  Celts  in  Languedoc;  Celts  and  Ligurians  on  the 
Rhone ;  Ligurians  on  the  coast  of  Provence ;  and  Celts  or 
Gauls  occupying  the  whole  country  from  Languedoc  to  the 
north  of  France.  I  think,  however,  that  Caesar's  statement, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  from  the  Garonne  in  the  south,  to  the 
Seine  and  Marne  in  the  north,  were  Gauls,  is  incorrect,  and 
believe  that  Cymri,  or  Belgae,  inhabited  Britany  as  early  as  that 
time :  their  emigration  from  Britain  in  the  fifth  century  of  our 
aera  is  certainly  fabulous.  The  Cymri  were  in  reality  quite  foreign 
and  hostile  to  the  Gael,  or  Celts.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
in  the  Gael  having  maintained  themselves  in  Britany ;  for  origi- 
nally they  occupied  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Seine 
and  Marne,  but  were  afterwards  torn  asunder  by  the  Celts, 
who  pressed  forward  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

In  former  times,  the  Arverni  had  been  the  ruling  people, 
and  in  possession  of  the  supremacy  in  the  remaining  free 
parts  of  Gaul;  the  other  nations  were  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  them,  resembling  the  relation  which  at  one  time  had 
existed  between  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus.  After- 
wards the  Aedui  rose  by  the  side  of  the  Arverni,  just  as  in 
Greece  Athens  rose  to  dispute  the  supremacy  with  Sparta. 
As  soon  as  the  Romans  began  extending  their  dominion 
beyond  the  Alps,  they  had  recourse  to  their  usual  policy  of 
bringing  about  divisions  in  foreign  countries,  and  encouraged 
the  Aedui  to  share  the  supremacy  with  the  Arverni.  The 
Aedui  had  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Romans  in 
the  year  631,  when  the  Arverni  and  the  Allobrogians  carried 
on  their  unfortunate  war  against  the  Romans;  and  it  must 
have  been  on  that  occasion  that  the  Aedui  were  honoured 
with  the  title  of  friends  and  brothers  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  Aedui  then  became  great,  for  a  time,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Arverni;  and  when  their  power  declined,  that  of  the  Sequani, 
the  inhabitants  of  Franche  Comte,  rose,  and  this  occasioned 
the  invitation  of  the  German  tribe  of  the  Suevi  into  Gaul. 
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The  Arvcrni  never  ivcovcrcd  their  fonuei  position.  Gaul,  as  I 
liavc  uh-eady  reiiuirked,  was  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  may 
have  been  exhausted  by  emigrations,  although  emigrations  do 
not,  in  times  of  prosperity,  exhaust  a  country,  unless  they  be 
like  that  of  the  Helvetians;  for  even  if  we  suppose  that  as  many 
as  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  emigrate,  the  popula- 
tion will,  if  circumstances  arc  not  unflivourablc,  be  restored  to  its 
oriirinal  numbers,  in  a  period  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  years. 

Tlie  causes  whicli  then  induced  the  German  tribes  to  cross 
the  Rhine  are  hidden  in  utter  obscurity.  They  formerly 
inhabited  a  vast  extent  of  country,  which  probably  reached  as 
far  as  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  before  the  Gauls  occupied  those 
districts.  The  passage  of  Livy",  in  which  he  states  that  the 
valleys  of  the  Pennine  Alps  were  inhabited  by  Germans,  is  a 
proof  of  this :  they  must  have  been  overpowered  by  the  Celts, 
for  the  Germans  had  not  gone  there  as  a  conquering  nation. 
Ariovistus  had  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  his 
mode  of  acting  was  the  same  as  that  which  we  afterwards  find 
always  adopted  l)y  the  Germans.  He  divided  the  land  for 
cultivation  between  the  old  inhabitants  and  his  OAvn  people, 
some  of  whom  cultivated  it  themselves,  while  others  employed 
the  conquered  to  do  it  for  them.  The  Aedui  and  Sequani 
now  implored  the  protection  of  Caesar  against  him.  Caesar 
entered  upon  the  undertaking,  although  it  was  a  very  bold 
one,  for  the  Suevi  were  held  to  be  irresistible;  but  he  did  so 
just  because  it  was  a  difficult  matter,  lie  took  upon  himself 
what  he  had  legally  no  right  to  do  as  proconsul,  for  Ario- 
vistus had  been  recognised  by  the  Roman  people  as  sovereign 
king  in  the  year  of  Caesar's  consulship.  The  soldiers  of 
Caesar  looked  forward  Avith  great  apprehension  to  the  decisive 
moment,  but  they  gained  a  complete  victory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bcsan^on,  in  which  most  of  the  Suevi  were  killed  ; 
the  survivors  fled  across  the  Rhine,  whither  Caesar  was  wise 
enoufjh  not  to  follow  them. 

Caesar  now  commanded  seven  legions,  with  as  many  auxiliary 
troops  as  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  his  allies',  and  he 

»  xxi.38. 

'  Socii  arc  now  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  Roinan  nrmics,  bnt  only  Auxilia, 
and  there  is  a  great  ditVerencc  between  the  two.  The  Socii  were  now  true 
Roman  legionaries,  and  were  armed  in  the  Roman  fashion;  whereas  the  Auxilia 
fornicd  eohorts,  and  tlie  majority  of  them  did  nut  bear  Roman  anus,  but  had 
their  own  national  weapons. — N. 
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had  the  administration,  not  only  of  all  tlie  countries  north  of 
the  Alps,  but  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  far  as  Romagna  and  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines — the  country  of  the  Ligurians  did  not 
belong  to  his  province — and  Illyricum,  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Macedonia^  while  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians,  Illyricum 
had  no  boundaries  at  all,  the  whole  forming  an  empire  not 
inferior  to  the  greatest  in  modern  Europe.  After  his  victory 
over  the  Germans,  something  must  have  happened  which 
excited  the  fear  of  the  Belgians,  that  he  would  turn  his  arms 
against  them.  In  his  own  account,  no  mention  is  made  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  always  appears,  on  the  contrary,  as  if 
the  Gauls  might  have  remained  quiet  without  any  danger,  and 
that  they  themselves  were  ill-disposed  towards  the  Romans. 
All  the  Belgians  between  the  Seine,  Marne,  and  Rhine,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Remi,  the  most  distinguished  tribe  among 
them,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  My  belief  is  that  the 
Remi  intrigued  with  Caesar,  in  order  to  obtain,  through  his 
influence,  the  supremacy  among  the  Belgians,  whereby  the 
other  tribes  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  clientship. 
The  condition  of  Gaul  is  excellently  described  by  Caesar. 
The  Belgians  and  Gauls  were  weak  nations^  because  the  mass 
of  the  population  was  not  free.  The  nation  consisted  of 
druids,  knights,  and  serfs :  the  last  of  these  classes  often  fought 
very  bravely;  but  on  many  occasions  they  shewed  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  country,  for  they 
could  not  forget  that  they  were  serfs.  When  provoked,  they 
would  often  fight  like  lions,  but  they  had  no  perseverance. 
As  regards  the  Nervii,  however,  we  might  almost  believe  that 
they  had  no  serfs.  Caesar  decided  the  fate  of  the  Belgians  in 
two  battles,  on  the  Aisne  and  Sambre,  and  penetrated  into  the 
modern  Brabant,  the  country  of  the  Nervii,  who  fought  very 
gallantly,  but  nearly  their  whole  nation  was  extirpated. 

The  Aedui  and  Arverni,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  nations  as 
far  as  the  sea-coast,  now  tacitly  recognised  Rome's  supremacy. 
Caesar  took  up  extensive  winter  qviarters  among  the  Belgians, 
from  whom  he  expected  more  serious  opposition.  There  he 
again  came  in  contact  with  the  Germans.  The  Usipetes  and 
Tench teri  had  come  across  the  Rhine,  and  made  war  upon  the 
Belgians  on  the  Meuse.  Caesar,  being  always  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  such  an  opportunity,  advanced  against  them ;  and  it 
is  against  these  tribes  that  Caesar  committed  one  of  the  foulest 
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acts  of  liis  life.  His  own  account  shews  liis  guilt.  lie  nego- 
tiated witli  tliem,  and  rcqnin-d  their  leaders  to  appear  before 
him.  AVlicn  they  came  lioncstly  and  without  suspicion,  he 
treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  attacked  the  people  while  they 
were  without  their  leaders.  His  excuse  is  detestable.  Tliis 
base  act  was  afterwards  discussed  in  the  senate  at  Rome ; 
and  Cato  is  said  to  have  proposed  that  Caesar  should  be 
delivered  up  to  tlie  barbarians,  to  atone  for  his  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations*;  but  the  motion  led,  of  course,  to  no 
result. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  Veneti,  a 
seafaring  people  about  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  for  which 
Caesar  had  a  fleet  built  in  that  river.  This  war,  like  all  his 
Gallic  wars,  was  carried  on  with  great  cruelty,  and  the  Veneti 
were  conquered.  Soon  after  his  fraudulent  treatment  of  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  he  undertook  his  first  invasion  of 
Britain,  which  had  long  been  known  under  this  name.  The 
Phoenicians  of  Gades  tiaded  with  Britain  on  account  of  its  tin 
mines  in  Cornwall,  which  are  the  only  ones  in  Europe,  with 
some  insignificant  exceptions  in  the  Harz  mountains  and  the 
Saxon  part  of  the  Erzgebirge.^  Britain  was  believed  to  be  a 
perfectly  inaccessible  country,  though,  besides  the  Phoenicians 
of  Gades,  the  Veneti  also  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce 
with  the  Britons.6  The  tin  trade  was  also  carried  on  either 
entirely  by  sea,  by  way  of  Gades,  or  by  land,  by  way  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  Xantes.  None  of  tlie  inland  and  nortliern  parts  of 
Britain,  however,  were  ever  visited.  It  flattered  tlie  fancy  of 
Caesar  to  subdue  this  country  which  no  enemy  had  yet  set  his 
footwitliin.  iMucli  liootyhe  could  not  expect,  and  the  tin 
district  was  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country.  Kent  and 
Sussex  which  he  entered  were  then  exceedingly  poor,  and  had 
neither  gold  nor  silver,  whereas  the  Gauls  possessed  great 
quantities  of  the  former  metal.     The  success  of  his  undertakincr 

*  riiitarcli,  Caesar,  22;  Appiaii,  Ue  Rebus  Gall.  18. 

'  Tin  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca 
and  the  islan.l  ofBanea.  All  the  tin  which  the  ancients  used  seems  to  have 
come  fro,n  Britain,  for  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  thcv  received  it  from 
In.lia.  It  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  alloying  copper,  the  irse  of  calamine  for 
the  same  pu^osc  being  a  later  discovery.  How  ancient  the  art  of  founding  bronze 
must  have  been,  may  be  inferred  from  its  being  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
the  temple  ol  Solomon  and  the  tabernacle;  and  this  ait  presupposes  the  use  of 
"°-~-^-  '  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall.  lii.  8. 
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was  very  insignificant,  and  he  nearly  lost  his  fleet.  The  ships 
were  badly  built,  and  the  Eomans  were  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  part  of  the  ocean  where,  especially  in  the  British 
channel,  the  tides  are  so  strong.  Caesar,  however,  landed  in 
Britain,  defeated  the  half-naked  and  badly  armed  barbarians, 
and  accepted  their  apparent  submission,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
return  to  Gaul.  He  afterwards  made  a  second  attempt,  but 
with  little  better  success  than  the  first  time,  though  in  the 
second  invasion  he  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Thames,  pro- 
bably somewhere  above  London,  in  the  neighbovirhood  of 
Windsor;  but,  having  received  some  hostages,  he  returned  to 
Gaul,  and  no  sooner  had  he  quitted  the  island  than  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Britons  ceased. 

Caesar  twice  crossed  the  Rhine  in  our  neighbourhood  [Bonn], 
once  against  the  Sigambri,  and  a  second  time  against  the 
Suevi,  but  neither  of  these  expeditions  yielded  any  advanta- 
geous results,  a  thing  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but 
it  is  very  surprising  that  it  was  possible  for  a  Eoman  army  to 
penetrate  into  those  wild  countries,  where  a  forest  extended, 
without  interruption,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  in- 
terior of  Poland.  The  Westerwald  is  really  the  Western  part 
of  that  immense  forest,  and  was  for  a  time  the  southern  fron- 
tier between  the  Germans  and  Celts.  It  cannot  have  been 
booty,  but  only  ambition,  that  tempted  Caesar  to  make  con- 
quests on  the  east  of  the  Rhine. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Britain,  the  oppression  and  licentious- 
ness of  the  soldiers  caused  the  great  insurrection  of  the 
Eburones  under  Ambiorix,  which  was  at  first  completely  suc- 
cessful. The  Eburones  destroyed  one  whole  Roman  legion, 
under  L.  Titurius,  while  another  under  the  command  of 
Q.  Cicero  was  brought  into  great  danger;  and  would  probably 
have  been  annihilated  had  not  Caesar  returned  from  his  some- 
what Quixotic  expedition  to  Britain.  The  Aquitanians,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  subdued  by  M.  Crassus.  Caesar  was  thus 
master  of  all  Gaul  when  he  entered  on  the  seventh  year  of  his 
proconsulship ;  but  a  great  insurrection  now  broke  out  among 
tribes  which  had  before  been  the  friends  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  headed  by  Vercingetorix.  The  description  of  this  war 
is  in  the  highest  degree  worth  reading,  on  account  of  the 
horrors  which  attended  it;  the  fury  and  immense  exertions 
with  which  tlic  stvussle  was  carried  on  on  both  sides,  and 
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especially  on  account  of  the  proofs    which  it  affords  of  Caesar's 
greatness  as  a  general.     His  military  superiority  enabled  him 
to  destroy  numberless  hosts  of  the  enemy.     He  does  not  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  operations,  yet  it  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  seventh  book,  which  consists  of  ninety  chapters.     The 
whole    country,    from    the    Saone    to    the   ocean    and    from 
the   Loire  to   the    Cevennes,    was    in    arms.      The    war   was 
conducted   by  the    Aedui  and  Arverni,    who   had    formerly 
always  been  rivals,  but  the    Aedui    joined   the    insurrection 
later    than   the  Arverni.     Vercingetorix,   an  Arvernian,  had 
the   supreme   command,    and  was  worthy  of  his  post.     The 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  was  accompanied  with  acts  of 
great  cruelty  and  savageness.     At  Genabum,  the  modern  Or- 
leans, all  the  Eomans  were  put  to  the  sword.     Caesar  was  at 
the  time  in  the  north ;  but  he  quickly  assembled  his  troops  and 
marched  to  the  south,  and  the  Belgians,  notwithstanding  the 
opportunity  they  now  had  for  shaking  off  the  Roman  yoke, 
remained  perfectly  quiet.     Caesar  conquered  Orleans,  and  took 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  Romans.     He  then  captured 
Avaricum  (Bourges),  after  a  long  siege  and  a  brave  defence  on 
the  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
Auvergne.     The  war  was  carried  on  for  a  long  time  in  the 
neifrhbourhood  of  Gercjovia,  above  Clermont.     Here   Caesar 
suffered  a  defeat:  one  legion  was  cut  off  and  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege.     As  the  Aedui  likewise  now  revolted,  the  war 
was  transferred  to  Alesia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Autun  and 
Langres,  in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.     ^lany  thousand  Gauls 
flocked  to  Alesia.    Caesar  besieged  it  with  all  the  military  arts 
that  he  could  devise.     The  great  Vercingetorix  pressed  him 
on  the  other  side  witla  a  very  powerful  army.     The  issue  of 
the  contest  was  very  unceitain.   Caesar  himself,  on  one  occasion, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gauls;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  a 
piece  of  good  luck,   or  to  the  work  of  Providence,  that  he 
escaped,   through  the  folly  of  a  Gaul.     This  is  the  account 
which    Caesar    himself  afterwards    gave    of  the   affair";    but 
it    is    more    probable,  that    it    was  an    occurrence  similar    to 
that   which  happened    to    Napoleon,    in  the  month  of  ]\Iay, 
1800;  when,  being    on    a  reconnoitering  excursion  with  his 
staff,  he  fell  in  with  an   Austrian  patrol,  the  officer  of  which 
was  induced  by    bribes  to    let   his   prisoners   escape.     When 

'  Sen-,  nd  Vim.  Aen.  xi.  743. 
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famine  had  reached  its  highest  point  at  Alesia,  and  the 
troops  who  were  sent  to  its  relief  became  desponding  and  dis- 
persed, Vercingetorix,  whom  I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  antiquity,  had  the  magnanimity  to  come  forward  among 
the  citizens  of  Alesia,  and  to  request  them  to  deliver  him  up 
to  the  enemy  as  the  author  of  the  war,  and  advised  them 
to  endeavour  to  save  their  own  lives.  This  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  Vercingetorix  surrendered  himself  When 
he  appeared  before  Caesar,  he  reminded  him  of  their  former 
acquaintance  and  mutual  esteem;  but  Caesar  here  again  acted 
badly.  He  ought  to  have  treated  his  enemy  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  which  the  Romans  had  adopted  towards  C. 
Pontius:  he  ought  to  have  been  more  than  a  Roman,  and 
have  kept  him  somewhere  in  libera  custodia;  instead  of  this, 
however,  he  ordered  him  to  be  chained,  and  dragged  him 
about  with  him  until  his  triumph,  and  afterwards  had  him  put 
to  death. 

After  Caesar  had  gained  this  victory,  there  occurred  some 
trifling  insurrections,  and  the  Belgians  also  now  began  to  stir 
when  it  was  too  late;  the  Bellovaci,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beauvais  and  Chartres,  also  rose,  but  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
Caesar  to  conquer  them.  In  these  occurrences  we  cannot  help 
seeing  the  finger  of  Providence,  which  made  Rome  great,  and 
intended  to  bring  all  the  then  known  nations  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome.  The  subject-nations  always  acted  either  too  early 
or  too  late.  Had  Vercingetorix  deferred  the  insurrection  of  the 
Gauls  but  a  few  years,  and  waited  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  Gaids  might  have  recovered 
their  freedom;  whereas  now  their  strength  had  become  ex- 
hausted, and  during  the  time  of  the  civil  war  no  one  was 
able  to  move. 


LECTURE  XCVI. 

When  his  term  of  office  in  Gaul  was  coming  to  a  close,  Caesar's 
relations  to  the  republic  Avere  so  unfortunate,  that  it  was  beyond 
human  power  to  end  them  in  a  happy  or  satisfactory  manner. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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It  liiul  been  diirKult  even  for  Sciplo,  after  liis  victory  to  live 
;i3  a.  true  citizeii  in  tlie  republic,  and  to  kuow  what  line  of  con- 
duct to  adopt;  but  the  diiliculty  was  infinitely  greater  ibr 
Caesar,  who  had  for  a  series  of  years  been  in  the  exercise  of  an 
unlimited  command  in  a  great  country,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  like  a  sovereign  prince.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  thing  to  lay  aside  such  habits  when  they  are  once  acquired, 
as  Ave  may  see  even  in  the  far  less  important  circumstances  of 
ordinary  life,  where  the  termination  of  a  certain  position,  and 
the  transition  to  another,  arc  connected  with  incredible  dilH- 
culties.  All  that  Caesar  could  lawfully  obtain  was  a  second 
consulship,  which  he  felt  would  confer  on  him  notliing  but  an 
empty  honour,  for  what  could  he  have  done  with  himself  and 
the  republic?  He  might,  it  is  true,  have  withdrawn  from 
public  life,  and  employed  his  time  in  the  cultivation  and  exer- 
cise of  his  great  mental  powers.  He  had  not  been  at  Rome 
for  the  last  ten  years;  for  had  he  gone  thither,  his  imperium 
would  have  ceased :  and  all  that  he  had  heard  of  Rome,  and  of 
those  who  had  the  power  in  their  hands,  made  him  only  hate 
and  despise  the  government.  Even  if  he  had  merely  lived  among 
those  men,  many  of  whom  were  really  bad,  he  could  not  have 
borne  all  their  pretensions  and  insolence:  the  state  of  things 
was  in  short  so  complicated,  that  no  one  could  anticipate  a 
happy  solution  of  the  difficulties.  We  cannot  blame  those  men 
who  thought  with  horror  of  the  consequences  if  Caesar  should 
acquire  the  supreme  power  in  the  republic;  but  his  opponents, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  shewed 
towards  him  every  symptom  of  hostility,  which  must  have  pro- 
voked him  in  the  highest  degree.  Even  as  early  as  the  year 
7<>K  the  consul,  M.Claudius  Marcellus,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
insulting  Caesar.  On  one  occasion,  a  magistrate  of  Como  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  whom  Caesar,  by  virtue  of  a  right  which 
had  been  transferred  to  him,  had  shortly  before  given  the  Roman 
franchise,  came  to  Rome;  and  although  the  man  was  perfectly 
innocent,  j\larcellus  had  him  flogged,  as  though  he  had  been 
the  lowest  provincial,  merely  to  insvdt  Caesar.^  This  was  a 
si<;rni(icant  hint  to  Caesar  himself 

In  the  following  year,  700,  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  nephew 
of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  was  consul  with  L.  Aemilius  Paullus. 
In  the  same  year,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  son  of  the  consul  of 
'  riiitarch,  Cass.  29;  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  26. 
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tliG  same  name,  was  tribune  of  the  people.  Among  Cicero's 
letters,  there  are  some  addressed  to  him  by  Curio,  a  man  of 
great  talent,  but  of  the  most  decided  profligacy  and  immorality. 
This  judgment  is  surely  not  too  severe.  He  had  at  first  be- 
longed to  the  Pompeian  party,  with  which  he  was  connected  by 
ties  of  relationship  and  by  other  circumstances;  and  he  was 
considered  the  most  hostile  and  decided  among  the  adversaries 
of  Caesar.  But  the  latter  knew  that  Curio  was  overwhelmed 
with  debts,  which  amounted  to  nearly  hylf  a  million  sterling. 
This  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  extent  of  private  property  at  that 
time;  for  a  noble  Roman  might,  without  difficulty,  obtain  the 
means  to  pay  a  debt  like  that,  if  he  received  an  imperium.  Caesar 
Is  said  to  have  paid  Curio's  debts,  and  to  have  thus  gained  him 
over  to  his  side.  In  the  same  manner,  Caesar  bought  over  the 
consul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  with  an  enormous  sum.^  Such  pro- 
ceedings afford  some  insight  into  the  state  of  anarchy  in  the 
administration  of  the  provinces.  The  time  for  rendering  an 
account  was  when  the  proconsul  returned  from  his  province, 
and  had  celebrated  his  triumph.  This  had  been  the  case  from 
tlie  earliest  times,  and  still  remained  so,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  number  of  years  during  which  he  had  been  invested 
with  the  imperium ;  but  the  account  required  of  him  related 
only  to  the  sums  which  the  senate  had  granted  to  him  out  of 
'  the  aerarium.  The  proconsul  had  to  prove  that  the  soldiers  had 
received  their  pay,  and  had  no  further  claims  upon  the  repub- 
lic. People  had  expected  at  first  that  Curio  would  direct  his 
power  as  tribune  against  Caesar.  But  he  was  exceedingly 
clever  and  adroit,  and  assumed  an  appearance  of  neutrality :  he 
at  first  did  use  his  power  against  Caesar ;  he  then  directed  it 
against  both  Pompey  and  Caesar;  and  at  length  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  openly  declared  for  the  latter. 

In  the  following  year,  Caesar's  proconsular  imperium  was  to 
terminate,  and  he  now  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a 
second  consulship;  but,  as  he  wished  previously  to  celebrate  his 
triumph,  he  would  not  disband  his  army,  just  as  Pompey  had 
done  after  the  war  against  Mithridates;  for  no  Eoman  general 

*  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  26;  Plutarch,  Cues.  29;  Suetonius,  Caes.  29; 
Dion  Cassias,  xl.  60;  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  48;  Val.  Maximus,  ix.  1,  6.  With 
this  sum,  Paullus  built  the  Basilica  Paulli  in  the  Forum.  The  splendid  columns 
of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  which  perished  in  the  fire  of  1823,  undoubtedly 
once  belonged  to  this  basilica,  as  Nib1>y  Lelieves.  — N.  Conip.  Bunsen,  Beschreib. 
der  Stadt  Bom,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  110. 
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colli  J  triumph  without  his  army;  according  to  some  irregular 
c-ustoin  which  had  been  cstahlif^hcd  in  the  seventh  century,  he 
demanded  to  become  a  candidate  while  he  was  in  his  province 
with  the  imperium.     He  then  intended  after  his  election  to 
return  Avith  his  army  to  Rome,  celebrate  his  triumph,  and  then 
disband  his  army.      In  order  to  prevent  such  irregularities,  it 
had  been  ruled,  we  do  not  know  when,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed   to  sue  for  the  consulship,  while  at  the  head  of  an 
army.     Ilis  opponents,  therefore,  required  him  to  lay  down 
his  imperium,  as  he  might  afterwards  petition  for  a  prolonga- 
tion, and  to  disband  his  troops,  a  demand  which  was  equivalent 
to  asking  him  to  renounce  his  triumph.     He  was  to  come  to 
Rome  as  a  private  person,  and  in  that  character  sue  for  the 
consulship;  but  he  was  convinced  that  his  life  would  be  lost 
if  he  complied  Avith    this   demand.     Now,  the   proposal    of 
Curio  was,  that  both  Ponipey  and  Caesar  should  lay  down 
their  imperium,  disband  their  armies,  and  come  to  Rome  in 
the  character  of  private  citizens.    This  was  the  fairest  proposal 
that  could  have  been  made,  but  Pompey's  party  replied  that 
his  imperium  had  a  longer  period  yet  to  last  than   that  of 
Caesar,  and  that  therefore  the  two  men  could  not  be  placed  on 
a  footing  of  equality.     It  was   a    misfortune  for  Rome  that 
Pompcy,  who  was  then  severely  ill,  did  not  die,  as  his  friends 
apprehended.     He  was  so  popular,  or  perhaps  so  much  feared, 
that  all   Italy  offered  up  prayers  for  his  recovery.     Pompey 
assumed  the  appearance  of  being  ready  to  yield,  but  lamented 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  Curio.     A\nien  Curio 
put  the  question  to  the  vote,  as  to  whether  both  were  to  lay 
down  their  imperium,  an   immense  majority  of  370  senators 
answered   in   the    affirmative,   while  only   twenty-two   voted 
against  it.''      But  the  consul   Marcellus  rejected  the  decree; 
the  state  was  in  perfect  anarchy  and  dissolution.     JNIarcellus 
was  a  champion  for  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  never- 
theless he  refused  to  acknowledge  that  authority :  the  supporters 
of   Pompey  decried   rebellion,   while    they   themselves    were 
the  worst  revolutionists,  whenever  things  did  not  go  on  as 
they  wished.     It  is  generally  observed  that,  when  the  govern- 
ment displeases  the  faction  which  claims  for  itself  the  title  of 
supporter  of  the  government,  that  faction  immediately  calls  upon 
the  people  to  revolt,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  preach  regicide, 

^  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  30. 
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as  Dc  Lamennais  has  done  in  his  last  work.  I  have  heard 
persons  of  the  droits  in  France  speak  like  Jacobins,  at  a  time 
when  they  reckoned  upon  leading  the  populace :  they  asserted 
that  the  commonest  people  possessed  an  incredible  degree  of 
intelligence,  that  they  evinced  the  highest  interest  in  the 
public  good,  just  like  the  best-educated  persons,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  humbly  to  defend  the  holy  cause  with  the 
assistance  of  the  lowest  classes.  The  optimates  of  Rome,  or 
the  faction  of  Ponipcy,  were  persons  of  precisely  the  same 
kind;  they  were  thorough  ^JO/JM/aciers.  Curio  had  not  indeed 
made  his  reasonable  proposal  from  any  honourable  motive,  for 
he  saw  no  help  for  himself  except  in  the  ruin  of  the  state; 
but  the  Pompeian  party  too  wished  for  confusion. 

Among  the  tribunes  of  the  year  following,  there  were  some 
detestable  persons  who  had  sold  themselves  body  and  soul  to 
Caesar,  and  among  them  was  the  frightful  M.  Antony,  afterwards 
the  triumvir.  The  senate  had  already  given  Pompey  the  com- 
mand to  raise  an  army  in  Italy  for  the  protection  of  the 
republic,  but  through  his  want  of  resolution  he  effected  nothing. 
On  the  1st  of  January  of  the  year  703  the  question  was  again 
discussed  in  the  senate,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  about  the 
provinces.  The  party  of  Pompey  was  predominant:  he  had 
troops  in  the  city,  and  through  his  influence  it  was  resolved 
that  Caesar  should  be  commanded  to  lay  down  his  imperium. 
The  tribunes  opposed  the  decree,  which  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  but  they  were  not  listened  to,  and  the  consuls 
had  recourse  to  personal  threats  against  them.  The  fear  of 
the  tribunes  only  made  them  worse;  and,  perhaps  exaggerat- 
ing the  danger,  they  fled  from  Eome  to  Caesar,  who  was 
then  at  Ravenna,  on  the  frontier  of  his  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.* 

The  people  at  Rome,  and  especially  Pompey  and  his 
party,  believed  the  most  absurd  reports,  which  told  them 
exactly  the  contrary  of  what  was  really  the  case.  It  was 
thus  reported  and  believed  that  Caesar's  soldiers  were  highly 
discontented  and  wished  to  be  disbanded,  that  they  were 
enraged  against  Caesar  for  keeping  them  in  arms  so  long 
without  necessity,  and   that   they  were  not  numerous,   and 

*  This  appears  very  strange,  as  all  the  country  south  of  the  river  Po  had  the 
Komaii  francliise,  so  that  Caesar's  province  comprised  a  large  district  wliich  was 
completely  Roman. — N. 
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comj.ktcly  exliuiistcfl  by  tlioir  long  and  dilUcult  service. 
i\ll  these  thiiijL's  im<l  many  more  were  firmly  believed, 
because  people  wished  them  to  be  true.  Caesar,  indeed,  had 
not  more  than  5000  foot  and  300  horse  with  him  5,  partly  be- 
cause he  wished  not  to  frighten  the  people  of  the  province,  and 
partly  because  he  did  not  like  to  evacuate  Gaul ;  but  now,  when 
he  heard  of  the  last  decree  of  the  senate,  and  when  the  arrival 
of  the  tribunes  enabled  him  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  gave 
orders  that  all  his  troops  should  break  up  and  join  him.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  Gauls,  who  had  revolted  at  the 
time  when  there  were  eight  or  ten  legions  in  their  country,  now 
remained  so  perfectly  quiet;  but  their  intention  probably  was 
to  allow  the  Romans  to  destroy  their  own  strength,  and  then  to 
rise  against  them.  Caesar  had,  before  this  time,  given  up  to  the 
senate,  two  legions,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  Syria.  He  had 
offered,  even  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  disband  his  army,  with 
the  exception  of  two  legions,  or  even  one ;  to  resign  his  pro- 
vince of  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  to  retain  only 
Illyricum  and  Gallia  Cispadana,  if  Pompey  would  lay  down 
his  imperium  in  like  manner;  but  all  proposals  were  rejected, 
Pompey's  case  was  not  to  be  touched  upon  at  all ;  and  hypocrisy 
insisted  on  the  letter  of  the  decree  being  obeyed. 

Wlaen  the  tribunes  arrived  at  Ravenna,  and  Caesar  received 
the  command  of  the  senate  to  return  to  Rome  and  give  up  his 
army  to  his  successor,  L.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  he  feared  lest 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  should  be  brought  to  trial;  his  pas- 
sion gained  the  upper  hand  and  he  resolved  to  break  up.     He 
marched  towards  Rimini.     On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the 
river  Rubicon  (the  bridge  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ceseua,  beyond  Rimini)^,  he  hesitated  for  a  Avhile,  doubt- 
ful whether  he  should  sacrifice  himself  or  venture  upon  the 
unconstitutional  act;  he  was  probably  actuated  more  by  the 
desire  to  save  himself  than  to  rule;  at  length,  however,  he 
crossed  the  river,  and  Rimini  opened  its  gates  to  him.     This 
was  an  unexpected  event,  for  his  enemies  had  made  no  prepa- 
rations in  those  districts,   and  confidently  believed  that  the 
soldiers  would  desert  Caesar  and  join  Pompey,  whose  popula- 

*Cacs.ar,  Dc  Bell.  Civil,  i.  7.  12;  I'lutarcli,  Cues.  32,  Pomp.  60;  Anpiaii 
De  Hell.  Civil,  ii.  32. 

«  There  arc  .several  small  rivers  in  that  district,  and  the  inhabitants  dispute  as 
to  which  is  the  Kubicon. — N. 
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rlty  was  tliought  to  be  still  as  great  as  it  liad  been  before.  But 
things  had  assumed  a  completely  different  aspect;  and  Pompey 
had  lost  his  position  in  public  estimation.  The  soldieis  of 
Caesar^  on  the  other  hand,  shared  the  ambition  of  their  com- 
mander, for  they  knew  well  that  they  had  fought  in  greater 
wars  and  battles  than  those  of  Pompey.  We  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine a  more  remarkable  contrast  than  that  between  the  state  of 
of  Italy  thirty  years  before,  and  the  condition  which  it  presented 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  The  Italian  allies  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  wars  of  the  time  of  Sulla,  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  nearly  three  years  between  the  two  great 
parties  which  divided  Italy;  on  the  advance  of  Caesar's  small 
army,  no  one  moved  a  finger.  His  cohorts,  which  were 
few  in  number,  quickly  overran  all  Italy;  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  municipia  and  other  places  were  as  unwarlike  then 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  One  of  the  causes  of  Caesar's 
success  may  also  have  been  the  circumstance,  that  Sulla's 
legions  in  the  military  colonies  were  more  inclined  to  side 
with  the  great  general  than  with  Pompey ;  but  the  main  cause 
was  the  total  absence  of  all  feeling.  No  one  had  any  interest  in 
the  success  of  either  party ;  for  the  people  had  gradually  become 
convinced  that  it  was  useless  to  fight  for  justice,  and  their 
condition  was  so  sad  that  no  one  had  anything  to  protect  or  to 
lose.  Persons  of  a  military  disposition  had  some  reason  for 
supporting  Caesar;  but  for  Pompey  no  one  could  feel  any 
enthusiasm.  Nobody  had  suspected  that  things  would  come 
to  this.  Pompey  had  hoped  to  make  an  impression  by  vaunting 
phrases:  he  had  declared  that  he  need  only  stamp  the  ground 
with  his  foot  to  raise  up  an  army ;  but  when  the  tidings  arrived 
that  Caesar  was  advancing  on  the  Flaminian  road,  Pompey 
and  all  the  senators  could  think  of  nothing  but  flight.  They 
had  no  other  army  than  the  small  one  of  L.  Domitius,  who 
was  to  have  gone  to  Gaul  and  to  have  received  the  army 
of  Caesar,  which  was  now  advancing  irresistibly  towards 
the  city. 

Cicero  who  had  sometime  before  returned  from  Cilicia,  now 
endeavoured  to  act  as  mediator;  but  no  one  listened  to  his 
counsels,  though  they  were  the  best  and  most  wholesome  that 
could  be  given;  and  in  fact,  if  peace  had  been  possible,  it 
could  have  been  established  only  on  Cicero's  plan.  The  party 
of  Pompey  fancied  that  they  could  not  and  ought  not  to  defend 
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themselves  at  Rome,  and  tluil  lliuy  ought  to  allow  Caesar  to 
act  in  Italy  as  he  pleased,  because  he  would  be  sure  to  incur 
tin;  hiitred  of  the  people,  and  thus  call  forth  a  reaction  against 
liiniself.  I'ompey  had  seven  legions  in  Spain,  under  the  com- 
mand of  At'mnius  and  M.  Petreius;  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  witlidrawn  from  that  country,  but 
that  fresh  forces  ought  to  l)e  concentrated  in  Greece,  and  mc^ney 
raised  in  tlic  East.  Africa  was,  like  Spain,  occupied  by  his 
party,  and  it  was  confidently  lioped  that  Gaul  also  would  rise 
against  Caesar;  and  the  Pompeian  party  thus  calculated,  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  that  Caesar  would  work  out  his  own 
ruin  in  Italy. 

Pompey  went  to  Brundusium.  The  army  of  L.  Domitius 
was  besieged  by  Caesar  in  Corlinium.  Even  here  the  state  of 
public  opinion  became  manifest,  for  Domitius  was  forsaken  by 
his  troops,  Avho  capitulated  for  themselves,  and  obtained  a  free 
permission  to  depart;  most  of  them,  however,  went  over  to 
sei-vc  in  the  ranks  of  Caesar,  and  tlic  rest  were  allowed  to  go 
wliithcr  they  pleased.  Caesar  thus  rendered  it  easy  for  every 
one  to  take  up  arms  for  him  or  to  remain  quiet.  He  was  ex- 
pected at  Rome  with  the  utmost  fear.  Cicero's  letters  of  this 
period  are  particidarly  interesting  and  instructive;  they  shew 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pompeian  faction,  for  whosoever  wished  to 
remain  at  Rome  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  his  country; 
it  was  proclaimed  that  no  neutrality  would  be  recognised,  and 
that  after  the  victory  every  one  who  had  not  joined  the  camp  of 
Pompey  should  be  proscribed.  Caesar,  however,  did  not  go  to 
Rome,  but  marched  from  Corfinium  to  Brundusium.  Pompey 
had  wished  to  keep  Brundusium,  in  order  to  have  a  place  of 
arms  and  a  landing-place  for  his  fleet,  in  case  Caesar  should  go 
to  Spain.  The  Pompeian  party  undoubtedly  imagined  that 
Caesar  would  not  venture  upon  a  siege,  as  he  had  scarcely  any 
ships,  whereas  the  whole  of  the  eastern  world  with  its  fleet  was 
at  the  command  of  Pompey,  who  collected  his  fleet  in  the  port 
of  Brundusium.  Caesar  was  obliged  to  attack  him ;  and  he  did 
it  with  such  resolution  and  energy;  that  Pompey  thought  it 
necessary  to  quit  the  town  and  cross  over  to  Illyricum.  This 
stop  aflbrdod  Caesar  immense  advantages,  for  Brundusium  had 
hitherto  been  faithful  to  tlic  interests  of  the  Sullanian  party,  of 
which  Pompey  was  the  representative. 

Caesar  now  went  to  Rome,  where  he  acted  as  absolute  master. 
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He  had  the  treasury  broken  open,  as  the  keys  were  concealed : 
he  appointed  magistrates  and  disposed  of  everything  like  a 
sovereign  monarch.  The  opposition  of  the  tribune,  L.  Metellus 
and  of  his  friends,  who  intended  to  act  a  comedy  of  liberty, 
was  put  down  without  much  ceremony.  Before  Caesar's  arrival, 
everybody  at  Home  had  apprehended  that  the  nephew  of  Marius 
would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  uncle ;  but  he  did  not  act 
with  harshness  towards  any  one.  All  who  were  at  Rome  and 
trusted  to  him,  were  perfectly  safe  so  far  as  he  could  secure 
them ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  where 
everything  was  not  under  his  personal  control.  Many  of  his 
soldiers  and  their  officers  were  guilty  of  great  atrocities ;  and 
public  opinion  in  those  places  began  to  turn  against  Caesar. 

After  having  hastily  made  the  most  necessary  arrangements 
at  Rome,  he  marched  through  southern  Gaul  into  Spain.  The 
generals  of  Pompey  did  not  even  come  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees 
to  meet  their  enemy;  they  had  seven  legions,  and  were  far 
superior  to  him  in  the  number  of  their  forces.  Caesar  had  left 
troops  to  besiege  ]\Iarsellles,  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary, 
for  the  town  would  have  remained  neutral;  but  he  may  have 
owed  the  town  a  grudge  for  something  it  had  done  before,  and 
he  demanded  of  its  inhabitants  the  recognition  of  his  party.  As 
they  refused  compliance,  he  left  two  legates  to  lay  siege  to 
the  place.  This  siege,  which  is  accurately  described  by  Caesar 
in  the  second  book  of  his  History  of  the  Civil  War,  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  mode  of  besieging  a  town  employed 
at  that  time,  which  was  very  different  from  the  Greek  method. 
After  a  long  siege,  and  not  till  Caesar's  return  from  Spain, 
the  town  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  did  not  destroy  the 
town,  nor  treat  the  inhabitants  with  cruelty,  but  only  made 
them  give  \ip  their  arms,  and  deprived  them  for  a  time  of 
their  free  constitution.  The  triumph  over  them  was  very 
disgraceful,  for  the  Massilians  had  always  been  cordial  allies 
of  the  Romans. 

Afranius  and  Petreius  were  stationed  at  Ilerda  in  Catalonia. 
Caesar  brought  all  his  military  talent  into  play  against  them, 
but  conquered  them  in  reality  by  his  own  kindness  of  heart; 
for  he  caused  so  great  a  desertion  among  the  enemy's  troops, 
that  in  the  end  their  commanders  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
Afranius,  an  insignificant  person,  was  the  first  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  negotiations.     Petreius,  on  the  other 
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liaiid,  wouM  licar  notliing  of  it,  and  even  inflicted  severe 
punishments  upon  those  of  his  men  who  shewed  any  desire  to 
treat  with  Caesar,  lint  his  opposition  was  of  no  avail;  and  as 
the  legions  would,  in  the  end,  have  completely  deserted  him, 
the  legates  capitulated  for  themselves  and  ^1.  Varro,  on  con- 
dition of  tlicir  evacuating  Spain.  The  soldiers  who  were 
imwilli ng  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  conqueror  obtained  a 
free  departure,  but  most  of  the  men  remained  with  Caesar, 
who  thus  became  at  once  master  of  all  Spain. 

Cato,  Avho  had  been  praetor  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  had 
left  the  island;  and  after  his  withdrawal,  C.  Curio,  who  had 
the  command  against  him,  went  over  to  Africa,  where  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Pompeian  commander,  Attius  Varus,  and  the 
Numidian  king,  Juba,  who  was  a  client  of  Pompey.  This 
expedition  of  Curio  came  to  a  deplorable  end.  He  had  taken 
two  Icfions  to  Africa;  but  desertion  among  his  troops,  his  own 
imskilful  management,  and  various  misfortunes,  brought  about 
his  defeat  and  death  in  a  battle  against  King  Juba,  The 
remainder  of  his  troops  dispersed,  most  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  only  a  few  returned  to  Sicily. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  was  made  dictator,  but  the 
form  in  which  tho  appointment  was  made  is  not  the  same  in 
all  accoiuits.'^  lie  did  every  thing  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  within  a  very  short  time  made  the  most  necessary  regula- 
tions at  Rome,  enacted  several  welcome  laws,  some  of  which 
were  very  reasonable ;  as,  for  instance,  the  one  by  which  debts 
were  made  to  represent  property,  and  which  prevented  money 
retaining  its  original  value,  when  the  value  of  other  property 
had  fallen.  AVith  this  view  he  appointed  a  commission  to 
determine  the  value  which  landed  property  had  had  previously 
to  the  Civil  War,  and  ordained  that  creditors  should  accept 
such  lands  as  payment  for  their  outstanding  debts  at  the  value 
determined  by  the  commissioners.  I  also  believe  the  state- 
ment", that  he  deducted  the  interest  already  paid,  to  be  cor- 
rect, for  it  was  a  thing  which  had  often  been  done  before.  A 
number  of  other  measures  were  likewise  calculated  to  supply 
real  wants;  and  he  introduced  them  because  he  felt  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  do  so.     After  his  army  had  returned  from  Spain 

'  Ciicsar,  De  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  21,  iii.  1 ;  Dion  Ca.'jsius,  xli.  36  ;  Appian,  De  Bell. 
Civil,  ii.  48 ;  I'lutarch,  Caes.  37 ;  Cicero,  ad  Attic,  ix.  1 5. 
*  Sucton,  Caesar,  42. 
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to  Italy,  and  new  legions  had  been  formed  out  of  tliose  who 
had  deserted  to  him,  Caesar  marched  towards  Brundusium 
to  attack  Pompey.  It  was  now  nearly  a  twelvemonth  since 
Pompey  had  quitted  Rome.  He  had  not  only  collected  the 
Romans  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  formed  them  into 
camps,  but  had  also  an  extraordinary  number  of  auxilia,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  he  had  a  large  fleet  by  which  he  com- 
manded the  sea,  and  to  which  Caesar  had  nothing  to  oppose; 
but  unfortunately  for  Pompey,  his  generals  shewed  great 
awkwardness  in  conducting  the  war. 


LECTURE  XCVII. 

Pompey  had  spent  the  winter  at  Thessalonica,  and  his  army 
in  Macedonia;   but  his  main  strength  consisted  in  his  fleet. 
The  Rhodians,  as  well  as  many  other  states  and  subject-towns 
in  Greece,  still  possessed  their  fleets,  and  all  these,  together 
with  that  of  Egypt,  were  at  the  disposal  of  Pompey.      M. 
Calpurnius  Bibulus,  who  had  been  Caesar's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,   had  the   supreme  command  of  the  united  fleet. 
As  Caesar  had  scarcely  any  ships,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  cross  the  Adriatic  with  an  army,  and 
that,  as  some  had  been  forced  to  do  in  former  times,  he  would 
be  obliged   to  march  through  Dalmatia,  where  he  would  be 
opposed  by  Pompey's  ablest  general,  M.  Octavius.     But  here 
again,  Caesar  endeavoured  to  act  in  an  imposing  manner,  and 
thereby  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  own  favour.     Just  as  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  the  Romans  had  not  been  afraid  to  sail  to 
Sicily,  although  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  so 
now  Caesar  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  any  ships  that 
could  be  got,  however  bad  they  were,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
crossing  over  into  Illyricum.     Bibulus  was  an  able  man,  and 
deserves  praise  for  his  personal  character,  for  he  did  his  duty ; 
but  was  not  sufficiently  active  and  watchful.     Caesar's  whole 
conduct  was   eminently  characteristic    of   the   man.      Every 
great  general,  like  every  great  painter,  has  certain  peculiarities 
which  characterise  him,  just  as  much  as  every  man  is  charac- 
terised by  his  own  hand-writing.    Caesar's  peculiarity  was  that, 
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in  cases  when  a  quiek  rosulution  was  necessary  and  his  f'urees 
■Nverc  not  yet  assembled,  he  always  ventured  upon  a  battle  with 
the  part  «)1"  his  forces  which  was  ready  to  act,  in  order  to  gain 
a  firm  footing,  until  all  his  forces  should  be  collected.  This 
principle  he  followed  in  his  passage  to  Illyricum,  and  after- 
wards also  in  going  to  Egypt  and  Africa.  One  of  the  features 
of  a  truly  great  general  is  the  ability  to  calculate  the  magnitude 
of  wliat  he  ventures  to  undertake,  and  how  much  he  can  eil'ect 
with  the  means  he  has.  Thus  Caesar  appeared  unexpectedly 
with  a  small  squadron  at  Oricum,  an  Kpirot  or  Greek  town, 
on  the  southern  frontier  of  Illyricum,  in  the  corner  of  the 
Acroccraunian  Gulf  Here  he  landed ;  and  after  taking 
possession  of  the  place,  he  immediately  set  out  towards 
Apollonia,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him;  for  his  mere  name 
was  the  great  herald  that  went  before  him^  and  no  one  sus- 
pected that  he  had  come  over  with  only  a  few  thoiisand  men. 
There  he  establiiihed  himself:  an  attempt  upon  Epidamnus  or 
Dyrrhachium,  however,  did  not  succeed  so  easily,  for  Pompey 
hastened  from  his  winter  quarters,  and  endeavoured  to  repel 
or  surround  Caesar  witli  liis  numerous  forces.  As  Caesar's 
orders  that  the  troops  should  Immediately  follow  him  from 
Italy,  where  they  were  assembled,  liad  not  been  obeyed,  he 
was  in  great  difficulty,  and  he  himself  attempted  to  cross  over 
that  dangerous  and  stormy  part  of  the  sea  in  a  small  boat  of 
twelve  oars:  he  struggled  for  a  whole  day  against  storm  and 
waves;  but  the  thing  was  impracticable.  The  immediate 
execution  of  the  orders  he  had  given  to  his  officers  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence;  but  (Jabinius  despairing  of  its 
possibility  disobeyed  them.  He  hesitated  at  first,  and  then 
commenced  his  march  round  the  Adriatic;  but  at  Salonae  in 
Dalinatia  he  fell  in  with  M.  Octavius,  and  was  defeated. 
j\I.  Antony,  however,  succeeded  in  passing  close  by  the  fieet 
of  Bibulus,  and  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  ships  reached  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Bibulus  had  been  taken  ill  and 
died  soon  afterwards. 

Although  his  forces  were  still  very  inferior  to  those  of 
Pompey,  Caesar  advanced  towards  Dyrrhachium,  and  ventured 
to  besiege  Pompey,  by  forming  lines  of  circuravallation  around 
the  place.  This  was  an  undertaking  which  Pompey  could  not 
miich  care  about,  as  he  received  his  supplies  from  the  sea, 
while  Caesar,  who  had  no  such  means  of  providing  for  his 
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army,  was  obliged  to  forage  in  the  neighbouring  country.  He 
tried  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  at  Dyrrhachium,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  when  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  place,  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.  Pompey  at  that  moment  shewed 
resolution :  he  gained  a  part  of  the  line  of  fortifications  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  besiegers,  and  thus  destroyed  the  block- 
ade. Caesar's  loss  on  that  day  was  very  great ;  his  soldiers  beo-an 
to  despond,  and  he  himself  nearly  despaired  of  success.  The  sol- 
diers were  suffering  from  extreme  want  of  food,  and  lived  upon 
grass  1  and  roots.  Caesar  himself  afterwards  said  that  he  had 
not  only  been  beaten  on  that  day,  but  that  Pompey  might 
have  decided  the  victory,  if  he  had  known  how  to  follow  up 
his  success.  This  opinion  is  quite  correct;  but  Pompey  had 
become  old  and  dull,  and  had  lost  the  power  to  justify  the 
enormous  pretensions  he  still  made. 

After  this  catastrophe,  Caesar  could  not  continue  the  war  at 
Dyrrhachium ;  and  he  now  ventured  upon  an  expedition  which, 
if  it  had  failed,  would  have  been  mentioned  among  rash  and 
inconsiderate  acts,  such  as,  for  example,  the  expedition  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  to  Pultowa.  He  broke  up  from 
Dyrrhachium  and  went  to  places  where  he  could  reckon  upon 
no  one,  and  where  he  had  to  conquer  every  inch  of  ground. 
Pompey  undoubtedly  expected  that  Caesar  would  return  to 
Illyricum,  and  there  join  his  other  troops:  but^  far  from  doing 
this,  he  marched  towards  the  lofty  mountains  between  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  and  advanced  irresistibly  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Gomphi  in  Thessaly,  which  closes  the  pass  from  Janina  to 
Thessaly.  Gomphi  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  soldiers  now 
recovered  their  confidence  and  refreshed  themselves  with  the 
rich  booty.  The  destruction  of  this  town  induced  all  the 
Thessalians  to  surrender,  and  Caesar  obtained  provisions  in 
abundance.  Pompey  ought  now  to  have  returned  to  Italy :  the 
number  of  his  troops  far  surpassed  that  of  his  enemy ;  and  if  he 
had  had  any  judgment  he  would  have  made  himself  master  of 
Italy,  particularly  as  he  knew  that  a  portion  of  the  legions  in 
Spain,  which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  troops  of  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  had  revolted  against  Caesar.  If  Pompey  had  at 
that  time  established  himself,  with  his  fleet,  in  Italy,  Caesar 

'  Grass  must  be  taken  here  in  its  widest  sense,  meaning  salad.  In  the  south, 
people  frequently  live  upon  bread  and  salad,  with  some  A'incgar  and  oil,  and  the 
poor  of  those  countries  are  perfectly  satisfied  and  happy  with  this  food.  Caesar's 
troops  of  course  had  no  oil  or  vinegar.  — N. 
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would  never  liavc  hecn  aWe  to  return  to  it.  But  Pompey  had 
no  resolution,  and  the  men  l)v  whom  he  was  surrounded  were 
beside  themselves  with  juy,  wlu.'U  tlicy  heard  that  Caesar  was 
inarehing  towards  the  mountains,  where  they  thought  he 
would  be  caught  as  in  a  traj). 

Pompey,  therefore,  followed  Caesar  into  Thessaly,  where  the 
latter  had  already  taken  his  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wealthy  town  of  l^harsalus;  and  here  the  hostile  armies  met 
each  other.  For  a  few  days  they  only  manoeuvred;  as  Caesar 
was  in  want  of  provisions;  and  as  Pompcy's  cavalry  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  Caesar,  the  position  of  the  latter  was  again 
very  dilTicult.  The  advice  of  the  most  prudent  among  the 
friends  of  Pompey  was  to  wait  patiently,  and  gradually  to 
destroy  the  anny  of  Caesar  by  famine,  desertion,  and  the  like. 
This  was  Pompey's  own  opinion  also;  but  most  of  his  ollicers 
and  fiiends  were  so  childish  and  intoxicated  with  their 
thoughts  of  victory,  that  they  considered  moderation  or  caution 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  themselves.  The  senators  in  the  camp  of 
Pompey,  who  were  quite  ignorant  of  war,  firmly  believed  that 
the  issue  of  the  contest  was  already  decided,  and  discussed  the 
advantages  which  each  of  them  was  to  derive  from  the  victory. 
Like  the  French  emigrants  in  1792  at  Coblenz  and  in  Cham- 
pagne, those  senators  disputed,  for  example,  which  of  them  was 
to  have  Caesar's  office  of  pontiff,  and  which  was  to  obtain  this  or 
that  estate  after  the  proscriptions  which  they  intended  to  insti- 
tute on  their  return  to  Italy;  these  and  similar  disputes  were 
carried  on  with  so  much  earnestness  that  they  even  gave 
rise  to  quarrels  among  the  senators.  Caesar  was  very 
anxious  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  decision:  he  had  the 
highest  confidence  in  liis  own  talent  as  a  general,  and  felt  a 
contempt  for  Pomjiey,  as  he  then  was,  and  for  those  who  sur- 
rounded liim.  The  Pompeian  party  themselves  rendered  a 
battle  unavoidable,  and  that  so  hurriedly  that  Caesar  had 
scarcely  time  to  call  back  three  legions  which  he  had  sent  to 
Scotusa  for  the  purpose  of  foraging. 

The  accounts  of  llic  l);ittle  which  now  took  place  differ 
widely  from  one  another.  The  best  is,  of  course,  Caesar's  own 
description,  though  we  may  believe  that  the  charge  of  Asinius 
Pollio-  is  not  wholly  unjust;  according  to  Avliom  Caesar  is  not 
always  accurate*  he  may  have  exaggerated  the  munliers,  but 

^  In  Sueton.  Cues  56. 
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tills  much  is  certain,  that  Pompey  was  very  superior  in  num- 
bers. It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Caesar  had  not  more 
than  22,000  infantry,  and  that  Pompey  had  about  40,000, 
besides  his  auxilia  consisting  of  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  which 
however  were  of  no  use,  as  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  ashamed 
to  allow  them  to  take  part  in  a  battle  between  Romans.  Pom- 
pey's  cavalry  also  was  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  Caesar, 
who,  however,  had  some  good  Gallic  and  German  horsemen; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  reality,  the  German  horse- 
men decided  the  issue  of  the  battle.  The  cavalry  of  Pompey 
on  the  other  hand,  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  Romans 
and  volunteers,  who  had  perhaps  never  seen  an  enemy  before, 
and  were  therefore  like  children  in  comparison  with  Caesar's 
veterans.  The  statement,  that  Caesar  ordered  his  men  to  aim 
at  the  faces  of  these  young  men  to  make  them  afraid  of  losing 
their  beauty",  must  not  be  taken  literally.  Caesar  opposed  the 
enemy's  cavalry  not  only  with  his  own  horse,  but  also  with  his 
infantry,  which  he  had  trained  to  hold  out  against  cavalry. 
His  cohorts  warded  off  the  first  attack,  and  then  the  Gallic  and 
German  cavalry  were  let  loose  against  the  enemy.  We  may 
imagine  their  delight  in  being  thus  allowed  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  Romans.  The  left  wing  of  Pompey's  army  was  first 
defeated ;  and  that  so  completely  that  the  right,  too,  which  till 
then  had  fought  with  considerable  success,  could  not  maintain 
its  ground.  The  Pompeian  army  fled  back  to  their  camp, 
foolishly  believing  that  all  was  now  over,  and  that  Caesar 
would  not  venture  to  prosecute  his  victory  any  further.  But 
when  it  was  observed  that  the  conquerors  did  not  indulge  in 
plunder,  but  were  advancing  in  order  of  battle  towards  the 
hostile  camp,  all  dispersed  in  confusion,  and  Pompey  jumping 
up  in  a  great  rage  exclaimed,  "  Not  even  here  then  will  they 
leave  us."  The  whole  army  was  routed,  and  no  one  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  keep  together  even  a  cohort.  During  the 
battle  itself,  Caesar  had  given  orders  that  no  harm  should  be 
done  to  those  who  did  not  flee  or  make  any  resistance ;  whole 
cohorts  thus  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  enemy's  camp  was 
found  full  of  Asiatic  luxuries  and  all  kinds  of  comforts ;  many  of 
the  tents  were  arbours  provided  with  costly  carpets  and  furniture, 
and  the  booty  was  immense.  You  will  not  easily  find  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  mentioned  any  where;  it  is  a  day 
'^Plutarch,  Pomp.  C9,  71,  Cues.  45;  Appian,  De  Bell  Civii  ii.  76. 
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remarkable  for  great  events,  and  is  known  from  Fogglnl's 
ealendaria,  the  tentli  of  August'',  according  to  the  old  calendar, 
■svliich  was  reformed  by  Caesar  two  years  later;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  day  it  really  was,  though  it  must  have 
been  in  dune. 

Pompey  fled  from  the  battle-field  of  Pharsalus  to  Larissa, 
and  embarked  with  his  generals  either  there  or  at  Thcssalonica. 
lie  sailed  to  Mitylene,  where  he  met  his  wife  Cornelia;  his 
intention  was  to  go  to  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  the 
Parthians.  This  most  coAvardly  plan,  however,  was  opposed 
by  his  friends;  and  he  saw  no  place  of  refuge  except  Egypt. 
He  should  have  gone  to  his  fleet,  which  was  yet  complete, 
have  sailed  to  Africa,  and  have  continued  the  war  there;  but 
Pompey  was  quite  broken  down,  and  resolved  to  take  refuge 
with  the  king  of  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  wdio  had  once  been 
expelled  in  an  insurrection  of  his  people,  but  had  been  restored 
by  Gabinius  through  the  connivance  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he 
was  accordingly  under  great  obligations,  lie  had  sent  a  fleet 
to  Pompey,  but  had  withdrawn  it  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus. 
Pie  had  since  died,  leaving  two  daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Ar- 
sinoe,  and  two  younger  sons,  one  of  whom  bore  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  was  not  advanced  beyond  the  age  of 
boyhood.  Cleopatra,  his  ambitious  sister,  was  ordered  by  the 
will  of  her  father  to  marry  her  elder  brother,  according  to  the 
common  custom  of  incest  among  the  jNIaccdonian  kings  at 
Alexandria,  and  to  rule  over  Egypt  conjointly  with  him.  But 
as  he  was  very  domineering  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  her 
of  her  share  in  the  government,  he,  or  rather  his  guardians, 
Achillas  and  Pothinus,  had  expelled  her.  She  had  fled  to  Syria, 
where  she  was  collecting  an  army  to  effect  her  return  by  force 
of  arms.  Young  Ptolemy  and  his  guardians  were  at  this  time 
encamped  near  Blount  Casius,  on  the  frontier  of  S}'Tia,  to  op- 
pose Cleopatra.  Pompey 's  evil  genius  led  him  to  the  camp  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt  a  Eoman  of  the 
name  of  L.  Septimius,  whom  Gabinius  had  left  behind  as  com- 
mander, at  the  time  when  he  led  Ptolemy  Auletes  back  to 
Egypt.       This   Septimius   advised   the  young  king    to    have 

'  V.  ill.  Serlil,  tliat  is,  the  9th  of  August,  according  to  the  Calcndarium  of 
Amitcmuni  in  Foggini,  pp.  112,  ITj.*?.  Not  ha\'ing  the  book  at  hand,  I  take  the 
rt'fcrcnrc  from  FisdiorV  lii'mi.  Zeittafeln,  p.  272,  whicli  agrees  with  that  in 
Orelli's  Inxrripf.  vol.  ii.  p  .^07. 
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Pompey  put  to  dcatli,  in  order  to  secure  by  tliis  sacrifice  the 
favour  of  Caesar,  who  would  reward  him  with  the  crown  of 
Egypt.  Such  advice  was  just  suited  to  the  mind  of  an  Alex- 
andrian prince.  Septimius  was  sent  out  with  a  boat  to  receive 
Pompey.  All  his  companions  were  suspicious,  and  he  himself 
had  some  presentiment  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him ;  but  he 
was  so  confused  and  bewildered,  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
boat  and  follow  Septimius.  He  was  murdered  before  he 
reached  the  coast,  and  his  body  was  cast  away  unburied. 

Caesar  had  continued  his  pursuit  without  ceasing,  and  with 
a  few  companions  he  arrived  in  Egypt,  which  again  was  one 
of  the  boldest  imdertakings.  The  account  of  the  Egyptians 
surrendering  to  him  Pompey's  head  and  ring  is  well  known; 
and  history  has  not  forgotten  Caesar's  tears.  I  will  not  deny 
that  the  issue  of  the  war  had  delivered  him  from  great  anxiety ; 
for  however  much  he  might  have  been  inclined  to  make  peace, 
it  would  probably  never  have  been  established,  and  the  war 
could  not  terminate  otherwise  than  with  the  destruction  of 
Pompey  ;  but  if  I  consider  Caesar's  kind  heart,  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  his  tears  were  sincere.  He  had  the  body  of 
Pompey  buried,  but  in  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the 
moment  the  erection  of  a  monument  was  not  thought  of;  and 
if  Caesar  had  erected  one,  it  would  almost  have  looked  like 
a  farce.  Pompey's  family,  however,  which  continues  to  be 
mentioned  in  history  even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  caused  a 
humble  monument  to  be  raised  to  him.  In  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  it  was  buried  in  sand,  and  the  statue  had  been 
removed  to  a  temple,  but  Hadrian  had  it  restored.'*  There  is 
an  epigram  consisting  of  two  distichs  relating  to  Pompey's 
tomb.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  genuine  ancient  poem, 
and  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  beautiful  epigrams  that 
have  come  down  to  us:  — 

Mannoreo  Licimis  tumiilo  jacct,  at  Cato  nullo, 

rompeius  parvo.     Quis  putet  esse  deos  ? 
Saxa  premunt  Licinum,  levat  altum  fama  Catonem, 

Pompcium  tituli.     Credimus  esse  deos"'. 

Caesar  now  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  whither  he  was  to  be 

"  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  il  86;  Spartianus,  Hadrian,  c.  14. 

5  H.  Meyer,   Antholoyia    Veterum   Latinorum  Epigram,  et  Poemat.  No.  77, 
where  the  epigi-am  is  ascribed  to  P.  Terentius  Varro  Atacinus.     (The  Licinus 
here  mentioned  was  a  barber,  an  upstart,  who  had  become  very  rich,  and  had  a 
magnificent  mommient  erected  to  himself. — N.) 
YOL.  III.  F 
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followed  by  Ills  troops.  The  periodical  winds,  which  last  till 
the  do^-duys,  and  blow  tall  si.xty  days  in  the  Mediterranean, 
arc  north-west  winds,  and  prevent  ships  sailing  from  Alex- 
andria. Caesar's  despatches  could  not  therefore  reach  Rhodes. 
The  people  of  Alexandria  consisted  at  that  time  of  the  most 
licentious  and  audacious  populace  that  one  can  imagine;  they 
combined  all  the  vices  of  the  East  with  those  of  the  West. 
The  Graoco-jNIacedonian  population  had  been  extirpated  for 
the  most  part  under  Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  there  only 
remained  the  disgusting  Alexandro-Egyptian  race.  The 
eunuch  Pothinus,  who  was  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  overwhelming  Caesar,  who  had  only  a  few 
troops,  and  whose  situation  at  Alexandria  was  similar  to  that 
of  Cortez  in  IMexico.  Caesar  was  in  possession  of  the  king's 
palace,  and  here  he  fortified  himself  until  assistance  came. 
The  insurrection  at  last  became  general.  The  palace  was 
set  on  fire,  and  the  library,  which  had  been  founded  under 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  struggle  in 
the  streets  was  fearful :  the  danger  in  which  Caesar  was  thus 
placed,  the  boldness  with  which  he  destroyed  the  entrance  to 
the  port  of  Alexandria,  his  narrow  escape,  his  taking  of  the 
island  of  Pharos,  and  his  maintaining  himself  there  until  rein- 
forcements arrived,  all  this  is  pleasantly  and  vividly  related  by 
A.  Hirtiup,  in  his  book  on  the  Alexandrine  war.  Caesar  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Alexandria,  which 
he  compelled  to  surrender;  and  he  placed  Cleopatra,  who  had 
ensnared  him  by  her  coquetry,  and  her  younger  brother  on 
the  throne.  Her  elder  brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  from  the  palace,  and  whom  the  Egyptians 
had  proclaimed  their  king,  perished  in  the  Nile,  fortunately 
for  Caesar.  Cleopatra  afterAvards  received  still  greater  favours 
from  Antony. 

While  he  was  still  in  Alcxandi-ia,  Caesar  heard  that  Phar- 
naccs  had  invaded  Pontus  from  the  Bosporus,  and  defeated 
Domitius  Calvinus,  the  general  of  Caesar.  Caesar  hastened 
through  Syria  into  Pontus,  where  he  met  the  enemy.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  and  without  allowing  himself  any 
rest,  he  attacked  the  enemy,  and  the  Asiatics  were  routed  in  a 
moment.  It  is  of  this  victory  that  he  sent  to  Eome  the  famous 
account,  veni,  vidi,  vicif' 

*  Appian,  De  Bell  Civil,  ii.  91;  Sueton.  Cacs.  37. 
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He  now  returned  to  Eome  for  tlie  first  time  since  liis  depar- 
ture from  Brundusium,  made  various  arrangements,  did  many 
things  to  please  his  friends,  and  appointed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment; which  was,  indeed,  highly  necessary,  for  the  leaders  of 
his  own  party  differed  very  widely  in  their  views  and  plans, 
and  formed  rather  a  motley  assemblage.  During  his  absence, 
they  had  undertaken  the  most  contradictory  things ;  but  I  shall 
not  here  dwell  upon  the  insurrections  of  Milo,  Caelius  Rufus 
and  Dolabella,  Avhich  had  occurred  in  his  absence,  but  had 
been  quickly  put  down :  I  shall  mention  them  afterwards- 
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Caesar  did  not  remain  at  Rome  very  long.  The  servility  of 
the  senate  and  people  conferred  upon  him  the  most  senseless 
and  extravagant  distinctions;  the  whole  republic  was  placed 
in  his  hands.  In  their  excuse,  however,  we  must  say  that  the 
people  could  not  help  becoming  attached  to  him,  on  account 
of  his  great  and  unexpected  mildness:  they  also  knew,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  Pompey  had  been  the  conqueror,  he  would 
have  caused  a  general  massacre,  like  that  of  Sulla.  Caesar, 
on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  protected  those  who  had 
fought  against  him :  and  as  many  were  yet  living  in  exile,  he 
empowered  each  of  his  friends  to  restore  one  of  the  hostile 
party  to  his  former  position  and  honours  in  the  republic. 
Those  who  were  thus  restored  had,  indeed,  lost  much  of  their 
property,  but  it  had  not  been  in  Caesar's  power  to  prevent 
this.  A  great  many  still  remained  in  exile,  whom  he  allowed 
to  return  one  after  another.  The  senate  conferred  honours 
upon  Caesar  at  three  different  times;  but  of  this  I  shall 
speak  when  we  come  to  his  last  stay  at  Rome,  after  his  return 
from  Spain. 

While  he  was  at  Rome,  he  had  to  quell  a  dangerous  insur- 
rection among  his  troops,  who  were  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
the  triumph  and  the  advantages  they  hoped  to  derive  from  it. 
The  tenth  legion,  his  favourite  one,  which  he  had  brought 
over  to  Italy  in  order  to  take  it  with  him  to  Africa,  re- 
volted,  and   the  veterans,  whose  period  of   military  service 
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was  over,  dcinanclcd  not  only  tlic  arrears  of  their  pay,  but 
also  tlie  rewards  in  inonoy  and  the  assignment  of"  lands  which 
Caesar  had  prdiniscil  tlicm.  The  mutiny  became  dangerous. 
Sallubt,  the  historian,  Avas  sent  by  Caesar  to  the  revolted  sol- 
diers with  fresh  promises;  but  he  was  insulted  by  them,  and 
several  senators  were  killed.  Caesar  now  liad  the  courage  to 
allow  the  mutineers,  who  had  been  stationed  in  Campania,  to 
come  to  Rome,  on  condition  that  they  should  leave  behind 
tlieir  ])ila,  and  bring  with  them  only  their  Spanish  swords, 
lie  addressed  the  soldiers  in  the  forum ;  and  his  self-possession, 
as  well  as  the  confidence  which  he  shewed  that  he  still  had  in 
them,  made;  such  an  overawing  impression  upon  them  that 
they  became  perfectly  submissive.  He  treated  them,  however, 
with  symptoms  of  contempt,  called  them  Quirites,  and  an- 
nounced to  them  that  they  were  dismissed  from  service,  leaving 
it  however  to  their  choice  whether  they  would  once  more  share 
with  him  the  honour  of  a  campaign.  Hereupon,  the  soldier's 
almost  unanimously  implored  him  to  allow  them  to  continue  in 
his  service. 

Caesar  now  went  with  a  small  part  oi"  his  forces  to  Africa, 
where  ]\r.  Cato,  Q.  ]\letellus  Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey 
through  his  iifth  and  last  wife  Cornelia,  Afranius,  and  Petreius, 
were  prepared  to  meet  their  enemy.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus,  Cato,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  battle,  had 
gomS  from  Dyrrhachium  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  Cyrene, 
where  he  collected  a  number  of  scattered  Romans.  The  men 
whom  he  thus  assembled  were  more  distinguished  for  their 
high  rank  than  their  military  spirit.  Cyrene,  in  a  secluded 
part  of  the  world,  had  scarcely  the  honour  of  being  regarded 
as  a  Roman  province.  Cato  led  his  band  round  the  Syrtes 
over  Tripolis,  and  through  the  sandy  deserts — a  fearful  and 
diflicult  march  —  into  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  Here 
the  supreme  command  of  the  ]\nnpcian  forces  was  offered  to 
him,  but  he  declined  it,  and  luidertook  only  the  command  of 
I'tica.  When  Caesar  landed,  the  party  of  Pompey  had  a 
considerable  army,  and  were  allied  with  King  Juba,  Avho  ruled 
over  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jugurtha.  Mauretania  was  governed  by  Bogud;  and  in  his 
dominion  there  was  a  Roman  adventurer,  of  the  name  of 
P.  Sitius  of  !\uceria,  with  other  Roman  deserters  and  adven- 
turers,   of  whom    Sitius  had  formed   a   regiment,   which,  in 
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conjunction  with  King  Bogiid,  gained  a  victory  over  Juba,  and 
declared  for  Caesar,  whose  proceedings  were  thus  greatly  fa- 
cilitated. P.  Sitius  was  a  very  enterprising  man,  and  Caesar 
rewarded  him  with  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.^  Sitius 
infested  the  dominion  of  Juba,  who  was  thus  kept  engaged, 
while  Caesar  established  himself  on  the  coast  of  Tunis.  The 
reinforcements  which  were  expected  gradually  joined  Caesar, 
and  he  then  advanced  against  the  Pompeian  generals.  The 
campaign  lasted  for  several  months,  until  Caesar  took  his  po- 
sition in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thapsus,  a  fortified  town,  which 
is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
small  isthmus.  Here  he  was  blockaded  by  Petreius,  Afranius, 
Scipio,  and  Juba,  who  occupied  the  isthmus,  and  cvit  him  off 
from  the  main  land;  but  he  broke  through  the  hostile  army, 
first  defeated  the  Romans,  who  were  infinitely  superior  to  him 
in  numbers,  and  then  routed  the  army  of  Juba.  No  sooner 
was  the  battle  won  than  hosts  of  Romans  deserted  to  him — a 
thing  which  commonly  happens  in  civil  wars.  Juba  was  so 
reduced  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  kingdom,  and  as 
all  was  over,  he  and  Petreius  killed  each  other. 

Cato  alone  was  now  holding  out  at  Utica  with  the  Roman 
garrison  which  he  did  not  wish  to  abandon.  I  have  purposely 
deferred  speaking  of  Cato  till  now.  If  there  is  any  man  in 
Roman  history  who  deserves  the  reputation  which  he  enjoys 
with  posterity,  it  is  Cato.  Caesar's  depreciation  of  him  was 
only  the  pardonable  consequence  of  his  personal  irritation.  If 
we  possessed  Cicero's  work  on  Cato'^,  we  should  undoubtedly  see 
Cicero's  heart  in  all  its  goodness  and  amiability.  It  does  honour 
to  his  courage  to  have  written  such  a  work  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  it  does  honour  to  Caesar  also  that  he  was 
unprejudiced  enough  to  allow  Cicero  to  express  his  admiration 
of  Cato,  without  imputing  it  to  him  as  a  crime.  Caesar  de- 
clared that  Cato  had  injured  him  by  his  death,  as  he  had 
thereby  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of  pardoning  him :  Caesar 
could  not  have  said  anything  more  concise.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  more  than  natural  that  Caesar  should  have  been 
deeply  wounded  by  Cicero's  praise  of  Cato,  and  this  feelino- 

'  See  some  i-emarks  which  I  have  made  upon  him  in  my  edition  of  Fronto. 
—  N.  p.  xix.  foil. 
*  It  was  after  Gate's  death  that  Cicero  wrote  the  celebrated  "Laudatio 

M.  Catonis"— N. 
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induced  liim  to  write  his  work  against  Cato  (Anti-Cato),  in 
wliicli  he  may  liave  given  the  reins  to  liis  passion,  wliich  would 
never  have  arisen  in  his  soul  if'Cato  had  remained  alive.  There 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  that  Caesar  was  more  desirous  of  than 
Cato's  friendship,  a  desire  which  Cato  could  not  gratify.  The 
Stoic  ])hilosophy  never  produced  any  heroes  among  the  Greeks. 
If  we  except  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  Cleanthes, 
not  one  Greek  statesman  was  a  stoic  philosopher.  Among  the 
Komans,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a  great  and  virtuous  states- 
man was  a  votary  of  the  Stoa;  and  although  some  of  them, 
Buch  as  Cicero,  were  not  real  Stoics,  yet  they  admired  the 
system  and  loved  it.  It  would  be  a  most  unpardonable  misap- 
prehension of  hunum  virtue,  if  any  one  were  to  cast  a  doubt 
upon  the  sincerity  of  Cato's  intentions;  and  this  sincerity  is  not 
impeached  by  the  assertion  which  has  often  been  made,  and  I 
think  with  great  justice,  that  Cato  with  his  philosophy  did 
incalculable  injury  to  the  commonwealth.  He  would  have 
retained  the  old  forms  absolutely,  and  have  allowed  nothing 
which  bordered  upon  arbitrary  power.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  this  manner  he  estranged  the  equites  from  the  senate,  after 
Cicero  had  succeeded  with  great  difficidty  in  reconciling  the 
two  parties.  Cato  thus  tore  open  the  old  wound  by  opposing 
a  demand  of  the  publicani  in  Asia,  which  was  not  unjust, 
merely  because  he  considered  it  advantageous  to  them.  This 
produced  a  breach  which  was  never  healed.  Cato's  advice  to 
put  the  accomplices  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  to  death  was 
not  mere  severity,  but  a  pure  expression  of  his  sense  of  justice, 
and  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Rome ;  but  it  was 
nevertheless  very  unfortunate  advice.  Such  was  his  conduct 
always,  and  it  was  a  principle  with  him  not  to  pay  any  regard 
to  circumstances;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that,  when  his 
opinion  was  followed,  many  things  turned  out  flir  worse  than 
they  had  been  before.  His  personal  character  was  above  all 
censure  and  suspicion;  dissolute  persons,  such  as  A.  Gabinius, 
might  laugh  at  him,  but  no  one  ever  ventured  to  calumniate 
him. 

It  was  highly  unfortunate  for  him  even  while  Pompey  was 
alive,  that  he  was  mi.xed  up  with  the  Pompeian  party;  and, 
now  that  Pompey  was  dead,  his  situation  was  downright  miser- 
able. The  men  of  that  party  acted  in  Africa  like  savages,  and 
Cato  saved  Utica  from  their  hands  with  great  difliculty;  for 
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tlie  leaders  wished  to  plunder  tlie  town,  because  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards  ('aesar,  but  in 
reality  because  tliey  hoped  thereby  to  secure  the  attachment  of 
the  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of  Utica  thus  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  deliverer.  He  had  undertaken  the  command  of  the 
place  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it,  and  he  pacified  the 
mutineers  by  promising  that  the  place  should  remain  quiet, 
and  that,  if  it  were  spared,  it  would  not  be  ungrateful.  When 
Caesar,  after  the  conquest  of  his  other  enemies,  appeared  before 
Utica,  Cato  advised  his  people  not  to  continue  their  resistance. 
The  generals  and  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  had  taken 
to  flight,  and  Cato's  opinion  was  that  the  garrison,  which  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  old  men  and  unprincipled  young 
nobles  who  were  incapable  of  handling  a  weapon,  should  sue 
for  pardon.  His  own  son  received  the  same  advice  from  his 
father,  who  thus  shewed  a  very  amiable  inconsistency  in  his 
conduct;  for  here  the  flither  got  the  better  of  the  Stoic.  Cato 
excused  himself,  by  saying  that  he  had  seen  the  days  of  the 
republic  and  could  live  no  longer;  "  but  my  son,'^  he  added, 
"■  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  republic,  can  live  in  different 
circumstances."  He  then  withdrew  to  his  room,  and  spent 
the  night  preceding  the  morning  when  the  gates  were  to  be 
thrown  open,  in  reading  Plato's  Phaedo,  assuredly  not  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  for  a  person  who  does  not  possess  that  belief  will 
never  acquire  it  from  reading  the  Phaedo,  and  Cato  had  un- 
doubtedly read  it  so  often  that  he  knew  it  by  heart;  but  in 
that  awful  and  sublime  moment,  in  which  he  was  to  breathe 
out  his  soul,  it  was  less  the  thought  of  immortality  that 
engaged  his  attention,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  death 
of  Socrates,  though  he  believed  in  immortality  as  taught  by 
the  Stoics.  He  took  leave  of  the  world  while  directing  his 
mind  to  the  last  moments  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of 
all  ages.  He  then  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  himself,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  fell  from  his  bed.  When  his  son 
and  friends  found  him,  they  raised  him  up  and  dressed  his 
wound;  he  pretended  to  sleep,  but  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  tear  open  the  wound,  and  died  almost  instantly. 

After  the  surrender  of  Utica,  the  other  towns  soon  followed 
its  example.  Juba,  the  son  of  King  Juba,  surrendered  to 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  received  such  ar.  excellent  education 
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at  liomc  that  ho  hccamc  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age. 
The  h)ss  of  his  liistorical  and  geographical  works  is  one  of  the 
greatest  that  we  liave  to  lament  in  ancient  literature,  for  he 
■was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Punic  language,  and  undoubtedly 
gave  in  his  Greek  works  the  substance  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

Aleantime  fresh  disturbances  had  broken  out  at  Eome,  the 
origin  of  which  Avcre  the  quarrels  between  Antony  and 
Dolabella,  of  whom  the  one  was  as  bad  as  the  other.  It  was 
Cicero's  great  grief  that  Dolabella  was  his  son-in-law.  Caesar 
therefore  went  to  Rome  and  restored  peace;  but  he  was  soon 
called  away,  and  went  to  Spain  against  Cneius  and  Sextus, 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  both  of  whom  had  Ijccn  in  Africa,  and 
had  gone  thence  to  Baetica,  where  a  legion,  formed  of  the 
remnants  of  the  African  armies,  had  revolted  against  Caesar  s 
generals.  Their  example  was  followed  by  others,  and  the 
greater  part  of  southern  Spain  was  soon  in  arms.  ]\Iany 
towns  readily  joined  the  Pompeian  party,  but  the  towns  even 
of  the  same  province  could  not  agree  upon  their  course,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  time  of  Sertorius;  and  it  was  this 
absence  of  union  among  them  that  paralysed  the  party  of 
Pompey  in  all  the  wars  between  it  and  Caesar.  The  war  in 
Spain,  however,  was  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  diffi- 
cult for  Caesar.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  see  the  men  of  the 
Pompeian  party  fight  in  Spain  with  a  bitterness  and  vehemence 
of  which  there  had  been  no  trace  before,  although  all  their 
hopes  of  success  must  now  have  vanished.  The  beginning  of 
the  war  is  described  in  the  barbarously  written  book  Dc  Bello 
Hispanieym.  Caesar  was  obliged  for  several  months  to  exert 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind.  The  scene  of  action  was  Granada 
and  Andalusia,  or  more  properly  speaking,  it  was  almost  con- 
fined to  Granada.  The  northern  mountains  of  Granada  are 
nearly  impi-egnable;  and  it  was  there  that  the  sons  of  Pompey 
had  established  themselves.  Cneius,  who  had  the  supreme 
command,  displayed  greater  qualities  as  a  general  than  his 
father.  TJie  battle  of  Munda,  on  the  17th  of  ]\Iarch,  was 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war;  but  Caesar  was  on  the  point 
of  losing  it:  his  soldiers  gave  way  so  decidedly,  that  he  himself 
gave  up  all  hope.  In  his  despair  he  jumped  from  his  horse,  and 
placing  himself  in  the  way  of  the  fugitives,  called  upon  them 
to  run  hi  in  through  with   their  swords,  and  at  least  not  to 
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compel  liim  to  survive  sucli  a  day.*  He  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  flight,  but  thereby  gained  nothing,  except  that  the  day 
was  restored.  He  owed  his  final  victory  to  his  Mauretanian 
aiixiliaries,  who  attacked  the  feebly  defended  camp  of  the 
enemy  and  plundered  it.  Labienus,  with  one  legion,  marched 
towards  the  camp  to  repel  the  Mauretanians;  but  his  approach 
to  the  camp  was  believed  by  the  men  of  his  own  party  to  be 
a  retreat,  and  the  troops  yielded,  but  did  not  take  to  flight. 
The  battle  of  Pharsalus  had  been  decided  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  dispersal  of  the  enemy  obliged  Caesar  to  destroy  the 
several  detachments  one  by  one.  Cneius,  who  fled  with  the 
rest,  was  wounded  and  cut  down;  but  Sextus  escaped  to  the 
Celtiberians,  where  he  remained  concealed  till  after  Caesar's 
death,  when  he  again  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  Several 
months  passed  away  after  this  victory  before  the  campaign  in 
Spain  was  entirely  finished.  The  men  with  whom  Caesar  had 
to  deal  there  would  not  condescend  to  sue  to  him  for  pardon. 

After  his  return  from  Africa,  Caesar  had  celebrated  a  triumph 
which  lasted  four  days ;  it  was  a  triumph  over  Gaul,  Pharnaces, 
Egypt,  and  king  Juba,  no  Eoman  general  being  mentioned  as 
the  subject  of  his  triumph.  After  his  return  from  Spain,  he 
celebrated  a  triumph  over  Spain,  and  the  conquered  towns  of 
Spain  were  specified.  The  first  triumph  had  filled  the  Romans 
with  delight,  but  the  Spanish  triumph  hurt  their  feelings ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  presents  to  the  people,  they 
could  not  help  looking  upon  it  as  a  triumph  over  Roman 
citizens,  though  they  were  not  mentioned.  Velleius  Paterculus^ 
states  that  the  sum  of  the  treasures  which  Caesar  brought  to 
Rome  in  his  triumph  (probably  the  first)  was  sexies  millies  HS., 
that  is  600,000,000  sesterces.  Caesar  had  obtained  from  several 
towns  immense  sums,  under  the  name  of  loans  and  contribu- 
tions, to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  if  we  consider 
that  he  gave  to  each  soldier  20,000  sesterces  (more  than  £100), 
the  sum  will  not  appear  by  any  means  incredible.  Appian"*, 
however,  mentions  the  enormous  sum  of  six  and  a  half  myriads, 
that  is,  65,000  talents,  which  here  must  be  understood  to  mean 

*  The  Rusaan  General  Suwaroff  acted  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  battle  of 
Kiuburn,  1787,  when  his  soldiers  refiised  to  obey  an  order  which  he  had  given, 
because  they  thought  that  they  would  be  lost.  When  his  soldiers  fled,  he  called 
out  to  them:  "  Run  on,  run  on,  and  leave  your  general  to  the  Turks  as  a  monu- 
ment of  your  cowardice." — N, 

3  ii.  56.  ■»  De  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  102. 
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not  AtUf,  but  l-2gyptian,  tliat  is,  copper  talents,  according  to 
the  standard  of  Ptolemy  Pluladclplms.  On  this  supposition 
the  sum  ol"  Appian,  though  not  agreeing  with  the  other 
accounts,  ceases  to  be  a  ridiculous  exaggeration.  Justus 
Lipsius  could  not  sec  his  way  in  these  contradictory  state- 
ments. 

Caesar,  -who  returned  to  Ptome  in  October  707,  employed  the 
last  months  of  the  year,  partly  in  making  preparations  for  a 
Parthian  Avar,  and  partly  in  introducing  various  regulations, 
as  he  had  done  after  his  return  from  Africa.  During  the  latter 
period  of  the  republic,  it  had  been  very  common  to  insert  .m 
intercalary  month,  quite  arbitrarily,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
certain  advantages.  Tlie  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Pontifex 
!Maximus  to  make  such  an  insertion  had  been  the  cause  of 
Curio's  hostility  towards  the  senate.  Caesar  remedied  the  evil 
consequences  aiid  confusion  arising  from  such  proceedings  by 
his  reform  of  the  calendar,  which  he  introduced  after  his 
return  from  Africa. 


LECTURE  XCIX. 

It  is  one  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  an  hereditary  govern- 
ment commonly  called  the  legitimate,  whatever  its  form  may 
be,  that  it  may  be  formally  inactive  in  regard  to  the  state  and 
the  population  —  that  it  may  reserve  its  interference  until  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  apparently  leave  things  to  take  their 
own  course.  If  we  look  around  us  and  observe  the  various 
constitutions,  we  shall  scarcely  perceive  the  interference  of  the 
government;  the  greater  part  of  the  time  passes  away  with- 
out those  wlio  have  the  reins  in  their  hands  beino:  obli";ed  to 
pay  any  particular  attention  to  what  they  are  doing,  and  a 
very  large  amount  of  individual  liberty  may  be  enjoyed.  But 
if  the  government  is  what  we  call  a  usurpation,  the  ruler  has 
not  only  to  take  care  to  maintain  his  power,  but  in  all  that  he 
undertakes  he  has  to  consider  by  what  ricans,  and  in  what 
ways,  he  can  establish  his  right  to  govern,  and  his  own  per- 
sonal qualifications  for  it.     j\Ien  who  are  in  such  a  position  are 
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urged  on  to  act  by  a  very  sad  necessity,  from  which  they  can- 
not escape ;  and  such  was  the  position  of  Caesar  at  Rome.  In 
our  European  states,  men  have  wide  and  extensive  spheres  in 
whicli  they  can  act  and  move.  The  much-decried  system  of 
centralisation  has  indeed  many  disadvantages;  but  it  has  this 
advantage  for  the  ruler,  that  he  can  exert  an  activity  which 
shews  its  influence  far  and  wide.  But  what  could  Caesar  do, 
in  the  centre  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  world?  He 
could  not  hope  to  eftect  any  material  improvements  either  in 
Italy  or  in  the  provinces.  He  had  been  accustomed  from  his 
youth,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  to  an 
enormous  activity,  and  idleness  was  intolerable  to  him.  At 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  he  would  have  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do,  unless  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  some  foreign 
enterprise.  He  was  obliged  to  venture  upon  something  that 
would  occupy  his  whole  soul,  for  he  could  not  rest.  His 
thoughts  were  therefore  again  directed  to  war,  and  that  in  a 
quarter  where  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  awaited  him,  where 
the  bones  of  the  legions  of  Crassus  lay  unavenged  —  to  a  war 
against  the  Parthians.  About  this  time  the  Getae  also  had 
spread  in  Thrace,  and  he  intended  to  check  their  progress 
likewise.  But  his  main  problem  was  to  destroy  the  Parthian 
empire,  and  to  extend  the  Roman  dominion  as  far  as  India,  a 
plan  in  which  he  would  certainly  have  been  successful ;  and  he 
himself  felt  so  sure  of  this,  that  he  was  already  thinking  of 
what  he  should  imdertake  afterwards.  It  is  by  no  means 
incredible,  that,  as  we  are  told,  he  intended,  on  his  return, 
to  march  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  through 
ancient  Scythia  into  the  country  of  the  Getae,  and  thence 
through  Germany  and  Gaul  into  Italy .^  Besides  this  expedi- 
tion, he  entertained  other  plans  of  no  less  gigantic  dimensions. 
The  port  of  Ostia  was  bad,  and  in  reality  little  better  than  a 
mere  road-stead,  so  that  great  ships  could  not  come  up  the 
river.  Accordingly,  it  is  said  that  Caesar  intended  to  dig  a 
canal  for  sea-ships,  from  the  Tiber,  above  or  below  Rome, 
through  the  Pomptlne  marshes  as  far  as  Terracina.  Pie  further 
contemplated  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  in  what  manner  he  would  have  accomplished 
this,  considering  the  state  of  hydraulic  architecture  in  those 
times.     The  Roman  canals  were  mere  fossae,  and  canals  with 

'  Plutarch,  Caes.  58. 
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sluices,  tlioui/li  not  unknown  to  the  Romiins,  were  not  con- 
structed by  them.-  The  fact  of  Ciiesar  forming  such  enormous 
phms  is  not  very  surprising;  but  we  can  scarcely  comprehend 
how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  accomplisli  so  much  of  what 
ho  undertook  in  the  short  time  of  five  months  preceding  his 
death.  Following  the  unfortunate  system  of  Sulla,  Caesar 
founded  throughout  Italy  a  number  of  colonies  of  veterans. 
The  old  Sullanian  colonists  were  treated  with  great  severity, 
and  many  of  them  and  their  children  were  expelled  from  their 
lands,  and  Averc  thus  punished  for  the  cruelty  which  they  or 
their  fathers  had  committed  a^-alnst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
municipia.  hi  like  manner,  colonies  were  established  in  south- 
ern Gaul,  Italy,  Africa,  and  other  parts;  I  may  mention  in 
particular  the  colonies  founded  at  Carthage  and  Corinth.  The 
latter,  however,  was  a  colonia  libertinorum,  and  never  rose  to 
any  importance.  We  do  not  know  the  details  of  its  founda- 
tion, but  one  would  imagine  that  Caesar  would  have  preferred 
restoring  the  place  as  a  purely  Greek  town.  This,  however, 
he  did  not  do.  Its  population  was  and  remained  a  mixed  one, 
and  Corinth  never  rose  to  a  state  of  real  prosperity. 

Caesar  made  various  new  arrangements  in  the  state,  and, 
among  others,  he  restored  the  full  franchise,  or  the  jus  /wnorum, 
to  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  in  the  time  of 
Sulla.  He  had  obtained  for  himself  the  title  of  impcrator  and 
the  dictatorship  for  life,  and  the  consulship  for  ten  years. 
Half  of  the  ofliccs  of  the  republic,  to  which  persons  had  before 
been  elected  by  the  centuries,  were  in  his  gift;  and  for  the 
other  half  he  usually  recommended  candidates,  so  that  the 
elections  were  merely  nominal.  The  tribes  seem  to  have 
retained  their  rights  of  election  uncurtailed,  and  the  last 
tribunes  must  have  been  elected  by  the  people.  But  although 
Caesar  did  not  himself  confer  the  consulship,  yet  the  whole 
republic  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form  and  appearance.  Caesar 
made  various  new  laws  and  regulations;  for  example,  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  debtors,  and  the  like;  but  the  changes  he  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  the  constitution  were  of  little  import- 
ance. He  increased  the  number  of  praetors,  whicli  Sulla  had 
raised  to  eight,  successively  to  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  six- 
teen, and  the  number  of  (piaestors  was  iiicreased  to  forty.' 

'  The  first  canals  witli  sluices  were  executed  by  the  Dutch  in  the  fifteenth 
centiUT. — N.  '  Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  47,  fol. 
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Heuce  the  number  of  persons  from  wliom  the  senate  was  to  be 
filled,  up  became  greater  than  tliat  of  the  vacancies,  and  Caesar 
accordi:'gly  increased  the  number  of  senators,  though  it  is 
imcertain  what  number  he  fixed  upon"*,  and  raised  a  great 
many  of  his  friends  to  the  dignity  of  senators.  In  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  he  acted  very  arbitrarily ;  for  he  elected  into 
the  senate  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  conferred  the  franchise 
in  a  manner  equally  arbitrary.  These  things  did  not  fail  to 
create  much  discontent.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing his  mode  of  filling  up  the  senate,  not  even  the  majority 
of  senators  were  attached  to  his  cause  after  his  death. 

If  we  consider  the  changes  and  regulations  which  Caesar 
introduced,   it  must  strike  us  as  a  singular  circumstance  that, 
among  all  his  measures,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  indicating 
that  he  thought  of  modifying  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  anarchy,  for  all  his  changes  are  in 
reality  not   essential  or  of  great  importance.     Sulla  felt  the 
necessity  of  remodelling  the  constitution,  but  he  did  not  attain 
his  end;  and  the  manner,   too,  in  which  he  set  about  it,  was 
that  of  a  short-sighted  man ;  but  he  was,  at  least,  intelligent 
enouo-h  to  see  that  the  constitution,  as  it  then  was,  could  not 
continue  to  exist.     In  the  regulations  of  Caesar  we  see  no  trace 
of  such   a  conviction;  and  I  think  that  he  despaired  of  the 
possibility  of  effecting  any  real  good  by  constitutional  reforms. 
Hence,  among  all  his  laws,   there  is  not  one  that  had  any  re- 
lation  to   the   constitution.     The    fact  of  his  increasing  the 
number  of  patrician  families  ^  had  no  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tion; so  far,  in  fact,   were  the  patricians  from  having  any 
advantages  over  the  plebeians,  that  the  ofiice  of  the  two  aediles 
Cereales,  which  Caesar  instituted,  was  confined  to  the  plebeians^, 
— a  regulation  which  was  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
patriciate.     His  raising  persons  to  the  rank  of  patricians  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  modern  practice  of  raising  a 
family  to  the  rank  of  nobility;  he  picked  out  an  individual, 
and  gave  him  the  rank  of  patrician  for  himself  and  his  descend- 
ants, but  did  not  elevate  a  whole  gens.     The  distinction  itself 

■•  When  Dion  Cassius,  I.  c,  Scays,  uicre  koI  (VvaKocriuvs  rh  Ki<pa\aiov  avrwv 
ytveaeai,  he  probably  does  not  mean  that  this  was  a  fixed  number,  but  only 
indicates  that  it  was  the  highest  number  to  which  the  senate  was  then  acci- 
dentally raised. — N. 

^  Tacitus,  Annal.  xi.  25;  Sueton.  Cues.  41 ;  Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  47,  xlv.  2. 

®  Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  51. 
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was  merely  a  nominal  one,  and  conferred  no  privilege  upon  a 
person  except  tliat  of  holding  certain  priestly  offices,  which 
could  be  filled  by  none  but  patricians,  and  for  which  their 
number  was  scarcely  sufficient.  If  Caesar  had  died  quietly, 
the  republic  would  have  been  in  the  same,  nay  in  a  mucli 
worse,  state  of  dissolution  than  if  he  had  not  existed  at  all.  I 
consider  it  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  Caesar 
that  he  did  not,  like  Sulla,  think  an  improvement  in  the  state 
of  public  affiiirs  so  near  at  hand  or  a  matter  of  so  little  difhculty. 
The  cure  of  the  disease  lay  yet  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  the 
first  condition  on  which  it  could  be  undertaken  was  the  sove- 
rcio^nty  of  Caesar,  a  condition  which  would  have  been  quite 
unbearable  even  to  many  of  his  followers,  who  as  rebels  did 
not  scruple  to  go  along  with  him.  But  Rome  could  no  longer 
exist  as  a  republic. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  Cicero's  work,  De  re  puhlica,  the  con- 
sciousness running  through  it,  that  Rome,  as  it  then  stood, 
required  the  strong  hand  of  a  king.  Cicero  had  surely  often 
owned  this  to  himself;  but  he  saw  no  one  Avho  would  have 
entered  into  such  an  idea.  The  title  of  king  had  a  great  fasci- 
nation for  Caesar,  as  it  had  for  Cromwell, — a  surprising  phe- 
nomenon in  a  practical  mind  like  that  of  Caesar.  Every  one 
knows  the  fact  that  wdiile  Caesar  was  sitting  on  the  suggestum, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  Antony  presented  to 
him  the  diadem,  to  try  how  the  people  would  take  it.  Caesar 
saw  the  ijreat  alarm  which  the  act  created,  and  declined  the 
diadem  for  the  sake  of  appearance;  but  had  the  people  been 
silent,  Caesar  would  unquestionably  have  accepted  it.  His 
refusal  was  accompanied  by  loud  shouts  of  acclamation,  Avhich, 
for  the  present,  rendered  all  fuither  attempts  impossible. 
Antony  then  had  a  statue  of  Caesar  adorned  with  the  diadem ; 
but  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  L.  Caesetius  Flavus,  and 
Epidius  ^larullup,  took  it  away:  and  here  Caesar  shewed  the 
real  state  of  his  feelings,  for  he  treated  the  conduct  of  the 
tribunes  as  a  personal  insult  towards  himself.  He  had  lost  his 
self-possession,  and  his  fate  carried  him  irresistibly  onward. 
He  wished  to  have  the  tribunes  imprisoned,  but  was  prevailed 
vipon  to  be  sati.sfied  with  their  being  stripped  of  their  office 
and  sent  into  exile.  This  created  a  great  sensation  at  Rome. 
Caesar  had  also  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  thoughtlessness,  or 
perhaps  merely  of  distraction,  as  might  happen  very  easily  to  a 
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man  in  his  circumstances.  When  the  senate  had  made  its  last 
decrees,  conferring  upon  Caesar  unlimited  powers,  the  senators, 
consuls,  and  praetors,  or  the  whole  senate,  in  festal  attire,  pre- 
sented the  decrees  to  him,  and  Caesar  at  the  moment  forgot  to 
shew  his  respect  for  the  senators ;  he  did  not  rise  from  his  sella 
curulis,  but  received  the  decrees  in  an  unceremonious  manner. 
This  want  of  politeness  was  never  forgiven  by  the  persons  who 
had  not  scrupled  to  make  him  their  master;  for  it  had  been 
expected  that  he  would,  at  least,  behave  politely,  and  be  grate- 
ful for  such  decrees.'^  Caesar  himself  had  no  design  in  the  act, 
which  was  merely  the  consequence  of  distraction  or  thought- 
lessness; but  it  made  the  senate  his  irreconcilable  enemies. 
The  affair  with  the  tribunes,  moreover,  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  people.  Cicero,  who  was  surely  not  a  demo- 
crat, wrote  at  the  time,  turpissimi  considares,  twpis  senatus, 
populus  fo7'tis,infitmis  quisque  honure  fortissimus,  etc.  The  praise 
here  bestowed  upon  the  people  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  the  rest  is  true.  We  must,  however,  remember  that  the 
people,  imder  such  circumstances,  are  most  sensible  to  anything 
affecting  their  honour,  as  we  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution. 

In  the  year  of  Caesar's  death,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
praetors.  Both  had  been  generals  under  Pompey.  Brutus' 
mother,  Servilia,  was  a  half-sister  of  Cato,  for  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  Cato's  mother  had  married  Servilius 
Caepio.  She  was  a  remarkable  woman,  but  very  immoral,  and 
unworthy  of  her  son ;  not  even  the  honour  of  her  own  daugh- 
ter was  sacred  to  her.  The  family  of  Brutus  derived  its  origin 
from  L.  Junius  Brutus;  and  from  the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance among  the  plebeians,  it  had  had  few  men  of  importance 
to  boast  of.  During  the  period  subsequent  to  the  passing 
of  the  Licinian  laws,  we  meet  witli  some  Junii  in  the  Fasti, 
but  not  one  of  them  acquired  any  great  reputation.  The 
family  had  become  reduced  and  almost  contemptible.  One 
]\I.  Brutus  in  particular,  disgraced  his  family  by  sycophancy 
{accusationes  fnctitabat^)  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  was  after- 
wards killed  in  Gaul  by  Pompey.    Although  no  Ptoman  family 

'  I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  man  of  rank  and  influence,  who  could  never 
forgive  another  man,  who  was  hy  far  his  superior  in  every  respect,  for  having 
forgotten  to  take  oft'liis  hat  during  a  visit.  — N. 

*  Cicero,  De  Offi-:.  ii.  1  i.  Compare  Britttis,  74,  and  Plutarch,  Brut.  4, 
where,  however, he  is  erroneously  described  as  the  father  of  Brutus  the  tyrannicide, 
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belonged  to  a  more  Illustrious  gens,  yet  Brutus  was  not  by  any 
means  one  of  those  men  who  are  raised  by  fortunate  circuni- 
stanees.  The  education,  however,  which  he  received  bad  a  great 
influence  upon  him.  His  uncle  Cato,  whose  daughter  Porcia 
he  married — whether  in  Cato's  lifetime,  or  afterwards,  is  doubt- 
ful— had  initiated  him  from  his  early  youth  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  and  had  instilled  into  his  mind  a  veneration  for  it, 
as  though  it  had  been  a  religion.  Brutus  had  qualities  which 
Cato  did  not  possess.  The  latter  had  something  of  an  ascetic 
natiire,  and  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  scrupulously  pious  char- 
acter; but  Brutus  had  no  such  scrupulous  timidity;  his  mind 
was  more  flexible  and  loveable.  Cato  spoke  well,  but  could 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  eloquent  men  of  his  time.  Brutus' 
great  talents  had  been  developed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  and  in  peace,  he  would  have  become  a 
classical  writer  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  been  known  to 
Cicero  from  his  early  age,  and  Cicero  felt  a  fatherly  attachment 
to  him;  he  saw  in  him  a  young  man  who,  he  hoped,  v.'ould 
exert  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  next  generation.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  amiable  feature  in  the 
character  of  Cicero,  of  which  Virgil  also  furnishes  an  example; 
for  after  reading  some  of  Yirgll's  youthful  productions,  Cicero 
called  him  "  magnae  spes  altera  Romae.^"  It  was  with  a  simi- 
lar feeling  that  he  looked  upon  Brutus.  Caesar  too  had  known 
and  loved  him  from  his  childhood;  but  the  stories,  which  are 
related  to  account  for  this  attachment,  must  be  rejected  as 
foolish  inventions  of  idle  persons;  for  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  Caesar  should  look  with  great  fondness  upon  a  young 
man  of  such  extraordinary  and  amiable  qualities.  The  absence 
of  envy  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  in  the  character 
of  Caesar,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Cicero.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
vSalus,  Brutus  served  in  the  army  of  Pompey,  and  after  the 
battle  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Caesar,  who  had  inquired  after  him; 
and  when  Caesar  heard  of  his  safety  he  was  delighted,  and 
invited  him  to  his  camp.^"  Caesar  afterwards  gave  him  the 
administration  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Brutus  distinguished 
himself  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  by  his  love  of  justice. 

Cassius  was  related  to  Brutus,  and  had  likewise  belonged  to 
the  Pompcian  party;  but  he  was  very  unlike  Brutus:  he  was 
much  older,   and  a  distinguished  military  oflicer.     After  the 

"  Donatus,   Vitn  Virqilii,  p.  v.  ed.  Burmann.  '"  Plutarch,  Erut.  6. 
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death  of  Crassus  lie  liad  maintained  himself  as  quaestor  in  Syria 
against  the  Parthians,  and  he  enjoyed  a  very  great  reputation 
in  the  army,  but  he  was  after  all  no  better  than  an  ordinary 
officer  of  Caesar.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  Caesar  did  not 
at  first  know  whither  Pompey  was  gone.  Cassius  was  at  the 
time  stationed  with  some  galleys  in  the  Hellespont,  notwith- 
standing which,  Caesar  with  his  usual  boldness  took  a  boat  to 
sail  across  that  strait,  and  on  meeting  Cassius  called  upon  him 
to  embrace  his  party.  Cassius  readily  complied,  and  Caesar 
forgave  him^^,  as  he  forgave  all  his  adversaries:  even  Marcellus, 
who  had  mortally  offended  him,  was  pardoned  at  the  request 
of  Cicero.  Caesar  thus  endeavoured  to  efface  all  recollections 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Caesar  had  appointed  both  Brutus  and  Cassius  praetors  for 
that  year.    With  the  exception  of  the  office  of  praetor  vu'banus, 
which  was  honourable  and  lucrative,   the  praetorship  was  a 
burdensome  office,   and  conferred  little  distinction,  since  the 
other  praetors  were  only  the  presidents  of  the  courts.  Formerly 
they  had  been  elected  by  lot ;  but  the  office  was  now  altogether 
in  the  gift  of  Caesar.  Both  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  wished  for  the 
praetura  urbana,  and  when  Caesar  gave  that  office  to  Brutus, 
Cassius  was  not  only  indignant  at  Caesar  but  began  quarrelling 
with  Brutus  also.     While  Cassius  was  in  this  state  of  exaspe- 
ration, a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  announced  for  the  15th  of 
March,  on  which  day,  as  the  report  went,  a  proposal  was  to  be 
made  to  offer  Caesar  the  crown.    This  was  a  welcome  opportu- 
nity for  Cassius,  who  resolved  to  take  vengeance,  for  he  had  even 
before  entertained  a  personal  hatred  of  Caesar,  and  was  now 
disappointed  at  not  having  obtained  the  city  praetorship.     He 
first  sounded  Brutus,  and  finding  that  he  was  safe^  made  direct 
overtures  to  him.     During  the  night  some  one  wrote  on  the 
tribunal  and  the  house  of  Brutus  the  words,  "  Remember  that 
thou  art  Brutus."    Brutus  became  reconciled  to  Cassius,  offered 
his  assistance,  and  gained  over  several  other  persons  to  join 
the  conspiracy.     All  party  differences  seem  to  have  vanished 
all   at  once:    two  of  the  conspirators  were  old   generals   of 
Caesar,  C.  Trebonius  and  Decimus  Brutus,  both  of  whom  had 
fought  with  him  in  Gaul,  and  against  Massilia,  and  had  been 
raised  to  high  honours  by  their  chief.     There  were  among  the 
conspirators  persons    of   all    parties.       Men  who    had  fought 

"  Appian,  Be  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  88;  Sueton.  Cues.  C3;  Dion  Cassius,  xlii.  6. 
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against  one  another  at  Pliarsulus  now  went  hand  in  liand, 
and  entrusted  their  lives  to  one  another.'-  No  proposals  were 
made  to  Cicero,  the  reasons  usually  assigned  for  which  are  of 
the  most  calumniatory  kind.  It  is  generally  said  that  the 
conspirators  had  no  confidence  in  Cicero''',  an  opinion  which 
is  perfectly  contemptible.  Cicero  would  not  have  betrayed 
them  for  any  consideration,  but  what  they  feared  were  his 
objections.  Brutus  had  as  noble  a  soul  as  any  one,  but  he 
was  passionate;  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  at  an 
advanced  age,  had  made  sad  experiences,  and  liis  feelings  were 
60  exceedingly  delicate,  that  he  could  not  have  consented  to 
take  away  the  life  of  him  to  whom  he  himself  owed  his  own, 
who  had  always  behaved  most  nobly  towards  him,  and  had 
intentionally  drawn  him  before  the  world  as  his  friend.  Caesar's 
conduct  towards  those  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  Pompey 
and  afterwards  retui-ned  to  him  was  extremely  noble,  and  he 
regarded  the  reconciliation  of  those  men  as  a  personal  favour 
conferred  himself  All  who  knew  Cicero  must  have  been  con- 
rinced  that  he  would  not  have  given  his  consent  to  the  plan  of 
the  conspirators ;  and  if  they  ever  did  give  the  matter  a  serious 
thought,  they  must  have  owned  to  themselves  that  every  wise 
man  would  have  dissuaded  them  from  it;  for  it  was  in  fact  the 
most  complete  absurdity  to  fancy  that  the  republic  could  be 
restored  by  Caesar's  death.  Goethe  says  somewhere  that  the 
murder  of  Caesar  was  the  most  senseless  act  that  the  Eomans 
ever  committed;  and  a  truer  word  was  never  spoken.^*  The 
result  of  it  could  not  possibly  be  any  other  than  that  which 
did  follow  the  deed. 

Caesar  was  cautioned  by  Hirtlus  and  Pansa,  both  wise  men 
of  noble  characters,  especially  the  former,  who  saw  that  the 
republic  must  become  consolidated,  and  not  thrown  into  fresh 
convulsions.     They  advised  Caesar  to  be  careful,  and  to  take 

"  Tlic  real  numlicr  of  conspirators  is  not  knoAvn;  and  our  accounts  are  not 
quite  tnistworthy. — N. 

'^  Dcmostlicnes  has  been  cahimiiiatcd  in  a  similar  manner.  The  verses  in 
Plutarch  {Demosth.  c.  .30)  YA-rrtp  Xtrriv  {nifiriv  yvwft-r),  ^rjfi6(r6fvfs,  f/x^^  OCitot'  hv 
'EKKfi^uu  ^plev'Ap?;?  MaKtSicv,  iiiivc  often  been  misumlcrstood.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  tliat  his  courage  was  Cfjual  to  his  talents;  but  the  nieaniuL;  of  the  passnge 
is,  "  If  thou  hadst  had  as  much  power  as  thou  hadst  intelligence,  the  Mace- 
donians would  never  have  nded  over  the  Greeks." — N. 

'*  Nacligchuss.  Werkc,  vol.  xiii.  p.  68,  Goethe  s.ays:  "  How  little  even  the  better 
sort  (among  the  Romans)  knew  what  government  is,  is  clear  from  the  most 
absurd  act  that  ever  was  committed,  the  murder  of  Caesar." 
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a  body  guard;  but  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  not  live  at 
all,  than  be  in  constant  fear  of  losing  his  life.  Caesar  once 
expressed  to  some  of  his  friends  his  conviction  that  Brutus 
was  capable  of  harbouring  a  murderous  design,  but  he  added, 
that  as  he  (Caesar)  could  not  live  much  longer,  Brutus  would 
wait  and  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  Caesar's  health  was 
at  that  time  weak,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  he  intended 
to  surrender  his  power  to  Brutus  as  the  most  worthy.  Whilst 
the  conspirators  were  making  their  preparations,  Porcia,  the 
wife  of  Brutus,  inferred  from  the  excitement  and  restlessness 
of  her  husband  that  some  fearful  secret  was  pressing  on  his 
mind;  but  as  he  did  not  show  her  any  confidence,  she  seriously 
wounded  herself  with  a  knife,  and  was  seized  with  a  violent 
wound-fever.  No  one  knew  the  cause  of  her  illness;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  entreaties  of  her  husband  that  at 
length  she  revealed  it  to  him,  saying  that  as  she  had 
been  able  to  conceal  the  cause  of  her  illness,  so  she  could 
also  keep  any  secret  that  might  be  entrusted  to  her.  Her 
entreaties  induced  Brutus  to  commmunicate  to  her  the 
plan  of  the  conspirators.  Caesar  was  also  cautioned  by 
the  haruspices,  by  a  dream  of  his  wife,  and  by  his  own 
forebodings,  which  we  have  no  reason  for  doubting.  But  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  of  March,  the  day  fixed  upon  for 
assassinating  Caesar,  Decimus  Brutus  treacherously  enticed 
him  to  go  with  him  to  the  curia,  as  it  was  impossible  to  delay 
the  deed  any  longer.  The  detail  of  what  happened  on  that 
day  may  be  read  in  Plutarch.  The  conspirators  were  at  first 
seized  with  fear,  lest  their  plan  should  be  betrayed;  but  on 
Caesar's  entrance  into  the  senate-house,  C.  Tillius  (not  Tullius) 
Cimber  made  his  way  up  to  him,  and  insulted  him  with  his 
importunities,  and  Casca  gave  the  first  stroke.  Caesar  fell 
covered  with  twenty-three  wounds.  He  was  either  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  or  had  completed  it ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  on  this 
point,  though,  if  we  judge  by  the  time  of  his  first  consulship, 
he  must  have  been  fifty-six  years  old.  His  birthday,  which  is 
not  generally  known,  was  the  11th  of  Quinctilis,  which  month 
was  afterwards  called  Julius^  ^,  and  his  death  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  March,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 


'*  Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  12;  Jjjdns,fle  Mensihus,^!.  110,  according  to  which 
authorities,  however,  it  was  the  12th  of  Quinctihs. 
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LECTURE  C. 

No  provision  at  all  had  been  made  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
after  Caesar's  death,  especially  Avith  regard  to  Antony.  In  the 
hCat  of  the  moment,  when  everything  was  possible,  Cassius  had 
demanded  that  Antony  too  should  be  killed;  but  Brutus  de- 
clared that  the  sacrifice  of  one  life  was  enough,  an  opinion 
which  was  decidedly  wrong.  Many  ought  to  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, to  make  all  things  straight;  but  Antony  ought  to  have 
been  killed  at  any  risk,  if  a  simulacrum  of  the  republic  was  tu 
continue;  for  it  was  in  reality  he,  and  men  like  him,  who  had 
rendered  Caesar's  government  odious.  Antony  especially  had 
induced  him  to  take  the  diadem;  and  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  Caesar  alone  would  have  governed  in  a  beneficial 
manner.  But  as  it  was,  the  tumult  and  commotion  were  great, 
and  in  their  alarm  most  of  the  senators  took  to  flight,  and  a  few 
only  remained  at  Rome.  It  was  a  courageous  act  on  the  part 
of  Cicero  that  he,  with  a  few  senators,  immediately  and  pub- 
licly declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  conspu'ators  as  tyranni- 
cides. Both  parties  were  blind  at  the  moment,  and  knew  not 
what  was  to  come  next.  One  might  have  expected  that  the 
people  woidd  rejoice  at  the  death  of  Caesar,  as  public  opinion 
had  expressed  itself  so  loudly  against  him,  ever  since  the  affair 
with  the  tribunes  Caesetius  and  Mandlus;  but  the  people 
is  a  hundred-headed  monster,  and  there  is  nothinij  more 
fickle  and  inconstant  than  man.  The  same  persons  who  had 
cursed  Caesar  only  a  fcAv  days  before,  had  now  quite  changed 
their  minds:  they  cursed  the  murderers  and  lamented  Caesar. 
It  is  a  common  thinij"  with  men  who  have  no  character,  to 
wish  for  extraordinary  events ;  but  as  soon  as  the  danger 
which  is  inseparable  from  them  appears,  they  denounce  those 
whom  they  urged  on  before. 

The  tumult  at  Rome  lasted  for  several  days.  Caesar  had 
fallen  on  the  loth  of  March,  and  on  the  17th  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  senate,  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done 
duiing  the  state  of  excitement.  At  this  meeting  Antony 
shewed  a  conduct  very  different  from  what  had  been  anti- 
cipated: he  oifered  his  hand  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  Avhich  scarcely  any  one  could 
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take  to  be  sincere ;  but  the  senate,  nevertheless,  became  pacified, 
as  it  was  thought  that  Antony  was  obliged  by  circumstances 
to  act  in  the  way  he  did.      Cicero  also  came  forward  and 
spoke,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  decreed  concerning  all  that 
had  taken  place;  just  as  had  been  the  case  at  Athens  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.     But  the  great  question  was, 
what  to  do?     Brutus  and  Cassius  had  fled  to  the  Capitol  to 
escape   from  the   storm,  for  public   opinion  in   the  city  was 
decidedly  against  them.     A  great  number  of  Caesar's  soldiers 
were  in  the  city,  and  many  more  flocked  thither  from  other 
parts.     The  excitement  was  so  great,  that  there  was  ground  for 
apprehending  acts  of  extreme  violence.     Brutus  and  Cassius 
began    negotiating  from  the   Capitol.       The    decrees  of  the 
senate,  intended  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  were  full  of 
contradictions.     While  one  party  was  inclined  to  honour  the 
murderers  of  Caesar,  the  decrees  of  the  senate  were  framed  in 
the  very  opposite  spirit.     The  proposal  which  was  made  to 
declare  Caesar  a  tyrant,  and  his  acts  to  be  invalid,  was  not 
only  rejected,  but  the  senate  went  so  far,  in  its  fear  of  Caesar's 
veterans,  as  to  decree  divine  honours  to  him,  and  the  express 
validity  of  all  his  regulations.     It  had  further  been  proposed 
that  his  will  should  be  declared  void;  but  L.  Piso,  his  father- 
in-law,  opposed  the  measure  with  obstinate  impudence,  and 
induced  the  senate  to  recognise  the  will  as  valid,  to  have  it 
read  in  public,  and  carried  into  execution.     Piso's  intention 
was  to  inspire  the  soldiers  and  the  populace  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  deceased,  who  had  possessed  enormous  riches,  which 
had  been  amassed  partly  in  war,  and  partly  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  republic.     He  had  left  munificent  legacies  to  the 
soldiers  and  every  Roman  citizen,   and   these  bequests  were 
sure  to  prodvice  the  effect  which  the  friends  of  Caesar  desired. 
Some  few  persons  wisely  proposed  that  his  burial   should 
take  place  quite  quietly  and  in  private;  but  this  plan  too  was 
frustrated  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  faction  and  the  cowardice 
of  the  senate;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  body  should  be 
buried  with  the  greatest   solemnity  in  the  Campus  ]\Iartius. 
It  was  a  general  custom  for  the  bodies  of  distinguished  persons 
to  be  carried  on  a  bier  uncovered,  as  is  still  the  fashion  in 
Italy.      The    bier   was    pvit    down   in   the   Forum  before   the 
rostra,  and  one  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  delivered  a 
funeral  oration.     The  nearest  relative  of  Caesar  was  Antony, 
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wliopc  mother,  Julia,  was  Caesar's  sister,  and  lie  accordingly 
dclivcM-ed  llic  funeral  oration.  He  produced  a  fearful  elicct 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pcoj)lo;  fjr  he  not  only  dwelt  upon  the 
great  exploit.s  of  (.'aesar  amid  roars  of  applause,  but  after  he 
had  excited  their  minds  in  the  highest  degree  by  his  recital, 
he  lifted  up  the  bloody  toga,  and  shewed  the  people  the 
wounds  of  the  great  deceased.  The  midtitude  were  seized 
with  such  indignation  and  rage,  that  instead  of  allowing  the 
body  to  be  carried  to  the  Campus  Martins,  they  immediately 
raised  in  the  Forum  a  pile  of  benches,  and  any  wood  that 
could  be  got,  and  burnt  the  corpse  there.  One  person,  Avhom 
they  thought  to  be  one  of  the  murderers,  though  he  was  quite 
innocent,  was  literally  torn  to  pieces.  The  people  then  dis- 
persed in  troops;  they  broke  into  the  houses  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  destroyed  them.  It  was  not  till  after  receiving  a 
formal  promise  upon  oath  from  Antony  and  Lcpidus,  that 
Brutus  and  Cassius  ventured  to  come  down  from  the  Capitol; 
but  as,  after  the  events  of  that  day,  they  saw  no  safety  at  i 
Rome,  they  went  to  Antium.  The  other  conspirators  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  provinces.  Decimus  Brutus  went  i 
to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been  promised  him  as  his  pro- 
vince by  Caesar,  and  administered  to  the  legions  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  himself  Brutus  had  been  promised  the  pro- 
vince of  JNIaccdonia,  and  Cassius  that  of  Syria. 

The  events  of  the  year  of  Caesar's  death  are  so  manifold  and 
complicated,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  mention  them  all 
in  their  succession.  If  you  will  read  Fabricius'  Life  of  Cicero, 
you  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life.  I  cannot  give  you  a  strictly  chronological 
account,  but  am  obliged  to  place  the  events  before  you  in  a 
somewhat  different  order.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
chronological  succession  of  the  occurrences  during  those  two 
years,  is  necessary,  however,  to  enable  one  to  understand  Cicero's 
Philippics. 

Caesar  in  his  will  had  appointed  C.  Octavius,  the  grandson 
of  his  sister  Julia,  heir  ex  doflrante,  that  is,  of  three-fourths  of 
his  propert}',  after  the  deduction  of  all  legacies,  and  his  other 
relatives  were  to  have  the  remaining  fourth.  Antony,  how- 
ever, and  L.  Piso  were  not  among  his  heirs.  Caesar's  aunt 
Julia,  the  sister  of  his  father,  had  been  married  to  Marius,  and 
his  sister  Julia  to  I\L  Atius  Balbus.     Atia,   the  daughter  of 
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this  latter  Julia,  was  married  to  C.  Octavius,  a  worthy  man, 
whose  father,  C.  Octavius,  a  person  of  distinction,  had  died 
too  early  to  obtain  the  consulship.  Whether  this  family  of  the 
Octavii  was  connected  with  those  Octavii  who  had  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history,  and 
especially  with  the  colleague  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  is  not  clear, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  deny  it,  since  the  family  is  spoken  of 
as  only  of  equestrian  rank.^  Young  C.  Octavius  was  in  his 
nineteenth  year  when  Caesar  was  murdered,  having  been  born 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  689.  Caesar  had  taken  an  interest 
in  him  ever  since  his  return  from  Spain;  whereas,  before  that 
time,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  particular  notice  of 
him.  Caesar  had  intended  to  take  him  with  him  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Parthians,  to  complete  his  military  education ; 
but,  some  time  previously  to  his  death,  he  had  sent  him  to 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum  to  acquire  a  Greek  culture,  which  was 
then  so  prevalent  among  the  Romans,  that  Cicero  and  his 
friends  wrote  Greek  letters  to  one  another,  and  often  spoke 
Greek,  as  we  see  from  the  history  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Mes- 
sala'^j  who  conversed  in  Greek  with  one  another.''  C.  Octavius 
was  to  stay  at  Apollonia,  until  his  uncle  should  set  out  for 
Asia.  When  he  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  Caesar's  death, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  claimed  from  Antony  the  inheritance  of 
his  uncle.  This  was  a  highly  disagreeable  thing  for  Antony, 
who  had  the  most  urgent  reasons  for  not  letting  the  property 
go  out  of  his  hands,  as  he  was  responsible  for  it,  and  had  to  take 
care  that  no  mistake  should  be  made,  and  that  it  should  be 
most  faithfully  administered.  But  in  reality  he  looked  upon 
that  property  as  the  French  looked  upon  the  five  millions 
which  Napoleon  had  deposited  at  Paris,  and  was  unwilling  to 
give  it  up.  C.  Octavius  had  been  adopted  by  Caesar,  which 
is  the  first  instance  of  an  adoption  by  will  that  I  know  in 
Roman  history;  afterwards,  such  adoptions  are  very  frequent. 

•  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  59;  Sueton.  Aug.  2. 

^  It  was  then  at  Rome  with  Greek  as  it  wns  with  French  in  Germany  at  the 
the  time  when  I  was  a  yonng  man.  I  used  then  to  speak  with  elder  friands  more 
French  than  German,  and  it  was  not  looked  upon  as  affectation  when  French 
words  or  phrases  were  occasionally  introducetl  into  German  conversation.  So, 
at  Eome,  every  man  of  education  was  obliged  to  speak  and  write  Greek;  though 
their  Greek,  as,  for  example,  the  specimens  in  Cicero's  letters  often  had  some- 
thing peculiar;  as  was  the  case  with  the  French  spoken  in  Germany  during  the 
last  century.     It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  this  point  minutely. — N. 

^  Plutarch,  Brut.  40. 
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Antony  seriously  endeavoured  to  deter  the  young  man  from 
accepting  the  inheritance,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  yet  too 
young;  and  Atia,  liis  mother,  and  L.  Marclus  Philippus,  his 
step-father,  intimidated  as  they  were,  advised  him  to  withdraw 
his  claims.*  lint  Agrippa,  whose  subsequent  conduct  is  very 
praiseworthy,  had  already  become  the  adviser  of  C.  Octavius, 
or,  as  he  was  called  henceforth,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus. 
His  connexion  with  Octavian,  however,  was  at  this  time  a  mis- 
fortune for  the  republic;  for,  had  it  not  been  for  Agrippa, 
Octavian  would  have  acted  quite  a  different  part;  he  would 
have  allowed  himself  to  be  intimidated,  affairs  would  have 
taken  a  different  turn,  and  Brutus  would  perhaps  have  been 
obliged  in  the  end  to  undertake  the  dictatorship,  but  probably 
under  some  other  name,  and  then  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  republic;  for  soon  after  Caesar's  death  the  dictator- 
ship was  abolished  for  ever.^ 

As  Octavian  discovered  in  Antony  his  principal  enemy,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  his  opponents,  especially  to 
Cicero,  who  was  perfectly  pure.  He  could  not,  of  course,  form 
any  connexions  with  Brutus  and  the  other  murderers  of  his 
uncle.  Cicero  had  confidence  in  him,  which  tlie  murderers 
could  not  have  had ;  and  he,  in  fact,  allowed  himself  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  the  deep  cunning  of  the  youth,  as  he  was  always 
longing  to  see  what  he  wished,  and  what  he  thought  should  be. 
He  was  thus  willimr  to  see  in  Octavian  such  sentiments  as  he 
thought  salutary  to  the  republic,  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
him.  Octavian  compelled  Antony  to  surrender  Caesar's  will, 
and  put  himself  in  possession  of  his  inheritance  so  far  as  it  had 
not  been  already  disposed  of  by  Antony,  who  had  secreted  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  which  Caesar  had  collected.  The 
exasperation  between  Octavian  and  Antony  rose  very  high 
about  this  time,  and  each  suspected  the  other,  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  of  attempts  at  assassination. 

The  ferment  at  Rome  had,  in  the  meantime,  increased  to 
such  a  point,  that  Cicero  resolved  to  go  to  Greece,  and  spend 
his  time  at  Athens  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
when  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  to  enter  on  their  consulship,  for 
Hirtius  was  a  worthy,  able,  and  well-meaning  man  and  a  friend 

*  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  60;  Sueton.  Aug.  8,  foil. 

*  Cicero,  Philip,  i.  1.  13,  ii.  36;  Livy,  Epit.  116;  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil 
iii.  25;  Dion  Cassias,  xliv.  51. 
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to  Cicero;  Pansa  was  of  mucli  less  consequence,  and  not  better 
than  an  ordinary  soldier.  There  is  no  other  period  in  Cicero^s 
life  in  which  he  shewed  such  intellectual  activity  as  during 
that  summer.  He  began  his  work  De  Officiis  during  the 
greatest  convulsions  of  the  republic,  which  is  a  proof  of  prodi- 
gious strength  and  self-possession:  he  wrote  his  works  De 
Divinatione,  De  Fato,  the  Topica,  and  the  lost  work,  De 
Gloria,  all  of  which,  and  an  enormous  number  of  letters, 
many  of  which  are  lost,  were  produced  in  that  smnmer.  I  know 
no  other  man  who,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  was  so  intensely 
active  as  Cicero  then  was.  His  activity  was  a  consolation  to 
him  in  his  grief;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  able  to  throw  him- 
self so  completely  into  intellectual  pursuits,  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  mind :  any  other  man 
would  have  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  his  sorrows,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  time.  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
he  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
overpowered  by  it.  His  intention  to  go  to  Greece  had  not  been 
carried  into  effect,  for  contrary  winds  kept  him  at  Ehegium. 

Antony,  by  forced  decrees  of  the  senate,  had  caused  the 
province  of  Macedonia  to  be  given  to  his  brother  Caius  Anton- 
ius,  and  that  of  Syria  to  Dolabella,  who  had  been  appointed 
with  him  to  the  consulship  after  Caesar's  death.  For  himself, 
Antony  had  reserved  Cisalpine  Gaul;  but  he,  nevertheless,  now 
turned  round,  and  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  optimates. 
He  seemed  all  at  once  to  have  become  a  dilFerent  man :  he  was 
quite  willing  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  carried  several 
laws  which  breathed  that  spirit.  Every  one  who  knew  him 
was  struck  with  amazement.  Cicero,  who  was  informed  of  the 
change,  was  urgently  requested  by  his  friends  to  return  and 
become  reconciled  with  Antony.  But  here  he  was  influenced 
by  an  unfortunate  timidity.  Had  he  appeared  in  the  senate  at 
the  risk  of  being  murdered  there,  and  had  he  ventured  to  ad- 
dress Antony  as  if  he  had  confidence  in  him,  he  might  have 
prevented  great  misfortunes.  Antony  felt  a  bitter  enmity  to- 
wards him,  and  hated  him ;  but  I  believe  that  he  would,  not- 
withstanding, have  consented  to  a  reconciliation.  Cicero  here 
erred  in  allowing  himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  just  horror  and 
disgust  he  felt  for  Antony,  by  whose  really  detestable  and  pro- 
fligate character  he  is  sufficiently  excused;  although  Antony 
was   not    altogether    without    any    good    equality,   as   Cicero 
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imagined.  If  we  compare  Antony  with  Octavian,  we  must 
admit  tliat  Antony  was  opon-lieurtcd;  whereas  Octavian  Avas 
made  up  ofliypocri^y:  hi^  wliolc  life  was  a  farce.  It  is  well 
known  that  on  his  death-bed  at  Nola,  he  asked  his  friends, 
whether  he  had  not  played  the  comedy  of  his  life  well?  He 
was  an  actor  throughout  ;  everything  he  did  was  a  farce,  well 
devised  and  skilfully  executed.  The  most  profound  hypocrisy 
was  his  greatest  talent.  In  the  vicious  and  proiligate  life  of 
Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  there  occur  some  actions  which 
shew  good  nature,  generosity,  and  even  greatness;  and  if 
Cicero  had  appeared  in  the  senate,  a  reconciliation  Avould  cer- 
tainly have  been  possible.  This,  however,  Cicero  did  not  do; 
and  he  may  even  have  offended  Antony  by  his  wit  and  satire, 
for  it  was  his  wit  that  in  most  cases  gave  rise  to  the  enmity  of 
others  against  him.  As  Cicero  did  not  go  to  the  senate,  Antony 
attacked  him  in  the  most  improper  and  outrageous  manner. 
This  gave  rise  to  Cicero's  second  Philippic,  which  was  not 
spoken,  but  only  written.  It  was,  however,  puL>lishcd,  and 
immediately  produced  the  greatest  effect;  it  was  devoured  by 
the  friends  of  Cicero,  who  was  himself  staying  in  the  country 
for  the  sake  of  safety. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Antony  went  to  Lombardy,  or 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  indebted  to 
Caesar  for  their  franchise.  As  the  senate  had  recognised  the 
validity  of  the  acts  of  Caesar,  Antony  had  acted  during  the 
summer  after  the  dictator's  death  in  the  most  outrageous  man- 
ner; for  under  the  pretence  of  proceeding  according  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  Caesar's  papers,  he  did  anythhig  he 
pleased:  he  sold  to  some  the  jus  Laiii,  and  to  others  the  fran- 
chise; he  conferred  immunities  upon  colonies,  and  called  a 
number  of  his  creatures  into  the  senate.  After  such  proceed- 
ings, it  was  diflicult  indeed  for  a  man  like  Cicero  to  become 
reconciled  to  him.  The  administration  of  Spain  Avas  at  the 
time  in  the  hands  of  Asinius  Pollio,  and  M.  Lepidus  and 
L.  iMunatius  Plancus  had  that  of  Gaul.  On  arriving  m  his 
province,  Antony  endeavoured  to  induce  the  legions  to  revolt 
against  Decimus  Brutus,  but  with  little  success.  The  towns 
north  of  the  Alps  and  in  Illyricum  seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
embrace  his  cause;  but  his  mad  conduct  and  his  extortions  soon 
deterred  them  from  doing  so. 

On  the  first  of  January,   709,    Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  had 
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been  appointed  consuls  by  Caesar,  entered  upon  their  office : 
so  great  was  bis  power  even  after  bis  deatb !  Antony  was 
declared  a  public  enemy,  and  tbe  senate  gave  tbe  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Italy  to  tbe  consuls,  to  carry  on  tbe  war,  in  common 
witb  Decimus  Brutus,  against  Antony.  Octavian  bad  prevailed 
upon  Cicero  to  induce  tbe  senate  to  grant  bim  tbe  power  and 
ensigns  of  a  praetor.  Antony  recalled  the  legions  wliicb 
Caesar  bad  sent  to  Macedonia,  with  tbe  view  of  employing 
them  on  bis  expedition  against  tbe  Partbians  and  Getae;  but 
on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  two  of  them  deserted  to  Octavian,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army  witb  which  he  was  enabled  to 
oppose  Antony.  So  long  as  tbe  hostility  between  Octavian 
and  Antony  lasted,  these  legions  were  really  prepared  to  pro- 
tect Cicero  and  other  patriots,  although  tbe  soldiers  bated  no 
one  more  than  bim  and  whatever  there  remained  of  tbe 
Pompeian  party.  Brutus  and  Cassius  bad  in  the  mean  time 
gone  to  Greece. 


LECTUEE  CI. 

The  last  Philippics,  which  extend  to  the  month  of  April,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  letters  Ad  Diversos,  which  are  extremely 
important  for  contemporary  history,  belong  to  the  year  709, 
the  last  of  Cicero's  life.  The  letters  to  Brutus  refer  to  the 
same  period.  They  consist  of  two  parts :  an  earlier  one,  which 
is  found  in  the  same  manuscripts  as  the  letters  of  Cicero  to  his 
brother  Quintus;  and  a  later  one,  which  was  first  published  in 
the  editio  Cratandrina,  and  was,  I  believe,  discovered  in  Ger- 
many. Whether  the  letters  contained  in  the  second  part 
were  forged  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  are  ancient  and 
genuine,  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer.  If  they  are  a 
forgery,  it  is  a  masterly  one.  Tbe  genuineness  even  of  the 
first  part,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts, is  likewise  very  doubtful.  They  arc  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  have  Cicero's  history  at  heart.  They  were 
unquestionably  written  at  a  very  early  period,  and  belong  pro- 
bably to  the  first  century  of  our  era.  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
consider  them  as  a  production  of  the  first  century,  perhaps  of 
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the  time  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius.  Their  author  was  evidently 
a  man  of  talent,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  The  question  respecting 
their  genuineness  was  raised  about  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
English  critics,  and  I  know  that  F.  A.  Wolf  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  they  are  a  fabrication,  but  I  cannot  express 
myself  with  the  same  certainty.  I  should  like  to  see  them 
proved  to  be  spurious,  as  I  am  morally  convinced  that  they 
avc\  but  there  are  some  serious  considerations  opposed  to  this 
view.  These  letters  to  Brutus  shew  a  certain  difference  of 
feeling  between  Cicero  and  Brutus;  and  if  a  person  of  talent 
contrasts  the  psychological  natures  of  the  two  men,  that  want 
of  harmony  would  naturally  pi-esent  itself  to  him  as  the  result 
of  his  comparison.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  letters  may 
have  been  composed,  their  author  lived  so  near  the  time 
to  which  they  refer,  and  their  substance  is  based  upon  such 
authentic  documents,  that  we  may  take  them  as  trustworthy 
sources  of  history. 

The  first  months  of  the  year  of  liirtius  and  Pansa's  consul- 
ship were  spent  by  Antony  in  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  at 
]\Iodena.     All  the  towns  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  by  this  time 
declared  against  Antony.     ]\Iodena  must   then  have   been  a 
town  of  very  great  extent,  since  Decimus  Brutus  Avas  in  it 
with  his  whole  army.     Antony  had  eight  or  nine  legions,  and 
was  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the  besieged,  so  that  there  was 
no  prospect  for  the  latter  except  ultimate  surrender.      But 
Hiitius,    Pansa,   and   Octavian    as   praetor,   came   with   three 
armies  to  relieve  the  place.     Hirtius  and  Octavian  appeared 
first,  and  pitched  their  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna, 
and  Pansa  followed  with  reinforcements.     The  army  of  Octa- 
vian alone  consisted  of  veterans;  those  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
for  the  most  part,  of  newly-formed  legions,  so  that  the  two 
latter  were  labouring  under  disadvantages.     Antony  broke  up 
and  advanced  against  the  enemy,  for  his  plan  was  to  prevent 
the  hostile  armies  uniting.     This  occasioned  an  engagement, 
into  which  the  troops  of  Pansa,  especially  the  legio   Martia, 
which  had  been  sent  to  his  succour,  inconsiderately  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn.      The  light  was  quite  an  irregular 
one.     Antony  was  at  first  nearly  defeated,  but  he  afterwards 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  winning 
'  I  am  coiivincc'l  with  Wolf  that  the  oration  for  Marcellus  is  a  forgerr.  —  N. 
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tlie  battle,  when  Hirtius  arrived  from  his  camp  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  Antony  w^as  beaten.^  Pansa  however  had  been 
severely  wounded,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

Some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later,  during  which  Antony 
kept  within  his  fortifications,  so  that  the  situation  of  Decimus 
Brutus  was  in  no  way  improved,  the  troops  of  Pansa  joined 
the  other  armies,  and  Hirtius  now  attacked  Antony,  through 
the  upper  lines  of  whose  position  he  broke,  and  took  his  camp; 
but  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  During  the  engagement, 
Decimus  Brutus  made  a  sally,  and  succeeded  in  joining  the 
armies  of  his  defenders.  Antony  might  still  have  maintained 
himself  in  the  country,  but  he  was  bewildered,  and  resolved  to 
quit  Italy.  He  cannot  have  thought  at  that  time  of  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  reconciled  with  Octavian. 

About  the  end  of  April,  the  prospects  of  Rome  were 
favourable^  except  that  both  consuls  w^ere  dead.  Octavian's 
reputation  was,  even  as  early  as  that  time,  such  as  to  occasion 
a  report,  which  was  surely  not  quite  without  foundation,  that 
he  had  caused  the  surgeon  to  poison  the  wound  of  Pansa,  and 
had  hired  an  assassin  to  murder  Hirtius.  If  we  apply  the  cui 
bono  of  L.  Cassius^,  a  strong  suspicion  indeed  hangs  upon 
Octavian ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  that  he  was 
not  a  man  whose  moral  character  was  too  good  to  allow  him  to 
commit  such  acts,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  suspicion 
was  not  altogether  unfounded.  The  republic  was  thus  in  the 
condition  of  an  orphan,  and  those  who  might  have  become  the 
successors  of  the  consuls  were  in  circumstances  which  did  not 
permit  it  to  entrust  itself  to  them.  In  this  sate  of  affairs, 
Octavian  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  two 
consuls;  that  of  Antony  was  dispersed,  and  he  himself  fled 
with  a  small  band  across  the  Alps.  Lepidus,  who  was  then  in 
Gaul,  had  it  in  his  power  to  put  an  end  to  Antony's  career. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had,  unfortunately,  been  among  the 
friends  of  Caesar;  he  was  a  contemptible  person,  and  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  he  had  been  raised  to  the  office  of  pontifex 
maximus,  without  having  any  claims  to  it.  Lepidus  and 
Munatius  Plancus,  who  had  strong  armies  in  Gaul,  might  as  I 
said  before,  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  cutting  off  Antony; 

*  We  have  in  Appian  a  sort  of  official  bulletin  of  this  battle,  which  was  sent 
to  Rome,  and  from  which  probably  some  deductions  must  be  made. — N. 
^  See  Cicero,  pro  Sext,  lioscio,  c.  30. 
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but  Lcpidus  had  no  resolution,  and  would  not  lift  up  his  hand 
against  him.  lie  had  previously  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  the  senate  and  Antony,  whom  he  now  received 
into  hi.s  camp,  and  who  was  proclaimed,  perhaps  only  in 
mockery,  imperator  by  the  armies  of  both  Lepidus  and  Plancus. 
This  happened  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  which  begins  in 
Italy  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  May. 

During  the  perplexities  into  which  the  republic  was  thrown 
])y  the  death  of  the  two  consuls,  Octavian  began  to  disclose 
his  real  sentiments,  by  causing  his  veterans  to  demand  the 
consulship  for  him.  In  his  first  attempt  he  proposed  Cicero 
for  his  colleague,  and  declared  that  he  would  follow  his  advice 
in  all  things;  but  this  was  a  mere  farce,  devised  to  deceive  the 
people.  Cicero  however  did  not  fall  into  the  trap,  for  he  now 
saw  that  everything  was  hopeless.  These  last  months  of  his 
life,  from  the  beginning  of  June,  formed  the  most  unhappy 
period  of  his  existence,  of  which  he  now  felt  completely  tired, 
so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  his  refusing  to  escape  from 
death.  The  veterans  demanded  the  consulship  for  Octavian 
with  threats,  and  Cicero,  as  resolutely  as  any  other  senator,  at 
first  resisted  them — ^certainly  not  a  sign  of  cowardice,  for  which 
his  great  sensibility  is  too  often  mistaken ;  but  in  the  end 
Octavian's  opponents  were  obliged  to  yield.  He  and  his 
nephew,  Q.  Pedius,  were  accordingly  proclaimed  consuls  on 
the  19th  of  August.  All  hopes  of  the  patriots  had  now 
disappeared:  the  senate  was  reduced  to  complete  servility, 
and  Cicero  withdrew  from  its  meetings  altogether.  One  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  new  consuls  was  the  frightful 
lex  Pedia.*  Its  being  passed  by  the  people  was  a  mere  form. 
It  ordained  criminal  proceedings  against  all  who  had  been 
accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Caesar.  The  partizans  of 
Octavian  also  accused  the  senate  of  havino;  treated  him  with 
nc;:'lect  after  the  war  of  jModena,  although  the  senate  could 
not  have  done  more  than  it  did,  as  Octavian  was  only  praetor. 
In  accordance  with  the  lex  Pedia  a  commission  was  now  ap- 
pointed, before  whom  Brutus,  Cassius  and  other  conspirators 
were  summoned  to  appear  pro  forma.  All  of  them,  however, 
seem  to  have  taken  to  flight,  and  the  accused  were  condemned 
in  contumaciam,  and  contrary  to  the  Poman  law,  proscribed. 
According    to    the    ancient    privileges,     persons    who    were 

*  Veil.  Tatcrc.  ii.  09;  Appian,  De  Bell  Civil,  iii.  95;  Livy,  Epit.  120. 
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condemned  miglit  withdraw ;  but  in  this  case  they  were  hunted 
up  wherever  they  were,  and  prizes  were  offered  for  their  heads. 
Decimus  Brutus  fled  from  his  own  troops,  whom  Octavian  had 
already  induced  to  revolt,  and  he  was  murdered  on  the  frontier 
of  Gaul  by  a  former  friend. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  month  of  November 
was  approaching.  Antony,  accompanied  by  Lepidus  and 
Plancus,  had  come  from  Gaul,  and  Octavian  was  stationed 
near  Bologna  to  meet  them.  Through  the  mediation  of  Lepi- 
dus negotiations  were  commenced,  and  a  meeting  took  place 
on  a  small  island  in  the  river  Reno  near  Bologna.  Octavian, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus  agreed  to  undertake  the  government  of 
the  republic  for  five  years,  under  the  title  "  Triumviri  rci 
publicae  constituendae."  This  was,  according  to  the  old  Lici- 
nian  law,  an  extraordinary  magistracy,  which  may  however 
have  existed  at  other  times  also,  and  the  idea  itself  was  not 
new.^  Italy  was  to  belong  to  the  two  consuls  in  common;  but 
the  provinces  were  distributed  in  such  a  manner  that  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain  and  the  part  of  Gaul  near  the  Pyrenees ;  Antony 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Lugdunensis,  and  Belgica;  and  Octavian  Africa, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  eastern  provinces  were  not  disposed 
of  The  first  thing  that  was  now  done  was  to  proclaim  a  pro- 
scription of  seventeen  persons.^  Antony  sacrificed  his  own  uncle, 
and  Lepidus  his  own  brother,  whose  proscription  he  is  even 
said  to  have  demanded.  Yelleius'^  and  others  who  follow  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  state  that  Octavian  was  induced 
with  great  difficulty  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  Cicero :  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  any  scruples  about  it.  To  a  anan 
of  his  nature,  it  was  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  a  benefactor  before 
whom  he  had  so  often  played  the  hypocrite,  and  to  whom  he 
had  so  often  promised  to  remain  faithful  to  the  republic." 
After  this  proscription  there  followed  another  of  130  senators, 
but  the  triumvirs  did  not  stop  short  here.  It  is  on  the  whole 
very  surprising  to  see  how  frankly  the  historians  of  the  age  of 
Augustus,  such  as  Asinius  Pollio,  express  themselves  upon  the 
events  of  the  time.  The  reason  probably  was  that  the  occur- 
rences were  looked  upon  as  the  acts  of  private  persons,  or  that 

^  See  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  367.         ®  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  iv.  6,  foil.         ''  ii.  66. 

"  It  is  on  tho  whole  astonishing  how  little  we  learn  from  the  Epitome  of  Livy 
concerning  this  period,  although  it  is  probable  that  he  was  more  honest  than 
others;  for  it  is  known  that  Octavian  called  him  a  Pompeian.  His  fragment 
on  Cicero  also  shews  that  he  was  honest  and  unprejudiced.  —  N. 
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tlH3  works  were  not  iinmcdiatcly  publislicfl.  Many  of  our 
'*  *^  historians  justly  remark  that  these  proscriptions  were  much 
vorsc  than  those  instituted  Ijy  Sulla;  for  the  latter  had  been 
dictated  by  a  furious  party  spirit.  Sulla  hated  the  men  whom 
lie  sacrificed  because  they  were  his  antagonists,  and  he  had  no 
scruples  about  killing  them;  but  plunder  was  a  secondary 
matter,  and  only  an  unavoidable  consequence,  which  Sulla 
*^V  himself  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with.  The  proscrip- 
tion of  the  triumvirs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  so  much  the 
consequence  of  their  desire  to  take  vengeance  as  of  their  rapa- 
city: wealthy  persons,  who  had  not  done  anything  to  provoke 
their  anger,  were  put  on  the  lists  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  were  rich,  for  the  property  of  all  the  proscribed 
was  confiscated.  V^^g  know  the  history  of  a  great  many  who 
fell  victims  during  that  frightful  period,  but  I  will  here  confine 
myself  to  the  fate  of  Cicero. 

He  was  in  his  Tusculanum  at  the  time  when  the  lists  of  the 
proscribed  were  published.  He  was  undecided  whether  to 
await  death  in  his  villa  or  not,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  brother  to  take  to  flight.  They  went  along  the  sea  coast 
to  Astura,  where  he  took  a  boat.  His  brother,  who  returned, 
was  murdered  soon  afterwards.  Having  gone  on  board  the 
boat,  Cicero  could  not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  whither  he 
should  sail :  he  was  in  fact  tired  of  life,  and  unwilling  to  flee, 
80  that  a  murderer  was  not  unwelcome  to  him.  He  might 
himself  have  put  an  end  to  his  existence;  but,  however  much 
he  respected  Cato,  such  an  act  was,  in  his  opinion,  wrong  and 
repugnant  to  all  his  feelings.  He  gave  himself  up  to  Provi- 
dence. Had  the  winds  been  favourable  he  would,  perlia])S,  have 
gone  to  Sex.  Pompeius,  who  was  already  master  of  Sicily.  If 
he  had  done  so,  he  would  probably  have  died  a  natural  death, 
and  lived  to  see  the  time  when  Sex.  Pompeius  made  peace, 
and  when  the  distinguished  proscribed  who  lived  in  exile  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  Rome.  But  he  was  very  sick, 
and  as  the  rowers  wanted  to  return,  he  allowed  them  to  land 
at  Mola  dl  Gaiita,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  a  villa, 
intending  to  wait  till  the  storm  was  over.  He  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  own  domestics,  a  freedman  of  his  brother.  A  cen- 
turion, Popilllus  Laenas,  a  person  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  and  who  is  said  to  have  once 
been    defended   by   Cicero  —  which  is^  however,    probably  a 
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rhetorical  invention  to  aggravate  his  crime — overtook  Cicero, 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  lectica  to  a  plantation  near  the  coast.  His  slaves 
were  ready  to  fight  for  him,  but  he  forbade  it.  He  put  his  head 
forward  from  the  lectica,  to  receive  the  deadly  blow,  and  died 
with  the  greatest  courage.  The  day  of  his  death  was  the  7th 
of  December,  709.  His  son  Marcus,  who  was  at  the  time  with 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  had  until  then  behaved  in  a  manner 
which  justified  the  hope  that  he  would  one  day  distinguish 
himself,  but  he  afterwards  sank  into  the  grossest  sensuality 
and  voluptuousness.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  talent  and 
wit,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  of  whom,  in  all 
other  respects,  he  was  unworthy.  The  opinions  of  Livy, 
Asinius  Pollio,  and  Cassius  Severus  upon  Cicero,  which  are 
preserved  in  Seneca's  seventh  Suasoria,  differ  very  much  in 
their  spirit.  Some  of  their  sentiments  are  very  beautiful,  but 
some  are  only  remarkable  as  characteristic  of  the  authors 
themselves. 

I  have  thought  it  my  dut}^  in  my  account  of  Cicero,  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been 
judged  of  by  vulgar  men,  who  had  scarcely  received  such  an 
education  as  to  entitle  them  to  express  an  opinion  on  Cicero. 
I  will  mention,  as  an  instance,  Hook,  whose  voluminous  history 
is  in  reality  only  patchwork;  he  is  nowhere  master  of  his 
subject.  I  have  never  been  able  to  read  through  his  book, 
for  he  is  unjust  towards  Cicero  in  a  manner  which  is  quite 
revolting.  Middlcton's  Life  of  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
written  very  beautifully,  and  in  a  noble  spirit.  The  period  in 
which  Cicero  began  to  be  treated  with  contempt  was  the  time 
when  I  was  growing  up  to  manhood,  but  until  that  time,  and 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  Cicero  was  a  great  name,  a  sort 
of  6e6<i  ajucoTO'i,  before  whom  all  bowed  the  knee,  but  whose 
works  were  read  by  only  a  few.  Dante,  Petrarch,  St.  Bernard, 
a  man  of  great  intellect,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  comprehended  Cicero  well,  and  were  able  to  enter  into 
his  spirit.  At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  admiration 
of  Cicero  still  increased.  The  rage  of  the  Ciceroniani  in  the 
sixteenth  century  is  well  known ;  they  regarded  it  as  a  heresy 
to  use  a  word  or  a  phrase  which  was  not  found  in  Cicero.  Most 
of  them  lost  their  own  wits  by  their  slavish  imitation;  but 
others,  such  as    P.  Manutius,   were   extremely  benefited  by 
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taking  Cicero  for  their  guide.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century  a  reaction  took  place;  Roman  literature 
began  to  be  neglected,  in  i)roportion  as  the  study  of  Greek 
struck  root,  and  during  the  first  deceunium  of  our  century  that 
tendency  continucil  to  increase.  At  that  time  it  Avas  painful 
to  a  lover  of  Cicero  to  see  even  scholars  of  distinction  treat  him 
as  utterly  contemptible,  especially  on  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical writings,  which  were  decried  as  ludicrous  gossip.  That 
time  has  fortunately  passed  away,  and  I  believe  that  at  present 
the  value  both  of  Greek  and  lloman  literature  is,  on  the  whole, 
correctly  estimated.  The  attention  which  has  of  late  been 
bestowed  upon  lionian  history,  has  been  followed  by  a  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  Koman  literature.  With 
regard  to  Cicero  as  an  author  I  cannot  say  anything  better 
than  Quintilian,  that  the  pleasure  which  a  man  takes  in  the 
works  of  Cicero  is  the  standard  by  which  we  may  estimate  his 
own  intellectual  culture.^  Cicero's  style  was  not,  however, 
altogether  perfect.  His  early  works,  especially  his  celebrated 
orations  against  Verres,  contain  passages  which  are  entirely 
unworthy  of  him,  and  are  pure  Asiatic  declamations,  which  he 
himself  afterwards  censured  in  his  maturcr  work,  "  Brutus." 
His  latest  productions,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  no  symptoms 
of  old  age,  they  are  not  stiff,  and  no  one  can  say  that  he  had 
sunk.  His  genius  was  in  its  bloom  at  the  period  about  his 
praetorship  and  consulship.  This,  however,  was  followed  by 
a  time  of  great  depression,  which  lasted  until  his  return  from 
exile.  The  most  distinguished  of  his  orations  after  his  return 
is  that  for  Caelius.  The  orations  delivered  when  Caesar  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs  must  not  be  judged  of  too  severely;  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
The  second  Philippic,  I  think,  has  been  estimated  too  highly 
by  all  rhetoricians.  In  his  vehemence  Cicero  here  exaccrerates. 
though  this  was  not  his  natural  disposition,  which  was,  on  the 
contrary,  mild  and  benevolent.  There  were  some  persons 
whom  he  hated;  but  at  heart  he  was  thoroughly  benevolent. 

His  death  is  for  us  the  last  event  of  that  unhappy  year,  in 
the  course  of  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  established  their  power 
in  the  East.  Brutus  had  made  himself  master  of  ^Macedonia, 
and  was  recognised  by  the  legions.  Dolabella,  who  had  gone 
to  Syria,  was  pursued  by  Cassius.     His  legions  deserted  him, 

■"  Qiiinctilian,  xL  1,  §  71. 
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and  lie  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  Laodicea,  where  lie  lost  his 
life.  Dolabella  as  consul  suffectus  had  thrown  down  Caesar's 
statue,  and  afterwards  in  Asia  killed  Trebonius,  who  having 
before  been  one  of  Caesar's  friends,  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  guilty  among  his  murderers.  Cassius  was  still  very 
popular  in  Syria,  from  the  time  of  the  Parthian  war :  the 
legions  declared  for  him,  and  all  Syria  submitted  to  his 
authority.  In  this  manner  Brutus  and  Cassius  were,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  masters  of  Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  Asia;  in 
short,  of  all  the  countries  east  of  the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  while  Rome  was  the  scene  of  fearful  pro- 
scriptions. C.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  a 
prisoner  of  Brutus,  in  JMacedonia,  and  when  the  news  of  the 
proscriptions  arrived,  he  was  put  to  death. 


LECTURE  CII. 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war  of  Philippi  shews  what  the 
ancients  call  the  irresistible  power  of  fate,  against  which  all 
human  devices  turn  into  misfortunes.  Wliat  we  call  chance, 
or  accident,  had  here  the  most  lamentable  influence.  The 
long  expeditions,  for  example,  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  Asia, 
though  they  were  of  some  immediate  advantage  to  them,  since 
they  afforded  them  opportunities  for  recruiting  their  exhausted 
means,  and  training  their  troops,  were  followed  by  most  un- 
fortunate consequences.^  Had  they  been  in  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  they  might  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  triumvirs 
to  assemble  their  masses  and  to  land;  they  might  have  com- 
pelled them  to  march  round  the  Adriatic  and  through  Illyri- 
cum,  whereby  they  would  have  had  great  advantages  on  their 
side.  The  commanders  of  the  fleet  of  the  patriots,  Statius 
Murcus,  and  Cn.  Domitlus  Ahenobarbus,  who  were  stationed 
!  in  the  Illyrian  sea,  appear  to  have  neglected  nothing;  but  fate 
was  against  them  likewise:  the  winds  were  favourable  to  the 

'  I  here  i)a3s  over  the  manner  in  which  Brutus  chastised  Xanthus  in  Lycia 
and  in  wluch  Cassius  conquered  Rhodes,  for  these  events  belong  to  the  later 
history  of  Greece.— N.     See  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  iv.-  65  —  81. 
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triumvirs;  tlicy  landed  two  or  three  different  times  on  tlic 
coast  of  Illyricum,  in  separate  squadrons,  and  advanced  into 
the  country.  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  no  troops  at  all  in  Illy- 
ricum and  Macedonia,  although  they  had  no  lack  of  soldiers; 
and  those  which  had  been  there  must  have  been  removed  to 
Thrace,  not  being  strong  enough  to  resist  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  armies  of  Antony  and  Octavian  had 
established  themselves,  and  spread  over  Greece,  which  sub- 
mitted to  them,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  collected  their  forces 
in  Asia,  and  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  march  into  Macedonia. 
The  armies  of  the  Julian  party  had  already  advanced  as  far 
as  the  narrow  pass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi,  and  the 
gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus.  The  pass  was  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  and  through  it  ran  the  road  from 
Amphipolis  to  Thrace.  Brutus  was  guided  by  a  faithful 
Thracian  ally,  who  enabled  him  to  avoid  the  pass  which 
was  already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  so  that  the  patriots  were 
enabled  to  pitch  their  camp  near  Philippi,  opposite  the  enemy, 
■while  their  fleet  was  in  the  western  seas.-  The  question  now 
was,  what  was  to  be  done?  Opinions  were  very  much  divided, 
Cassius,  an  experienced  general,  dreaded  a  quick  decision;  the 
array,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  an  immediate  attack  upon 
the  enemy.  There  was  no  desertion  among  the  troops,  who 
kept  faithfully  to  their  leaders.  It  might  therefore  have  been 
possible  to  protract  the  war,  if  the  patriots  had  called  the  fleet 
to  their  assistance;  but  they  did  not  know  that  they  could 
have  done  so.  If  the  fleet  had  arrived  in  the  north  of  the 
Aegean,  and  had  acted  for  a  time  on  the  defensive  against  the 
enemy,  Antony  and  Octavian  would  probably  have  been  obliged 
to  retreat  for  want  of  provisions,  and  then  Brutus  and  Cassius 
would  perhaps  have  been  successful.  But  unfortunately  a  battle 
was  resolved  upon.  Nearly  all  the  Romans  of  rank  and  wealth 
were  in  the  armies  of  Brutus  and  Cassius;  for  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  had  been  proscribed,  and  the  greater  number 
of  them  had  taken  refuge  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whilst  a 
few  only  had  gone  to  Sicily  to  Sex.  Pompelus,  who  kept  a 
considerable  fleet  of  privateers,  with  which  men  of  honour 
did  not  like  to  have  anything  to  do,   independently  of  the 

*  The  vision  which  Bnitus  is  said  to  have  had,  before  he  set  out  on  his  mareb, 
and  which  allmlcd  to  his  fall  at  Philippi,  appeared  to  him,  according  to  some^ 
at  Sardes,  according  to  others  at  Abydos. — N. 
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consideration  that  such  a  connexion  would  be  likely  to  injure 
the  cause  of  the  exiles  with  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  battle  which  was  fought  near  Philippi,  Brutus  com- 
manded the  left,  and  Cassius  the  right  wing,  or,  according  to 
a  more  correct  mode  of  speaking,  division;  for,  as  in  this  case 
there  was  no  centre,  we  cannot  speak  of  wings.  They  were 
two  distinct  armies,  drawn  up  side  by  side.  In  the  battle 
again  a  fatal  accident  occurred:  Brutus,  who  faced  the  army 
of  Octavian,  gained  a  victory  without  any  difficulty.  M.  Mes- 
sala,  a  very  young  man,  who  had  been  introduced  to  Brutus 
by  Cicero,  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  other  generals. 
He  was  a  man  whom  Cicero  had  loved,  and  who  was  after- 
wards, in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  most  distinguished 
person  in  his  way.  Octavian  is  generally  charged  with  having 
betrayed  his  cowardice  by  not  taking  part  in  the  battle. 
Antony  himself  afterwards  brought  this  charge  against  him  in 
public  as  well  as  in  private  letters ;  and  the  way  in  which  some 
writers  try  to  defend  Octavian  is  a  very  shallow  one.  His 
array  was  probably  commanded  by  Agrippa ;  and  if  so,  it  was 
certainly  not  in  bad  hands;  but  it  was  completely  defeated, 
with  the  exception  of  its  centre,  which  made  a  vigorous 
resistance;  and  the  Julian  camp  was  taken.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  army  of  Cassius,  which  faced  that  of  Antony,  was 
decidedly  beaten,  but  the  camp  was  not  taken,  although  the 
army  was  to  some  extent  dispersed.  Cassius  believed  that 
everything  was  lost,  as  the  centre  of  Octavian's  army  held 
out;  but  as  he  could  not  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  what 
was  going  on  on  the  left  wing,  he  dispatched  an  officer  to 
bring  him  a  report  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  army  of 
Brutus.  As  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  officer 
returned,  either  from  accident  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
messenger,  Cassius  became  the  more  confirmed  in  his  belief, 
and  requested  one  of  his  servants  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
There  was  a  suspicion  in  antiquity  that  this  servant  had  not 
acted  by  his  master's  command,  but  had  treacherously  mur- 
dered him. 

Brutus  was  greatly  disheai'tened  at  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence; but  all  was  not  yet  lost.  The  battle  had  not  been  deci- 
sive either  way,  and  matters  still  stood  almost  as  they  had 
been  before  the  battle.  Twenty  days  now  passed  away  with- 
out anything  further  being  done.     Had  Brutus  known  that 
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liis  llcut  had  gained  a  complete  victory  on  tlic  same  day  on 
wliicli  the  first  battle  of  Philijipi  was  fought,  he  would  now 
have  maintained  himself  on  the  defensive,  according  to  his 
original  [)Iaii;  and  by  making  the  fleet  hind  troops  in  the  rear 
of  the  hostile  armies,  he  would  have  compelled  them  to  reti'eat. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  Brutus  had  yielded  to  the  impatient 
demand  of  his  army  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  decision,  that  he 
heard  of  the  news  of  his  naval  success  liaving  arrived  in  the 
enemy's  camp;  which,  moreover,  he  did  not  believe,  for  the 
message  which  was  sent  to  himself  had  been  intercepted. 
Accordingly  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  fight 
another  battle.  It  was  painf\d  to  him  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  promise  his  soldiers,  who  Avcrc  as  much  demoraUsed 
as  those  of  his  opponents,  the  plunder  of  Thessalonica  and 
Laccdacmon,  if  they  should  gain  the  victory.  In  this  battle, 
however,  his  troops  did  not  display  the  same  bravery  as 
before,  and  were  completely  routed.  Brutus  escaped  with  a 
number  of  his  companions  to  a  hill.  Had  he  been  able  to 
reach  the  sea-coast,  he  might  have  been  able  to  join  his  fleet. 
Life  was  now  a  biu'den  to  him,  as  it  had  been  to  Cicero,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  welcome  to  him.  He  commanded  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  perform  the  last  duty  towards  him,  and  as  the 
servant  refused,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  own  sword.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  not  more  than  thirty-seven  years 
old,  so  that  at  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulship  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age."^ 

After  this  victory,  Antony  behaved  very  differently  to  what 
had  been  anticipated.  The  better  part  of  his  nature  here 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  many  a  one  was  saved  by  him, 
whilst  Octavian  displayed  a  cold-blooded  and  scornful  cruelty, 
which  was  revolting  to  the  minds  of  his  own  partisans,  as 
we  see  from  the  account  of  Suetonius"*,  who  shews  a  strange 
impartiality,  although  from  his  account  it  would  seem  as  if 
Octavian  himself  had  had  little  to  do  with  the  atrocities  which 
were  committed.  One  man,  who  was  to  be  executed,  prayed 
that  Octavian  would  allow  his  body  to  be  buried,  to  which  he 

'  Afcordiri!^  to  Cicero,  Brut.  64  and  94,  Ilortcnsiiis  spoke  first  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Criissns  and  Q.  Scaevola  (657,  according  to  Cato),  and  ten  3'cars 
before  the  birth  of  Bnitus,  so  that  the  hitter  was  bom  in  667;  and  as  he  died  in 
710,  he  must  liave  been  in  liis  44th  year.  TIic  other  statement  is  that  of  Vel- 
leiufi  Patercuhis.  <  Aug.  c.  13. 
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received  the  answer,  tliat  this  was  a  point  which  he  had  to 
settle  with  the  ravens.  Antony  ordered  the  body  of"  Brutus 
to  be  honoured  with  a  magnificent  burial ;  but  the  son  of 
Hortensius  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  because  Antony 
ascribed  to  him  a  share  in  the  murder  of  his  brother  Caius. 
The  majority  of  tlie  proscribed  who  survived  the  battles  of 
Philippi  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  as  they  despaired 
of  being  pardoned.  It  is  surprising  to  find  among  them 
the  father  of  Livia,  who  subsequently  became  the  wife  of 
Octavian,  and  whose  husband,  Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  with  his 
whole  family,  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  even 
endeavoured  to  organise  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  last 
proscribed.  In  the,  reign  of  Livia's  son,  Tiberius,  Cremutius 
Cordus,  the  historian,  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  for  having  praised  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  for  having 
called  the  latter  the  last  of  the  Romans.^ 

After  the  battles  of  Philippi  the  fleet  of  the  patriots  yet 
remained,  but  their  armies  were  dispersed,  and  most  of  the 
soldiers  entered  the  service  of  the  conquerors,  as  was  done  so 
frequently  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Many  also  returned  to 
Italy  in  secret;  as  for  example  Horace,  the  poet,  who  had 
been  among  the  volunteers  in  the  army  of  Brutus.  He  had 
been  staying  at  Athens,  like  many  other  young  Romans,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying ;  and  Brutus  had  received  those  young 
men  as  volunteers  into  his  army,  and  appointed  them  tri- 
bunes. After  his  arrival  in  Italy,  Horace  was  in  difficulties, 
until  he  obtained  pardon  through  the  influence  of  Maecenas, 
and  enjoyed  safety  and  admiration.^ 

^  Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  34,  foil.  Compare  riutarch,  Brut.  44  ;  Dion  Cassius, 
xl^-ii.  24. 

^  The  ode  (ii.  7)  Leginniiig  with 

O,  saepe  mecum  tempus  in  ultlmum 
Deducte,  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
belongs  either  to  the  time  after  the  peace  between  Sex.  Pompeius  and  the  trium- 
virs, namely  to  the  year  713,  when  Horace,  was  twenty-five  years  old,  or  to  tlie 
year  712,  in  which  Cn.  Domitius  Alienobarbus  joined  Asinius  Pollio  (Appian, 
De  Bell.  Civil,  v.  50;  Velleius  Paterc.  ii.  76;  Dion  Cassius,  xMii.  16).  In  our 
editions  of  that  ode  there  is  a  sad  blunder  in  the  punctuation.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber how  Bentley  has  managed  it,  but  in  the  edition  of  Lambinus  the  punctuation 
is  decidedly  wrong.  After  minaces  (v.  11)  a  comma  must  be  inserted,  and  after 
turpe  a  sign  of  exclamation.  Turpe  is  not  an  adjective,  but  an  adverb,  accord- 
ing t9  the  usual  Iloratian  mode  of  writing.  Solum  tangere  mento  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  but  of  those  who  stumbled  in 
their  flight.  —  N. 
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Octavlan  rctiiracJ  with  liis  legions  to  Italy,  where  he  exer- 
cised u  fearful  sway.  Antony  remained  behind,  as  the  real 
master  uf  all  the  countries  sulyect  to  liome  east  of  the 
Adriatic.  During  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  vic- 
tory, he  everywhere  acted  humanely;  and  the  nations  tried  to 
console  themselves  with  the  prosj^ect  of  having  a  mild  master. 
Tiie  provincials  were  accustomed  to  being  ill-treated,  and  they 
thankcil  heaven  when  the  conduct  of  a  governor  was  at  all 
bearable.  But  soon  afterwards,  Antony  travelled  through 
Asia  !Minor,  and  extorted  enormous  contributions.  A  short 
time  before,  those  unfortunate  countries  had  been  compelled 
by  Brutus  to  pay  tlieir  tributes  for  five  years  at  once,  and 
Antony  now  commanded  them  to  do  the  same  within  a  very 
limited  period  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  frightful 
distress.  But  Asia  Minor  afterwards  recovered,  as  it  always 
does,  unless  it  is  governed  by  barbarians.  Antony  marched  as 
far  as  Cilicia,  and  here  he  invited  Cleopatra  to  come  to  him. 
He  was  either  induced  to  take  this  step  by  the  reputation  of 
her  beauty,  or  it  was  a  mere  act  of  pride.  Cleopatra  felt  svxe 
that  the  voluptuous  Roman  would  not  be  able  to  resist  her 
charms,  and  she  went  to  meet  him  without  any  fear,  although 
she  had  done  various  things  to  support  Cassius,  for  which  she 
might  have  been  taken  to  account.  She  sailed  up  the  river 
Cydnus  to  Tarsus,  attended  by  galleys  adorned  with  gold  and 
purple,  and  with  a  pomp  which  made  her  appear  almost  like 
a  queen  of  fairies,  and  invited  Antony  to  an  entertainment. 
Here  everything  was  prepared  "svith  a  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence which  the  Romans  could  not  have  produced  with  all 
their  treasures."  Antony  fell  completely  into  her  net.  She 
travelled  for  some  time  with  him  in  Asia  Minor,  and  he  then 
accompanied  her  to  Alexandria. 

In  the  mean  time  there  arose  in  Italy  fresh  misfortunes,  the 
cause  of  which  was  the  connexion  between  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Octavian  had  led  his  legions  into  Italy.  The 
veterans  were  at  that  time  as  impetuous  and  impudent  as  after 
the  death  of  Commodus.^     Octavian  had  promised  them  the 

'  The  Romans  squandered  a  great  deal  of  nionev;  hut  few  were  aLle  to 
arrange  anything  in  a  really  splendid  or  tasteful  manner. — N. 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  plienomenon  that  those  wild  l>easts,  who,  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  held  the  fote  of  the  empire  in  their  hands,  could  be  made  td  obey 
and  feel  that  thev  were  subjects. — N. 
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most  flourishing  municipia  and  colonies  of  Italy.  The  year 
711,  which  followed  that  of  the  battles  of  Philippi,  saw  the 
general  establishment  of  the  Julian  colonies  in  Italy.9  The 
places  in  which  such  colonies  were  founded  are  not  well 
known,  and  it  is  difficult  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  them. 10  Every  one  knows  that  Cremona  was  one  of  them. 
It  had  originally  been  a  Latin  colony.  After  the  Julian  law  it 
had  become  a  municipium,  and  it  was  now  changed  into  a 
military  colony;  which  it  may  have  been  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Sulla.  Virgil's  life  was  endangered  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  ancient  times,  when  a  place  was  assigned  to  the 
veterans,  each  man  received  only  two  jugers;  but  now,  thino-s 
were  managed  very  diiFerently,  a  common  soldier  receiving 
from  50  to  100  jugers,  a  centurion  twice,  and  an  eques  three 
times  that  amount.  When  a  town  became  a  military  colony, 
many  square  miles  of  the  country  around  it  were  distributed 
among  the  soldiers,  and  if  the  territory  of  the  place  was  not  suf- 
.  ficiently  extensive  to  make  the  necessary  assignments,  portions  of 
the  adjoining  territory  were  cut  off  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
The  state  of  things  at  that  time  very  much  resembled  that  which 
existed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  in  Germany,  when  the  citizens 
and  peasants  were  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all,  and  the 
soldiers  were  everything.  Let  us  take  Cremona  as  an  example 
of  such  a  military  colony.  Andes,  Virgil's  birthplace,  was 
about  three  miles  from  Mantua,  and  as  the  distribution  of  the 
territory  of  Cremona  extended  as  far  as  Mantua  and  Andes, 
we  may  easily  imagine  the  extent  of  such  assignments,  and 
dreadful  distress  of  the  people.  In  most  cases,  the  former 
owners  became  of  course  the  farmers  of  the  soldiers.  Horace 
mentions  in  one  of  his  Satires  ^i,  Ofellus,  who  farmed  his  former 
estate,  and  was  anxious  to  see  the  soldier,  to  whom  it  then 
belonged,  lead  so  extravagant  a  life  as  to  be  obliged  to  sell  it, 
in  which  case  Ofellus  would  purchase  it  back.  This  state  of 
things  is  so  different  from  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
that  we  can  scarcely  form  a  clear  notion  of  it. 

All   Italy  was  seized  with  the  utmost   alarm   and  despair; 
places  which  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  and 

^  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civil,  v.  12;  Sueton.  Aug.  1.3. 

'"  I  intend  one  day  to  wi-ite  a  separate  work  upon  these  Julian  colonies,  and 
hope  to  arrive  at  results  which  will  be  tolerably  satisfactory.  — N. 
"  ii.  2,112,  foil. 
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had  never  tliouglit  of  oppo.'^irif^  the  Julian  party,  were  confis- 
cated like  tliose  which  hiid  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompcy.  Endless  tumults  and  confusion  reigned  throughout 
Italy.  Among  those  who  were  expelled  from  their  homes, 
there  were  unquestionably  many  of  the  sons  of  the  old  Sul- 
lanian  colonists,  who  were  ready  to  take  up  arms,  and  looked 
around  to  see  who  Avould  come  forward  as  their  leader.  Two 
men  responded  to  the  call,  and  declared  for  the  dispossessed 
malcontents.  One  of  them  was  L.  Antonius,  consul  of  the 
year  (711),  and  brother  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  who  sought  an 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  the  rival  of  his  brother,  and  was 
instigated  in  particular  by  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife.  Fulvia  was 
a  true  Megaera,  bloodthirsty  and  of  violent  passions.  She  had 
formerly  been  licentious  in  her  conduct;  but  since  her  marriage 
with  Antony  she  clung  to  him  with  all  the  passion  of  love.'- 
She  had  been  a  deadly  enemy  of  Cicero,  whose  head  she  had 
caused  to  be  brought  to  her  from  the  rostra,  and  had  feasted 
her  eyes  upon  his  dead  features.  Her  jealousy  was  now  excited 
by  her  husband's  amour  with  Cleopatra,  and  she  meditated 
upon  creating  a  commotion  which  might  induce  Antony  to 
return  to  Italy.  Her  motive  was  a  very  natural  one,  and  she 
tried  to  excite  a  civil  war.  She  accordingly  went  to  Praeneste 
and  there  proclaimed  the  protection  of  the  oppressed.  L.  An- 
tonius joined  her  at  Praeneste,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  the  husband 
of  Livia,  came  forward  in  Campania  on  the  same  side,  though 
it  woidd  seem,  from  no  other  motive  than  humanity.  Octavian 
on  this  occasion  acted  Avith  skill  and  prudence,  the  merit  of 
which  however  belongs  to  Agrippa,  who  was  a  wise  man. 
Octavian  was  naturally  a  coward,  but  events  had  matured  him. 
He  applied  to  liis  veterans,  whose  interest  it  was  to  support 
him.  The  generals  of  the  Antonian  party  who  were  in  Italy 
were  deficient  in  resohition.  Asinius  PoUio,  who  was  in  his 
province  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  would  not  fight  for  either 
party,  although  he  belonged  to  that  of  Antony;  and  Octavian 
thus  succeeded  in  isolating  L.  Antonius,  who  went  to  Perusia, 
accompanied  by  Fulvia,  a  division  of  Antony's  veterans,  and 
numbers  of  fugitives  from  the  municipia,  senators  and  equites. 
At  Perusia  they  were  besieged  by  Octavian.  As  it  was  believed 
that  peace  was  impossible,  the  besieged  bore  the  famine  which 

'*  Tlic  late  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples,  the  wife  of  Kinfr  Ferdinand,  and  a 
woman  of  gicat  talent,  very  mnch  rcsembkd  Fulvia  in  her  conduct. — N. 
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raged  in  the  place  with  great  resolution.  This  siege  is  one  of 
the  most  frightful  in  history.  As  all  attempts  at  forcing  their 
way  through  the  besieging  army  failed,  L.  Antonius  and  his 
party  at  last  capitulated.  Octavian  granted  pardon  to  L.  An- 
tonius, who  now  turned  round  and  acted  as  a  traitor  towards 
his  own  party.  Fulvia  was  set  free  on  condition  of  quitting 
Italy,  whence  she  went  to  Greece.  The  veterans  entered  the 
service  of  young  Octavian,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  new 
assignments  of  land,  for  he  promised  to  take  care  of  them,  as  if 
they  were  his  own ;  the  newly  enlisted  soldiers  likewise  went 
over  to  him,  so  that  there  remained  only  the  unfortunate 
senators,  equites,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Perusia,  all  of  whom 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion :  /  300  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  town  were  afterwards  solemnly 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  Divus  Julius-t"  The  town  itself  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  either  by  the  despair  of  its  inhabi- 
tants or  by  the  soldiers  while  plundering  it.  Perusia  was 
afterwards  restored  as  a  Jvdian  military  colony,  under  the  name 
of  Perusia  Augusta  ^^,  by  which  on  solemn  occasions  it  is  still 
called.  Thus  terminated  an  undertaking,  in  which  people  had 
been  obliged  to  entrust  themselves  to  an  unprincipled  man, 
who  was  not  only  without  skill,  but  without  any  sense  of  honour. 
There  was  now  every  appearance  of  the  speedy  breaking  out  of 
a  civil  war.^^ 
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During  the  war  at  Perusia,  Antony  had  not  been  able  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  anything,  and  it  was  not  till  the  issue 
of  the  contest  was  decided  that  he  assembled  his  troops  in 
Greece,  and  came  over  to  Brundusium.  The  mediation  of 
Maecenas  and  Cocceius  now  brought  about  the  peace  of  Brun- 
dusium^  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  which  delayed  the 
outbreak  of  a  fresh  civil  war,  for  nine  years.      To  secure  the 

'^  Appiaii,  de  Bell  Civil,  v.  32 — 50;  Sueton.  Aug.  15. 

'*  The  celebrated  fourtli  Eclogue  of  Virgil  was  written  in  712,  the  year  of 
the  Perusinian  war.  It  is  an  eulogy  on  Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  then  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  and  not  on  good  terms  with  Octavian.  Virgil  was  at  the  time 
probably  at  Mantua,  and  protected  by  Asinius  Pollio.  —  N. 

'  Horace  {Sat.  i.  5.  29)  alludes  to  tliis  mediation,  when  he  says  of  Maecenas 
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permanence  of  tlic  poat-e,  it  was  af,'rcc<l  tliat  Antony  sliould 
marry  Octavia,  the  widow  of  C.  Marcellus,  and  half  sister  of 
Octavian,  not  by  Atia,  but  by  the  same  father,  so  that  she  did 
not  belong  to  the  Julian  house.  Antony  was  unworthy  of  her, 
and  treated  her  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner.  She  was  a 
noble  woman,  though  she  lived  in  a  very  corrupt  age,  and  is 
a  sad  instance  of  the  personal  and  domestic  misfortunes  to 
which  persons  of  high  rank  are  exposed.  Pier  conduct  a3  a 
wife  was  exemplary,  towards  Antony  who  shamefully  neglected 
her,  as  well  as  towards  C.  i\Iarcellus.  As  a  mother  she  was 
excellent,  but  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  dearest 
son,  M.  Marcellus,  who  was  the  hope  of  the  Eoman  people; 
among  her  children  by  Antony  seems  to  have  been  one  only, 
— Antonia,  subsequently  the  wife  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Livia, 
— that  was  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort  to  her.  A  new  division 
of  the  empire  also  was  made  at  Brundusium:  Antony  was  to 
have  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  from  the  Ionian  sea^,  and 
Octavian  the  western  with  the  exception  of  Afi'ica,  which  was 
given  to  Lepidus,  to  whom,  I  believe,  Sicily  and  the  islands 
between  Sicily  and  Africa  also  were  assigned,  although  Sicily 
was  yet  in  the  possession  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  younger  sou 
of  Pompey  the  great 

After  the  battle  of  Munda,  Sex.  Pompeius  had  taken  refuge 
amonf:f  the  Celtiberians,  and  collected  a  force.  Durincj  the 
year  of  Caesar's  death  he  carried  on  a  war  against  Asinius 
Pollio,  in  which  he  maintained  himself,  although  nothing  de- 
cisive was  effected.  During  the  amnesty  which  was  proclaimed 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  he  with  the  other  exiles  had  been 
recalled  by  the  senate  from  ^Marseilles,  and  the  value  of  his 
paternal  property  and  the  imperium  orae  maritimae  were  to  be 
restored  to  him.  1'he  former  he  did  not  receive,  but  he  cre- 
ated the  imperium  for  himself.     The  proscriptions  which  then 

and  Cocceius  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos.  Most  of  Horace's  poems  are  pro- 
ductions of  his  youth,  or  at  least  belong  to  the  period  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Actiuni.  But  I  do  not  believe  tliat  we  possess  any  of  his  ])roductions  which 
belong  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  battle  of  Thilippi.  The  must  poetical  period 
of  his  life  was  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  thirty.  —  N. 

^  This  division  appeared  so  natural  to  the  ancients  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
cuipcrors,  the  s.imc  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  empire;  in  the  reign  of  Sevcrus  it  was  projected;  under 
Diocletian  it  was  almost  fixed,  and  at  last  under  the  sons  of  Theodosius  was 
permanently  established.- X. 
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followed  brought  him  into  great  danger,  and  he  could  not 
venture  to  go  to  Rome,  as  Antony  was  in  possession  of  his 
father's  house  in  the  Carinae,  and  would  have  killed  him.  He 
now  wandered  about  as  an  adventurer,  and  as  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  pirates,  like  those  whom  his  father  had  conquered; 
for  the  sons  of  those  pirates,  or  they  themselves,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  oriental  fashion,  attached  to  their  conqueror  or  his 
family  as  their  patrons.  With  the  help  of  these  pirates,  Sext. 
Pompeius  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  which  was  still  almost 
wholly  a  Greek  country.  The  pirates  were  either  Greeks  or 
Hellenised  Asiatics,  so  that  the  power  which  now  became  estab- 
lished in  Sicily,  was  a  very  peculiar  and  strange  one.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  Statins  Marcus  joined  Sext.  Pompeius 
with  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  carried  on  war  for  two 
years  on  his  own  account,  and  then  joined  Asinius  Pollio; 
who  reconciled  him  to  Antony  to  whom  Domitius  then  attached 
himself  Before  going  to  Philippi,  Antony  had  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  upon  Sicily,  and  during  the  two  years  which 
followed  the  defeat  of  Brvitus  and  Cassius  down  to  the  peace  of 
Brundusium,  712,  Sext.  Pompeius  greatly  increased  his  forces 
and  established  his  power. 

Octavian  and  Antony  had  made  the  new  division  of  the 
empire  independently  of  Lepidus,  whom  they  had  confined  to 
Africa  without  asking  his  consent.  A  peace  was  also  concluded 
between  Sext.  Pompeius  and  the  triumvirs,  near  Cape  Misenum. 
Pompeius  here  appeared  with  his  fleet  and  received  the  trium- 
virs in  his  admiral-ship.  He  then  returned  their  confidence 
by  landing  and  partaking  of  an  entertainment  with  them. 
While  the  triumvirs  were  on  board  the  ship  of  Pompeius, 
Menodorus,  one  of  his  commanders,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  robbers,  conceived  the  plan  of  cutting  tlie 
cable,  and  carrying  off  the  two  triumvirs.  But  Pompeius 
would  not  allow  the  scheme  to  be  carried  into  effect.  By  the 
peace  of  Misenum,  which  remedied  the  great  distress  of  the 
Roman  people,  who  were  severely  suffering  from  want  of  pro- 
visions, Pompeius  obtained  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  to 
which,  according  to  a  very  probable  account,  Achaia  and  Sar- 
dinia were  added,  so  that  he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  maritime 
region;  he  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  these 
islands  for  four  years.  By  this  peace  also  all  the  surviving  pro- 
scribed obtained  permission  to  return  to  Rome. 
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Scxt.  Pompoius  is  said  to  have  been  sermone  harbarus^;  he 
Avas  imleed  a  very  rough  person  and  a  mere  condottiere,  who  had 
no  thou'dit  except  tliat  of"  maintaining  himself  at  the  head  of 
liis  forces  and  in  his  dominion.  If  he  could  have  eflected  this, 
he  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied;  for  he  never  dreamt  of 
restorin<^  the  republic.  It  should  however  be  remembered  that  he 
was  very  young  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country.  It  is 
remarkable  to  see  how,  at  that  time,  men  who  did  not  receive 
a  thorough  education  neglected  their  language,  and  spoke  a 
corrupt  form  of  it.  Only  those  wdio  were  very  well  educated, 
spoke  pure  Latin;  the  urbanity  or  perfection  of  the  language, 
easily  degenerated,  unless  it  was  acquired  by  careful  study. 
Cicero*  speaks  of  the  senno  urhanus  in  the  time  of  Laelius, 
and  observes  that  the  ladies  of  that  age  spoke  with  exquisite 
beauty.  But  at  the  period  now  under  consideration  the  refined 
language  had  already  sunk,  as  is,  generally  speaking,  the  case 
everywhere  in  our  days,  even  in  England  and  France. 

As  peace  was  thus  restored,  Antony  returned  to  the  East. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  T.  Labienus,  who  had  been  in 
the  army  of  Brutus,  had  fled  with  some  troops  to  the  Parthians. 
His  misfortunes  cannot  excite  our  sympathy :  he  was  a  seditious 
tribune  in  Cicero's  consulship,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  used 
as  a  tool  by  Caesar  in  his  usurpation.  He  belonged  to  a 
seditious  family;  his  uncle  had  been  killed  in  the  Capitol  with 
Saturninus,  in  the  sixth  consulship  of  C.  !Marius.  In  his  tri- 
buneship,  Labienus  endeavoured  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
uncle  upon  C.  Kabirius,  who  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
those  who  had  stormed  the  Capitol  with  ISIarius,  thirty-seven 
years  before.^  Labienus,  who  was  very  rich,  and  a  mutineer 
from  inclination,  then  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Caesar. 
He  served  in  Caesar  s  Gallic  wars,  and  distinguished  himself, 
for  Caesar  speaks  of  him  with  great  praise;  but  afterwards 
Labienus  for  some  reason  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
joined  the  party  of  Pompey.  He  fought  with  Pompey  in  the 
battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  afterwards  went  to  Africa,  and  thence 
to  Spain,  ^^'e  next  find  him  fighting  in  the  army  of  Brutus; 
on  whose  defeat  he  escaped  to  the  Parthians,  and  soon  after- 
wards led  a  Parthian  army  into  Syria.  The  Parthians,  thus 
commanded  by  one  of  Caesar's  generals,  accomplished  things 

'  Veil.  Pntcrc.  ii.  7.3.  ♦  De  Oral.  iii.  12. 

'  See  Cicero's  oration  for  C.  Eabirius. 
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in  wliicli  tliey  could  not  otherwise  liave  succeeded;  but  after 
several  victories,  they  were  defeated  by  Ventidius.  Labienus 
joined  the  party  of  Caesar  at  first  only  in  consequence  of  the 
political  views  entertained  by  his  family,  as  we  often  find  in 
the  history  of  that  time.^ 

After  his  departure  from  Italy,  Antony  again  went  to  the 
East,  and  lived  for  a  time  with  Octavia,  without  any  connexion 
with  Cleopatra;  but  after  some  months  he  obliged  Octavia  to 
return  with  her  children  to  Eome,  while  he  himself  henceforth 
lived  sometimes  in  Asia,  and  sometimes  at  Alexandria.  In 
Asia,  he  was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  laurels  in  a 
war  against  the  Parthians;  for  he,  like  all  the  Romans  of  the 
period  was  stung  to  the  quick  when  he  thought  of  Crassus 
and  his  legions  which  had  been  defeated  by  the  Parthians. 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  held  out  to  Antony  hopes  of 
wiping  off  the  disgrace.  All  Parthia  consisted  of  separate 
kingdoms;  not  satrapies,  but  feudal  principalities,  under  the 
Parthian  king  of  kings,  whose  court  was  at  Ctesiphon  near 
Seleucia.  Antony  traversed  Armenia  and  Azerbidjan  with 
an  enormous  army,  and  advanced  into  Media,  the  real  Irak 
Adjemi.  Very  few  places  in  those  countries  can  be  identified; 
for  although  the  ancient  oriental  names  are  known,  those  by 
which  the  towns  w^ere  called  in  the  West  are  not.  Antony 
besieged  Phraata,  a  tow^n  the  site  of  which  is  altogether 
unknown,  but  his  plan  was  not  good.  In  consequence  of  bad 
roads  he  had  left  his  artillery  behind  him,  under  the  protection 
of  two  legions  and  his  legate  Statianus.  Phraates,  the  king 
of  kings,  acted  very  skilfully,  and  took  possession  of  the  depot, 

®  The  fact  of  Asinius  Pollio  being  so  decidedly  against  Pompey,  the  senate, 
Cicero,  Brutus,  and  other  men  for  whose  personal  character  he  must  have  had 
great  regard,  was,  according  to  my  firm  belief,  the  consequence  of  personal 
circumstances;  Pompeins  Strabo,  ihc  father  of  Pompey,  had  conquered,  in  the 
Social  war,  the  Picentines  and  Mannicinians,  to  which  people  Asinius  Polho 
belonged,  and  had  put  to  death  Ilcrius  Asinius,  his  father  or  gi-andfnther  (pro- 
bably the  former,  for  Pollio  called  his  own  son  Hcrius  Asinius.  Veil.  Paterc. 
ii.  16;  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  i.  40).  No\v  as  Caesar's  party  had  at  that  time 
taken  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Marius,  and  had,  in  fact,  inherited  its  prin- 
ciples, Asinius  Pollio  joined  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  defend  L.  Munatius  Plancus, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  gi'eat  talent;  but  if  we  trace  the  connexion  of  events, 
we  cannot  but  perceive  that  he  was  influenced  in  Ins  conduct  by  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Tiburtiue.  The  Tiburtincs,  Praenestincs,  and  in  short  all  the  Latins 
were  sincerely  attached  to  Cinna's  party;  and  as  Caesar  was  Cinna's  son-in-law 
they  nattirally  sujiported  his  party.  These  things  are  not  mere  speculatiuLS;, 
analogous  cases  constantly  occur  in  the  political  history  of  England.— N. 
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after  liavinnr  annlliihitcd  the  troops  who  were  to  protect  it. 
Tliis  and  other  circumstances  placed  the  iiuiiii  army  of  the 
Romans  in  sucli  dilliculties,  tliat  they  retreated,  until  after 
struggling  with  great  dilliculties  they  reached  Armenia:  An- 
tony nearly  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Crassus;  a  fourth  of 
his  army  was  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage 
was  lo8tJ 

Antony  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  there  again  revelled  in 
sensual  pleasures  with  his  concubine  to  whom,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  Romans,  he  gave  Coele-Syria,  Judaea,  and 
Cyprus.^  Plutarch's  life  of  Antony  is  very  lengthy,  but  it 
contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  which  he  had  received 
from  the  mouth  of  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather.  It 
shews  the  fearful  distress  of  those  times;  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  condition  of  Greece  in  particular,  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. His  comparing  Antony  with  Demetrius  at  first  excites 
our  surprise;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  analogy  between 
the  two  characters.  Antony  lived  surrounded  by  eastern 
splendour  and  luxuries,  procured  by  the  sums  which  he  had 
extorted  from  the  subject  nations,  and  Plutarch's  anecdotes 
shew  in  what  a  contemptible  manner  he  spent  his  time.  If  one 
is  occupied  with  the  liistory  of  a  man,  he  usually  excites  a  kind 
of  sympathy  in  us;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Antony:  we 
feel,  on  the  contrary,  glad  that  things  are  coming  to  a  close 
Avith  him.  He  did  not  however  forget  the  disgrace  of  his 
Parthian  campaign;  to  expiate  which  he  invaded  Armenia 
and  made  prisoner  Artavasdes,  who  had  before  deserted  him 
in  his  war  against  the  Parthians.  Artavasdes  was  carried 
to  Alexandria,  where  Antony  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph. 

In  the  meantime  Octavian  made  war  upon  Scxt.  Poinpeius. 
Agrippa  was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking:  he  built  a  ileet  in 
the  lake  Lucrinus,  formed  the  lake  into  a  harbour,  by  ditrfrinir 
a  canal  from  it  to  the  sea,  and  trained  his  fleet  for  maritime 
warfare.  A  reasonable  pretext  for  the  war  did  not  exist,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  undertaken. 

'  Plutarch,  Anton.  S3,  foil;  Pseudo-Appian,  De  Bell.  Parth.  p.  71,  full.  cd. 
Sch\veit;h. ;  Veil.  Patcrc.  ii.  82. 

8  It  is  an  unaccountable  ])henomcnon  that  this  kingdom  received  the  name 
of  Chalcis,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  occurs  only  on  coins  of  Cleopatra.  I 
cannot  explain  it,  but  ilo  not  agree  with  the  numismatists,  who  refer  the  name 
to  the  tetrarchie'!  as  they  existed  at  a  later  period.— N.— (Compare  Eckel,  Dortr. 
Aim.  Vet.  iii.  p.  264,  foil  ) 
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Octavian  was  anjtliixig  but  perfectly  successful  in  the  Avar, 
although  he  conquered  his  enemy  in  the  end.  His  fleet  was 
twice  destroyed  by  storms ;  but  Agrippa  restored  it,  and  at  last 
gained  a  glorious  victory  off"  Mylae  (iMilazzo).  Octavian's  fleet, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  completely  defeated  before  his  eyes  off" 
Tauromenium,  and  it  must  be  said,  to  his  disgratge,  that  the 
commanders  of  the  enemy's  fleet  were  freedmen,  Mena  and 
]\Ienecrates.9  Octavian's  troops  had  indeed  landed  under 
Cornificius,  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends;,  but  he  too  was 
defeated,  and  would  have  been  destroyed  with  his  forces,  had 
not  Agrippa  saved  him.  A  new  fleet  was  built;  and  another 
great  naval  victory  gained  by  Agrippa  decided  the  contest. 
Sext.  Pompeius  fled  to  Asia  Minor,  and  implored  the  protec- 
tion of  Antonv,  who  was  inclined  to  grant  it,  but  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do.  At  last  Sext. 
Pompeius  was  murdered  in  Phrygia  by  Titius.^°  What  renders 
this  murder  more  revolting,  is  the  fact  that  its  perpetrator  Avas 
one  of  the  proscribed  men  on  whose  behalf  Pompeius  had 
exerted  himself;  for,  in  his  treaty  Avith  the  triumvirs  at  Mise- 
nura,  he  had  stipulated  for  the  suppression  of  the  proscription, 
that  the  lists  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  those  whose  names 
Avere  on  them  should  be  restored  to  their  former  rights.  Whe- 
ther the  Pomj^eian  family  now  became  extinct,  or  whether  the 
Sext.  Pompeius  who  is  mentioned  as  Consul  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  was  a  descendant  of  the  family,  I  cannot  now  say. 

By  the  expulsion  of  Pompeius  from   Sicily,   Octavian  be- 
came master  of  the  island.     At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
had  called  in  the  assistance  of  Lepidus;  but  the  latter,  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  proceedings  of  his  colleagues,  Avho  had  made 
all  their  arrangements  without  consulting  him,  noAV  wished  to 
shew  them  a  kind  of  defiance,  and  he  delayed  coming  to  Sicily. 
At  last,  however,  when  the  matter  was  already  very  compli- 
cated, he  came  Avith  a  considerable  army.     After  the  defeat  of 
Pompeius,  he  quarrelled  Avith  Octavian  about  the  possession  of 
Sicily,  and  if  we  look  at  the  question  as  one  of  absolute  justice, 
— if  Ave  can  speak  of  justice  in  such  transactions  of  robbers, — 
I  believe  that  Lepidus  had  a  right  to  demand  the  evacuation 

^  Mrivas,  the  same  as  Mr]v65upos,  not  Maeiias;  the  name  is  known  from  the 
Epistles  of  Horace  (i.  7). — N. 

'°  Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  18.  Compare  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  v.  1-14 ; 
Strabo,  iii.  p.  141. 
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of  Sicily;  but  Octavian  surpassed  him  in  resolution  and  dex- 
terity. Lcpidus  (li<l  not  enjoy  the  esteem  or  love  of  any  man, 
not  even  of  his  soldiers.  Octavian  therefore  went  into  the 
camp  of  Lcpidus  —  tlic  boldest  thing  he  ever  did — and  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  abandon  their  general.  Octavian's 
scheme  succeeded :  he  gained  over  the  soldiers  by  the  hope  of 
great  rewards,  perhaps  also  because  they  were  well-disposed 
towards  the  adopted  son  of  Caesar,  and  Lepidus  was  forsaken 
by  all  the  world.  Octavian  assigned  to  him  Circeii"  as  his 
habitation,  and  took  the  province  of  Africa  for  himself;  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  western  empire  was  now  united  under 
him.  Lepidus  led  a  sad  but  undisturbed  life,  with  the  title  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  until  he  died,  several  years  afterwards. 

Soon  after  this,  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out,  the  immediate 
cause  of  which  was  that  Antony  had  divorced  Octavia,  who 
had  gone  as  far  as  Athens  to  carry  to  her  husband  rich  presents, 
troops,  and  provisions,  for  his  campaign  against  Artavasdes. 
Antony  did  not  receive  her,  although  she  was  accompanied 
even  by  the  children  of  Fulvia ;  but  ordered  her  to  give  up  to 
his  officers  what  she  had  brought  for  bim,  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  not  to  live  in  his  house  there.  While  she  was  living  at 
Rome  as  his  wife,  he  sent  her  a  letter  in  which  he  informed 
her  that  she  was  divorced ;  and  he  formally  married  his  concu- 
bine, an  occurrence  which  must  have  been  most  disgusting  to 
the  Romans. 


LECTURE  CIV. 

The  last  internal  war,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
monarchy,  began  under  circumstances  which  could  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  what  its  issue  would  be.  Antony  had  formerly 
been  a  greater  general  than  Octavian ;  but  that  time  was  gone 
by,  and  the  best  officers  now  served  under  Octavian,  who  also 
had  quite  diffi?rent  nations  from  which  he  could  reinforce  his 
legions.  If  the  war  had  been  protracted,  Antony  might  have 
reinforced  himself,   whicli  he  could  not  do  by  levying  troops 

"  This  place  situated  near  the  Pomptiuc  marshes,  is  a.s  p;loomy  and  mclan- 
cholj-  on  the  laud-side  as  it  is  beautiful  from  the  sca-sidc. — N. 
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among  tlie  unwarlike  nations  of  the  East.  As  far  as  tlie  fleets 
were  concerned,  Antony  seemed  to  have  advantages  over 
Octavian,  for  tlie  countries  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean possessed  a  proportionately  greater  number  of  good 
sailors  than  the  nations  of  the  West;  and  if  the  means  which 
Antony  had  had  at  his  command  had  been  for  ten  years  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  and  energetic  man,  they  woidd  have  formed  a 
great  power;  but  he  had  neglected  everything.  The  fleet  of 
Octavian  consisted  of  the  remnants  of  the  Pompeian  fleet,  and 
the  ships  which  Agrippa  had  built  for  him.  They  were  mostly 
small  sailing  vessels;  whereas  those  of  Antony  were  large,  and 
some  of  them  gigantic  rowing  galleys,  provided  with  towers 
and  several  decks,  so  that  they  were  more  fit  to  exhibit  a  land 
light  than  for  manoeuvering  on  the  water.  Agrippa,  whom 
we  may  properly  call  the  admiral  of  Octavian,  displayed  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  this  war. 

Antony  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  near  the  ancient  Corinthian  colony  of  Actium^  where  he 
had  assembled  his  army  and  fleet  with  the  view  of  crossing 
over  to  Italy,  if  he  should  be  successful  at  sea.  The  fleet  of 
Octavian  was  stationed  off  the  Thesprotian  coast.  The  two 
armies  faced  each  other  near  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Prevesa, 
as  the  fleets  did  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf  Agrippa 
made  several  isolated  undertakings,  and  took  Leucas  and  Pa- 
trae,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  made  it  difficult  for 
them  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  suffered  considerable  distress.  In  the  ensuing 
battle,  Antony,  with  his  numerous  forces,  might  at  least  have 
disputed  the  victory  for  some  time,  although  he  could  not  pro- 
bably have  gained  it,  if  Cleopatra  and  her  Egyptian  ships  had 
not  taken  to  flight  with  effeminate  cowardice,  and  that  at  a 
moment  when  nothing  was  yet  decided.  But  whether  Antony 
thought  it  was  Cleopatra^s  intention  to  sacrifice  him,  and  there- 
by, and  by  the  exercise  of  her  charms,  to  make  peace  with  • 
Octavian,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  motive,  at  all  events, 
he  seemed  quite  to  forget  the  battle,  and  followed  her  in  a 
quick-sailing  vessel.  Her  royal  ship  received  him ;  but  mean- 
time his  whole  fleet,  being  deprived  of  the  strongest  ships,  was 
destroyed  by  Agrippa.  Everything  was  now  lost.  Antony  was 
in  despair,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  war  could  not  end  in  a  peace; 
and  that  nothing   short   of  the  life  of  the  vanquished  could 
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satisfy  the  conqueror.  Antony's  anger  with  Cleopatra,  whom  he 
had  followed  to  Alexandria,  lasted  for  three  days;  but  her 
magic  power  over  liliii  was  so  great  that  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  her  even  now,  and  endeavoured  to  deceive  her  con- 
cerning his  real  position.  He  hoped  that  his  land  forces  would 
be  more  successful,  for  they  were  attached  to  hini^,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  offers  that  were  made  to  them,  they  held  out  reso- 
lutely for  six  days  after  his  departure,  still  believing  that  he 
would  return,  until  at  length  they  found  themselves  abandoned 
by  Canidius,  their  commander.  They  now  listened  to  the 
proposals  of  Octavian,  and  recognised  him  as  imperator.  Thus 
the  war  was  at  an  end;  and  the  Roman  legions  that  were  yet 
scattered  about  in  the  East  surrendered  to  Octavian  without  any 
further  opposition,  except  in  a  foAV  cases,  where  resistance  was 
continued  from  personal  motives. 

The  battle  of  Actium,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  fought  on  tlic  2d  of  September-  of  the  year  721. 
^V^latever  we  may  think  of  Octavian  himself,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  victory  of  Actium  was  the  happiest  event  that 
could  have  happened,  and  that  people  could  not  have  prayed 
to  heaven  for  a  more  fortunate  issue  of  the  war.  Horace's  ex- 
pressions concerning  the  victory  of  Actium"'  are  not  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  to  rejirard  with  connivance  or  indulgence,  for 
they  are  perfectly  true  and  just.  But  eleven  months  yet  passed 
away,  before  the  war  was  quite  at  an  end.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Octavian  returned  to  Italy,  where  fresh  disturbances 
had  broken  out,  for  the  veterans  were  still  very  rebellious, 
and  demanded  fresh  assignments  of  land.  Agrippa  in  the 
meantime  took  possession  of  the  eastern  provinces;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  that  Octavian 
marched  through  Syria  towards  Pelusium,  the  clausU-a  of 
Egypt.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Cleopatra  had  given 
secret    orders    for    Pelusium    to    surrender'*,    as    the    place 

'  Things  had  been  different  in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  when 
amiics  went  over  from  one  {rcncral  to  another.  The  troops  of  Antony,  which 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  were  no  better  than  l)ands  of  robbers,  remained  faithful 
to  their  commander. — N. 

^  This  l)attle  ought  to  have  refuted  those  later  wi-itcrs,  such  as  Gellius  (v.  1 7.) 
and  Macrobiiis  {Saturn  i.  l,"}.),  who  could  not  see  anytliing  l)cyond  what  they 
found  in  their  books,  and  wlio  a^^sert  that  no  battle  could  Imj  ventured  upon  on 
the  day  after  the  calendae,  noiiae  and  idii.1,  without  great  misfortunes  to  Rome. 
There  are  hundreds  of  instances  in  which  such  men  were  unable  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes. — N. 

'  See  especially  Carm.  I  37,  aud  £pod.  9.  *  Hutarch,  Anton.  74. 
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admitted   tlie   invaders    witliout   resistance;    for,    as    a   vain 
woman,  she  may  still  liave  entertained   a  hope  of  winning 
Octavian  as  she  had  won  Caesar.     The  only  thing  she  dreaded 
seems  to  have  been,  lest  the  war  should  be  protracted,  and 
Octavian  shovild   thus  come  to  Alexandria  as  an  inexorable 
enemy.     These   circumstances    render    it  very   probable   that 
Pelusium  surrendered  to  the  enemy  by  her  command.  Octavian 
however  not  only  made  his  attack  from    Pelusium,  but  sent 
another  army  to  march  from  Paraetonium  in  Libya  towards 
the  capital.     This  was  possible  only  for  a  small  army,  for  the 
country  between  Cyrene  and  Alexandria,  through  which  the 
soldiers  had  to  march  from  Paraetonium  was  a  most  inhospitable 
region,   and   contained    no   fortified    places   at   all.     The  two 
Roman  armies  thus  met  at  Alexandria.     Antony  still  had  a 
number  of  Roman  soldiers,  both  cavalry  and   infantry,  with 
whom  he  wanted  to  make  a  sally,  but  most  of  the  soldiers 
employed  in  it  went  over  to  Octavian.     Antony  thus  found 
himself  abandoned   by  all,  except  a  few  who  remained  with 
him  from  despair,  such  as  Cassius  of  Parma,  one  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Caesar.     He  resolved  to  die,  and  died  a  cowardly 
and  miserable  death.      The  fatal  wound  which   he   inflicted 
upon  himself  did  not  produce  an  immediate  effect,  and  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  loss  of  blood  caused  his  death.     Cleo- 
patra had  shut  herself  up  in  her  palace  with  the  most  costly 
treasures  of  her  kingdom.     Octavian  wished  to  take  her  alive, 
that  he  might  carry  her  to  Rome  in  triumph;   for  there  was  a 
report  that  she  wished  to  die  the  death  of  Sardanapalus.     On 
the   1st  of  August  722,  Alexandria  capitulated.       The  con- 
dition was  that,  on  the  following  day,  the  gates  should  be 
thrown   open  to  the  Romans.      Cleopatra  kept  the  body  of 
Antony,   who  died   on    the  day  of  the  capitulation,   in    her 
room,  and   she  herself   was  wavering  between  the  hope   of 
conciliating  Octavian  and  the  feeling  that  she  ought  not  to 
survive  Antony.     Proculeius,  an  officer  of  Octavian,  who  is 
honorably  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Odes  of  Horace^,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  not  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and 
promised  her  safety.     She  was  prevailed  vipon;  but  when  she 
found  that  Octavian  would  not  allow  her  to  appear  before  him, 
when  she  saw  that  she  would  be  spared  only  to  adorn   his 
triumph,  and  when  all  her  requests  to  be  left  in  possession  of 
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the  kiiifrdom  whlcli  Antony  liad  given  her  were  either  rejected 
or  nut  answered  at  all,  then,  after  having  tried  various  poisons, 
or  not  venturing  to  apply  them,  she  put  a  viper  on  her  breast, 
and  thus  ended  her  existence. 

The  war  was  terminated  on  the  2nd  of  August,  722.  The 
death  of  Antony  IkhI  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  and  the 
triumvirate,  which  had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist  some  time  before, 
when  Lepldus  was  excluded.  From  this  moment  Octavian 
was  sole  master  of  the  Iloman  world.  A  decree  of  the  senate 
afterwards  ordained,  that  in  future /moe  Augustac^  should  be 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  August '',  and  the  month  of  Sextilis 

•  In  several  of  tlic  MSS.  notes  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Fasti 
Praeneslini ;  but  as  they  do  not  eontain  the  month  of  August,  I  suspect  that 
the  Calendarium  Amiternum  is  meant  (Orelli,  /nscri)j<.  vol.  ii.  p.  397)  where 
we  read — Fcriae  ex  S.  C.  Q(uod)  E(o)  D(ic)  Caesar,  Divi  F.  Rempublic  (am) 
tristissim pcriculo  liber  at. 

^  These  Feriae  were  celebrated  with  general  solemnities  and  public  entertain- 
ments, at  wliich  persons  appeared  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers.  They 
continued  to  he.  celebrated  down  to  the  time  of  the  Empress  Placidia,  and  even 
in  that  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  under  the  name  of  feriae  Augustae.  The 
festival  was  indeed  a  political  one,  but  was  connected  with  libations  and  other 
religious  oljscn^ances,  and  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  were  carefully  pre- 
served down  to  the  latest  times.  Hence  the  fe.'^tival  Sancti  Petri  in  Vincula*, 
(according  to  Bcda  and  Biondo  of  Forli)  was  transfeiTed  to  that  day,  and 
Christian  Rome  allowed  it  to  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  which  was  a  complete 
Continuation  of  the  ancient _/c/irte  AiKjushtc:  tlie  day  remained  a.s  it  liad  beea 
before.  The  clients  even  at  the  present  time  go  on  that  day  to  the  houses  of 
the  jiatricians  and  receive  presents.  What  I  here  call  clients  are  persons  who 
have  a  sort  of  claim  to  receive  i)rescnts  on  certain  occasions,  just  as  we  see 
them  described  in  Juvenal ;  and  such  persons  receive  their  presents  usually  on 
the  first  of  January  and  the  first  of  August.  It  is  still  customary  witli  domes- 
tics at  Rome  to  Jisk  presents  on  those  days,  and  persons  are  compelled  to  spend 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  that  way.  I  have  often  been  annoyed  at  it, 
until  I  found  in  the  work  of  Biondo  of  Forli  that  it  was  a  remnant  of  antiquity. 
The  name  Feraugusti  or  Feragosto  occurs  throughout  the  middle  ages.  Various 
other  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies  Jiave  been  continued  in  Christian  Rome  in 
this  manner.  Down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  for  instance,  a  can'cd  figure  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  can-ieil  from  the  city  to  the  small  river  Almo  and  washed 
in  it,  just  as  was  customary  in  ancient  times  Mith  the  statue  of  Cybelc: 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  moreovei',  the  statues  of  saints  were  carried  about 
in  ])rocession  from  one  clnn-ch  to  another,  and  this  was  nothing  but  a  continua- 
tion of  ancient  solemnities  which  we  meet  with  botli  at  Roinc  and  in  Greece. 
I  might  mention  a  great  many  other  things  which  exist  at  Rome  down  to  this 
day,  and  remind  one  of  the  pagan  times.  But  many  of  these  customs  have 
lately  been  abolished,  or  have  fallen  into  disuse. — N. 


*  In  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincula,  on  the  Esquiline,  in  the  batlis  of 
Trajan,  there  are  presene<l  the  chains  with  wliich  the  Apostle  Peter  wjis  fet- 
tered at  Ui'me,  and  also  those  Mhich  he  wore  at  Jerasalem. 
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received  tlie  name  of  Augustus,  as  Quinctilis  had  received 
that  of  Julius.  Octavian  would  have  preferred  to  give  his 
name  to  the  month  of  September,  in  which  he  was  born;  but 
as  his  appointment  to  his  first  consulship,  and  the  termination 
of  the  Civil  War,  fell  both  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  the  latter 
received  the  name  of  Augustus. 

It  is  my  intention  to  conclude  my  History  of  Rome  with 
the  year  722;  for  here  Rome's  history  is  at  an  end,  and 
assumes  a  totally  different  aspect.  The  history  of  Rome 
from  that  time  onwards  until  the  fall  of  the  empire  resolves 
itself  into  histories  of  the  several  emperors;  and  the  ancients 
were  quite  right  in  so  viewing  and  treating  it,  and  in  calling 
Octavian  who  now  received  the  name  of  Avxgustus,  the  first 
emperor.  I  shall  accordingly  relate  to  you  the  history  of  each 
of  the  emperors,  and  give  you  an  account  of  his  government, 
his  wars,  and  the  like.  But  before  I  proceed  to  do  so,  I  have 
to  speak  of  the  transition  of  Rome  from  a  republican  to  a 
monarchical  state,  and  of  the  institutions  of  the  latter.  To  this 
I  shall  add  a  brief  account  of  Roman  literature  down  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  the  history  of  Augustus,  of  his  wars  and 
of  his  family.  The  history  of  the  empire  will  be  much  briefer 
in  proportion  than  that  of  the  republic ;  for  in  the  latter  we  had 
to  consider  all  the  separate  men  who  acted  a  prominent  part, 
whereas  under  the  empire  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  go- 
vernment on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  masses  on  the  other. 
Most  of  the  wars  under  the  empire  are  of  a  kind  which  render 
detailed  descriptions  unnecessary :  those  of  Drusus  and  Germa- 
nicus  form  of  course  an  exception. 

In  accordance  with  my  plan,  I  will  now  give  you  an  outline 
of  the  manner  in  which  Octavian  established  the  Roman  mo- 
narchy. He  had  already  been  invested  with  the  consulship 
several  times.  His  first  consiilship  belongs  to  the  year  709, 
the  second  which  he  received  ten  years  later,  was  resigned  soon 
after  he  had  entered  upon  it.  Two  years  later  he  obtained  the 
third,  and  thenceforward  he  was  consul  iminterruptedly  until 
the  eleventh  year.  The  number  of  all  his  consulships  amounts  to 
thirteen.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  Actiura  he 
assumed  the  appearance  of  intending  to  resign  his  power;  but 
every  one  knew  that  it  was  a  mere  farce,  and  that  no  one 
could  take  him  at  his  word.  All  the  armies  had  sworn  alle- 
giance to  him  and  were  dependent  upon  him,  and  except  the 
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soldiers  no  citizen  was  in  arms.  l>vcn  if  it  had  been  possible, 
no  sensible  man  could  have  wished  him  to  lay  down  his  power; 
f'tir  as  it  liad  been  impossible  to  maintain  the  free  constitution 
under  i'ar  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  at  a  time  which 
was  far  richer  in  eminent  men,  how  could  it  have  been  pos- 
sible now,  if  Octavian  had  resigned  his  power?  Nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  some  more  unworthy  person  would 
have  usurped  it;  new  civil  wars  would  then  have  been  the 
consequence,  and  things  would  again  have  come  to  the  point 
at  which  they  now  were.  It  was  further  evident  that  the 
present  ruler  was  anxious  to  make  the  people  forget  his  former 
actions;  and  nothing  therefore  was  more  natui*al  for  the  senate 
than  to  request  Octavian  to  keep  possession  of  his  power.  To 
give  you  a  chronological  account  of  the  succession  in  which 
the  several  ])owcrs  of  the  state  Avcre  transferred  to  Octavian, 
is,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  very  difficult.  The  title  of  Impe- 
rator  had  already  been  given  to  him  as  a  praenomen, — a  pecu- 
liar and  characteristic  flattery.  He  was  accordingly  called 
Imperator  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  instead  of  C  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus,  and  from  that  time  Imperator  remained  a  praeno- 
men with  the  Eoman  monarchs,  as  we  see  on  their  coins.  In 
the  history  of  the  later  emperors,  and  even  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  this  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  forgotten, 
as  the  whole  system  of  names  underwent  a  change.  In  official 
documents,  it  is  true,  we  usually  read,  for  example,  Imperator 
Antoninus  Augustus,  but  otherwise  we  also  find  Imperator 
]\Iarcus  Antoninus  Augustus.  The  senate  seems  to  have  posi- 
tively tortured  itself  in  devising  flatteries  for  Octavian.  He 
himself  wished  to  assume  liomulus  as  an  agnomen,  but  this 
■was  thought  ominous  by  some  persons;  and  on  the  proposal  of 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  who  was  as  great  a  flatterer  as  the  Greeks 
had  l)een  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  rulers,  it  was  decreed 
that  he  should  be  honoured  by  the  surname  of  Augustus  instead, 
which  the  Greeks  immediately  translated  into  Se/SaaTO'i,  but 
which  it  is  difficult  to  translate  into  any  modern  language. 

With  regard  to  his  powers,  the  senate  offered  him  the  dicta- 
torship, which,  however,  he  declined ;  for  he  was  superstitious, 
and  may  have  dreaded  the  fate  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  or  the 
wretched  death  of  Sulla;  perhaps,  however,  his  intention  was 
only  to  temporise,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  dictatorship  may 
have  appeared  to  him  too  straightforward  a  mode  of  acting. 
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He  was  elected  to  the  consulship  every  year,  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  make  him  sole  consul,  but 
he  not  only  declined  this  honour,  but  wanted  to  have  two 
colleagues.  The  senate,  however,  refused  this  request,  on  the 
plea  that  one  man  standing  by  his  side  was  already  too  much. 
He  obtained  the  proconsular  power  over  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Rome  itself;  and  he  was 
empowered  to  give  the  administration  of  the  provinces  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased  to  appoint  as  his  vicegerents.  The 
censorship  was  likewise  transferred  to  him,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  excluding  persons  from  the  senate  and  of  calling 
others  into  it.  The  trihunicia  potestas  had  been  given  to  him 
before,  and  was  afterwards  prolonged  for  life.  By  virtue  of  it 
he  had  the  power  of  annulling  any  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
of  interfering  in  all  the  acts  of  all  the  magistrates ;  an  appeal 
to  him,  moreover,  was  open  from  all  the  courts  of  justice;  he 
had  the  right  to  convoke  the  senate,  and  to  put  any  subject  under 
consideration  to  the  vote  of  the  senators.  This  latter  part  of 
the  tribunician  power  had  arisen  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
nobody  ventured  to  doubt  its  legitimacy.^  As  long  as  Lepidus 
lived,  Augustus  left  him  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  but 
after  his  death  Augustus  caused  the  pontificate  to  be  transferred 
to  himself  This  office  put  at  once  into  his  hands  all  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  whole  superintendence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law.  In  the  capacity  of  tribvme  and  censor  he 
also  had  the  supreme  control  over  the  aerarium,  so  that,  by  an 
artificial  accumulation,  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  including 
the  administrative  powers  of  the  consuls  and  praetors,  were 
concentrated  in  his  person. 


LECTURE    CV. 

It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance  that  Augustus  in  making 
his  new  arrangements  went  back  in  everything  to  the  ancient 
forms.  Caesar  had  reserved  to  himself  half  the  elections,  and 
in  the  end  he  took  all  of  them  into  his  own  hands ;  but  Augustus 

*  Gellius,  xiv.  7,  8. 
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restored  to  the  comitiu  the  right  of  electing  the  magistrates; 
though  it  was  always  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  candidati  Cue- 
saris  could  not  be  rejected.  Horace  and  other  poets  of  the  time 
speak  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  popular  elections,  and  of  the 
amhitw  Campi,  in  a  manner  whicli  would  be  perfectly  applicable 
to  the  republican  times;  and  there  is  unquestionably  some  truth 
in  those  expressions,  for  Augustus  did  not  probably  take  the 
trouble  or  exercise  his  power  to  dispose  of  all  the  oflices  of  the 
state,  and  we  have  instances  of  the  people  carrying  out  its  will  in 
spite  of  that  of  the  sovereign.  Thus  we  read  of  the  tumult  ol 
Egnatius  Rufus,  who  claimed  the  praetorship  immediately  after 
the  aedileship,  in  defiance  of  the  person  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  Augustus  in  the  comitia,  and  in  defiance  of  the  leges  annales. 
In  the  same  manner  Egnatius  Rufus  obtained  the  consulship 
immediately  after  his  praetorship,  through  the  people's  favour.^ 
So  far  the  appearance  of  liberty  remained.  The  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  however  on  the  whole  confined  to  the  elections 
of  magistrates,  and  a  plebiscitum  cannot  be  seriously  spoken  of 
in  tlie  reisrn  of  Aujnistus.  The  decree  of  Sextus  Pacuvius 
respecting  the  name  of  the  month  of  Sextilis,  in  the  form  of  a 
plebiscitum,  is  quite  a  dilTerent  thing.2  Leges  were  still  passed 
in  the  timeof  Aufjustus;  and  in  the  Roman  law-books  we  meet 
with  several  that  were  carried  in  the  ancient  form :  that  is,  a 
resolution  of  the  senate  was  brought  before  the  centuries  by 
the  consuls,  and  was  there  passed  as  a  lex.  The  lex  Junia 
Norbana"  might  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  mode  of 
making  leges  continued  till  the  time  of  Tiberius;  but  afterwards 
leges,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  no  longer  occur. 

Caesar  had  introduced  into  the  senate  a  number  of  adven- 
turers ;  and  it  had  been  still  more  disgraced  in  the  time  of  the 
triumvirate,  especially  by  Antony,  when  scats  in  it  might  be 
purchased  for  mon(iy.  After  Augustus  had  received  the  cen- 
sorial power,  he  announced  that  those  men,  who  were  conscious 
that  they  would  be  l)etter  out  of  the  senate,  should  withdraw 
from  it,  that  they  might  not  be  expelled ;  adding  that  those 
wlio  would  withdraw,  should  be  dealt  with  most  leniently. 
About  fifty  senators  took  the  hint ;  but  as  there  were  still  some 
unworthy  men  left  in  the  senate,  Augustus  excluded  several 
more;  but  in  order  not  to  hurt  their  vanity  too  much,  he  left 

'  Veil.  Patcrc.  ii.  91,  foil.  "  Macroliitis,  Saturn,  i.  12. 

'  Gains,  i.  3,  16,  17,  22;  iii.  56. 
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tliem  tlieir  outward  distinctions,  such  as  the  latus  clavus,  and 
their  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres :  a  great  consolation  for  the 
Avretched  men !  Augustus  fancied  that  they  intended  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  hfe;  and  this  probably  induced  him  to 
treat  them  considerately.*  He  raised  the  census  senatorus 
which  for  some  time,  we  know  not  how  long,  had  been  double 
the  equestrian  census,  to  a  million  sesterces^,  but  behaved  very 
generously  in  this  respect — which  however  did  not  cost  him 
much — for  he  provided  from  the  public  treasury  the  means  to 
enable  many  a  one  whom  he  liked  to  retain  his  seat  in  the 
senate.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  senate  had  hitherto  been 
regularly  three  times  in  every  month,  which  is  a  surprisingly 
small  number,  but  Augustus  reduced  it  even  to  two  meetings 
a  month.^  Extraordinary  meetings,  which  the  emperor  might 
convoke  at  any  time,  do  not  occur  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
During  the  months  of  September  and  October  the  senate  had 
vacations.^  No  subjects  could  be  discussed  in  the  senate,  ex- 
cept those  which  were  brought  before  it  by  the  consuls,  who 
had  i\\ejus  relationis  which  Augustus  himself  also  possessed,  and 
which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance.  He,  himself, 
■was  princeps  senatus^,  an  honour  in  which  the  jus  relationis  had 
been  implied  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  but  afterwards 
it  had  disappeared,  until  it  was  restored  by  Augustus.  From 
among  the  senate  he  chose  by  lot  a  sort  of  state-council  or 
committee,  which  had  to  deliberate  upon  all  subjects  which 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  senate.  Debates  upon  such 
subjects  hardly  ever  took  place ;  whatever  was  proposed  appears 
to  have  been  passed  forthwith,  the  speeches  being  only  phrases 
and  compliments. 

Augustus  received  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  he 
was  thus  invested,  at  first  for  ten,  then  for  five,  and  then  again 
for  five,  and  lastly  three  times  for  ten  years.    At  the  beginning 

■•  Sueton.  August.  35. 

5  Dion  Cassius,  liv.  17,  26;  Iv.  13;  Sueton. ^z/^k,s^  41. 

•^  Dion  Cassius,  Iv.  3.  Sueton.  August  35. 

'  It  is  very  interesting  and  amusing  to  trace  the  actual  customs  of  modern 
Rome  to  ancient  institutions.  As  an  instance,  I  will  mention  here  that  the  va- 
cations in  all  the  public  offices  at  Rome  still  take  place  in  October,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  continuation  of  the  regidation  made  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
emperors  all  the  courts  had  vacations  in  the  autumn,  a  thing  unknown  in  the 
time  of  the  republic.  The  Roman  Carnival  too  is  an  ancient  institution, 
though  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  Bacchanalia,  as  some  have  supposed.  —  N. 

"  Dion  Cassius,  liii.  1 . 
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of  the  third  dcccnnlum  lie  died.     He  reserved  for  the  senate, 
pro  fornw,   a  privilege   whicli  subsequently   became  its   chief 
lunction.     Tlie  senate  had  formerly  been  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  in  crimes  against  the  state;  and  this  odious  part  of  its 
functions  Augustus  left  to  it,  being  afraid  of  taking  it  upon 
himself.     The  senate  had  now  nothing  to  do  with  taxation; 
Augustus  alone  had  It  in  his  power  to  diminish  or  increase  the 
taxes  throughout  the  empire.     Italy  itself  was  exempt  fi'om  the 
land  tax,  like  the  baronial  estates  in  many  modern  countries; 
but  it  had  to  pay  various  indirect  taxes,  and  many  others,  as, 
for  example,  those  on   bequests  and  manumissions.     Just  as 
the  hereditary  statt-holder  in  Holland,  who  was  captain-general 
and  admiral-general,  and  often  acted  contrary  to  the  intentions 
of  the  states-general,  so  Augustus  was  the  commander  of  all 
the  armies:  he  had  43,  or,  according  to  a  more  correct  calcu- 
lation, 47  legions^,  besides  innumerable  auxilia  of  the  Roman 
armies,  which,  together  Avith  the  legions,  amounted  to  about 
450,000  men.     Over  these  forces  the  senate  had  not  the  least 
control,  not  even  over  the  levying  of  the  troops.     The  division 
of  the  provinces  was  made  in  such   a  manner  that  those  in 
which  no  regular  armies  were  kept,  and  therefore  did  not  be- 
long to  the  military  state  (Italy,  as  the  country  of  the  sove- 
reign people  was  of  course  excepted  from  all  these  regulations), 
were  assigned  to   the  senate;  whereas,  those  in  Avhich  armies 
were  stationed  belon^i^ed  to  Aucjustus.     The  senate  thus  ob- 
tained  Asia,  Africa  (so  far  as  it  did  not  belong  to  Juba),  Gallia 
Karbonensls,   Hispania  Baetica,  Achaia,  ^lacedonia,  Bithynia, 
Cyprus,   Cyrene,   and  Crete  ^'';    while  Augustus  reserved  for 
himself  by  far  the  larger  and  wealthier  portion  of  the  empire, 
all  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Baetica,  Gallia  Lugdunensis 
and  Aqultanla,  Raetia,^  indelicia,  Dalmatia,  Pannonia  (Thrace 
was  governed  by  a  king),  JMoesia,  Pontus  (Cappadocia  also  was 
governed  by  a  king),  Cilicla,  Syria,  and  Egypt.     His  provinces 
yielded   an   incomparably  larger    revenue   than    those  of  the 
senate,  but  it  may  nevertheless  have  been  insufficient  to  main- 
tain the  armies  which  were  stationed  in  fortified  camps  in  tho.se 
provinces.  Two  of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  ^proconsular,  the 
others  propraetorian  provinces.    At  first,  no  one  coidd  draw  lots 

*  Appiiin,jL>e  ^e//.  C/ij/.  V.  127.     Comp.aie  Sno'on.  August.  47;  Dion  Cass. 
liii.  12,  LV.  23,  foil.;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  840. 

'"  See  a  more  detailed  account  in  Strabo,  xvii.  in  fin.,  and  Dion  Cass.  liii.  12. 
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for  sucli  a  province  till  five  years  after  he  had  held  the  consulship 
or  praetorship,  which  qualified  him  for  undertaking  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  province;  but  this  was  subsequently  altered. 
Augustus  made  many  salutary  regulations  to  control  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  at  least,  so  far 
as  his  own  provinces  were  concerned,  and  probably  also  in  those 
of  the  senate.  Among  other  wise  regulations,  he  introduced 
the  custom  of  giving  a  fixed  salary  to  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces.^^ The  governors  of  the  emperor's  provinces,  who  were 
taken  indiscriminately  from  among  the  senators,  consulars, 
praetorians,  or  equites,  bore  the  title  of  legati  Augusti ;  accord- 
ing to  inscriptions  and  coins  their  official  title  was  legati  pro 
jaraetore,  or  pro  consule,  &c.  The  governors  of  the  senatorial 
provinces  held  their  office  according  to  the  ancient  custom  only 
for  one  year;  but  the  legati  Augusti  held  theirs  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  of  four,  five,  or  even  ten  years;  their  posts  were 
also  more  lucrative.  These  regulations  were  very  beneficial  to 
the  provinces,  although  those  governed  by  a  vicegerent  of  the 
emperor  were,  on  the  whole,  much  better  off  than  the  senato- 
rial provinces.  But,  although  things  went  on  improving, 
accusations  of  malversation  in  the  senatorial  provinces  occur  as 
late  as  the  second  century,  probably  in  consequence  of  their 
governors  not  being  so  well  paid  as  the  legati  Augusti.  In 
reality,  however,  this  arrangement  about  the  provinces  was 
only  a  farce,  for  which  the  subjects  had  to  pay  dearly. 

Augustus  also  established  a  twofold  aerarium,  one  for  the 
senate,  the  other  for  the  emperor;  but  whether  the  emperor 
had  any  control  over  that  of  the  senate  is  not  clear.  This  is 
one  of  the  many  questions  which  are  yet  obscure. 

Among  his  precautionary  measures,  I  may  mention  the  lex 
Aelia  Sentia,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  disgraceful  system  of 
manumission,  whereby  the  lowest  slaves  were  incorporated 
with  the  citizens. ^^  The  Roman  citizens  were  then  widely 
diffused  over  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  franchise  was  no 
longer  confined  to  Italy,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
ensis,  for  instance,  of  many  towns  in  Spain,  and  of  other  coun- 
tries, were  in  possession  of  it ;  such  provincial  citizens,  however, 
could  not  become  members  of  the  senate,  though  there  were 
exceptions,  for  some  had  been  admitted  into  the  senate  even 

"  Dion  Cassiii?,  lii.  2.3,  foil.,  liii.  15;  Tacitus,  Agric.  42. 

'-  Sueton.  August.  40;  Dion  Cassias,  Iv.  13;  Gaius,  i.  38,  foil. 
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under  Caesar,  and  still  more  under  Augustus,  especially  from 
Provence,  where  Latin  was  spoken  at  an  early  time,  and  which 
was  hence  called  altera  Italin.^^  AVhen  therefore  we  find  that 
tlic  number  of  Roman  citizens  in  the  reij'n  (jf  Augustus 
amounted  only  to  somcwliat  more  than  four  millions,  and 
remember  that,  independently  of  Italy,  a  great  many  lioman 
citizens  lived  in  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  and  that  that 
number  included  not  merely  the  heads  of  families,  but  every 
free  man  from  the  age  of  seventeen  upwards,  the  number  must 
strike  us  as  fearfully  small,  and  one  is  startled  at  the  reduced 
state  of  the  population,  which  must  have  been  the  consequence 
of  the  civil  wars. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  police  deserve  praise.  Up  to 
this  time,  liome  had  had  no  police  except  the  very  ineflicient 
one  of  the  plebeian  aediles.  The  condition  of  liome  was  dread- 
ful; for  ever  since  the  time  of  Sulla  and  his  proscriptions,  no 
man's  life  was  safe  in  the  city,  for  there  was  in  reality  no 
police  at  all;  we  need  only  read  Cicero's  speeches  for  Cluentius, 
Milo,  Sextius  and  Roscius  of  Ameria,  to  form  a  notion  of  the 
insecurity  of  life  in  those  times.  A\  e  read  in  Suetonius  tliat 
the  grassatores,  the  banditti  of  Rome,  shewed  themselves  in 
the  public  streets  with  their  knives,  and  that  no  one  ventui-ed 
to  check  thcm.^*  Augustus  remedied  the  evil  by  suitable 
police  regulations,  and  extirpated  those  banditti  with  resolution 
and  firmness.  The  city  of  Rome  and  the  whole  Roman  state 
are  remarkable  examples  of  what  is  the  residt,  when  old  insti- 
tutions are  handed  down  to  posterity  without  being  modified 
according  to  circumstances.  Goethe  makes  i\Iephistopheles 
say  that  then 

"  Reason  is  changed  to  nonsense,  good  to  eviL" 

And,  indeed,  the  best  things  if  they  contain  no  vital  principle, 
become  absurdities,  and  are  mere  harbours  for  venomous 
vermin. 

The  division  of  the  citv  into  four  rcfjjions  still  lasted  as  it 
had  been  made  by  Servius  Tullius.  The  Aventine  was  a  sepa- 
rate town,  and  several  suburbs  had  sprung  up  on  the  banks  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  four  regions  had,  from 
ancient  times,  been  subdivided  into  vici,  and  this  division  may 

"  Pliii.  //.  ..Y.  iii.  4,  5.     Conip.  Dion  Cas'^ius,  lii.  42;  Tacitus,  Annul,  iii.  55, 
xi.  25. 

'*  Siicton.  Caesar,  72,  August.  32,  43. 
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have  been  extended  to  tlie  suburbs  likewise.  In  such  an  ill- 
arranged  state  of  things,  the  police  of  the  aediles  could  not  be  of 
much  avail.  Now  Augustus,  without  taking  into  consideration 
what  was  within  and  what  without  the  pomoerium,  or  what 
belonged  to  the  ancient  city  and  what  to  the  suburbs,  divided 
the  whole  of  Rome  into  fourteen  regions,  each  with  a  separate 
local  magistrate ;  and  each  region  was  subdivided  into  vici,  at 
the  head  of  each  of  which  there  was  a  magister  vici.  This 
judicious  division  was  followed  by  happy  consequences,  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  regular  police  was  now  possible;  and 
Rome,  which  had  before  been  a  den  of  robbers,  became  a  safe 
place.^^  The  Roman  magistrates  had  originally  been  magis- 
trates of  a  city;  but  they  had  gradually  become  the  magistrates 
of  an  immense  empire,  and  the  ancient  regulations  necessarily 
lost  their  efficacy,  since  it  became  impossible  for  the  magistrates 
to  bestow  the  necessary  care  upon  the  city.  The  smallest  colo- 
nies and  municipia  had  their  local  magistrates ;  but  the  Roman 
senate  and  magistrates  had  seldom,  or  never,  an  opportunity  of 
occupying  themselves  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  city. 
There  were,  it  is  true,  magistratus  minores,  but  they  possessed 
no  authority :  no  man  of  eminence  woidd  have  filled  such  offices, 
and  they  consequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  freedmen.  Some 
years  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  established  the  office 
o^  praefectus  urbi,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  city  administration 
was  concentrated.^^  The  office  was  bestowed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  emperor:  L.  Piso  held  it  for  twenty  years,  and  the  ex- 
tremely happy  choice  of  the  person,  and  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences of  the  institution,  secured  to  Augustus  the  gratitude 
and  attachment  of  the  city.^'^  He  also  established  what  we  may 
call  gens  ctarmes,  under  the  name  of  vigiles,  or  cohortes  urhanae, 
which  had  to  assist  in  cases  of  fire,  riots,  and  the  like.  It  gave 
the  people  no  offence  that  this  body  of  men  was  kept  in  bar- 
racks within  the  city,  and  thus  formed  a  sort  of  garrison  which 
the  emperor  had  in  the  city  itself. 

Augustus  also  instituted  an  office  called  \\\e  praefectura  aera- 
rii,  to  which  he  transferred  the  functions  which  had  formerly 
been  performed  by  the  quaestors.  It  is  probable  that  this 
praefectura  was  not  confined  to  the  emperor's  own  aerarium, 

'^  Sueton.  Aiirpist.  30;  Dion  Cassius,  Iv.  8. 

"^  Dion  Cassius,  lii.  21 ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  vi.  11,  foil. 

"  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  98;  Sueton.  Tiber.  42;  Tacitus,  Anna!,  vi.  10. 
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though  I  cannot  express  myself  at  all  decisively  upon  tlie  point; 
but  we  know,  iit  least,  that  he  appointed  treasurers  for  his  own 
aerarium,  and  that  in  it  the  otiier  acraiiuni  was  subsequently 
merged.  Under  a  specious  pretext,  he  appointed  equites  RoTitaiii 
to  this  oiriL-e,  and  not  senators;  for  the  latter,  venal  as  they 
were,  had  immense  pride.'" 

With  regard  to  the  courts  of  justice,  he  maintained  tlie  lex 
Julia,  which  had  again  given  the  jiidicia  entirely  to  the  equites 
but  tlie  decuries,  or  jury-lists,  were  much  increased,  and  he  also 
made  a  fourth  list,  or  decury,  for  minor  cases,  to  which  persons 
of  smaller  fortunes  than  the  census  equester  were  admitted. 

Italy  had,  as  it  were,  by  chance  grown  together  into  one  state. 
In  ancient  times,  it  comprised  only  the  south,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend further  north  than  the  Tiber;  but  it  had  gradually  been 
extended  as  far  as  the  river  Rubicon,  which  formed  the  bound- 
ary between  it  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  that  Etruria  and  Umbria 
Avere  included  in  it.  Augustus  now  gave  Italy  its  natural  ex- 
tent, from  the  straits  of  Sicily  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
divided  the  whole  of  that  country  into  a  number  of  regions. '^ 
What  was  the  meaning  of  these  regions,  and  whether  each  of 
them  had  a  praefect  at  its  head,  I  cannot  say.  I  liave  never 
been  able  to  find  anything  to  throw  light  upon  the  question, 
but  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  division  had  reference 
only  to  the  forty  quaestors'-" ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  a  division 
of  that  kind  without  a  corresponding  number  of  officers.  I  can- 
not find,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  of  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, a  trace  of  anything  like  the  four  consulars  appointed  by 
Hadrian  in  Italy-',  or  like  the  correctores  in  the  reign  of 
Severus--;  but  I  will  not  therefore  deny  that  Augustus  in- 
troduced something  similar  in  his  division.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  however,  no  traces  of  it  occur  either  in  books  or  in 
inscriptions  relating  to  his  reign,  though  they  are  numerous  in 
later  times. 

Augustus  had  an  enormous  private  property;  he  possessed 
entire  principalities,    and  Ave   may  form  some  notion   of  his 

'*  Sueion.  August,  36;  Dion  Cassius,  liii.  2,  32,  48;   Tacitus,  Annul,  xiii.  29. 

'»  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  iii.  6. 

'"  The  nuni1)er  of  praetors  was  reduced  by  Augustus  to  ten. — X.  (Veil.  Patcrc. 
ii.  89;  Dion  Cassius.  liii    32.) 

"   Spartian.  Jlddrian,  21. 

"  Trd).  Pollio.  Tri<].  Tijrnnni,  24;  Vopiscu.s  Aurelian  39;  Eutrop.  ix.  13; 
Aurel.  Victor,  de  Caesar.  35. 
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wealth  when  we  read  in  Joscphus-^  the  will  of  Herod,  who 
left  all  his  property  to  Augustus  and  his  flmiily.     Dependent 
kings  and  tetrarchs  often  bequeathed  to  the  emperors  all  that 
they  possessed.     The  rest  was  the  produce  of  his  wars,  and  of 
the  tributes  derived  from  his  provinces.     His  vicegerents  who 
received  these  tributes  were  called  procuratores  Caesaris,  and 
were  usually  taken  from  among  the  Roman  equites,  but  never 
from  the  senators;  freedmen  of  the  emperors  also  sometimes 
obtained  such  an  office,   though  perhaps  this  did  not  occur 
under  Augustus.     The  emperors  had  such  unlimited  power  in 
these  provinces,  that  Augustus,  for  example,  changed  the  whole 
registration  of  property  in  Gaul  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
without  consulting  any  one,  even  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
The  soldiers  too  were  wholly  in  his  power,  for  they  took  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor:  they  did  the  same,  it  is 
true,  to  the  imperium  populi  Romani,  but  they  were  bound  to 
and  dependent  on  the  emperor,  as  they  had  formerly  been  to 
the  consuls,  to  whom  no  one  was  now  bound.     His  fleets  were 
stationed  at  Misenum  and  Ravenna."'*     The  institution  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts  was  nothing  new,  for  cohortes  praetoriae  had 
existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  were  analogous  to  the 
guides  des  generaux  whom  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.     They  occur  in  the  Punic  wars,  and  during 
the  civil  wars  we  find  them  on  both  sides.     They  had  arisen 
out  of  the  former  evocati.     Augustus  had  brought  them  back 
with  him  to  Italy,   and   had   founded   twenty-eight  military 
colonies,  as  a    protection   against  any  popular  outbreak;    in 
\  order   to  keep   these  veterans  also  in  check,  he  formed  the 
I  cohortes  praetoriae^  which  in  Italy  gradually  came  to  represent 
i  the  armed  Roman  people  of  former  times ;  for  they  were  raised 
!  principally  in  those  districts  of  Latium  which  had  formed  the 
.  nucleus  of  the  Marian  party.     These  cohorts  were  at  first  kept 
\  scattered  over  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  they  were  gradually 
i  drawn  nearer  to  Rome  and  there  established  the  well-known 
i  castra  praetoria.     Their  number  was  increased  in  the  course  of 
time,  but  imder  Augustus  there  may  have  been  about  8,000. 
!      Formerly  the  provincials  were  called  upon  to  lake  up  arms 
only  when  their  country  was  in  immediate  danger;  but  hence- 
fnrth  cohorts  were  formed  from  among  the  subjects  of  all  the 

''  Antiquit.  Jnd.  xvii.  6,  §  1.  '^*  Sueton.  Aiiyitsl.  49. 
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imperial  provinces,  many  (jf  whom  had  the  lesser  franchise, 
and  under  the  name  of  auxilia,  may  have  amounted  to  half"  of 
the  lioMuui  armies.  Sucii  are  no  longer  mentioned.  The 
formation  of  the  legions  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  places  in 
■which  they  were  levied,  are  subjects  buried  in  utter  obscurltv. 
The  legions  had  to  serve  for  the  definite  period  of  sixteen  yearn, 
and  after  that  they  were  still  kept  for  a  time  under  the  vexilla. 
to  be  ready  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  need;  but  on  the  expiration 
of  this  additional  period,  tliey  were  disbanded,  and  were  to 
receive  assignments  of  land.  This  system  of  assigning  lands 
to  the  veterans  Avas  the  work  of  Augustus,  who  also  increased 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  tlie  ancient  pay 
of  120  denarii,  or  1,200  ases  per  anniuri,  independently  of  the 
dunativa,  still  existed.  But  Caesar  doubled  and  Augustus 
trebled  it,  so  that  a  Roman  soldier  now  received  an  annual 
pay  of  360  denarii,  or  about  £9  of  our  money .^^  As  the 
prices  of  all  things  had  risen  immensely  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
this  pay  was  not  very  large  for  men  who  disposed  of  imperial 
crowns ;  but  the  great  number  of  soldiers  made  it  nevertheless 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  state,  which  was  scarcely  able  to  bear 
it.  Complaints  about  it  occur  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
are  repeated  by  Tiberius,  who  was  a  ruler  of  great  talent. 


LECTURE  ('VI. 

Roman  literature  attained  its  perfection  in  and  through 
Cicero,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Germany  attained  its 
perfection  in  Lessing.  The  period  about  the  year  680  of  the 
city,  when  Cicero  was  between  thirty  and  forty  years  old,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  time  at  which  Roman  literature  reached  its 
greatest  height;  the  language  itself  too  made  a  decided  ad- 
vance. Though  the  preceding  period  abounds  in  beautiful 
works,  yet  its  productions  are  still  imperfect;  which  is  the  case 
even  with  the  works  of  Cicero  himself  The  lanffuafje  had 
before  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and  vulgarities  were  mixed 
u])  with  things   that  were  otherwise  noble  and  beautiful;  but 

'■•  SiietQTi.  Cues.  26;  Tacitus,  Ann  d.  i.  17,  26;  Diem  Ca&sins,  hni.  4. 
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this  now  ceased,  the  language  assumed  a  definite  character, 
and  whatever  was  low  or  vulgar  was  rejected.  The  Latin  of 
Cicero,  that  is,  the  language  spoken  in  his  time  by  men  of 
education,  is  with  the  greatest  justice  recognised  as  the  most 
perfect.  If  we  possessed  more  works  of  the  class  to  which 
Corn.  Nepos'  excellent  life  of  Atticus  belongs,  we  should  find 
the  language  of  Cicero  in  all  of  them.  Latin  prose  had  before 
been  exceedingly  weak,  and  sometimes  diffuse  and  dry,  but 
Cicero  brought  it  to  perfection.  The  influence  of  a  great  man 
often  works  unseen ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  Caesar's  literary 
perfection  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Cicero. 

The  age  of  Cicero  was  one  which  abounded  in  authors  and 
men  of  talent  and  genius:  among  them  there  were  many  of 
whom  little  is  now  known,  but  who  were  nevertheless  men  of 
eminence.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  all  wdio  then 
distinguished  themselves  in  literature,  really  deserved  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  classical  writers,  for  some  of  them,  especi- 
ally those  who  were  older  than  Cicero,  belonged  in  reality  to 
the  preceding  period.  Such  was  the  case  in  Germany  with 
Winckelmann,  who  was  somewhat  older  than  Lessing,  and 
who,  so  far  as  his  style  is  concerned,  belonged  to  the  period 
previous  to  Lessing;  that  which  succeeded  had  little  or  no  in- 
fluence upon  him,  although  he  lived  amidst  it.  A  man  of  the 
same  kind  was  M.  Terentius  Varro:  he  had  an  extraordinary 
and  well-deserved  reputation  for  his  immense  reading,  activity, 
and  learning  in  Eoman  afi^airs  (he  was  probably  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature),  but  in  what  we  possess  of 
his,  he  cannot  be  recognised  as  a  contemporary  of  Cicero; 
there  is  in  fact  the  same  contrast  between  him  and  Cicero  that 
there  is  between  IMascov,  Mosheim,  or  Reimarus  and  Lessing. 
The  same  was  probably  the  case  with  P.  Nigidius  Figulus. 
The  real  bloom  of  Roman  literature  is  represented  by  the  men 
who  were  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Cicero,  and  whom  he 
saw  rise  up  around  him.  One  of  them  was  the  orator  M.  Caelius 
Rufus,  of  whom  we  can  ourselves  form  an  opinion  from  his 
letters  to  Cicero,  and  whose  language  is  perfectly  equal  to  that 
of  Cicero.^  Curio's  letters  do  not  make  the  same  impression 
upon  me,  but  they  are  not  of  suflicient  importance  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  decided  opinion,  and  I  attribute  more  weight  to 
the  judgment  of  Cicero,  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his 

'  See  Xk'hulir,  Kleine  liistor.  mid  Pliilnl.  Srhriften.  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  full. 
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tiilfiits.  A  cuiitcmporarv  ul'  ( ':ieliu9  Rufus  and  Curio  was 
('.  Licinius  Calviis,  an  orator  and  poet,  who  was  likewise 
highly  esteemed  by  Cicero.  Quinctilian  docs  not  judge  of 
him  as  favourablv  as  ho  deserves,  hut  Tacitus  thinks  that  he 
was  a  classical  writer  both  as  an  orator  and  as  a  poet";  he  died 
at  an  early  age.  Salhist  was  considerably  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  of  about  tlie  same  age  as  Caelius  Rufus,  Curio,  imd 
Licinius  Calvus;  he  survived  Cicero,  though  he  did  not  live 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  He  went  his  own  way  in  literature, 
and  was  so  much  absorbed  in  the  past,  that  the  language  and 
style  of  his  contemporaries  had  little  or  no  influence  upon  liis 
own.  He  did  not  practise  eloquence,  but  only  wrote,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  wonder  at  the  peculiar  form  of  his  works.  As 
an  historian  he  j^os.oesses  all  the  qualities  that  can  be  looked  for, 
and  Rome  might  be  proud  even  if  it  had  no  other  historian 
than  Saiiust.  The  fact  that  Priscian  ascribes  archaisms  to 
some  of  these  men,  does  not  detract  from  their  merit.'' 

This  period  was  properly  the  age  of  poetry:  l.ucretius, 
C.  Licinius  Calvus,  and  Catullus  were  contemporaries,  though 
they  were  not  all  of  the  same  age;  they  are  the  three  greatest 
poets  of  that  period.  It  is  only  now,  after  the  cessation  of  the 
prejudice  against  didactic  poetry,  which  attempted  to  exclude 
Lucretius  from  the  list  of  poets,  that  his  great  talent  and 
genius  are  recognised.  Had  he  not  unfortunately  given  him- 
self up  to  the  miserable  system  of  philosophy  which  derives 
its  name  from  Epicurus,  he  would  have  produced  still  greater 
things.  The  greatest  poet  that  Rome  ever  had  is  Catullus,  if 
we  except  perhaps  some  few  of  the  earlier  ones.  He  does  not 
anxiously  seek  for  forms  or  words;  poetry  with  him  is  the 
same  natural  expression,  the  same  natural   language,  as  our 

'  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  here.  The  pa.ssage  of  Quinctilian  (x-  ii. 
1 1.5.)  runs  thus:  "  Inveni  qui  Calvum  pmt'ferrent  omnibus,  invcni  qui  Ciceroni 
credcrcnt,  cum  nimia  contra  sc  calumnia  venim  sanguinem  perdidisse:  sed  est 
et  .sancta  et  gi-avis  oratio  et  custodita  et  frequenter  vehemens  quo(iue"  Tacit. 
Dial,  de  Orat.  IB  .says.  "Sunt  enim  (autiqui)  homdi  et  impoliti  et  rudes  et 
informes  et  quos  utinani  nulhi  parte  imitatus  essct  Cahnis  vester,  aut  Caeliu.s,  aut 
ipse  Cicero!"  and  "  Lcgistis  utique  et  Calvi  et  Brutiad  Ciccronera  missas  epis- 
tolas,  ex  quilius  facile  est  deprehendcre,  Calvum  quidem  Ciceroni  visum  ex.<yin- 
puem  et  attritum  —  rur^umque  Ciceronem  a  Calvo  quidem  male  audivisse 
tanquam  sf)lutuni  ct  ciiervcm."  In  the  extant  writings  of  Cicero,  tlicre  are  too 
long  passages,  Brut.  82,  Epist.  ad  Fam.  xv.  21,  where  Cah^ls  is  mildly  judged 
of,  but  not  absolutely  praised. 

'  Is  not  perhaps  Seneca  meant  here!     Soo  Gellius.  xii.2. 
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common  mode  of  expressing  our  thoughts  is  with  us.  He 
has  the  same  perfections  and  excellencies  as  the  lyric  poets  of 
Greece  pre^'iously  to  the  time  of  Sophocles,  and  he  is  their 
equal  in  every  respect:  he  was  a  gigantic  and  extraordinary 
genius.  It  shews  the  greatest  prejudice  to  say  that  he  is  not 
equal  to  the  Greeks  of  the  classic  age.  The  other  poets  of 
his  time,  though  unquestionably  inferior  to  him,  are  still  very 
important  phenomena  in  Roman  iitei-ature;  and  if  we  had 
the  poems  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna;  if  we  had  any  other  poems  of 
Valerius  Cato  besides  those  extant  (his  Dirae  ai'e  after  all  very 
doubtlid);  if  we  had  Valgius,  and  Ticida^,  we  should  read 
them  all  with  great  pleasure,  which  is  saying  more  than  can 
be  said  of  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  literature.  The 
poetry  of  this  period  is  composed  with  a  strict  observance  of 
the  Greek  metres;  the  hexameter  of  the  greater  poems  is  per- 
fectly Greek,  and  the  caesurae  are  carefully  attended  to  and 
correct;  the  smaller  lyric  poems  are  written  in  Greek  metres, 
and  the  form  is  almost  completely  Greek.  But  in  some  minor 
points,  such  as  the  construction  of  the  pentameter,  the  poets 
of  this  age  still  had  their  peculiarities,  which  they  were  loth 
to  give  up,  and  which  are  foreign  to  the  Greeks.  Furius 
Bibaculus  was  very  charming;  Varro  Atacinus,  the  translator 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  was  by  no  means  contemptible. 
Comedy  had  become  quite  extinct,  and  no  works  even  of 
mediocrity  are  mentioned. 

This  flourishing  period  of  Roman  poetry  ceases  about  the 
time  of  Caesar's  and  Cicero's  death,  ami  another  generation 
now  sprang  up.  The  number  of  eloquent  men  henceforth  is 
small.  Among  those  who  survived  the  blooming  period  1  will 
mention  Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  about  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  years  old  at  the  death  of  Caesar,  so  that  his  talents  wer^e 
perfectly  developed  at  the  time,  but  the  period  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  and  an  orator  falls  somewhat 
later,  that  is,  subsequently  to  the  war  of  Brimdusium,  after 
which  he  entirely  withdrew  from  public  life.  We  may 
form  an  opinion  upon  him  from  the  fragments  preserved  in 
Seneca,  the  father.  His  writings  were  very  unequal;  some 
parts  are  extremely  good,  especially  when  he  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  passion,  as  for  example  against  Cicero,  towards 
whom  he  was  unjust,  and  against  the  Pompeian  party.  He 
''  Weichert,  Foef.  Lat.  Eel.  p.  .361,  not.  20. 
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was  wanting  in  benevolence,  and  was  a  man  u("  a  liartli 
and  embittered  nature.  Munutius  riancus  also  was  a  talented 
orator,  and  A.  Hirtius,  who  properly  speaking  belongs  to  the 
preceding  period,  was,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a  particu- 
larly elegant  writer,  although  he  spent  his  life  in  warlike 
])urr-uits.  In  the  liistory  of  literature  there  are  men  such  as 
Asinius  I'oUio,  who  stand  between  two  distinct  generations, 
and  form  a  sort  of  mediators  between  them  (one  might  call 
them  provcntus^  or  (popd);  thus  Klopstock,  Kant  and  Wmckel- 
mann  gave  the  character  to  their  period  in  some  respects,  and 
Kiistner,  Gcllert,  Cramer  and  others,  who  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten in  other  respects;  tlien  followed  the  period  of  Goethe, 
to  which  belonged  Voss,  and  Frederic  Leopold  Stolberg, —  and 
between  these  periods  stands  Lessing,  who  exerted  no  influence 
upon  those  who  were  older  than  himself,  but  paved  the  way 
tor  a  new  generation,  and  gave  it  its  character.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  to  place  Asinius  Pollio  by  the  side  of  Lessing, 
but  he  stands  in  a  similar  manner  between  the  periods  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil;  for  Ave  may  well  call  Virgil  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  age. 

In  tlie  period  which  followed  that  of  Cicero,  or  the  so-called 
Augustan  age,  prose  writing  became  very  insignificant.  With 
the  exception  of  Livy  and  A^\lcrius  Messala,  in  fact,  it  vanislies 
entirely.  Tlie  caitse  of  this  phenomenon  is  well  explained  in 
the  excellent  dialogue  "  De  Oratoribus,"  wliich  critics  have  at 
length  come  to  regard  as  a  genuine  Avork  of  Tacitus.  Public 
eloquence  necessarily  ceased,  and  prose  was  cultivated  and  de- 
veloped throughout  antiquity  by  public  speaking  and  oratory. 
As  soon  as  oratory  ceased,  therefore,  prose  became  poor.  There 
was  at  that  time  no  opportunity  for  free  speaking.  The  Rostra 
and  the  Curia  had  become  silent,  and  the  orations  that  Avere 
now  delivered  Avere  mere  \6<yot  iTriBeiKTiKoi,  miserable  signs  of 
the  times.  The  only  subject  for  prose  Avas  history,  Avhich  Avas 
Avritten  by  Asinius  Pollio  and  Livy.  Mcssala,  Avho  Avas  much 
younger  than  Asinius  Pollio,  and  a  contemporary  of  Horace, 
was  the  only  man  Avho  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator;  but 
I  believe  his  personal  excellence  was  greater  than  his  talents. 

The  brilliant  period  of  the  tAvo  great  poets  of  that  time, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  and  of  many  of  their  contemporaries,  falls 

*  PI  ill.  JUpi.tt.  i.  l.T 
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after  the  doutli  of  Caesar,  and  in  the  early  part  of  Augustus' 
career.  Horace's  poetry  is  still  lyric,  but  it  gradually  loses  this 
character.  It  is  much  more  carefully  copied  from  the  Greeks 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  so  that  the  licences  and  differences 
from  the  Greek  form,  which  we  find  in  the  productions  of  the 
preceding  period,  vanish  altogether.  The  Greek  forms  were 
now  adopted  as  law.  Roman  poetry  l)ecame  only  an  imitation, 
and  in  a  great  measure  a  translation  of  the  Greek  into  Latin; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases,  it  avoided  all  ornament  de- 
rived from  archaic  forms ;  all  that  was  written  was  in  perfect 
analogy  and  harmony  with  the  language  spoken  by  the  educated . 
and  refined  classes.  Virgil,  it  is  true,  occasionally  uses  an  an- 
cient form,  such  as  olli,  aulai,  but  this  occurs  only  in  his  Aeneid, 
and  is  admitted  in  conformity  with  a  grammatical  rule  respect- 
ing epic  poetry,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  Alexandrian  grammarians  for  the  epic  language  of  the 
Greeks. 

Virgil  was  born  on  the  15th  of  October,  682,  and  died  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  733.  I  have  often  expressed  my 
opinion  respecting  Virgil,  and  have  declared  that  I  am  as  op- 
posed to  the  adoration  with  which  the  later  Romans  venerated 
him,  as  any  fair  judge  can  demand.  He  did  not  possess  the 
fertility  of  genius  nor  the  inventive  powers  which  are  required 
for  his  task.  His  Eclogues  are  anything  but  a  successful  imita- 
tion of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus;  they  could  not,  in  fact,  be 
otherwise  than  unsuccessful:  their  object  is  to  create  something 
which  could  not  prosper  in  a  Roman  soil.  The  shepherds  of 
Theocritus  are  characters  of  ancient  Sicilian  poetry;  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  were  taken  from  Greek  poems.  Daphnis,  for 
example,  is  a  Sicilian  not  a  Greek  hero.  The  idyls  of  Theocri- 
tus grew  out  of  popular  songs,  and  hence  his  poems  have  a 
genuineness,  truth,  and  nationality.  Now  Virgil,  in  transplant- 
ing that  kind  of  poetry  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  peoples  that 
country  with  Greek  shepherds,  with  their  Greek  names  and  Greek 
peculiarities, — in  short,  with  beings  that  never  could  exist 
there.  His  didactic  poem  on  Agriculture  is  more  successful; 
it  maintains  a  happy  medium,  and  we  cannot  well  speak  of  it 
otherwise  than  in  terms  of  praise.  His  Aeneid,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  complete  failure:  it  is  an  unhappy  idea  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  but  this  must  not  prevent  us  from  acknowledging 
tliat  it  contains  many  exquisite  passages.     Virgil  displays  in  it 
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;i   learning  uf"  whicli   an   his^torian  can  scarcely  avail  himsell' 
enough;  and  the  liistorian  wlio  studies  the  Aeneid  thoroughly, 
will  ever  Und  luw  things  to  admire.    But  no  epic  poem  can  be 
successful,  if  it  is  anything  else  tlian  u  living  and  simple  narra- 
tive of  a  portion  of  some  series  of  events  which,  as  a  whole,  is 
known  and  interesting  to  the  mass  of  a  nation.     I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that,  in  manuals   of  Aesthetics,  the  views 
projjounded  on  epic  poetry,  and  the  sul)jects  fit  for  it,  are  still 
lull  of  lamentable  absurdities.     It  is  really  a  ludicrous  opinion, 
whicli  a  living  historian  has  set  forth  somewhere,  that  an  epic 
poem  must  be  a  failure  if  the  subject  is  not  old  enough  —  as  if 
it  were  necessary  for  it  to  lay   by   for  some  centiiries  to  go 
through  a  kind  of  fermentatiun  !  The  question  is  similar  to  that 
as  to  what  subjects  are  fit  for  historical  painting.  Everthing  is  fit 
for  it,  which  is  known  and  capable  of  suggesting  to  the  beholder 
the  Avhole,  of  which  it  is  only  a  part.    This  is  the  reason  why  Sa- 
cred History  is  so  peculiarly  fit  for  historical  painting.  Every  one 
who  sees,  for  example,  a  madonna  or  an  apostle,  immediately 
recollects  all  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with  those 
personages ;  and  this  effect  upon  the  beholder  is  still  stronger, 
if  he  has  lived  some  time  surrounded  by  works  of  art.     When 
Pietro  of  Albano  or  Doraenichino  i)aint  mythological  subjects, 
we  scholars  indeed  know  very  well  what  the  artist  meant  to 
express,  and  are  vexed  at  his  little  inaccuracies;  but  tbe  majo- 
rity of  people  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  painting, 
they  cannot  connect  a  definite  idea  with  it,  and  the  subject 
contains  nothing  that  is   suggestive  to  them.      Mythological 
subjects,   therefore,  are  at  present  a  hazardous  choice  for  an 
artist;  and  however  excellently  they  may  be  treated,  they  cannot 
compete  with  those  taken  from  Sacred  History.     Mythological 
subjects  were  as  much  the  common  property  of  the  ancients, 
as  the  Sacred  History  is  the   common  property  of  Christian 
nations.     A  subject  from  modern  history,  if  generally  known, 
much  talked  of,  and  suitable  in  respect  to  the  extenial  forms 
connected  with  it,  would  be  just  as  tit  for  artistic  representation 
as  any  other.     But  our  costumes  are  unfavourable  to  art.    The 
ancients,  however,  very  seldom  represented  historical  subjects  in 
works  of  art,  although  their  costumes  were  not  against  it.  The 
case  of  epic  poetry  is  of  the  same  kind.     If  a  narrative  which 
everybody  knows,  sings,  or  relates,  is  not  treated  as  history  in 
its  details,  and  if  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  choosing  for  our 
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purpose,  some  portion  of  the  whole,  then  any  of  its  parts  is  a 
fit  subject  for  epic  poetry.     Cyclic  poetry  relates  whole  his- 
tories continuously,  and  is  of  the  same  extent  as  history;  but 
epic  poetry  takes  up  only  one  portion  of  a  whole,  which  the 
poet  relates  just  as  if  he  had  seen  it.     There  cannot  be  a  more 
unfortunate  epic   than  Lucan's  Pharsalia:  it  proceeds  in  the 
manner  of  annals,  and  the  author  wants  to  set  forth  prominently 
only  certain  events.    There  are  passages  in  it  like  the  recitative 
of  an  opera,  and  written  in  a  language  which  is  neither  prose 
nor  poetry.     Virgil  had  not  considered   all  the  difEculties  of 
his  task,  when  he  undertook  it.     He  took  a  Latin  history,  and 
mixed  it  up  with  Greek  traditions.     If  he  had  made  use  of  the 
Koman  national  traditions,  he  would  have  produced  a  poem 
which  would  have  l.i.ad  at  least  an  Italian  nationality  about  it. 
The  ancient  Italian  traditions,  it  is  true,  had  already  fallen  into 
oblivion,  and  Homer  was  at  that  time  better  known  than  Nae- 
vius;  but  still  the  only  way  to  produce  a  living  epic,  would 
have  been    to   base   it  upon   the    national   Italian    traditions. 
Virgil  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  mistaking  his  vocation: 
his  real  calling  was  lyric  poetry;  his  small  lyric  poems,   for 
instance,  that  on  the  villa  of  Syron^,  and  the  one  commencing 
"  Si  mihi  susceptum  fuerit  decurrere  munus'"  shew  that  he 
would  have  been  a  poet  like   Catullus,  if  he  had  not  been 
led  away  by  his  desire  to  write  a  great  Graeco-Latin  poem. 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  his  mistake,  that  is,  the  work  which 
is  his  most  complete  failure,  has  been  so  much  admired   by 
posterity;  and    it  is  remarkable  that  Catullus'  superiority  to 
Virgil  was  not  acknowledged  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     The   cause   of  Virgil   being   so  much  liked  in  the 
middle  ages  was  that  people  did  not  or  could  not  compare  him 
with  Homer,  and  that  they  fixed  their  attention  upon  the 
many  particular  beauties  of  the  Aeneid.      Jeremy  Markland 
was  the  first  who  ventured  openly  to  speak  against  Virgil ;  but 
he  was  decried  for  it,  as  if  he  had  committed  an  act  of  high 
treason.    It  was  surely  no  affectation  in  Virgil  when  he  desired 
to  have  the  Aeneid  burnt;  he  had  made  that  poem  the  task  of 
his  life,  and  in  his  last  moments  he  had  the  feeling  that  he  had 
failed  in  it.    I  rejoice  that  his  wish  was  not  carried  into  effect; 

*  H.  Meyer,  Antholog.  Veler.  Latin.  Epigrummat.  et  Poetarum.  No.  93,  p.  2,3. 
Compare  Niebulir,  vol.  i.p.  198. 
'  H.  Meyer,  /.  c.  No.  85,  p.  21. 
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but  we  must  Iturn  to  ktrji  our  ju'l;^incnt  fico  ami  iudcpcndcnt 
ill  all  thin<,rs,  and  yet  to  honour  and  love  that  which  is  really 
great  and  noble  in  man.  We  must  not  assign  to  Virgil  a 
higher  place  than  he  des^erves,  but  what  the  ancients  say  of 
his  personal  character  is  certainly  good  and  true.  It  may  be 
that  the  tonil)  nl"  ^'irgil  on  Mount  Posilipo  near  Naples,  which 
was  regarded  throughout  the  middle  ages  as  genuine,  is  not 
the  ancient  original  one,  though  1  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  have  been  preserved.  It  is  adorned  with  a  laurel  tree, 
which  has  no  doubt  been  often  renewed.  I  have  visited  the 
spot  with  the  feelings  of  a  pilgrim ;  and  the  branch  I  plucked 
from  the  laurel  tree,  is  as  dear  to  me  as  a  sacred  relic,  although 
it  never  occurs  to  me  to  place  Virgil  among  the  Koman  poets 
of  the  first  order. 


LECTURE  CVII. 

Horace  was  born  on  the  8th  of  December  687,  and  died  on 
the  27th  of  November  744,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  \'enusia, 
his  blrtli-plrtcCj  was  a  Latin  colony,  established  in  the  interval 
between  the  third  Samnite  war  and  that  airainst  Pvrrhus^;  it 
remained  faithful  to  Home  down  to  the  time  of  the  Social  War, 
when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  revolted  places."  Hence  we 
may  infer,  that  it  had  lost  its  Latin  character,  and  had  become 
rather  assimilated  to  the  nations  of  those  districts,  that  is,  it 
had  become  Lucanian  and  Oscan.  Horace  relates,  by  the  way, 
that  in  his  youth  he  went  to  school  with  the  sons  of  the  cen- 
turions'', which  is  a  hint  suggesting  that  Vcnusia  was  at  that 
time  a  military  colony,  probably  one  of  those  which  had  been 
established  by  Sidla,  in  consequence  of  its  revolt  in  the  Social 
War.  Our  knowledge  of  the  place  is  very  scanty,  but  from 
what  Horace  says  of  Ofellus,  who  farmed  his  former  property 
from  a  soldier,  we  see  that,  when  Horace  wrote  the  second 
book  of  his  Sermones,  a  new  military  colony  must  have  been 
established  there."*     Horace's  father  was  a  libertinus ;  his  sur- 

'  Compare  vol.  iii.  p.  401,  foil. 

'  (Appiiin,  De  Btll.  Civil,  i.  39,  42.)     ApiiiaiTs   acci'tiiit  ot  it   is  WidtJiy  nf 
attcution,  being  derived  from  very  good  sources. — N.  '  Satir.  i.  6.  73. 
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name  Flaccvis,  however,  if  the  father  too  bore  it,  would  shew 
that  he  was  not  a  foreigner,  but  of  Italian  extraction;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  father's  servitude  may  have  consisted  i]i 
nothing  more  than  in  his  having  been  made  a  prisoner  in  the 
Social  War,  and  in  having  been  sold  as  a  slave.  In  other 
cases,  the  sons  of  freedmen  have  different  names.  Horace's 
father  gave  his  son  a  very  liberal  education.  When  Brutus 
arrived  in  Greece,  Horace,  then  twenty-  two  years  old^  was  at 
Athens,  whither  his  father,  though  his  means  were  limited, 
had  sent  him  to  be  educated.  Here  he  entered  the  army  of 
Brvitus  with  many  other  young  liomans,  and  the  extraordinary 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  Brutus,  of  making  him  a  tribune, 
although  he  was  the  son  of  a  freedman,  excited  the  envy  of 
others,  as  he  himself  intimates,  but  shews  that  Horace  must 
have  been  a  distinguisherl  young  man.  There  were  at  that 
time  only  six  tribunes  in  each  legion.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi  he,  like  many  others,  took  to  flight,  perhaps  under  the 
protection  of  Messala,  and  went  to  Kome,  the  capital  being 
always  the  safest  place  in  times  of  revolution.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  Maecenas,  who  soon  conceived  an  extraordinary 
attachment  for  him_,  and  seems  to  have  bestowed  even  greater 
favours  upon  him  than  upon  Virgil.  This  benevolence  of 
Maecenas  was  received  by  the  poet  with  great  gratitude. 
Maecenas  made  him  a  present  of  a  small  estate  in  the  Sabine 
hills,  where  he  lived  happy,  and  with  very  few  wants,  espe- 
cially in  his  more  advanced  age.  His  life  by  Suetonius  is 
very  interesting.  Wieland,  a  man  who  is  too  much  neglected 
among  us,  has,  in  his  commentary  on  Horace's  Epistles,  said 
maiiy  beautiful  things  on  the  personal  character  of  the  poet; 
he  has  shewn  how  little  Horace  was  a  flatterer  of  Augustus, 
which  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  denied  in  the  case  of  Virgil. 
He  draws  particidar  attention  to  the  independence  which 
Horace  maintained  towards  Maecenas,  and  to  the  fact  of  his 
keeping  aloof  from  the  golden  chains,  and  avoiding  to  bend 
under  the  yoke  of  the  monarch,  difficult  as  it  was  to  do  so, 
without  appearing  ungrateful.  Augustus  was  much  displeased 
at  Horace  not  dedicating  to  him  the  first  book  of  his  Sermones ; 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that  Horace 
was  one  of  those  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  amends  he  had 
made,  yet  did  not  forget  his  earlier  actions,  and  judged  of  him 
"*  Compaix  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civil,  iv.  3. 
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uccoi(Jiii<j;ly.  Wiclaml  tujllicr  eiills  in  llic  Icsliiiiuiiy  ol  u  IctU'i 
of  Augustus  in  Suetonius,  in  which  the  emperor  complains  of 
Horace's  iiidiiference,  and  says:  "An  vercris  ne  apml  posteros 
infame  tibi  sit  ipKxl  videaris  iiimiliaris  nobis  esse?"  the  poet 
declined  to  become  the  emperor's  secretary.  These  facts  speak 
clearly  enough. 

The  Odes  of  Horace  are  not  printed  in  our  editions  in  their 
chronulogical  order:  some  of  them  l)elong  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  perhaps  to  the  time  when  ho  was  staying  at  Athens; 
but  of  a  great  many  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  time  at  which  they  were  written,  though  it  may  be  con- 
lidently  asserted,  that  most  of  them  belong  to  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  Actium.  The  first  three  books,  however,  were 
not  published  till  after  that  war.  Among  the  Sermones  there 
are  some  of  a  very  early  date,  and  the  earliest  of  all  is  perhaps 
that  on  the  entertainment  of  Nasidienus^,  whom  I  believe,  with 
the  Scholiast  and  Lambinus,  to  be  Salvidienus  Kufus;  it  is  not 
probable  that  Horace  should  have  ridiculed  the  man,  who  had 
become  unfortunate,  after  his  death,  and  this  Sermo  accordingly 
belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  the  first  years  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  about  710.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Odes  and  the 
second  of  the  Epistles  were  written  in  the  latter  years  of 
Horace's  life. 

With  regard  to  Horace  as  a  poet,  he  was  formerly  admired 
to  extravagance;  but  for  about  thirty  years,  that  is  from  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  centiirv,  when  Roman 
literature  began  to  be  neglected,  Horace  has  not  had  justice 
done  to  him.  His  imitations  of  the  lyric  poems  of  the  Greeks 
arc  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  have  much  that  is  original. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  is  not  quite  successful;  it  is  evident 
that  occasionally  he  was  .seeking  for  a  ])articular  expression,  but 
was  satisfied  with  another  which  is  neither  the  most  precise, 
nor  the  most  appropriate.  This  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
Horace  has  given  rise  to  many  of  Bentley's  emendations. 
Horace  is,   on  the  whole,  a  very  amiable  character,  and  there 

*  The  ancient  poets,  as  the  scholiasts  ju.stly  obsenc,  in  speaking  of  a  person 
whose  name  they  do  not  wish  to  mention,  suhstitutc  another  name  of  precisely 
the  same  prosody  as  the  real  one,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  inserted  without 
disturbing  the  metre.  Thus  we  have  IMalthinus  for  Maecenas.  Some  one,  I 
iKilievc,  has  written  on  sucli  disgni.'sed  names  in  Horace. — N.  (Niebiihr  seems 
to  allude  here  to  Bultmaim's  (.ssay.  "  Ueber  ihisGtschirhtliche  und  die  Aiispic- 
luiigen  im  Ilora/.,"'  in  the"  Myt/ioloyus,"  i.  p.  297 — 346.) 
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nre  only  two  things  in  liim  which  are  disagreeable  to  my 
feehngs.  First,  his  disregard  for  the  earlier  poetry  of  his 
country,  which  he  treats  with  contempt,  as  something  old- 
fashioned.  He  was  right  in  opposing  the  excessive  enthusiasm 
for  everything  ancient,  which  endeavoured  to  crush  all  that 
was  new;  but  his  low  estimation  of  the  early  Roman  poets  is 
imjust,  and  deserves  censure.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  mistake  the  great  merits  of  Plautus, 
for  example.  There  is  much  in  Plautus  that  was  offensive  to 
him,  because  it  was  foreign  to  his  age;  many  an  expression 
also,  which  now  appears  to  us  noble,  may  in  his  time  have  be- 
come a  vulgarism,  and  may  therefore  have  displeased  him.  But 
what  more  than  anything  else  produced  this  feeling  in  him, 
seems  to  have  been  vexation  at  those  who  ridiculously  paraded 
their  partiality  for  what  was  old-fashioned,  and  affected  the 
most  intense  admiration  of  it,  just  as  among  us  there  exists  an 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  middle  ages.  No  one  is  more 
decidedly  opposed  than  myself  to  an  undue  admiration  of 
middle-age  customs,  and  of  the  poetical  productions  of  that 
time,  whether  they  be  the  songs  of  the  troubadours  or  the  lay 
of  the  Nibelungen  itself;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  being  unjust  towards  them.  The  second  point  which 
I  have  to  censure  in  the  poems  of  Horace,  —  though  I  am  will- 
ing to  excuse  it,  if  I  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  time, — 
is  the  irony  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with  which  he  looks 
upon  everything,  as  though  in  reality  it  were  only  a  folly:  he 
treats  all  subjects,  even  those  which  are  most  venerable,  lightly, 
and  tries  to  smile  at  everything.  This  tendency  is  a  bad  habit 
with  him,  and  is  painful  to  us.  I  think,  however,  that  he  would 
have  been  a  different  man,  if  he  had  lived  in  a  happier  age. 
He  always  appears  kind  and  cordial,  but  somewhat  constrained'', 
whereas  Catvdlus,  in  his  wild  and  fancifiu  strains,  and  his  loud 
laughter,  as  well  as  in  his  tears,  speaks  to  our  hearts.  Horace, 
whose  real  sympathies  were  with  Brutus,  was  resolved  not  to 
let  his  heart  bleed,  and  consoled  himself  by  looking  at  things 
in  a  manner  which  is  painful  to  me.  The  late  Count  Frederic 
Leopold  Stolberg  says  most  truly,  "when  a  real  good  is  lost; 
it  is  often  worth  a  great  deal  to  retain  the  feeling  of  the  loss." 
In  such  a  case,  no  one  should  wish  to  divert  his  mind,  or  try 

*  Something  analogous  to  the  disposition  of  Horace  is  found  in  Menander,  and 
the  later  Attic  comedy  in  general. — N. 
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to  forget  his  grief:  tlic  grief  must  be  left  alone,  though  not 
fostered  iirtifu-ially,  for  tliis  is  an  evil;  hut  when  the  heart  is 
bleeding,  one  must  let  it  bleed.  The  consequences  of  an  oj)- 
posite  conduct  arc  incalculably  hurtful.  To  many  a  man,  it  has 
become  the  cause  of  the  lowest  degradation,  that  he  would  not 
carry  about  his  grief  with  him.  Horace,  however,  always 
remained  a  noble  and  highly  amiable  man  notwithstanding;  his 
fault  was  only  that  he  formed  a  false  conception  of  an  unhappy 
period.     lie  lived  to  nearly  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Tibullus  was  a  contemporary  of  Horace;  but,  while  the  latter 
was  of  very  low  origin,  Tibullus  was  a  Eoraan  eques,  although 
his  property,  I  believe,  had  suffered  much  in  the  storms  of  the 
time.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown;  audit  is  only  from  an 
epigram  ascribed  to  Domitius  Marsus,  that  we  know  him  to 
have  died  soon  after  Virgil",  though  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  epigram  can  be  considered  as  genuine.  The  first  two  books 
of  the  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Tibullus,  are  unquestionably  genuine;  but  the  third  is  certainly 
spurious.  Lygdamus,  the  name  given  to  himself  by  the  author, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  elegy  of  this  book,  is  not  his  real  name, 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  hero  a  case  similar  to  the  disguised 
names  in  Horace.^  It  is  only  from  a  spirit  of  party  that  scho- 
lars will  not  admit  the  soundness  of  the  observation  of  Voss, 
who  justly  remarks  that  the  character  of  the  poems  of  the  tliird 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  books;  and  those 
who  will  not  admit  their  spuriousness,  do  not,-  in  mv  opinion, 
possess  cither  a  competent  knowledge  of  grammar  or  of  metre. 
The  fifth  eleL'V  of  the  third  book  contains  a  dist'.ch^  which  de- 
scribes  the  birth-year  of  the  writer  as  that  in  which  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  were  Consuls,  709 ;  and  as  this  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
chronology  of  Tibullus,  the  lines  have  generally  been  rejected 
as  an  interpolation.  l>ut  this  is  an  altogether  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding founded  on  the  assumption,  which  these  very  lines 
are  opposed  to,  viz.  —  that  Tibullus  was  the  author  of  the  third 

'  H.  Meyer,  Anthohg.  Veter.  Lat.  Epigr.  et  Poetar.'So.  122,  p.  44. 
Te  qiioquc  Viigilio  comitera  non  acqua,  Tibulle, 

Mors  juvencm  cainpos  misit  in  Elysios, 
Ne  forct,  aut  elcyjis  muUes  ({ui  Herut  aniuivs, 
Aut  cancret  forti  rcgia  bcUa  pede. 
»  Such  is  also  the  case  witli  names  of  females;  as  e.  ff-  the  Cvuthia  of  IVo])ei- 
tius,  and  the  Delia  of  TibuU  is,  whose  real  names  are  saiil  to  liave  been  Hostia 
and  Plania,  respectively. — N.  «  Ver'^e  17,  foil. 
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book:  if  we  admit  the  correctness  of  the  view  on  this  point 
above  stated,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  reject  those  lines. 
The  fourth  book  also  cannot  belong  to  Tibullus.  The  pane- 
gyric upon  Messala,  with  which  it  opens,  is  evidently  written 
by  a  poor  person,  who  required  protection,  and  not  by  a 
Roman  eques.  Both  the  third  and  fourth  books  are  the  works 
of  poets  inferior  to  Tibullus.  ^Yith  regard  to  the  smaller  poems 
of  the  fourth  book,  such  as  those  under  the  name  of  Sulpicia 
and  Cerinthus,  their  language  and  versification  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  Tibullus,  and  display  gi'eater  energy  and  bolcl- 
ness  than  Tibullus  possessed:  they  are  the  productions  of  a 
poet  who  was  much  superior  to  him.  To  me  Tibullus  is  a 
disagreeable  poet :  doleful  and  weeping  melancholy  and  senti- 
mentality, such  as  we  find  them  in  Tibullus,  are  always  unan- 
tique;  they  are  the  misunderstood  tones  of  Mimnermus.  I 
cannot  bear  them,  and  least  of  all  in  a  Eoman. 

Cornelius  Gallus  was  perhaps  somewhat  older  than  Horace, 
and  a  man  of  rank.  He  was  also  engaged  in  military  life,  and 
was  appointed  by  Augustus  governor  of  Egypt,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  abused  his  power  in  an  unworthy  manner.  Virgil 
was  very  much  attached  to  him,  which  shews  that  there  must 
have  been  something  amiable  in  his  character.  In  the  4th 
book  of  the  Georgics,  Virgil  introduced  a  eulogy  on  him,  for 
which  he  afterwards  substituted  the  episode  about  Aristaeus. 
Gallus  was  condemned  for  very  bad  actions,  and  afterwards 
made  away  with  himself  He  translated  Euphorion,  and  wrote 
elegies  of  which  only  a  single  verse  is  extant.  He  must  have 
been  a  poet  of  eminent  talent ;  but  all  that  has  come  down  to  us 
under  his  name  is  spurious,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments. The  epithet  durior  which  is  given  to  him  is  commonly 
not  well  understood;  I  take  it  to  mean  that  his  lano-uao-e  and 
versification  had  something  of  the  earlier  Eoman  poetry  about 
them,  which  Quinctilian  might  well  call  harsh. 

A  contemporary  of  these  men  was  L.  Varius,  of  whom  only  a 
very  few  verses  are  extant,  but  whom  the  ancients  place  along 
with  Horace  and  Virgil  among  the  greatest  poets,  especially  on 
account  of  his  tragedy  Thyestes.  This  subject  however  was  an 
unfortunate  one  for  a  tragedy.  I  fear  that  his  manner  was  too  de- 
clamatory, and  that  his  Thyestes  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  an- 
cient Attic  tragedies  that  Virgil's  Aeneid  bears  to  the  Homeric 
epics.  This  and  all  the  later  tragedies  of  the  Eomans  were  not,  like 
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those  of  Piicuvius  and  Attius,  imitation?  of  Attic  dramas,  but 
were  based  upon  the  models  of  the  Alexandrian  period;  for  the 
tragedies  of  what  was  called  the  Pleias,were  undoubtedly  of  very 
different  cliaracterfrom  the  ancient  Attic  tragedies;  we  may  form 
a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  them  l)y  looking  at  the  productions 
of  Seneca,  wliose  pieces  are  certainly  not  Koman  inventions,  but 
evidently  imitations  of  foreign  models,  in  which  thelyric  portions 
are  confined  to  anapaests,  and  rarely  contain  simple  strophes  of 
four  lines.  If  I  had  the  choice,  I  would  rather  have  Varius' 
poem  "  De  Morte"  than  his  tragedy. 

These  and  some  other  men  form  the  illustrious  assemblage 
of  the  poets  of  that  period  and  rarely  has  so  great  a  number  of 
such  poets  existed  together  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
were  living  at  the  time  when  Augustus  made  himself  master 
of  the  republic.  But  now  another  generation  gradually  rose 
up,  which  constituted  what  may  be  properly  called  the  Au- 
gustan age.  It  began  with  Propertius,  whose  poems  are  evi- 
dently written  according  to  the  models  of  the  Alexandrian 
period;  whereas  the  earlier  lyric  poets,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Virgil,  who,  in  parts,  followed  the  poets  of  Alex- 
andria and  Pergamus,  had  taken  the  ancient  Greek  lyrics  for 
their  models.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  year  in  which 
Propertius  was  born,  though  it  must  have  been  somewhere 
about  700.  He  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  and  his  great  ambi- 
tion was  to  become  the  Roman  Callimachus  or  Philetas. 

After  him  followed  Ovid,  who  was  born  in  709,  in  the 
consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  Next  to  Catullus,  he  is  the 
most  poetical  among  the  Roman  poets.  You  must  not  believe 
that  those  poets  were  isolated  phenomena,  standing  as  it  were 
in  the  air,  and  beyond  the  inlhience  of  contemporary  events. 
Virgil  was  evidently  intimidated;  Horace  was  in  a  painful 
situation,  for  his  heart  was  Avith  Brutus;  Tibullus,  a  man  with 
a  tender  heart,  was  weighed  down  by  what  he  saw  around 
hiin;  Propertius,  too,  had  been  influenced  by  the  occurrences 
of  his  youth  and  the  loss  of  his  property,  in  consequence  of 
the  establishmentof  military  colonies:  his  real  enjoyment  of  life 
and  his  ease  never  returned  afterwards.  The  full  and  unre- 
strained development  of  Catullus'  genius  was  the  retiilt  of  the 
freedom  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  wealthy  young  man;  his  father 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  connected  with  Caesar  by 
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ties  of  hospitality.     Ovid  was  born  with  one  of  the  most  happy 
temperaments   that  heaven    can  bestow    upon  a    man.      The 
cahunities    of  the  Perusinian   war  happened  when  he  was  an 
infant  only  three   years  old.      At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  which  restored  peace,  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and 
he  scarcely  heard  of  the  misfortunes  wdiich  belonged  to  the 
time  of  his  inflmcy.     You  yourselves  must  know  how  much 
influence    the    recollections    of    your   boyhood   have   on    the 
development  of  your  temperaments  and  dispositions;  and  my 
own  disposition  is  very  different  from  what   it  would   be  if 
1  were    now  a  young    man.     The  absence   of  all   care  and 
anxiety  in  Ovid,  and  his  cheerfulness,  resulted  from  the  cir- 
cumstances amid   which   he  passed   his  youthful  years.     He 
was  born  at  Sulmo.    Prom  his  birth  his  life  had  been  adorned 
with  everything  that  wealth  and  rank  could  procure,  and  he 
was  endowed  with  all  that  can  adorn  a  man's  body  and  soul. 
No  one  can   have   a   greater  talent  or  a  greater  facility  for 
writing  poetry  than  Ovid  had :  in   this  respect,  he  may  take 
rank  among  the  greatest  poets.     An   unbiassed  judge   must 
recognise  in  all  the  productions  of  Schiller  a  sort  of  constraint 
and  labour;  wdiile  in  the  early  poems  of  Goethe  everything 
bears  the  impress  of  the  greatest  ease;  the  lyric  poets  of  the 
Greeks  are  never  laboured,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  poetry  in  which 
every  one  feels  at  home,  and  as  though  the  sentiments  coidd 
not  be  expressed  in  any  other  way.     Horace  is  much  inferior 
to  Ovid  in  this  respect;  there  are  only  a  few  among  his  lyric 
poems  of  which  we  can  say  that  they  were  comj^osed  with 
ease  and    facility.       Ovid's  facilitas    is    manifest   everywhere. 
His  personal  faults  which  are  visible  also  in   his  poetry,  are 
well  known,  and  do  not  require  to  be  mentioned  here.     The 
cause  of  his  unfortunate  exile  is  a  mystery  which  no  human 
mgenuity  will  ever  clear  up,  and  concerning  which  an  endless 
variety  of  absurd  opinions  are  abroad.    He  was  exiled  to  Tomi, 
and  some  persons  censure  him  for  his  brokcn-heartedness ;  but 
I  cannot  help,  on  the  contrary,  admiring  him  for  the  freshness 
and  activity  which  he  preserved  in  his  fearful  exile  among 
barbarians. 

One  of  his  contemporaries  was  Cornelius  Severus,  of  whom 
we  have  a  fragment,  which  confirms  the  opinion  that  he  would 
have  been  a  great  epic  poet  if  he  had  lived  longer.  He  would 
have  been  infinitely  superior  to  Lucan. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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IVdo  Alliiiiov.'inufi  mu.<t  likewise  have  been  distinguished 
among  the  poets  of  tliiit  time;  hut,  whether  lie  is  tlie  author 
of  the  "  Consohitio  ad  l^iviam"  on  the  death  of  her  son  L)rusus 
is  not  80  certain  as  is  generally  believed,  though  it  is  very 
possible. 

Livy,  of  whom  1  have  already  spoken  in  the  introductory 
lectures,  was  born  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar,  693,  and  lived 
to  see  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius,  attaining 
the  age  of  sevcnty-iive  or  seven  ty-seven.*°  History  was  then 
the  only  thing  that  was  \vritten  in  prose,  for  oratory  had  dege- 
nerated into  miserable  declamations,  which  contain  nothing 
})ut  detestable  and  sophistical  perversities,  and  into  mere  legal 
pleadings.  ]3ut  of  these  productions  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
Livy  began  writing  his  history  when  he  was  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  or  even  later;  but  he  was  still  in  full  vigour  and  fresh- 
ness. The  unfavourable  judgment  of  Asinius  PoUio  respecting 
him  arose  unquestionably  from  political  party-feeling,  for  Pollio 
was  annoyed  at  everything  connected  with  the  Pompeian  party. 
Livy  is  not  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Horace,  and  his  fame, 
which  was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
belongs  to  a  later  period.  He  was  a  rhetorician,  and  was 
perhaps  at  one  time  engaged  in  giving  instructions  in  rhetoric; 
but  it  is  just  a?  probable  that  he  lived  in  quiet  independence. 
It  was  only  his  historical  work  that  brought  him  into  notice. 
One  person  even  came  from  Gades  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  him. 


LECTURE  CVHL 

I  FORGOT  to  mention  among  the  contemporancs  of  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  the  poet  Dccimu?  Laberius.  He  was  the  author  of 
mimes  which  were  evidently  extempore  compositions  and  very 
original.  Laberius  and  P.  Syrus  are  the  most  celebrated  au- 
thors of  this  species  of  poetry,  and  the  former  was,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  a  poet  of  great  original 
merit.  His  productions  must  have  resembled  the  Sennones  of 
Horace,  i)ut  they  had  little  in  common  with  dramatic  poetry. 

'**  According  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  Introductory  Lectures,  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  .seventy-nine. 
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P.  Syrus  too  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  Comedy  had  become 
completely  extinct.  No  comedy  even  of  mediocrity  is  mentioned ; 
and  the  Thyestes  of  Varius  is  the  only  instance  of  a  tragedy  at 
that  time.      Valsfius  too  belongs  to  the  ag-e  of  Viru-il. 

The  literary  nullity  of  the  Greeks  at  this  period,  if  we  com- 
pare the  activity  of  the  Romans,  was  still  greater  than  the 
political  weakness  and  impotence  of  Greece  in  contrast  with 
Rome's  power  and  dominion.  We  hear  of  no  writers  except 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians.  They  are  not  indeed  to  be 
treated  with  disrespect,  but  poetry  seems  to  have  become  quite 
extinct,  if  we  except  a  few  insignificant  writers  of  epigrams; 
but  even  in  epigrammatic  poetry  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
period  in  the  history  of  ancient  literature  that  is  as  barren  as 
this.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  distinguished  both  for  talent 
and  judgment,  stands  alone,  and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  Romans  of  that  time  feeling  themselves  superior  to  the 
Greeks  in  literature;  this  feeling  was,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps 
not  so  strong  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  The  Greek  rhetoricians, 
who  inundated  Rome  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  under  Tiberius,  brought  down  literature  very 
rapidly.  There  were  indeed  a  few  other  writers,  but  we  know 
little  more  of  them  than  their  names;  the  rhetoricians  who 
gave  the  tone  to  literature,  and  brought  about  the  so-called 
argentea  aetas,  were  Greeks,  and  nearly  all  natives  of  western 
Asia,  for  ancient  Greece  itself  was  completely  annihilated.  For 
many  centuries  after  the  time  of  Polybius,  Plutarch  is  the  only 
native  of  Greece  Proper  that  stands  forth  as  a  writer  of  import- 
ance ;  but  Posidonius  of  Rhodes  and  Theophanes  of  Mitylene 
also  are  exceptions. 

I  shall  now  continue  my  account  of  Augustus,  his  family, 
and  his  wars.  The  numerous  statues  and  busts  of  Augustus 
which  are  still  extant  quite  confirm  the  statement  of  Suetonius, 
that  he  was  an  extremely  handsome  man.^  His  head  is  indeed 
so  beautiful  that  I  have  often  been  tempted  to  get  a  cast  made 
of  it,  although  I  detest  his  character ;  and  he  retained  his  decora 
fades  mitil  old  age,  as  we  see  from  the  busts  Avhich  represent 
him  at  the  different  periods  of  life.  He  was  an  active  man 
and  of  no  mean  powers.  The  ancients  state  that  the  great 
defect  in  his  character  was  his  want  of  courage,  a  charge  which 
is  easily  made,  especially  when  there  is  some  foundation  for  it, 

'  Auyust.  79. 
L  2 
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such  a?  A ii^aistus'  conduct  in  the  wur  ol'  rhili[)|)i;  but  tlierc 
are  circumstances  in  whicli  he  sliowcfl  umh^ul^ted  courage,  as 
in  the  war  against  Sext.  Pompcius.  He  was  a  had  general, 
ami  was  not  flivoured  by  fortune  either  on  the  field  of  battle 
or  ill  I  lis  domestic  relations.  I  have  already  described  to  you 
his  dishonesty  and  cruelty:  hut  a  redeeming  feature  in  his 
character  is  that  he  was  a  friend  to  his  friends,  and  even  bore 
patiently  from  them  things  which  others  would  not  have 
brooked.  'riiu.<  he  acted  towards  Agrippa  and  ^Maecenas,  to 
whom  he  was  both  grateful  and  faithful. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  acted  as  a  man  without  character 
or  principle.  He  had  been  betrothed  at  first  to  Clodia,  a  step- 
daughter of  M.  Antony,  but  the  connexion  was  dissolved,  and 
he  married  Scribonia,  who  became  by  him  the  mother  of  the 
ill-famed  Julia.  He  subsequently  divorced  her  and  married 
Livia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Til^crius  Claudius  Xero,  who  was 
proscribed  and  attached  to  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  who  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  better  men  of  the  Claudian 
family.  He  was  obliged  by  Angustus  to  give  up  Livia,  a 
woman  of  a  fearful  character;  she  was  so  ambitious  to  raise 
the  members  of  her  own  family  to  power  and  influence,  that 
she  never  scrupled  to  commit  any  crime,  if  she  thought  it  a  fit 
means  to  attain  her  ends.  She  contrived  very  gradually  to 
acquire  luilimited  power  over  Augustus.  Notwithstanding 
the  strict  moral  laws  of  his  censorship  and  his  other  measures, 
Augustus  himself  was  a  dissolute  man ;  and  Livia  connived  at 
his  conduct,  in  order  to  establish  her  influence  over  him  the 
more  firmly.  Her  success  was  most  complete,  and  the  older 
she  grew  (she  was  his  wife  for  nearly  fifty  years)  the  greater 
was  the  power  she  exercised  over  her  imperial  husband.  She 
was  exceedingly  clever  and  intelligent,  and,  in  her  younger 
years,  must  have  been  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty.  vShe 
worked  perseveringly  for  a  long  scries  of  years  to  secure  the 
ascendancy  to  the  members  of  her  own  family,  and  to  isolate 
Augustus  from  his  own  relatives.  She  never  bore  Ancustus 
any  children,  except  a  son  who  was  still-born.  So  long  as 
Octavia,  the  half-sister  of  Augtistus,  and  the  most  honourable 
among  the  later  ladies  of  liome,  lived  and  had  any  prospects 
for  her  son  M.  Marcellus,  who  was  married  to  Auiiustus' 
daughter  Julia,  Livia  seemed  to  stand  in  the  back  ground; 
but,  as  soon  as  Marcellus   died,  and  Augustus  jravc  Julia  in 
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marriage  to  Agrippa,  a  man  who,  even  before  this,  had  raised 
himself  so  high  that,  if  Augustus  had  not  loved  him  he  would 
have  feared  him,  things  assumed  a  different  appearance.  Julia 
had  by  Marcellus  only  a  daughter. 

Agrippa  was  considerably   older  than    Augustus;    lie    had 
accompanied  him  to  Apollonia  as  a  sort   of  tutor,  and  Caesar 
had  probably  intended  to  take  him,  together  with  his  nephew, 
on  his  eastern   expedition,   as   was  the  custom   when  young 
Romans  of    the  age  of  seventeen    entered  upon    their  first 
campaign,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Lollius   and   C.  Caesar. 
Previously  to  the  time  when  he  went  to  Apollonia  nothing  is 
mentioned  about  Agrippa,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  a  very  obscure  family-,  and  was  probably  born  in  some 
country  place.     In  the  wars   of  Caesar  he  is  not  mentioned. 
In  his  later  years  he  displayed  all   the  qualities  of  an  expe- 
rienced general,  and  much  good  may  be  said  of  him.     The  best 
period  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  unquestionably  that  during 
which  he  had  Agrippa  by  his  side;   that  is,  the   first  eighteen 
years,  from  the  battle  of  Actium  till  the  death  of  Agrippa, — 
and  no  writer  charges  Agrippa  with  having  had  any  share  in 
the  early  cruelties  of  Augustus.     The  new   regulations  of  the 
state  after  the    battle  of  Actium   were  made  principally  by 
Agrippa,   and  he  rather  than  Augustus  must  be  regarded  as 
the    author    of  all  the  wise    and  useful   arrangements   made 
during  that  period ;  many  of  his  measures  were  very  cunning, 
but  all   were  certainly  beneficial.     All   that   Agrippa  did    is 
characterised  by  a  certain  grandeur.     There  is  only  one  build- 
ing which  originated  with  him :  his  Pantheon  is  still  standing, 
and  furnishes  an  example  of  the  greatness  of  his  conceptions: 
it  is  the  most  splendid  remnant  of  ancient   Rome.     He  made 
roads  and  canals;  built  aqueducts  and  baths;  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  Campus  ]\Iartius  with  all  its  beauties,  des- 
cribed with  delight  by   Strabo^,  was  the   work   of  Agrippa. 
Great  architectural  works  were  his  clement.     His  ability  as  a 
military  commander  had  been  tried  in  the  war  against  Scxt. 
Pompeius,  in  the  course  of  which  he  built  fleets,  and  formed 
the  Julian  port  near  Baiae.     He  was  conscious   of  his  great 
powers:  he  never  concealed  that  he  was  proud,  for  he  laid 
claim  to  the  highest  honours,  and  was  anything  but  humble 

-  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  3;  Veil.  Pateic.  ii.  96:  Sciicea,  Cvntrov.  n.  12. 

^  V.  p.  23.5,  ioll. 
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or  timid  belurc  Augustus,   who   promotetl  liini   tlirice  to  the 

consulship.    Agrlppti  died,  1  believe,  in  740;  Maecenas  breathed 

his  last  in  744,  in  which  year  Horace  also  died. 

The  great  Cilnius  Maecenas  shared  the  friendship  of  Augustus 

with  Agrippa.     He  was  descended  from  a  noble  Etruscan  family 

of  Arretiuin,   where  his  ancestors  must  have  been  a  sort  of 

dynasts,  whence  Horace  calls  them  reges.*     They  must  have 

had   the  Roman   fianchise   previously  to   the  passing  of  the 

Julian  law,  for  a  Cilnius  Maecenas  is  mentioned  by  Cicero^ 

among  the  equites  splendidissimi  who  opposed  the  tribune,  M. 

Drusus,  before  the  outbreak  of  the   Social   War.      Horace's 

expression'', 

Ncc  quod  Jivus  tibi  niatcrmis  f'liit  atqtic  patcnnis, 
Olim  (lui  niagnis  rogionibus  impci"itarcnt, 

also  seems  to  suggest  that  the  ancestoi-s  of  Maecenas,  on  his 
f  ithcr's  as  well  as  his  mother's  side,  held  the  highest  magistracy 
at  Arrctium,  at  the  time  when  Etruria  was  yet  free.  Maecenas 
himself  never  would  rise  above  his  equestrian  rank,  but  he  has 
nevertheless  acquired  a  reputation  as  the  patron  and  protector 
of  Horace  and  Virgil,  which  will  last  for  ever.  We  will 
rejoice  that  he  did  patronise  such  men,  and  will  not  inquire- 
into  his  motives,  a  task  which  it  is  impossible  to  perform,  and 
is  often  very  ungracious ;  but  Maecenas  himself  was  a  singular 
man,  and  an  Epicurean  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word:  he 
made  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  opinion  that  ease  and 
comfort  are  the  greatest  blessings  of  human  life.  His  own 
conduct  was  more  than  efteniinate,  and  I  can  only  describe  it 
by  saying  that  he  was  morbidly  effeminate.  We  know  from 
Plorace  that  he  was  of  a  sickly  constitution;  but  he  would 
rather  have  spent  a  long  life  in  illness  and  suffering,  tluui  lose 
the  enjoyment  of  it  by  death."  He  clung  to  life  with  a  morbid 
attachment.  There  was  also  something  childish  and  trifling 
in  his  character:  he  took  a  foolish  pleasure  in  jewellery  and 
precious  stones,  for  which  he  Avas  often  ridiculed  by  Augustus, 
to  whom  however  he  was  a  very  agreeable  companion  and  a 
convenient  person.  He  had  a  truly  Epicurean  contempt  for 
all  outward  distinctions;  he  may  have  attached  not  a  little 
importance  to  influence  in  the  state;  but  the  honours  which 

'  (Of/,  i.  1,  1;  iii.  '2.5,  1.)     Tlie  name  of  the  Cilnii  occurs  very  often  on  the 
nionunicnts  of  Anctinni.  — >.'.  *  Pro  Chant,  bd. 

*  Satir.  i.  6.  3,  foil.  .  '  llorat.  OH.  ii,  17,  1,  Ml 
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Agi'ippa  was  uiixioub  to  obtaiu  appeared  to  Maecenas  as  folly. 
Avigustus  however  possessed  in  liim  a  prudent  counsellor*^,  and 
on  one  occasion  Maecenas  acted  in  a  manner  which  shewed 
that,  after  all,  the  man  was  better  than  his  philosophy;  for 
one  day,  during  either  the  time  of  the  Triumvirate  or  the 
Perusinian  war,  when  Augustus  was  pronouncing  one  sentence 
of  death  after  another  from  his  tribunal,  Maecenas  sent  him  a 
note  in  which  he  said,  "  Do  get  up,  you  hangman.^' 9 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Tacitus,  that  so  long  as  these 
two  men,  and  Drusus,  the  younger  son  of  Livia,  were  alive, 
tlie  government  of  Augustus  was  in  reality  praiseworthy;  but 
after  their  death  matters  became  considerably  worse.  Augustus 
in  his  earlier  years  was  often  attacked  by  dangerous  illnesses; 
one  he  fell  into  in  Gaul ;  from  another  he  was  cured  by  Anto- 
nius  jVIusa  by  means  of  cold  baths;  but  in  his  later  years  his 
health  became  more  settled:  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
state  of  health  does  not  assume  a  definite  character  until  about 
their  fiftieth  year.  At  the  time  when  M.  Marcellus  w^as  yet  a 
child,  Augustus,  who  himself  was  very  young,  once,  on  being 
taken  seriously  ill,  fancying  that  his  end  was  near,  gave  his 
ring  to  Agrippa ;  in  his  will  he  made  no  arrangements  for  the 
succession.  During  the  latter  years  of  Marcellus'  Kfe,  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  the 
cause  of  which  was  probably  the  partiality  which  Augustus 
shewed  for  Marcellus.  Agrippa  withdrew  in  consequence  to 
Mitylene.  Whenever  Velleius  Paterculus  chooses  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  thoughts — which  in  many  cases  lie  will  not  do, 
for  he  is  a  servile  flatterer  of  Tiberius — few  writers  can  say 
more  in  a  few  words,  or  give  a  briefer  and  yet  more  striking 
description  of  a  man's  character  than  he.  Now  he  says  of 
Agrippa,  that  he  submitted  to  none  but  Augustus,  parendi, 
sed  uni,  scientissimus}^  He  submitted  to  Augustus,  but  was 
haughty  towards  all  who  had  risen  later  than  himself  If 
Augustus  had  then  died,  Agrippa  would  undoubtedly  have 
put  aside  young  ]\Iarcellus,  and  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  the  sons 
of  Livia.^i  The  manner  in  which  he  was  courted  in  the  East 
during  his  stay  at  Mitylene,  shews  that  he  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  future  sovereign.  After  the  premature  death  of 
Marcellus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in  whom  Eome  appears 

'  Comp.  Veil.  Paterc,  ii.  88         ^  Dion  Cassius,  Iv.  7;  Cedrenus,  vol.  ii.  p.  :W\. 
'»  ii.  79.  "  Veil.  I-atoiT.  ii.  0 
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to  luive  lost  a  greiit  consolation,  Agrippa  was  recalled  to  Rome 
and  aj)pointe(l  prael'ect  of  the  city;  and  in  order  to  raise  him 
still  iiKirc,  Augustus  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia,  the  widow 
oC  Marcollus,  for  his  wife.  This  alliance  might  have  secured 
to  Agrippa  and  his  sons  the  succession  to  the  empire;  but  the 
dissolute  conduct  of  his  wife,  embittered  his  last  years,  though 
he  did  not  complain  of  her,  in  order  not  to  dissolve  his  connexion 
with  the  family  of  Aug^istus,  who  loved  Jidia  tenderly  until  her 
disgraceful  conduct  became  known  to  him.  But  Agrippa  died  be- 
fore that  event,  and  left  three  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  and 
Agrippa  Postumus,  and  two  daughters,  Julia  and  Agrippina  the 
latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  married  to  Germanicus;  shelnnl 
the  pride  and  the  noble  qualities  of  her  fiither  and  the  virtues  of 
Octavia,  and  was  altogether  a  venerable  woman.  Her  two  elder 
brothers  Caius  and  Lucius  had  been  adopted  by  Augustus  even 
before  Agrippa's  death,  and  they  thus  grew  up  in  the  house  of  the 
emperor,  Caius  being  destined  to  succeed  Augustus.  After  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  Augustus  gave  his  daughter  Julia,  Agrippa's 
widow,  in  marriage  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  (afterwards  the 
Emperor  Tiberius)  his  eldest  step-son  by  Livia.  Tiberius  had  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Claudian  family:  he  was  exceedingly 
proud  of  his  noble  descent,  and  looked  upon  Augustus  himself  as 
in  reality  nothing  but  a  municipal  upstart  of^'clitrac,  who  had 
been  adopted  into  the  flulian  liimily,  which  he  certainly  thought 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Claudii;  accordingly  he  regarded  his 
own  marriage  with  Julia  as  one  of  disparagement  In  addition 
to  this  he  saw  her  dissolute  life,  which  offended  him  deeply. 
But  the  influence  of  his  mother  Livia  and  his  fear  of  Augustus 
were  so  great,  that  all  his  objections  to  the  marriage  had  been 
silenced.  At  this  time  no  member  of  the  family  of  Augustus 
yet  ventured  openly  to  complain  of  Julia,  and  Tiberius  was 
for  a  lonir  time  not  on  jrood  terms  with  Auixustus.  He  there- 
fore  withdrew  to  Rhodes,  and  thus  Icavinir  the  field  to 
Agrippa's  iamily,  he  remained  absent  from  Rome  for  upwards 
of  seven  years.  During  his  absence,  the  conduct  of  Julia 
became  known;  she  was  exiled  by  Augustus  to  Pandataria 
and  cruelly  treated.  Tiberius  now  returned  to  Rome,  but 
Augustus  had  taken  such  offence  at  his  retirement  from  Italy, 
tli:it  Livia  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  soothe  his  anger. 
Drusus,  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  di(^d  in  Germany, 
even    before   Tiberius    went   to    Rhodes,   and    Augustus    now 
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employed  C.  and  L.  Caesar.  L.  Caesar  had  been  sent  to  Gaul  and 
Spain,  to  regulate  the  registration  of  landed  property,  and 
C.  Caesar  to  Armenia.  The  latter  executed  some  commission 
in  Asia,  and  was  afterwards  treacherously  wounded  by  an 
Asiatic,  who  had  probably  been  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the 
king  of  the  Parthians.  The  wound  could  not  be  healed,  and 
the  general  opinion  of  antiquity  is,  that  it  was  poisoned  by 
Livia.^-  This  may  be  a  prejudice,  but  is  nevertheless  very 
possible.  A  year  before  this  event,  L.  Caesar  had  died  at  Mar- 
seilles; and  the  general  belief  which  was  probably  true,  was  that 
he  too  had  fallen  a  victim  to  tlie  ambitious  schemes  of  Livia. 
Tiberius  on  his  return  was  thus  at  once  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  family  of  Augustus.  Of  Agrippa's  children  only  Agrippa 
Postumus  and  Agrippina  survived;  Tiberius  and  Agrippa 
Postumus  were  adopted  by  Augustus  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
year  754:  and  from  that  moment  Tiberius,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  invested  with  the  tribunician  power,  was  the  de- 
clared successor  of  Augustus.  Agrippa  Postumus  was  then  only 
a  boy,  and  throughoiit  his  life  remained  an  insignificant  person, 
who  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Tiberius.  Such  was  the 
state  of  Augustus'  family  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 


LECTURE   CIX. 

It  is  well  known  that  Augustus  said  he  had  found  Rome  a 
city  of  bricks  and  left  it  a  city  of  marble ;  and  this  was  not, 
indeed,  saying  too  much,  for  the  number  of  buildings  which 
he  erected  is  enormous;  their  remains  justify  his  expression, 
and  he  gave  Rome  quite  a  new  character.  His  buildings  were 
still  in  the  ancient  style,  which  afterwards  disappeared.  The 
three  colossal  columns  which  were  formerly  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  have  been  shown  by 
the  intelligent  Stcfano  Piali  to  be  remnants  of  the  curia  Julia. 

'*  Velleius  Paterculns  (ii.  102)  might  easily  misrepresent  an  occurrence  like 
this,  on  account  of  his  obsequiousness  to  Tiberius;  but  the  manner  in  wliich  he 
speaks  of  C.  Caesar,  makes  me  conclude  that  he  was  not  worth  much,  and  that 
if  he  had  returned  and  succeeded  Augustus,  the  Roman  empire  would  have  been 
no  better  off  than  it  was  under  TiberiuF.  —  N. 


l.)4  IIUILUINGS    Ol     AUGUSTUS. 

The  Forum  (uniicrly  t:illcil  fut'um  Nervae  hus  been  rccognis-ed 
even  |jy  Pulludio,  and  among  the  moderns,  by  Hirt  as  the  Foi-um 
Awpistum ;  although  the  wall  around  it  is  constructed  in  so 
ancient  a  style  that  some  persons  have  foolislily  imagined  that 
it  was  executed  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  This  grand  and 
anti(jue  style  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
<lius,  after  which  tlic  only  example  of  it  is  the  Colosseum.  Augus- 
tus himself  built  the  jNIausoleum,  the  innermost  part  of  which 
still  exists  and  is  in  lact  indestructible.  Agrippa  built  the  gate 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  I'antheon,  and,  in  the  ancient  grand  Graeco- 
Etruscan  style  which  had  long  since  disappeared  in  (Jrccce, 
the  theatre  of  IMarcellus,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  ralazzo 
Savelli  in  which  1  lived  for  many  years.^  All  the  buildings 
that  are  called  Augustan  on  the  Palatine  are  very  doubtful, 
and  at  least  cannot  be  proved  to  be  works  of  the  Augustan 
age.  The  temple  of  Apollo  has  completely  disappeared.  Au- 
gustus was  the  first  who  used  the  marble  of  Carrara  in  buildinjT. 
In  his  reign  a  great  many  roads  also  were  made  both  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  aqueducts,  among  which  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narni  is  still  to  be  seen ;  it  is  built 
upon  arches,  and  of  very  excellent  bricks,  of  a  ditterent  kind 
from  those  which  we  use.  All  these  architectural  works  were 
carried  on  and  all  this  splendour  displayed  without  oppressing 
the  people;  for  the  Romans,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  paid 
only  some  indirect  taxes,  and  thus  their  city  was  embellished 
without  any  cost  to  them.  We  cannot  therefore  wonder  at  the 
extraordinary  popularity  of  Augustus  during  the  last  years  of 
his  reign,  especially  if  Ave  further  consider  that  the  people 
looked  forward  with  dark  apprehensions  to  the  time  when 
Tiberius  was  to  have  the  reins  of  government.  Horace's  words 
Divis  orte  bonis  came  from  the  heart,  and  the  people  sincerely 
prayed  that  Augustus  might  be  spared. 

All  that  now  remains  to  be  related  about  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus is  the  history  of  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  against 
foreign  enemies.  The  first,  which  occurred  during  the  interval 
between  the  peace  of  Brundusium  and  the  battle  of  Actium, 
was  the  war  against  the  Dalmatians.  In  this  campaign,  Au- 
gustus displayed  more  activity  than  in  any  other  of  his  military 
undertakings.    He  himself  was  wounded, — for  the  first  time  in 

'  Sec  the  description  of  it  in  Niclnihr's  Letters  in  the  Lebensnachrichlen.  vol. 
ii.  p.  284,  foil.,  ami  p.  311,  foil. 
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his  life.  Tlae  Dalmatians,  whose  country  offers  great  difficulties 
to  an  invader,  had  their  power  on  the  coast  severely  shaken  in 
this  war. 

Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  war  against  the 
Cantabri  and  Astures  began.  The  country  which  these  nations 
inhabited  nearly  corresponds  to  the  district  in  the  north  of 
Spain  which  maintained  its  independence  against  the  Moors, 
that  is,  Biscay,  Astvirias,  the  northern  part  of  Gallicia,  and  the 
country  about  Leon.  The  inhabitants  of  those  parts  did  not 
yet  recognise  the  supremacy  of  Kome,  and  Augustus  had  set 
himself  the  task  of  extending  the  empire  as  far  as  the  ocean, 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  which  he  considered  to  be  its 
natural  boundaries.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  was  de- 
tained in  Gaul,  partly  by  illness  and  partly  by  his  engagements 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  province.  In  Tarragona  he  was 
again  taken  ill,  and  the  campaign  was  thereby  delayed.  The 
particulars  of  the  war  are  not  known-^  but  in  the  third  year  the 
Cantabri  and  Astures  were  subdued,  and  were  obliged  to  give 
hostages.^  It  is  asserted  by  the  Biscayans,  that  there  still 
exist  in  Biscay  ancient  poems  upon  this  war  of  Augustus,  and 
William  von  Humboldt  possesses  a  copy  of  them.  I  can,  of 
course,  judge  of  it  only  from  his  translation"*;  but  I  cannot 
adopt  his  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  those  poems;  my 
conviction  is  that  they  are  not  more  genuine  than  the  poems 
of  Ossian.  In  the  earliest  poetry  of  the  Germans  we  find  no 
allusions  to  the  Romans;  and  how  should  traditions  about  such 
a  war,  which  was  by  no  means  important  to  them,  have  been 
preserved  among  the  Cantabri?  The  wars  with  the  Moors 
w^ere  of  far  more  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries,  and  yet  no  poetical  traditions  about  them  have  been 
preserved.  At  the  time  when  Wittekind  of  Corvey  wrote,  the 
remembrance    of   the  wars  with  the    Romans    had    become 

*  Appian  seems  to  have  grown  tired  at  the  end  of  his  book  on  the  aifairs  of 
Spain.  He  mentions  this  war  of  Augustus  only  in  general  terms;  but  the  real 
cause  of  his  hunying  thus  over  these  events  seems  to  have  been  that  he  did  not 
find  any  Greek  authorities.  Augustus  himself  must  have  given  an  account  of 
the  war  in  his  Memoirs,  for  he  too  dabbled  in  literature;  but  his  Memoirs  must 
have  been  of  little  value,  for  they  arc  scarcely  ever  referred  to.  He  also  tried 
his  hand  at  poetry,  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  letters,  we  may  believe 
that  be  was  a  very  bad  author,  and  that  all  his  productions  were  wortlilcss  and 
tasteless. — N. 

•'  Dion  Cassius,  liii.25,  liv.  11 ;  Sucton.  Aug.  20,  foil. 

"  Adchmg's  Mithridafes,  \o\.iv.  p.  351,  foil. 
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completely  efFaccd,  and  fucli  was  no  doubt  the  case  ainong  the 
Cuntabri  also.  After  Augustus  quitted  Spain,  the  oppression 
and  ciiielty  of  the  Roman  governors  excited  the  people  again 
to  rise  against  Rome;  so  that  several  more  campaigns  had  to 
be  made,  before  they  were  completely  subdued.  Augustus 
founded  several  colonies  in  Spain:  some  important  towns  in 
modern  Spain  owe  their  origin  to  him,  such  as  Caesar  Augusta 
(Saragossa),  Julia  Emerita  (Merida  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Arabs,  one  of  the  largest  towns),  Pax  Julia  (Beja),  Pax 
Augusta  (Badajoz),  and  Legio  (Leon). 

About  this  time  Tiberius,  who  had  already  advanced  beyond 
tlie  age  of  youth,  had  the  command  in  Dalmatia,  and  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  submission.  ]\I.  Crassus,  a  Roman  governor, 
had  before  that  time  carried  on  a  war  in  Moesia,  repelled  tlic 
Sarmatians  beyond  the  Danube,  and  extended  the  empire  as 
far  as  that  river.  Pannonia  too  submitted  during  Tiberius 
Dalmatian  campaign. 

It  was  durin£f  the  intei'val  between  the  war  arainst  the 
Cantabri,  and  the  Dalmatian  expedition  of  Tiberius,  that 
Augustus  closed  the  temple  of  Janus.  This  temple  had  been 
closed  only  twice  during  the  whole  period  of  Rome's  existence, 
once  in  the  mythical  age,  under  Xuma,  and  the  second  time 
after  the  firgt  Punic  war,  in  the  consulship  of  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  (517).^  Augustus  is  said  to  have  closed  it  three 
times  in  his  reign ^;  but  this  may  be  merely  an  inconsiderate 
statement  of  Suetonius. 

It  was  either  now,  or  even  before  going  to  Spain,  that 
Augustus  resolved  to  subdue  the  Alpine  tribes,  from  the 
Salassi  in  the  valley  of  Aosta  to  the  mountain  tribes  of  Raetia 
and  Xoricum.  The  latter  country  was  governed  by  kings 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  those  tribes 
belonged  to  the  Tuscan  race  of  the  Vindelicians  and  to  the 
Ractians  It  is  probable  that  the  Raetians  did  not  extend 
farther  than  the  valley  of  the  lower  Inn,  and  I  believe  that  the 
upper  part  of  that  river  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  occupidl  l)y  the  Vindelicians, 
who  belonged  to  the  Liburnian  race,  like  the  Pannonians  who 
were  neither  lUyrians  nor  Gauls,  and  are  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Paeonians;  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  had  a  language  of 

'  Livv,  i.  19 ;  Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat,  vi.  1 65 ;  Veil.  I'atcrc.  ii.  .38 ;  Orosius,  iv.  12 . 

"   SllCtOU.  JW(7.  22. 
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their  own.  The  Helvetii  had  been  subjects  of  Rome  ever 
since  the  time  of  Caesar.  Of  the  manner  in  which  these 
Alpine  nations  were  subdued  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  we 
know  little,  for  our  accounts  are  very  obscure  and  confused. 
Baron  von  Hormayr^  has  made  a  romance  out  of  them;  his 
intention  is  to  impress  upon  the  German  and  Italian  Tyrolese 
the  necessity  of  keeping  together,  which  is  indeed  an  important 
point,  and  the  historian  deserves  praise  for  urging  it:  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  based  upon  an  arbitrary  treatment  of  history ; 
which  in  this  case  has  in  fact  been  of  no  avail.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the 
Romans  according  to  a  well-organised  plan ;  that  the  attacks 
were  made  from  Italy  and  Helvetia ;  that  the  Romans  gradually 
penetrated  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  Alps,  even  where  there 
were  no  roads,  but  only  foot-paths,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  the  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes  was  so  complete  that 
afterwards  not  even  an  attempt  was  made  to  shake  oiF  the 
Roman  yoke.*'  In  the  course  of  this  campaign,  Augustus 
founded  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg),  a  colony  of  vete- 
rans, like  all  the  others  which  he  established  during  that  period. 
As  henceforth  the  veterans  received  the  places  where  they  had 
been  stationed  as  permanent  settlements,  they  gradually  became 
regular  and  peaceable  citizens.  In  the  later  times  of  the  em- 
pire, the  sons  of  such  colonists  had  to  perform  certain  military 
duties,  the  origin  of  which  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  information  about  it  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  authors : 
they  were  the  guardians  of  the  frontiers,  and  were  exempt 
from  taxes,  but  they  were  obliged  to  be  always  ready  to  fight. 

The  German  wars,  which  commenced  in  740,  were  the  con- 
sequence of  the  conquests  in  the  Alps.  The  Sigambri  seem 
before  this  time  to  have  invaded  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in 
our  neighbourhood ;  but  they  had  been  repelled  by  the  Romans, 
who  advanced  as  far  as  the  Westerwald,  though  they  did  not 
make  any  conquests.  In  740,  the  Romans  attacked  the  Ger- 
mans both  on  the  Danube  and  on  the  lower  Rhine.  The  fiict 
that  such  attacks  were  never  made  on  the  upper  Rhine,  as  far 
down  as  the  river  Lahn,  shews  that  Suabia  was  not  then  a 
German  country;  it  did  not  become  one  until  the  Alemanni 

^  In  his  Geschichte  von  Tyrol,  i.  p.  89,  foil. 

^  A  list  of  the  Alpine  tribes  subdued  in  that  campaign  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
{Hist.  Nat.  iii.  24),  who  took  it  from  an  inscription. 
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settled  there.  All  we  know  about  this  war  is  vague  and  indefi- 
nite, and  tlie  aecount  in  Dion  Cassius  is  unfortunately  mutilated.^' 
It  n);iy  liavc  licni  in  these  eanipaigns  that,  as  my  friend  Koth 
conjectures,  Doniitius  Ahenobarbus  penetrated  into  Germany 
across  the  Elbe  in  Bohemia;  for,  in  the  subsequent  invasions, 
we  mostly  find  the  liomans  marching  towards  the  Elbe  from 
th(!  lower  Rhine.  The  war  was  conducted  by  Tiberius' younger 
brother,  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  in  three  campaigns.  lie  ad- 
vanced from  the  lower  Rhine  across  the  Weser,  as  far  as  the 
Elbe,  and  subdued  the  Bructeri,  Sigambri  (who  were  then  very 
renowned),  Cherusci,  and  other  tribes.  The  details  of  his  cam- 
paign are  not  known,  and  localities  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned, 
since  the  Germans  had  no  towns.  Their  only  protection  was 
the  impassable  nature  of  their  country;  for  they  had  no  fortified 
places;  and,  when  they  met  the  Romans  in  the  open  field,  they 
were  usually  beaten,  being  unable  to  resist  the  military  skill  of 
the  Romans.  Their  country  was  now  ravaged;  women  and 
children  were  carried  off  into  slavery,  and  the  men  were  put  to 
death  like  wild  beasts;  for,  although  Drusus  was  otherwise  of  a 
mild  disposition,  considering  what  the  Romans  then  were,  yet 
he  was,  like  Varus,  a  great  sinner  (iikiTt'jpio'i)  towards  the 
Germans.  He  died  in  his  camp,  not  without  a  suspicion  of 
Tiberius  having  caused  his  death ;  but  this  may  have  been  be- 
lieved only  on  account  of  the  hatred  which  Tiberius  ent<n-tained 
against  the  family  of  his  brother,  especially  against  Germanicus. 
All  that  Tiberius  could  have  feared  was,  that  Drusus,  like 
Germanicus,  might  indidge  in  the  fair  dream  of  restoring  the 
republic. 1" 

In  745,  after  the  death  of  Drusus,  Tiberius  took  the  command ; 
and  his  triumph  over  the  Germans  was  followed  by  his  with- 
drawal to  Rhodes.  During  the  seven  years  of  his  absence,  few 
important  events  occurred,  except  that  the  Bructeri  defeated 
the  legate  i\I.  Lollius,  destroyed  his  legion,  and  captured  the 
standards.  After  the  return  of  Tiberius,  he  received  the  com- 
mand in  Gaul,  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Germany;  he 

•  The  late  Abbe  MorcUi  discovered  in  the  Venetian  MS  of  Dion  Cassius,  some 
fragments  rcfeiTiug  to  this  war,  on  which  however  they  throw  but  little  light.  It 
is  evident  that  the  passaj^es  wanting  in  our  editions  were  left  out  by  tlie  transcril)cr 
of  the  Venetian  MS,  from  which  all  Dtliers  are  derived,  in  order  to  sliorten  his 
labour,  and  impose  upon  the  purchaser.  —  N. 

'"  A  monument  wa.s  erectcil  to  Drusus  on  the  Rhine,  and  was  for  many  gener 
ations  a  sacred  spot  to  Romans  aiid  strangers;  b\it  it-:  site  is  unkno^^Tl. — N. 
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penetrated  as  {iir  as  tlie  Elbe,  and  reduced  the  Sigambri,  Bruc- 
teri,  and  Cherusci  to  obedience.  On  the  Elbe,  he  was  joined 
by  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  fitted  out  on  the  river 
Ems,  or  had  come  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Ems.  How  it  got 
up  the  Elbe  cannot  be  explained ;  it  may  have  gone  up  as  far  as 
]\Iagdeburg;  and  yet  the  Roman  gallies  could  not  sail  against 
the  cvirrent  like  steam-boats.  After  this  campaign,  Tiberius  left 
Germany,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  as  many  of  his 
successors  did  after  him;  for  the  intention  of  the  Romans  was 
merely  to  crush  the  Germans,  not  to  put  themselves  in  possess- 
ion of  their  country,  which  they  can  hardly  have  thought  worth 
the  trouble  of  occupying. 

While  the  Germans  north  of  the  Thiiringer  Wald  and  about 
the  Harz  mountains  were  thus  visited  by  the  Romans,  there 
existed   in   Bohemia  the  great  kingdom  of  Maroboduus,  who 
is  a  strange  and  mysterious  phenomenon  in  the  early  history  of 
Germany.     It  is  expressly  stated  ^^  that  he  had  a  large  town 
(Roviasmura)  for  his  capital,  a  regular  army  of  70,000  men, 
and  4,000  horsemen,  a  body-guard,  and  definite  political  in- 
stitutions.    Justus  Moser  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the 
Germans,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Romans,  must  not  be  con- 
ceived of  as  more  uncivilised  than  the   modern  peasants   of 
Westphalia,  or  lower  Saxony.     Their  dwelling-houses,  1800 
years  ago,  were,  I  believe,  not  dififerent  from  the  more  common 
ones  in  our  own  days,  and  the  habitations  of  their  chiefs  were 
the  same  as  the  buildings  of  the  middle  ages.     The  notion  that 
the  ancient  Germans  were  savages  is  completely  false;  they 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  uncultivated  country-peojDle, 
to  whom  life  in  towns  was  altogether  unknown.     Venantius 
Fortunatus  in  his  poem  to  Radagunda,  speaks  of  the  ruined 
magnificence  of  her  father's  empire,    and    the   brass- covered 
palaces  of  her  ancestors,  the  kings  of  Thliringia.     Moser  has 
shewn  clearly  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  seeking 
information  respecting  our  forefathers  in  the  forests  of  North 
America,  or  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  yet  people  seem 
at  present  again  inclined  to  go  back  to  their  old  notions.     I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  habitations  of  the  ancient  Germans 
were  the  same  in  every  respect  as  those  of  the  present  time,  for 
in  winter,  e.g.,  they  were  no  doubt  obliged  to  have  lights  in 
the  day-time,  all  the  openings  of  the  house  being  closed  with 
"  Strabo,  vii.  p.  290.     Compare  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  108,  foil. 
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boards,  as  thoy  had  no  <flass  windows;  but  tliis  was  tlic  case 
in  Rome  it«el{";  and  similar  liouscs  still  exist  at  Rome.  I  can- 
not indeed  sec  why  our  ancestors  of  tlie  fourteenth  century 
should  have  been  niucli  more  civilised  than  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Maroboduus,  however,  seems  to  have  had 
a  kingdom  which  was  really  in  a  state  of  civilisation,  with 
feudal  institutions  which  had  arisen  out  of  his  conquest  of 
Bohemia;  forthat  country  had  hefbre  been  Inhabited  by  Boians, 
that  is,  Celts.  Tiberius  intended  to  attack  him  on  two  sides; 
he  himself  assembled  liis  troops  in  Noricum  and  Yindelicia, 
and  his  legate,  Sentius  Saturninus,  was  to  advance  from  tlie 
Rhino  through  the  Ilercynian  and  Thiiringian  forests.  The 
Romans  made  great  preparations,  in  constructing  their  roads 
through  Germany.'-  In  this  campaign  we  meet  witli  the  first 
traces  of  the  unhappy  divisions  which  characterise  tlie  Avhole 
liistory  of  tlie  Germans;  the  northern  tribes  would  not  assist 
Maroboduus,  because  he  had  not  assisted  them ;  he  had  allowed 
their  power  to  be  broken,  so  that  in  fact  they  hardly  could 
assist  him;  they  also  mistrusted  him,  because  they  believed 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  himself  master  over  them,  as 
he  had  over  the  IMarcomanui. 

While  Tiberius  was  engaged  in  vigorous  preparations,  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  revolted.  This  insurrection  lasted 
for  three  years,  and  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  that  the 
Romans  had  ever  had  to  contend  with.  JMaroboduus,  avIio 
must  have  known  that  Tiberius  had  been  preparing  to  wage 
war  against  him,  remained  inactive  during  the  revolt  of  his 
southern  neighbours.  The  Dacians  and  Getae  too  remained 
quiet,  although  they  had  formerly  often  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  made  inroads  into  the  Roman  dominion;  thus  Providence 
again  a.ssisted  the  Romans.  If  a  general  war  had  broken  out, 
Rome  might  have  been  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation. 
Aurjustus  was  seized  w^ith  p;rcat  alarm  and  trembled  at  the 
danger,  for  no  less  than  200,000  enemies  are  said  to  have  been 
in  arms.  Two  men  of  the  name  of  Bato,  one  a  Dalmatian  and 
the  other  a  Pannonian,  and  a  Pannonian  of  the  name  of  Pinnes, 

"  We  find,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  wooden  causeways  or  roads  (limiies) 
like  the  In-id^ifc  over  tlie  Ell>e  at  Ilamburfrli,  whirli  the  IJunians  formed  through 
the  marshes  of  Holhind  and  Westphalia.  They  extend  over  tracts  of  many 
miles,  and  served  as  roads  for  the  Roman  armies.  Tlie  wood  is  now  perfectly 
Mack,  hut  otherwise  it  is  still  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  laiil  down  a  few  years 
ago.  —  N. 
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Avere  the  commanders  of  tlie  insurgents.  Velleius  Paterculus", 
who  fought  in  this  war,  praises  the  intelligence  and  civil- 
isation of  these  tribes,  especially  the  Pannonians;  and  states 
that  nearly  all  of  them  had  Roman  customs,  and  spoke  the 
Latin  language.^'*  In  this  war  the  insurgents  spread  as  far  as 
Macedonia.  A  Roman  army,  which  came  from  Asia,  was 
defeated;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  extraordinary  bravery 
of  the  soldiers,  who  made  up  for  the  mistakes  of  their  com- 
manders, that  the  Romans  ultimately  conquered  the  enemy. 
The  revolted  nations  at  last  separated,  and  Pinnes  was  trea- 
cherously delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  eon 
of  the  Batos.  Pannonia  was  the  first  that  submitted  again  to  the 
Romans,  who  seem  to  have  concluded  peace  on  terms  very 
fiivourable  to  the  rebels,  in  order  to  conciliate  them.  After 
the  close  of  this  war,  Tiberius  was  at  liberty  to  resume  the 
war  against  Maraboduus,  who  well  deserved  a  severe  chas- 
tisement for  having  so  miserably  isolated  himself;  but  another 
occurrence  again  prevented  Tiberius  from  proceeding  against 
him. 


LECTURE  ex. 

Maeoboduus  had  done  nothing  during  the  insurrection  of  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  although  he  must  have  known 
j  that  preparations  had  been  making  against  him.  The  whole  of 
I  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine, 
I  and  the  Westerwald,  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome  as 
I  early  as  the  year  760;  the  Chauci  and  other  tribes  on  the  coasts 
i  of  East  Friesland  and  Oldenburg  were   as  much  subjects   of 
Rome  as  the  Bructeri  and  Cherusci  in  Westphalia.     Quintilius 
Varus,  who  was   descended  from  an  ancient    and   illustrious 
patrician  family,  for  his  ancestors  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  republic,  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  of  in- 
satiable avarice.     AVhen  he  had  the  command  of  the  army  in 
"  ii.  110. 

"  I  believe  that  the  Pannonians  and  Romans  were  kindred  nations,  otherwise 
the  fixcts  above  stated  are.  hardly  credible,  as  the  dominion  of  Kome  had  been  so  . 
recently  estiblished  in  Pannonia. — N. '   (See  Vopiscus,  AureUan.  24.) 
VOL.  iir.  M 
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Germany,  he  conducted  himself  completely  as  if  he  had  been 
governor  in  a  Roman  province,  which  knew  only  compulsion 
and  fear;  but  Arminius',  the  Cheruscan,  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Roman  armies,  probably  in  the  Pun- 
nonian  war,  devised  a  skilful  plan  for  entrapping  him.  As  the 
Germans  had  no  fortified  towns,  it  was  exceedingly  di'Tlcult  to 
keep  off  the  Romans,  or  to  prevent  their  crossing  the  frontiers. 
The  German  horses  were  bad,  but  their  liders  were  superior  to 
the  Romans ;  they  were,  however,  excelled  by  the  Gauls,  on  ac- 
count of  the  better  horses  and  armour  of  the  latter,  who  were 
such  excellent  horsemen  that  henceforth  they  formed  the  flower 
of  the  Roman  armies,  and  most  of  the  technical  terms  in 
horsemanship  Avere  borrowed  from  thera.  Cunning  employed 
against  tyranny  is  not  wrong,  so  that  I  cannot  despise 
the  stratagem  of  Armlnius,  for  the  Germans  had  been  attacked 
by  the  Romans  in  the  most  unjust  manner.  Arminius  had  not 
the  means  to  make  head  against  the  enemy  in  an  open  and 
proud  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cunning, 
which,  in  his  case,  was  certainly  justifiable.  Arminius  had 
served  with  German  horsemen  in  the  Roman  armies;  he  was 
quite  master  of  the  Latin  language;  he  had  obtained  the 
Roman  franchise,  and  the  rank  of  an  equcs.  By  dint  of  the 
greatest  perseverance,  he  and  his  comrades  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  unlimited  confidence  of  Varus,  and  contrived  to 
lull  him  into  security.  Varus  had  his  stationary  camp,  in  which 
he  administered  justice  like  a  Roman  governor  in  his  province, 
and  he  made  his  judicial  functions  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  enriching  himself.  His  conduct  was  like  that  of  the  wicked 
governors  in  Switzerland.  The  Germans  kept  Varus  engaged 
by  fictitious  quarrels  among  themselves,  and  made  him  believe 
that  they  felt  very  happy  at  the  dawn  of  civilisation  among 
them.  The  most  profound  peace  seemed  to  be  established, 
and  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  away  from  the  camp  on 
leave  of  absence."     "While  Varus  was  indulrrino;  in  this  feelinfr 

DO  C 

of  security,  the  tribes  of  lower  Saxony  revolted,  according  to 
a  preconcerted  plan.     Varus  was  induced  to  march  towards 

'  His  name  probably  was  Armin,  and  contained  the  same  root  as  IrmensuL — N. 

'  Roman  soldiers  generally  purchased  their  leave  of  absence  or  exemption 
from  scn'icc,  just  as  was  formerly  done  in  the  German  armies,  and  then  received 
only  a  portion  of  their  pay,  as  was  the  case  in  France  previously  to  the  rcvolu- 
tioa.     Many  such  soMicrs  may  have  been  wandering  about  the  country. — N. 
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the  coimtry  of  tlie  insurgents,  into  wliicli  he  penetrated  a 
considerable  distance.  There  were  several  limites,  or  wooden 
causeways,  through  the  forests  and  marshes,  running  from  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  the  river  Lippe,  and  through  Westphalia  to 
the  river  Weser.  These  roads  were  similar  to  the  one  between 
Saint  Petersburg  and  Novgorod  and  Moscow.  Varus  was  led 
by  the  conspirators  to  abandon  these  straight  roads,  and  as  he 
ventured  deeper  into  the  country,  the  revolt  became  general, 
and  the  Eomans  found  themselves  outwitted.  Varus  tried  to 
retreat  and  reach  the  causeway,  probably  with  a  view  to 
defending  himself  in  the  fortress  of  Aliso  on  the  Lippe.^ 
The  question  about  the  exact  spot  where  the  battle  of  Varus 
was  fought  is  one  of  those  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  only  sensible  and  practical  mode 
of  investigating  the  matter  would  be,  to  examine  from  what 
point  a  Roman  road  may  have  been  made  into  the  country  of 
the  Germans,  and  I  imao-ine  that  Colos-ne  was  a  convenient 
point  to  start  from,  Init  the  difficulties  were  pretty  nearly  the 
same  everywhere.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficxdt  to  determine 
anything  upon  this  point  than  to  trace  Hannibal's  passage  over 
the  Alps. 

On  the  first  day,  Varus  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  at 

once  lost  a  great  part  of  his  baggage.     It  was  with  the  greatest 

difficulty  that  he  formed  a  camp  for   the  night,  and  fortified 

himself     On  the  following   day,  he  was  pressed  still  harder, 

but  he  continued  his  march.     The  terror  and  confusion  in  his 

columns  were  so  great  that  in  the  evening  when  they  were 

j  about  to  pitch  their  camp,  the  soldiers  could  hardly  resist  the 

I  attack.    Varus  was  at  last  quite  overcome  by  the  consciousness 

of  his  hopeless  situation  and  his  responsibility;    and  he  and 

I  several  of  his  officers  put  an  end  to  their  lives.     It  was  pro- 

j  bably  at  that  moment  that  Numonius  Vala   (apparently  the 

person  to  whom  Horace  addressed  his  epistle*),  separated  the 

I  cavalry  from  the  infantry,  and  endeavoured  but  unsuccessfullj', 

I  to  escape  with  his  three  squadrons  {alae).^    They  too  were  over- 

I  whelmed,  just  as  they  deserved  to  be,  for  having  abandoned 


'  Its  exact  situation  is  unknown.  I  think  it  is  not  improbable,  however,  tliat 
I  it  may  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  town  of  Hamm,  as  some 
j  historians  maintain. — N.  ''  i.  15. 

*  The  cavaky  of  each  legion  (6000  foot)  was  called  ala,  and  each  ala  amounted 
ItoSOOmen.— N. 
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their  companions.  On  the  tliinl  day,  the  ■\vholc  of  the  Roman 
army  was  anniliilatcd;  only  a  IVw  escaping  with  tlicir  lives. 
The  Germans  took  awful  vengeance  ii])on  their  oppressors; 
many  of  the  Roman  prisoners  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  Germans,  who  offered  human  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  future.  Three  legions  with  as  many  alac 
and  ten  cohorts  were  cut  to  pieces;  but,  owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate divisions  among  the  Germans,  they  were  unable  to 
make  that  use  of  their  victory  which  Arminius  would  otlicr- 
wise  undoubtedly  have  made.  Many  of  the  Roman  castella 
however  were  taken  and  destroyed;  and  mitch  else  may  have 
been  done,  which  the  Roman  accounts  of  this  catastrophe 
passed  over  in  silence. 

Nonius  Asprcnas,  however,  maintained  himself  with  two 
legions  on  the  Avcstcrn  bank  of  the  Rhine;  the  ever-recurring 
divisions  among  the  Germans  there,  again  prevented  their  pro- 
gress, although  the  nations  endeavoured  to  rise.  L.Cacdicius, 
the  commander  of  Aliso,  was  in  a  desperate  situation.  There 
was  no  hope  of  mercy  for  him;  and  he  defended  himself,  until, 
at  length,  he  discovered  an  opportunity  of  forcing  his  way 
throufrh  the  surroundinix  enemy.  lie  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  with  the  remnants  of  his  brave  garrison,  and  there 
was  enabled  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  As  the  victory 
was  not  followed  up  by  the  Germans,  it  afterwards  gave  rise 
to  the  unfortunate  campaigns  of  revenge  undertaken  by  Ger- 
manicus. 

Tbc  news  of  this  defeat  came  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  Au- 
gustus, wlio  was  one  of  those  men  who  always  fear  the  worst, 
and  who  had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  his  timidity  during  the 
revolt  of  tlic  I*annonians.  At  Rome  the  worst  consequences  were 
apprehended :  it  was  thouglit  that  the  Germans  would  cross  the  J 
Rhine,  and  that  all  Gaul  would  join  them:  a  war  in  the  xVlpsj 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  breakinij  out,  and  Aufjustus  no  doubt  ex- 1 
pected  that  INIaroboduus  also  would  begin  to  move.  But  thati 
king  who  might  now  have  gained  imperishable  fame,  continued] 
in  disgraceful  inactivity,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  hej 
ended  his  life  as  a  state  prisoner  at  Ravenna.     Augustus  wa 
anxious  to  make  a  general  levy;  but  he  encountered  the  grcates 
difficulties,  on  account  of  the  general  disinclination  to  serve 
the  armies,  which  had  lately  and  in  an  inconceivable  nianne 
begun  to  spread  over  all  Italy.     Not  one  hundred  years  beforeJ 
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in  the  wars  of  Marius,  a  man  miglat  with  some  reason  have 
said,  with  Pompey,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  stamp  his  foot 
on  the  ground  to  call  forth  legions;  but  things  had  now  be- 
come so  much  altered,  and  the  unwillin<Tness  to  serve  went  so 
far,  that  fathers  mutilated  the  hands  of  their  sons,  in  order  to 
get  them  exempted  from  military  service.  The  soldiers  were 
taken  from  the  lowest  classes  of  society :  freedmen  were  enlisted, 
and  patrons  were  induced  to  set  their  able-bodied  slaves  free, 
on  condition  of  their  enlisting  in  the  army.  In  former  times, 
a  slave  who  had  given  himself  out  as  a  freeman  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  the  army  would  have  paid  for  his  presumption 
with  his  life. 

The  merit  of  having  stopped  the  course  of  the  Germans  belongs 
to  Nonius  Asprenas  and  Tiberius,  who  was  hastily  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Gaul,  and  continued  the  work  of  averting  the  dano-er, 
by  preventing  the  Germans  from  crossing  over  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Afterwards,  Tiberius  was  called  back  to  Rome, 
and  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus  succeeded  him  in  Gaul. 
He  immediately  prepared  for  an  aggressive  war;  but  Augustus 
did  not  live  to  see  his  success.  I  shall  speak  of  his  campaigns 
hereafter. 

Augustus  was  now  at  a  very  advanced  age.    His  health  had 

greatly  improved;  and,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 

life,  he  was  not  ill  at  all,  or  but  very  slightly.     He  was  now 

an  old  man,  completely  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  who 

became  worse  as  she  advanced  in  years.     She  surrounded  him 

with  those  only  whom  she  herself  liked.    Her  feelings  towards 

Drusus  may  really  have  been  those  of  a  step-mother;  and  it  is 

quite  certain  that  she  entertained  a  mortal  hatred  against  Gcr- 

manicus,  who  had  married  Agrippina,  and  led  an  exemplary 

life  with  her  at  a  time  when  all  domestic  feelings  seem  to  have 

become  extinct  in  every  heart.     Livia  hated  him,  because  he 

was  attached  to   Agrippina  and  his   children  with  his  whole 

heart  and  soul.     She  bore  an  ill-will  towards  Tiberius'  own 

son,   Drusus,   because  he  was  on  too  friendly  terms  with  his 

I  adopted  brother  Germanicus,  although  in  other  respects  he  had 

I  the  character  of  his  father.      The  defeat  of  Varus  had  tlio- 

!  roughly  shaken  Augustus.     He  was  unhappy  during  the  last 

I  years  of  his  life,  which  we  may  regard  as  a  retribution  for  the 

1  crnnes  of  his  earlier  years.     Tiberius  was  to  set  out  to  conduct 

j  a  war  in  Illyricum^  and  Augustus  intended  to  meet  him  at 
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Bencvcutuiii.  1I«-  IkuI  latterly  been  in  the  habit  of  spcncVuig 
the  summer  in  Capreae,  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  most  mag- 
nlfirent  country  in  the  world,  in  order  to  recover  from  his 
troubles  and  cares;  and  in  that  mild  climate  he  preserved  his 
life.  Here  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  soon  after  at  Nola,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  carried,  on  the  19th  of  August,  765,  fourteen 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Tacitus^  says  that  many 
thouixht  it  a  Avonderful  coincidence  that  he  died  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year  on  which  he  had  forced  himself  into  his  first 
consulship;  and  many  spccidations  were  made  about  his  having 
obtained  as  many  consulships  as  ^larius  and  Valerius  Corvus; 
but  it  is  foolish  to  dwell  upon  such  things.  He  died  as  secure 
in  the  possession  of  his  dominion,  as  if  he  had  been  born  on  the 
throne,  and  gave  the  succession  and  his  ring  to  Tiberius,  who 
was  already  invested  with  tribunician  power.  Xo  sensible  man 
could  doubt  that  he  would  take  the  reigns  of  government  into 
his  hands.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention  the  farce 
which  Tiberius  played  on  that  occasion. 

The  body  of  Augustus  was  buried  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary honours.  The  decuriones  of  the  municipium  of  Nola 
carried  it  on  their  shoulders  as  far  as  Bovillae,  where  it  was 
taken  up  l)y  the  Koman  cquites,  and  conveyed  to  the  city. 
The  fmicral  orations  upon  him  were  delivered  in  the  rostra 
Vetera  and  nova  near  the  curia  Julia  by  Tiberius  and  his  son 
Drusus;  whence  afterwards  all  such  speeches  and  proclamations 
of  emperors  were  made  from  the  rostra  nova. 

Aufaistus  had  at  one  time  formed  the  iilan  of  subduinof 
Britain;  but  he  afterwards  gave  it  up.  The  extent  of  the 
Eoman  empire  at  the  death  of  Augustus  was  as  follows:  —  the 
frontier  of  the  empire  was  in  some  parts  beyond  the  Rhine,  for 
Holland  and  a  great  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Frisians  were 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  With  these  exceptions,  however, 
the  Rhine  up  to  the  lake  of  Constance  formed  the  boundary. 
The  frontier  then  ran  along  the  Danube  as  far  as  lower  jMoesia, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  not  yet  masters  of  the  banks  of  that 
river,  which  was  often  passed  and  re-passed  by  the  Sarmatians; 
the  frontier  Avas  further  south,  so  that  Tomi  (Kustenji),  where 
Ovid  lived  in  exile,  Avas  not,  properly  speaking,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.     I  believe  that  the  Vallum  Trajanum 

"  Atinal.  i.  9  ;  viullus  hinc  ipso  de  Augusta  sermo,  plerisque  vana  mirantibut, 
quod  idem  dies  quondam  accepti  imperii  princeps,  et  vitae  supremus. 
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(along  the  ancient  branch  of  the  Danube,  the  salt  water  near 
Pence),  which  bears  a  name  for  which  there  is  not  the  least 
authority,  was  probably  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  is, 
during  the  last  campaign  in  those  regions.     The  Sarmatians 
traversed  the  country  to  the  north  of  it,  without  encountering 
any  resistance.     In  the  time  of  Trajan,  even  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  nay,  the  country  as  far  as  the  Dniester,  were  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome.     The  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  in  Asia 
Minor  was  a  dependency  of  Eome.   Armenia  was  in  a  sort  of 
alliance,  but  likewise  recognised  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  Parthians  had  put  off  a  great  deal  of  their  ancient 
pride;  a  number  of  Parthians  lived  at  Rome  as  hostages,  and 
Phraates  had   returned  the   Roman  standards  of   the  legions, 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  —  an  event  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  and  Horace.    It  is  not  a  very  great  exaggera- 
tion, therefore,  to  say  that  the  Roman  dominion  extended  as 
far  as  India,  though  in  reality  the  Euphrates  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  empire.    Syria,  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Libya,  Africa, 
and  Numidia,  with  its  capital  Cirta,  were  Roman  provinces. 
The  kingdom  of  Numidia  had  been  overthrown  by  Caesar;  the 
learned  Juba  had  received  from  Augustus,  as  a  compensation, 
the  western  part  of  Algiers  and  Morocco,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Bocchus.  The  dominion  of  Rome  extended  as  far  as  Fezzan.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  extend  it  even  into  the  countries  about 
the  Niger;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  at  times,  those  coun- 
tries may  have  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  at  least  by 
embassies  and  tribute,  though  we  know   nothing  about  the 
matter,  except  that  there  was  a  road  for  caravans  leading  to 
Fezzan  and  Cydamus.    Garama  in  Fezzan^   was  inhabited  by 
the  Garamantes;  and  Roman  ruins  and  inscriptions  have  lately 
been  found  there  by  the  learned  traveller,  Ouseley.     In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  we  also  find  mention  of  a  successful  expe- 
dition against  the  Blemmyes  in  Dongola,  and   of  another    to 
Yemen,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  under  Aelius  Gallus, which  how- 
ever was  a  complete  failure.     The  number  of  Roman  citizens 
had  been  very  much  increased  in  the  western  provinces,  and  it 
was  from  these  countries  that  the  legions  were  raised. 

The  forces  of  the  empire  consisted  of  forty-seven  legions,  and 
a  proportionate  number  of  cohorts.  The  legions  were  not  levied 
in  Italy,  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity,  the  army  being  more 
^  In  D'Anville's  map  there  is  a  niistakehere. — Ni 
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and  more  formed  of  uuxiliaandcoliorts.  More  than  nine-tentlis 
of  the  army  certainly  consisted  of  new  citizens.  The  franchit-e, 
liowevcr,  was  then  of  little  value,  exemption  from  taxes  being 
by  no  means  always  implied  in  it. 

The  civil  legit^lation  of  Augustus,  unlike  that  of  Caesar, 
aimed  at  improving  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation.  Caesar 
had  intended  to  arrange  the  chaos  of  the  Koman  laws  into  one 
code;  an  undertaking  like  the  civil  legislation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Avhich  would  have  been  very  praiseworthy;  for,  however 
sad  and  dangerous  it  is  to  make  new  law-books,  it  is  quite  a 
difTorcnt  thing  to  bring  existing  laws  into  unity  and  harmony. 
The  lex  Aelid  Sentia  deserves  great  praise ;  but  the  legislation 
of  Augustus  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  arbitrary:  he  wished  to 
correct  morals  by  fighting  against  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  general  disinclination  to  enter  into  a  | 
legal  marriage,  and  Koman  citizens  lived  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  concubinage  with  slaves,  so  that  the  children  were  and  re- 
mained slaves,  or  at  the  best  became  freedmen.  The  free 
population  had,  in  consequence,  decreased  enormously,  and  this 
state  of  things  was  still  extending.  In  the  registers  found  at 
Pompeii,  containing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  trade 
corporations,  among  twenty  persons,  ten  were  freedmen,  and  only 
one  in  twenty,  at  the  utmost,  was  an  ingenuus.  Xow  Augustus 
was  quite  right  in  trying  to  counteract  such  a  system ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment, by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  shews  how  impotent 
legislation  is,  when  it  attempts  to  turn  back  the  current  of"  the 
times.  Its  enactments  about  honour,  the  jus  trium  liberorum,  and 
the  like,  were  of  no  avail." 


LECTURE  CXI.i 

The  later  portion  of  the  history  of  the  republic,  though  deeply 
disheartening,  yet  cannot  but  enlist  our  sympathies;  it  is  the 

'  Tliis  Lecture  concludes  the  course  of  the  winter,  1828 — 29,  and  was  delivered 
on  the  1st  of  Ai>ril,  1829. 

'  This  and  the  following  lecture  contain  sonic  things  which  have  been  already 
stated  in  the  preceding  lectures;  but  the  editor  could  not  avoid  the  repetition 
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end  of  a  life  conducted  on  a  certain  deliberate  plan,  and  tlie 
unavoidable  issue  of  tlie  events  wliich  preceded  it.  In  the 
history  which  now  follows,  things  are  different ;  for  the  history 
of  the  empire  is  no  longer  the  continuation  of  that  wliich  was 
attractive  and  pleasing  to  us  in  the  earlier  history  of  Rome; 
and  the  people,  who  formerly  awakened  our  greatest  interest, 
now  form  a  thoroughly  corrupted  mass.  Force  now  decides 
everything;  and  the  history  itself  is  confined  to  an  individual, 
ruling  over  upwards  of  a  hundred  millions  of  men,  and  to  the 
few  who,  next  to  him,  are  the  first  in  the  state.  The  western 
parts  of  the  Eoman  world  preserved  a  feeble  bond  of  unity  in 
the  language  which  was  spoken  by  all  persons  of  education, 
but  wliich  in  the  provinces  degenerated  into  a  jargon.  In  the 
East,  Greek  nationality  was  again  established. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Roman  empire  is  interesting  only 
as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  world;  but  as  a  national  or 
political  history  it  is  sad  and  discouraging  in  tlie  highest  de- 
gree. We  see  that  things  had  come  to  a  point  at  which  no 
earthly  power  could  afford  any  help ;  we  now  have  the  deve- 
lopment of  dead  powers,  instead  of  that  of  a  vital  energy. 
During  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Hannibalian  war,  there 
still  existed  in  the  republic,  a  vital  power  which  could  afford 
relief  in  critical  moments;  but  it  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  state  seems  to  have  become  incapable  of 
rising  to  a  crisis;  the  soul  had  gradually  withdrawn  from  the 
body,  and  at  last  left  it  a  lifeless  mass. 

But  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  is  nevertheless  worth 
a  careful  study,  and  as  far  as  practical  application  is  concerned, 
it  is  even  of  greater  importance  than  the  history  of  the  repub- 
lic; for  the  theologian  and  jurist  must  be  familiar  with  it,  in 
order  to  understand  their  own  respective  departments  and  their 
history.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of  wonder  with  us, 
that  persons  were  formerly  so  much  engaged  in  studying  the 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors.  At  present  it  is  too  much 
neglected.  I  might  have  concluded  these  lectures  with  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  to  which  I  hope  to  carry  my  History  of 

withoxit  materially  altering  the  form  of  the  lectures,  which  he  did  not  think  him- 
self justified  in  doing.  The  cause  of  the  repetition  is,  that  the  remaining  lec- 
tures, from  the  111th  to  the  end,  were  delivered  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  ones,  viz.  in  the  summer  of  1829,  and  fomied  a  distinct  course  by 
themselves,  to  which  only  one  hour  in  every  week  was  devoted,  which  will  ac- 
count for  tlie  greater  condensation  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject. — See 
the  Preface. 
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Rome;  but  the  consideration  of  its  practical  usefulness  has 
induced  me  to  relate  to  you  the  history  of  the  emperors  also, 
thou<rh  the  shortness  of  our  time  does  not  allow  me  to  f^lve 
you  anything  more  than  brief  surveys  and  sketches.  All  that 
remains  of  tlic  republican  constitution  arc  mere  simulacra  of 
what  it  once  was. 

If  we  had  Tacitus  complete,  we  should  have  the  history  of 
the  early  period  of  the  empire  in  one  of  the  greatest  works  ot  an- 
tiquity. Ills  Historiae  and  Annales  extended  over  the  period  from 
the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
AVith  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  i\\c  Annales  were  divided  by 
their  author,  the  common  opinion,  from  which  scarcely  any  one 
has  ever  ventured  to  differ,  except  in  points  of  secondary  import- 
ance, is  that  the  Annales  were  completed  with  the  sixteenth 
book.  But  this  is  to  my  mind  an  impossibility ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  highly  probable  that  they  consisted  of  twenty  books,  as 
I  have  stated  elsewhere.  Wherever  we  have  Tacitus  for  our 
guide,  it  would  be  foolish  to  seek  for  any  further  light,  but 
many  parts  of  his  Annales  are  wanting;  and  in  those  cases,  we 
are  unfortunately  obliged  to  follow  Dion  Cassius  and  Suetonius. 
The  work  of  the  former  is  mutilated  in  the  part  relating  to 
this  period;  and  that  of  the  latter  is  but  a  poor  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Tacitus'  guidance:  Suetonius  did  not  know 
himself  what  he  wanted  to  make  of  his  work.  His  history  is 
written  in  the  form  of  biographies;  and  this  idea  is  quite  right; 
but  he  had  no  j)lan:  he  Avanders  about  from  one  subject  to 
another;  in  consequence  of  which  his  biographies  are  without 
a  definite  character.  In  the  commencement  of  his  Annales, 
Tacitus  assumes  that  the  previous  history  of  Tiberius  is  known 
to  his  readers.  What  works  he  would  have  referred  to  as 
introductory  to  his  history  of  that  emperor  cannot  easily  be 
ascertained;  it  may  however  have  been  the  history  of  Seneca, 
the  father  of  the  pliilosopher  Seneca,  which  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  best^;  or  the  history  written  by  Servilius  Nonianus, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  an  historian  of  that  period.^ 

As   therefore  Tacitus  does  not  give  us  an  account  of  the 
early  life  of  Tiberius,   I   shall  endeavour  to  supply  it.*     He 

'  Sec  Niebuhr's  Ciceronis,  Livii,  et  Senecae  Fragmenta,  p. 104. 

»  Quintilian,  x.  1.  §  102;  Pliny,  Epist.  i.  13. 

*  There  are  excellent  materials  for  it  in  Vellcius  raterculus,  who,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  personal  character,  is  one  of  the  mo^t  ingenious  writers  of 
antiquity.     He  very  much  resembles,  in  his  manner  ajid  all'cctation,  the  French 
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was  the  elder  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia  Dru- 
silla.  His  father  had  been  quaestor  of  the  dictator  Caesar; 
but  after  Caesar's  death  he  joined  the  party  of  the  republicans, 
and  in  this  he  may  have  been  in  earnest.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi  (711)  he  declared  for  L.  Antonius  and  Fulvia,  when 
they  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusinian  war,  since  he  could 
not  expect  to  be  pardoned  by  Augustus.  When  the  war  of 
Perusia  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  L.  Antonius,  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nei'o  fled  with  his  family  to  Naples,  and  thence  to 
Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  His  son  Tiberius,  who  was  born  in 
710,  acording  to  the  Catonian  aera,  was  then  in  his  second 
year,  and  his  life  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  As  Pompeius 
did  not  receive  them  in  the  way  that  Claudius  Nero  had 
expected,  he  took  refuge  with  Antony  in  Greece.  Afterwards 
he  returned  with  Antony  to  Italy,  as  an  amnesty  had  been 
proclaimed  in  the  peace  of  Brundusium  for  all  those  who  were 
with  Antony,  which  was  followed  by  the  general  amnesty  in 
the  peace  with  Sext.  Pompeius.  Livia  Drusilla  was  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  not  connected 
by  blood  with  the  tribune  and  consul  of  that  name,  for  his 
real  name  was  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  he  had  been 
adopted  by  one  Livius.  Tiberius  was  thus  connected  with 
the  Claudian  family,  both  on  his  father's  and  his  mother's 
side ;  and  he  inherited  from  both  his  parents  the  fearful  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  the  Claudii. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  to  Rome,  he 
was  compelled  by  Augustus  to  give  up  his  wife  Livia  to  him, 
She  was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  gave  birth 
to  Drusus  in  the  Palatium.  Tiberius,  as  the  step-son  of  the 
emperor,  was  educated  as  a  young  man  of  the  highest  rank, 
though  nobody  then  thought  of  his  becoming  the  successor  of 
Augustus.  Augustus  hoped  in  vain  to  become  a  father  by 
Livia;  but  he  afterwards  set  his  heart  upon  Marcellus,  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  Julia,  and  then  upon  Julia's  children 
by  Agrippa.  Tiberius  had  therefore  no  particular  reasons  for 
entertaining  great  expectations.     His  education  was  conducted 

historians  of  the  18th  century,  especially  those  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.;  but 
apart  from  the  bad  features  in  liis  character,  he  was  a  man  of  great  experience : 
he  had  seen  much,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  Where  he 
had  no  occasion  to  distort  the  truth,  he  is  trustworthy  and  is  an  excellent 
historical  source :  his  narrative  is  uncommonly  beautiful. — N. 
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with  great  care;  it  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
completely  Greek,  and  conducted  by  Greek  grammarians  and 
philosophers.  lie  possessed  extraordinary  talents,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly industrious. 

He  was  employed  in  public  business  at  a  very  early  age;  he 
first  obtained  the  quaestura  Ostiensis,  and  was  then  sent  to 
Armenia,  lie  shewed  uncommon  activity  and  ability  in  all 
he  undertook;  and,  although  no  one  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
him  as  the  future  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  yet  his  per- 
sonal character  attracted  considerable  attention;  for  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  in  the 
civil  administration.  He  was  however  very  early  a  person  of 
great  dissimulation,  with  a  strong  inclination  to  vice,  which  he 
indulged  in,  but  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal.  He  had 
scarcely  any  friend,  and  stood  forth  as  a  man  of  a  reserved  and 
dark  nature,  for  he  had  no  confidence  in  any  one  except  his 
mother.  He  was  particularly  reserved  towards  those  who  stood 
between  him  and  Augustus,  such  as  Agrippa  and  young 
Marcellus.  This  mistrust,  which  was  nourished  as  much  by 
circumstances  as  by  his  own  disposition,  had  the  same  unfortu- 
nate consequences  for  his  character,  as  in  the  case  of  the  empe- 
ror Paul  I.  of  Eussia,  who  always  fancied  that  persons  were 
plotting  against  his  life.  Tiberius  was  otherwise  a  man  of  very 
great  talents;  and  he,  his  brother  Drusus,  and  his  nephew 
Germanicus,  were  unquestionably  the  greatest  generals  in  the 
Roman  empire  at  that  time.  Nature  had  done  very  much  for 
him;  he  possessed  a  strong  intellect,  great  wit,  unwearied  in- 
dustry, a  body  of  the  happiest  organization,  and  a  beautiful 
and  majestic  figure.  His  statues  are  so  beautiful  that  it  is  s 
real  delight  to  look  at  them.^  In  addition  to  all  this,  Tibcriu: 
was  an  extremely  good  speaker. 

After  the  death  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  about  whose  hostility 
towards  Tiberius  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  Livia  and 
Augustus  (who  began  more  and  more  to  rely  upon  him)  con- 
cocted the  plan  of  making  Tiberius  marry  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Agrippa,  Avho  was  leading  a  highly  dissolute  life,  and  was 
really  a  shameless  woman.  Tiberius  consented  very  reluctantly, 
although  this  marriage  drew  him  so  much  nearer  to  Augustus, 

*  Anpnstns  and  Tilicrius  have  the  finest  heads  anionfr  all  the  Roman  empe- 
rors; that  of  M.  Aurclius  is  distiIlgui^hc(J  for  its  ^mild  and  benevolent  expres- 
sion.—  N. 
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and  at  tlie  same  time  increased  the  possibility  of  his  succeedino- 
his  father-in-law.  The  sons  of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  Cains  and 
Lucius  Caesar,  whom  Augustus  had  adopted,  were  as  yet  alive, 
and  stood  between  Tiberius  and  the  monarch.  The  loose  con- 
duct of  his  wife  Julia  brought  upon  him  humiliations  which 
his  pride  and  haughtiness  were  unable  to  get  over,  and  which 
made  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  therefore 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  he  knew  that  remonstrances 
would  not  work  any  change  in  Julia's  conduct.^  Augustus  re- 
fused to  allow  Tiberius  to  absent  himself;  but  the  latter  carried 
his  plan  into  effect  notwithstanding,  and  went  to  Ehodes,  a  step 
which  Augustus  took  so  ill  that,  in  spite  of  his  great  military 
services  in  the  wars  against  tlie  Eaetians,  Vindelicians,  and 
Pannonians,  he  woidd  not  afterwards  permit  him  to  return  to 
Kome.  Seven  years  thus  passed  away,  until,  after  the  death  of 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  Livia  prevailed  upon  Augustus  to 
allow  Tiberius  to  come  back.  The  monarch  had,  on  many 
occasions,  spoken  of  Tiberius  with  such  indignation  that  even 
private  persons  thought  they  would  please  the  emperor  by 
treating  Tiberius  with  contempt.  Meantime,  Augustus  had 
sent  Julia  into  exile;  which  however  had  not  wrought  any 
change  in  his  feelings  towards  Tiberius;  and  it  was  only 
through  the  solicitations  of  Livia,  who  then  exercised  absolute 
sway  over  Augustus,  that  her  son  obtained  permission  to  re- 
turn. His  brother  Drusus  had  died  many  years  before;  and, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Eome,  Tiberius  and  Agrippa  Postumus 
were  adopted  by  Augustus;  but  not  long  afterwards,  Agrippa 
was  banished  on  account  of  his  savage  and  intractable  character. 
It  was  now  obvious  to  everj^  one  that  Tiberius  would  be  the 
successor  of  Augustus.  He  obtained  the  tribunician  power, 
and  on  public  occasions  sat  by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  who 
thus  formally,  though  silently  pointed  him  out  as  his  successor. 
During  the  period  which  now  followed,  down  to  the  death  of 
his  step-father,  Tiberius  served  his  country  in  various  ways :  he 
carried  on  great  and  difficult  wars,  as  during  the  great  insur- 
rection of  the  Pannonians  and  Illyrians  who  were  conquered 
by  him.     Afterwards  he  undertook  the  command  in  Germany, 

^  The  intricacies  of  the  family  of  Augustus  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
families  of  Cosmo  cle  Medici  and  Philip  II. ;  for,  in  all  these  three  cases,  we  find 
the  members  of  the  same  family  conspiring  and  plotting  against  one  another 
with  as  much  cunning  and  malignity,  as  though  they  had  been  born  personal 
enemies.  —  N. 
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and  thwarted  tlic  liopcs  wliicli  tlic  Germans  entertained  In  re- 
gard to  the  results  of  their  victory  over  Varus.     On  the  19th 
of  August,  A.D.  19,  Augustus  died  at  Nola,  Avhither  Tiberius, 
Avho  was  on  his  way  to  Jllyricuin,  was  hastily  called  back  by  a 
messenger  of  his  mother.     7\ugustus  had  made  a  regular  will, 
in  whicli  he  had  appointed  Tiberius  the  heir  of  two-thirds  of 
his  property,  whereas  with  liis  usual  dissimulation  he  lind  made 
no  provision   respecting   the  government,  as   if  he   had   had 
nothing  to  decide  on  that  point.     However,  all  the  necessary 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  Tiberius, 
and  the  praetorian  cohorts  were  immediately  called  upon  to 
take  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.     He  was  cautious  in  the 
exercise  of  his  tribunicinn  authority,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  highest  power,  and  by  which  he  could  assemble  the  senate, 
stop  its  proceedings  and,  in  fact,  exercise  a  complete  command 
over  it.    After  the  body  of  Augustus  had  been  carried  to  Rome 
and  deposited  in  the  ^Mausoleum,   and  Tiberius  and  his  son 
Drusus  had  delivered  the  funeral  orations,  there  remained  for 
him  but  one  more  step  to  take,  that  is,  to  put  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty.    He  was  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
or  at  least  at  the  close  of  the  fifty-fifth.     His  conduct  on  that 
occasion  shews  us  at  once  that  remarkable  dissimulation  and 
cunning,  which  had  been  fostered  by  his  fear  of  being  plotted 
against.      He  was  not  timid  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  secret  enemy.     He  had  by  this 
time   acquired  a  perfect  mastery  in  dissembling   his  lusts,  and 
his  mistrust.    He  does  not  resemble  Cromwell  in  other  respects; 
but  he  was,  like  him,  one  of  those  characters  who  never  express 
their  real  sentiments,  for  fear  of  being  betrayed,  or  of  saying 
more  than  they  want  to  say.     He  was  anxious  to  appear  as  a 
moral  man,  while  in  secret  he  abandoned  himself  to  lusts  and 
debaucheries  of  every  kind.     Fortunately  such  characters  are 
met  with  oftener  in  ordinary  life  than  among  men  of  power 
and  influence.    In  accordance  with  this  character,  Tiberius  now 
played  the  farce  which  is  so  admirably  but  painfully  described 
by  Tacitus'^:  he  declined  accepting  the  imperium,  and  made 
the  senate  beg  and  intreat  him  to  accept  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  good.     In   the  end    Tiberius  yielded,  inasmuch  as  he 
compelled  the  senate  to  oblige  him  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment. This  painful  scene  forms  the  beginning  of  Tacitus'  Annals. 

^  Annul,  i.  11,  folL 
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The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  marked  by  insurrections  among 
the  troops  in  Pannonia  and  on  the  Rhine.  Augustus  had  es- 
tablished regular  garrisons  in  fortified  camps  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire,  where  the  soldiers  were  stationed  winter  and 
summer,  until  they  were  old  men.  After  having  been  in  a 
legion  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  they  were  to  remain  for  a 
time  under  the  vexilla  as  a  sort  of  I'eserve,  and  then  they  were 
to  become  free.  According  to  the  system  of  Augustus,  the  old 
legion  was  then  broken  up,  the  men  received  settlements  as 
military  colonists,  and  a  new  legion  was  formed.  This  system 
was  a  great  hardship  both  for  the  provinces  and  the  soldiers, 
but  was  nevertheless  admirable,  inasmuch  as  it  kept  the  men 
always  in  a  condition  to  fight;  but  they  were  a  terror  to  the 
provinces,  which  were  plundered  and  ransacked  by  the  officers 
as  well  as  by  the  soldiers.  Now  those  legions  had  been  obliged 
to  serve  longer  than  the  law  required.  This  led  them  to  break 
out  in  an  open  rebellion,  which  is  beautifully  described  by 
Tacitus'',  to  whose  work  I  refer  you.  Drusus  quelled  the  in- 
surrection in  lUyricum,  and  Germanicus  that  on  the  Rhine; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  in  reality  the  government 
that  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  soldiers  obtained  favourable 
terms;  the  hardships  of  the  service  were  lightened,  and  the 
advantages  which  they  were  to  have  as  reserves  were  secured 
to  them,  although  in  after-times  this  last  promise  was  often 
violated ;  their  leaders,  however,  were  put  to  death. 


LECTURE  CXII. 

The  elections  of  magistrates  had  until  then  been  held  in  the 
ancient  forms,  although  those  proceedings  were  a  mere  farce : 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  senate,  which  elected  the  candidates  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign ;  and  popular  elec- 
tions ceased  altogether.  This  measure  produced  in  reality  so 
little  change,  that  Tacitus  gives  to  it  scarcely  a  passing  word ; 
for  the  Roman  people  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  persons 

^  Annul,  i.  16,  foil. 
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as  early  as  tlie  reign  of  Augustus,  and  llu^y  were  tlic  worst 
part  of  tlie  nation ;  wliereas  the  senate  was  a  select  body  of 
citizens  chosen  from  all  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
]5ut  a  more  important  change  introduced  by  Tiberius  was  the 
drawing  up  of  lists,  according  to  Avhich  the  provinces  Avere 
assignc<l. 

The  reign  of  Tiberius^  Avhich  lasted  for  twenty-three  years, 
that  is  till  A.  D.  oT,  is  by  no  means  rich  in  events;  the  early 
period  of  it  only  is  celebrated  for  the  wars  of  Germanicus  in 
Germany.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  these  wars,  as  our 
time  is  too  limited;  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  them,  as 
well  as  every  thing  else  for  which  I  can  refer  yon  to  Tacitus. 
The  war  of  Germanicus  was  carried  into  Germany  as  far  as  the 
river  AVescr,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  that  the  llomans 
thought  it  necessary  to  employ  such  numerous  armies  against 
tribes  which  had  no  fortified  towns.  When  such  hosts  of 
Romans  arrived  in  Germany,  the  only  refuge  of  tlie  natives 
was  to  withdraAV  into  their  forests  and  the  impassable  districts. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Komans  always  committed  the 
same  mistake  there,  that  .is,  they  penetrated  too  far  into  the 
country,  in  the  hope  of  making  an  imposing  impression  upon 
the  enemy,  and  of  thus  inducing  them  to  submit.  They  made 
military  roads  with  bridges  across  the  marshes  in  Overyssel, 
tlie  lower  territory  of  Mllnstcr  and  on  the  river  Lippe  into  the 
heart  of  Germany.  A  more  gradual  but  steady  progress  would 
have  met  with  surer  success;  but  the  Romans  do  not  appear 
to  have  thought  it  worth  their  Avhile  to  conquer  the  country; 
for  if  they  had  got  it,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  but  a 
wilderness:  the  main  cause  of  their  not  permanently  occupying 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  that  they  would  not,  their 
only  object  being  to  protect  the  frontier  of  the  empire.  \Ce 
may  thank  Heaven  that  they  gave  up  the  conquest,  and  that 
Tlbeiius,  probably  from  his  jealousy  of  Germanicus,  called 
him  back  after  hi.s  last  brilliant  feats.  The  Germans  on  the 
Weserhad  suffered  a  great  defeat,  but  A.  Caecina's  forces  were 
nearly  destroyed.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  Germans  conduc- 
ted the  Avar  shews  that  the  notions  Avhich  some  persons  have 
of  them  are  of  the  most  perverse  kind:  they  must  have  been 
sufficiently  civilised  to  know  hoAv  to  form  large  armies,  and 
to  keep  them  together  ready  to  fight,  AA'hen  an  oppartunity- 
offered  itself  or  necessity  required  it. 
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But  Tiberius  did  everything  to  maintain  peace;  for  lie  had  a 
great  dislike  to  giving  his  generals  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves,  and  he  therefore  gladly  connived  even  at  any 
blunder  they  might  make:  he  even  shut  his  eyes  to  the  affront 
offered  to  him  in  Armenia  and  Parthia,  when  the  king  whom 
he  had  given  to  the  Parthians  was  expelled.  Hence  the  history 
of  his  reign  after  the  German  wars  becomes  more  and  more 
confined  to  the  interior  and  to  his  family.  He  had  an  only 
son,  Drusus,  by  his  first  wife  Agrippina;  and  Germanicus,  the 
son  of  his  brother  Drusus,  was  adopted  by  him.  Drusus  must 
have  been  a  young  man  deserving  of  praise;  but  Germanicus 
was  the  adored  darling  of  the  Roman  people,  and  with  justice: 
he  was  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father,  the  hero  of  the 
German  wars.  If  it  is  true  that  Drusus  longed  to  see  Augustus 
restore  the  republic,  it  shews  a  great  and  noble  soul,  although 
the  scheme  itself  was  very  fantastic.  The  republic  could  not 
have  existed  for  a  single  year  without  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  constitution — ;a  just  punishment  for  the  prodigious  con- 
quests it  had  made,  and  for  the  sins  it  had  committed  against 
the  world.  Germanicus  had  declined  the  sovereignty,  which 
his  legions  had  offered  to  him  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  and 
he  remained  faithful  to  his  adopted  father,  although  he  certainly 
could  not  love  him.  Tiberius,  however,  had  no  faith  in  virtue, 
because  he  himself  was  destitute  of  it;  he  therefore  mistrusted 
Germanicus,  and  removed  him  from  his  victorious  legions. 
His  mistrust  was  increased  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Germanicus  was  received  in  his  triumph  by  all  classes  at  Rome. 
Tiberius,  who  was  conscious  of  his  own  vices  and  his  tyranny, 
although  he  concealed  them  from  the  world,  could  not  look 
otherwise  than  with  hatred  upon  a  noble  character  like  that  of 
Germanicus :  he  dreaded  the  contrast  between  himself  and  the 
pure  virtue  of  the  other.  It  may,  however,  have  been  as  much 
anxiety  for  the  good  of  his  son,  as  the  torment  arising  from 
this  consciousness  of  moral  inferiority  to  Germanicus,  which 
induced  Tiberius  to  confer  upon  the  latter  the  commission 
which  Agrippa  had  once  held,  to  undertake  the  administration 
of  the  res  Orientis,  to  superintend  the  eastern  frontiers  and 
provinces.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  received  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  at  Rome;  but  he  died  very  soon  afterwards, 
whether  by  a  natural  death  or  by  poison,  is  a  question  upon 
which  the  ancients  themselves  are  not  agreed.     I  am,  however, 
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inclined  to  believe,  tliat  liis  deatli  was  a  natural  one;  for  the 
statements  brought  forward  against  Fiso  refer  to  sorcery  rather 
than  to  poison ;  of  the  former  there  seem  to  have  been  proofs, 
and  supcrjr'tltlon  was  then  very  prevalent',  and  a  person  who 
coidd  resurt  to  sorcery,  would  not  be  likely  to  attempt  poison. 
Lichtcnberg  says  somewhere,  "  When  people  cease  to  believe 
in  God,  they  believe  in  ghosts."  It  is  not  indeed  incredible 
that  Piso  may  have  attempted  to  murder  Germanicus;  but  his 
conduct  towards  him  under  a  prince  like  Tiberius  is  to  me 
unaccountable  and  a  perfect  mystery.  He  was  insolent  indeed 
towards  Germanicus,  and  must  have  believed  that  such  be- 
haviour would  please  Tiberius;  but  how  could  he  mistake  the 
character  of  Tiberius  so  much  as  not  to  see  that  Tiberius  would 
sacrifice  him,  if  the  matter  should  ever  come  to  be  discussed? 
Even  if  the  emperor  luul  in  his  heart  approved  of  the  crime, 
yet  he  would  have  been  obliged  publicly  to  punish  the  criminal. 
In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  these  occurrences  were  already  too 
remote,  the  most  different  reports  were  cuiTcnt  about  them, 
and  the  historian  does  not  express  himself  decisively  upon  the 
point.'^  The  crime  of  poisoning  Germanicus  might  have  been 
overlooked  by  Tiberius,  but  Piso's  insulting  and  publicly 
reviling  that  prince  was  of  itself  a  violation  of  the  majestas,  as 
Germanicus  was  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius.  But  the  most 
surprising  thing  was  yet  to  come.  When  Germanicus  was 
sent  as  Piso's  successor,  Piso,  instead  of  at  once  giving  up  to 
him  his  province  of  Syria,  refused  to  quit  it,  opposed  the  com- 
mands of  Tiberius,  and  collected  troops  with  the  intention  of 
marching  to  Rome.     This  is  to  me  the  most  mysterious  phcno- 

'  See  Tacitus,  Annul,  ii.  69,  foil.;  Dion Cas.sius, Ivii.  18;  Sucton.  Callg.  1,  foil. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'  we  meet  with  two  similar  cases  of 
suspected  poison  in  the  royal  family  of  France.  If  we  read  the  descriptions  of 
the  corpses,  the  crime  seems  very  probable ;  but  other  circumstances  arc  against 
it,  and  the  tnith  has  never  been  ascertained  to  this  day.  The  one  case  is  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  incapable  of  such 
a  crime,  because,  witli  all  his  vices,  he  possessed  a  certain  frankness  and  straight- 
forwardness; hut  I  cannot  say  this  of  the  detestable  persons  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  The  second  case  is  that  of  thcDukedeCboiscul,  who  was  charged 
with  liaving  poisoned  the  Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XV.  Tlie  prince  was  a 
very  pious  and  devout  person :  Choiseul,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  frivolous 
freethinker,  and  knew  tliat  he  was  hated  by  the  Datipliin.  It  is  therefore  said 
that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  prince,  that  lie  might  not  prevent  tlie  abolition 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  after  the  demise  of  Louis  XV.  Choiseul  j 
might  be  sure  of  his  post. — N. 
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mcnon  in  all  Roman  history,  and  is  one  of  the  instances  in 
which  secret  intrigues,,  and  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
occurrences  of  a  reigning  family,  defy  all  attempts  at  clearing 
them  up.  Piso  and  his  wife  ]\Iunatia  Plancina,  a  daughter  of 
the  orator  Muuatius  Plancus,  were  condemned,  but  they 
carried  their  secret  with  them  to  the  grave.  There  were  sus- 
picions that  Li  via  herself  had  given  Piso  secret  instructions  to 
poison  Germanicus,  as  she  had  little  to  fear  from  the  anger  of 
Tiberius,  and  was  wicked  enough  not  to  spare  even  her  own 
grandson;  but  this  was  probably  no  more  than  a  conjecture. 

The  death  of  Piso  was  soon  followed  by  the  prosecutions 
for  the  crimen  majestatis,  that  is,  quite  indefinable  accusations 
against  which  no  one  could  protect  himself     Charges  of  this 
kind  had  occurred  very  seldom  during  the  time  of  the  republic; 
but  even  then  had  the  most  different  meanings,   and  were 
properly  speaking  applicable  to  every  thing.     The  prosecution 
was  mostly  directed  against  persons   who,  by  their  personal 
fault,  had  brought  misfortunes  upon  the  state.     In  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  any  offence  against  the  person  of  the  imperator 
had  by  some  law  with  which  we  are  not  further  acquainted, 
been  made  a  crimen  majestatis,  as  though  it  had  been  committed 
against   the    republic    itself      This  crimen   in    its    undefined 
character  was  a  fearful  thino;;  for  hundreds  of  offences  mio-ht 
be  made  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  law  concernino;  it. 
All  these  deplorable  cases   were  tried  by   the   senate^  which 
formed  a  sort  of  condemning  machine  set  in   motion  by  the 
tyrant,  just  like  the  national  convention   under   Robespierre. 
Many  things  were   treated  as  a  crimen   majestatis,  which  had 
in  reality  nothing  to  do  with   it.     Persons  who   dishonoured 
members  of  the  emperor's  family,  for  example,  or  those   who 
cominitted  adultery  with  the  imperial  princesses,  were  guilty 
of  the  crimen  majestatis.     In  the  eai'ly  part  of  Tiberius'   reign, 
these  prosecutions  occurred  very  rarely;  but  there  gradually 
arose  a  numerous  class  of  denouncers  {delatoj^es) ,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  bring  to  trial  any   one    whom  the   emperor 
disliked.     Tiberius  himself  acted  the  part  of  a  neutral  person 
in  these  proceedings;  but  the  senate  got  by  degrees  into  the 
fearful  habit  of  condemning  every   one  tliat  was  brought  to 
trial,   and  of  looking  to    nothing  but  the    pleasure    of  the 
emperor.     Such  things,  as  I  said  before,  did  not  often  happen 
during  the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the 
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monarcliy  was  tlicn  In  a  tolerably  liappy  condition.  Tiberius 
lived  very  retired,  but  with  becoming  dignity  and  moderation, 
and  took  great  pains  about  the  manner  in  which  he  appeared 
before  the  public.  lie  treated  the  eminent  men  of  the  nation 
with  distinction,  and  maintained  a  strict  economy  in  the 
finances.  Augustus,  who  had  not  been  very  economical,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  was  even  in  financial  difficulties,  had 
made  the  accounts  of  the  treasury  known  to  the  public,  but 
Tiberius,  who  amassed  enormous  treasures,  kept  the  accounts 
secret.  The  indirect  taxes  in  Italy  were  increased  and  some 
new  ones  were  imposed. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  as  long  as  the  aged  Livia  was 
alive;  but  even  then  far-sighted  men  were  not  Avithout  their 
apprehensions  as  to  what  would  happen  after  her  death,  for, 
while  Tiberius  treated  graciously  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  he  was  open  to  nobody.  He  feared  his  mother 
to  the  very  end  of  her  life;  but  his  attachment  to  her  had 
ceased  long  before.  She  was  a  Avicked  and  terrible  woman, 
but  still  the  great  length  of  her  life  was  fortunate  for  Rome, 
at  least  for  those  Avho  had  forgotten  the  old  times.  After  her 
death,  there  was  no  one  whom  Tiberius  had  to  fear,  and  he 
acted  as  he  pleased.  His  virtues,  Avhich  had  been  developed 
by  his  former  activity,  and  had  been  kept  somewhat  alive  by 
the  authority  of  others  Avhom  he  was  obliged  to  please,  and  to 
whom  he  had  to  render  an  account  of  his  actions,  now  became 
completely  extinct.  His  dark  and  tyrannical  nature  got  the 
upper  hand :  the  hateful  side  of  his  character  became  daily 
more  developed,  and  his  only  enjoyment  was  the  indulgence 
of  his  detestable  lust.  An  aged  man  avIio  is  in  this  condition 
sinks  irrevocably  into  the  basest  and  most  abject  state.  Napo- 
leon is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  deputation  of  the  Institute, 
that  Tiberius  was  treated  very  unfairly,  and  that  Tacitus  had 
not  done  justice  to  him.  Napoleon  was  very  far  from  being  a 
man  of  learning:  his  knowledge  was  of  an  extremely  desultory  j 
kind;  but  I  am  nevertheless  convinced  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  military  history  of  Rome.  He  must  ha^' 
said,  or  meant  to  say,  "  If  persons  form  their  notion  of  Tibcrlu> 
from  Tacitus  alone,  and  regard  him  as  a  mere  abject  and 
contemptible  sensualist,  or  as  a  tiger  of  cruelty,  they  have  not 
got  the  right  picture  of  him ;  for  up  to  his  fiftieth  year,  he  wa~ 
a  great  general  and  statesman."     He  possessed  all  the  vico^ 
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wliich  the  ancients  called  subdola ;  tliey  had  till  then  been  con- 
cealed, but  now  became  manifest.  So  long  as  circumstances  re- 
quired the  exercise  of  his  higher  and  better  faculties,  he  acted 
well,  and  appeared  in  a  totally  different  character  from  that 
which  he  afterwards  displayed. 

His   only  friend  was  Aelius  Sejanus,  a  man   of  equestrian 
rank,  and  the  son  of  a  citizen   of  Vulsinii,  of  the  name   of 
Seius   Strabo.      His   character  bore  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  that  of  his  sovereign,  who   raised  him  to  the  office  of  prae- 
fectus  praetorio.      He    must    not,    however,  be  looked  upon 
merely  with  contempt;  for  Tacitus^   characterises  him  as  an 
excellent  officer,  and  a  man   of  great  personal  courage  and 
power  of  will,  but  without  any  moral  feeling  or  principle,  for 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  been  the  friend  of  Tiberius.     It 
was  with  him  alone  that  Tiberius  felt  at  his  ease  ;    he  alone 
knew  how  to  make  his  master  comfortable,  and  to  convince 
him   that  he   could  follow  his    own    inclinations  with   more 
impunity  than  he  imagined.     Sejanus  was  thus  a  very  con- 
venient person  for  Tiberius,  and  satisfied  him  by  securing  him 
against  those  whom  he  dreaded  most,  namely  the  members  of 
his  own  family,  and  the  few  remaining  nobles.      Sejanus   in- 
creased the  number  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  persuaded 
Tiberius  to  concentrate  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
in  the  castrum  praetorianum,  which  formed  as  it  were  the  citadel 
outside  the  wall  of  Servius  TuUius,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
present  city.     The  consequences  of  this  measiu-e  render  it  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  Roman  history;  for  the  prae- 
torians now  became  the  real  sovereigns,  and  occupied  a  position 
similar  to  that  which  the  Janissaries  obtained  in  Algeria :  they 
determined  the  fate  of  the  empire  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian ; 
Rome  thereby  became  a  military  republic,  wliich  was  usually 
dormant,  except  when  the  succession  had   to  be  determined 
upon.     Sejanus   contrived    to  win   the  heart  of   Tiberius  by 
raising  his  distrust  of  his  own  family  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
he  himself  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the  succession  as  impcrator. 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  was  still  alive,  and  had  children; 
three  sons  of  Germanicus,  and  Claudius,  the  brother  of  Ger- 
manicus,  were  likewise  still  living;   but  the  plan  of  Sejanus 
was  to  get  rid  of  them  all.     With  this  view  he  seduced  Livia 
or  Livilla,  the  wife  of  Drvisvis,  and  a  daughter  of  the  elder 

^  Annul,  iv.  1. 
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Dnisus;  and  with  her  assistance  poisoned  her  husband.  The 
sons  of  Gcrmanicus,  witli  the  exception  of  Caius,  who  was 
yet  a  child,  were  likewise  despatched  in  a  cruel  manner.  The 
influence  of  Sejanus  over  Tiberius  increased  every  day,  and  he 
contrived  to  inspire  his  imperial  friend  with  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  fro  to  the  island  of  Capreac.  While  Tiberius  was 
there  indulging  in  his  lusts,  Sejanus  remained  at  Rome  and 
governed  as  his  vicegerent.  The  city  saw  the  emperor  only 
from  time  to  time.  Prosecutions  were  now  instituted  against 
all  persons  of  any  consequence  at  Home;  the  time  when 
Tiberius  left  the  capital  is  the  beginning  of  the  fearful  annals 
of  his  reign,  for  wliich  he  deserves  to  be  held  up  to  mankind 
as  the  very  pattern  of  a  tyrant.  The  lists  of  persons  con- 
demned to  death  contained  all  men  of  any  importance,  though 
all  were  not  equally  respectable.  Much  of  the  iniquity  now 
perpetrated  must  be  ascribed  to  Tiberius  himself,  but  much 
also  to  Sejanus:  the  banishment  of  Agrippina  was  his  work, 
but  her  last  tortures  and  death  belong  to  the  period  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Sejanus.  His  tyrannical  proceedings  continued 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  at  length  he  himself  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  Tiberius,  and  that  not  without  good  reasons:  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sejanus,  to  say  the  least,  was  only 
waiting  for  the  death  of  his  master,  in  order  to  raise  himself 
to  the  throne  with  the  help  of  the  praetorians.  Tiberius 
had  conferred  upon  him  such  extraordinary  favours  and  dis- 
tinctions, that  the  same  homage  was  paid  to  him  as  to  the 
emperor  himself 

But  it  now  happened  that  a  man  still  more  abject  than 
Sejanus  found  his  way  to  the  heart  of  Tiberius.  Virtue  and 
intellect  could  not  have  shaken  Sejanus,  but  a  man  worse  even 
than  he,  succeeded;  this  was  Macro,  who  had  none  of  the 
great  qualities  of  Sejanus,  but  only  analogous  vices:  he  it  was 
who  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Sejanus.  Tiberius  pre- 
tended to  apprehend  a  conspiracy,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  wished  to  return  to  Rome.  He  aiTived,  however,  only  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  convoked  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  gave  orders  to  anvst  Sejanus.  The  plan  was 
arranged  with  great  cunning.  The  letter  in  which  he  sent 
this  command  to  the  senate  was  a  verbusa  et  grandis  epistola; 
while  hearing  it  read  the  senators  were  prepared  for  something 
extraordinary,  there  being  in  it  some  hits  at  Sejanus.     It  con- 
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eluded  witli  tlie  command  to  arrest  liim.  Macro  liad  been  made 
praefectus  vigilum,  who  were  the  gens-d'armes  of  the  city,  and 
had  surrounded  the  senate-house  with  his  troops.  Sejanus  was 
seized;  and  the  senators,  who  had  that  same  morning  cringed 
before  him,  now  rose,  loudly  declaring  him  guilty  of  the 
crimen  majestatis,  and  insisted  upon  his  immediate  execution, 
fearing  lest  his  praetorian  cohorts  should  hear  of  what  was 
going  on.  He  was  immediately  strangled,  and  no  one  thought  of 
avenwino;  him.  Tiberius'  thirst  for  blood  now  satiated  itself 
in  the  persecution  of  the  followers  and  friends  of  Sejanus; 
but  others  too  ivere  persecuted.  Tlie  butchery  at  Rome  even 
increased;  and  those  who  had  formerly  been  persecuted  for 
being  honest  men  were  less  safe  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  than 
before.  Macro  ruled  just  as  tyrannically,  exercised  the  same  in- 
fluence over  the  disgusting  old  man,  and  was  just  as  faithless  to 
him  as  his  predecessor  had  been.  Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Caligula,  formed 
with  Macro  a  connexion  of  the  basest  kind,  and  promised  him 
the  high  post  oi  praefectus  praetorio,  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
getting  rid  of  the  aged  monarch.  Tiberius  was  at  the  time 
severely  ill  at  a  villa  near  cape  IMisenum.  He  fell  into  a  state 
of  lethargy,  and  everybody  believed  him  to  be  dead.  He  came 
to  life  again  however;  on  which  he  was  suffocated,  or  at  least 
his  death  was  accelerated  in  some  way,  for  our  accounts  differ 
on  this  point.  Thus  Tiberius  died  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  reign,  A.D.  37,  at  the  age  of  78. 


LECTURE  CXHI. 

Germanicus  and  Agrippina  had  left  behind  them  six  children, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  of  their  sons,  had  been 
murdered  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  Caius,  the  youngest,  who  is 
known  by  his  surname,  Caligula,  was  the  only  surviA'^or.  He 
was  not  born  at  Treves  or  anywhere  in  our  neighbourhood ; 
Suetonius  has  satisfactorily  proved  from  public  documents  that 
he  was  born  at  Antium^;  but  he  was  sent  into  the  camp  of  his 

'  Sueton.  Calig,  8. 
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fiitlicr,  whence  tlio  lii^tory  of  his  chlhlhoocl  is  connected  with 
the  countiles  of  the  Rhine  iiiul  Moselle.  After  the  death  of 
his  fiithcr  he  lived  under  the  control  of  his  adoptive  grand- 
father Tiberius,  who  still  preserved  his  intellect  in  the  midst  of 
his  vices,  and  recognised  in  Cains  at  an  early  age  the  monster 
he  really  was.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  said  in  his  excuse, 
it  is  this:  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  his  life  was 
threatened  from  his  childhood,  and  it  may  be  that  constant 
fear  and  anxiety  made  liini  mad.  This  madness,  however,  was 
manifested  in  so  malignant  and  execrable  a  manner,  that  the 
infamy  of  his  nature  cannot  be  doubted.  In  tho  lifetime  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula  maintained  himself  by  the  greatest  servility 
towards  the  emperor  and  every  one  else  who  was  in  possession 
of  power  and  influence;  this  was,  vmder  the  circumstances,  the 
most  prudent  conduct  he  could  pursue,  and  he  managed  things 
skilfully.  Afterwards  he  formed  a  close  alliance  with  Macro, 
and  in  conjunction  with  him, got  rid  of  the  aged  Tiberius.  Until 
then  the  publichad  seen  little  of  him.  He  was  a  handsomeyoung 
man,  resembling  his  flither,  and  in  the  bloom  of  life,  for  he  was 
now  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  His  beauty  may  still  be  seen 
in  his  statutes.  The  resemblance  of  his  features  to  those  of 
his  father,  and  the  recollection  of  the  noble  character  of  the 
latter,  pi'ocured  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  his  accession. 
His  surname,  Caligula,  is  one  which  I  use  as  repugnantly  as 
that  of  Caracalla ;  for  no  ancient  writer,  at  least  no  contempo- 
rary, applied  the  name  of  Caracalla  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Bassianus,  the  son  of  L.  Septimius  Severus.  It  is,  like  Caligula, 
a  vulgar  name.  Caius  Caesar  was  called  Caligula  in  his  youth 
by  the  soldiers;  but  the  name  is  unworthy  to  be  used  in 
history. 

Those  who  had  come  in  close  contact  with  him,  at  the  court 
of  Tiberius,  had  discovered  in  him  a  monstrous  wickedness  and 
dissimulation;  but  thrir  iuiuiIkt  was  very  small;  and  his  first 
actions  after  his  accession  were  of  such  a  kind,  that  the  public 
was  led  to  expect  much  good  of  him,  so  that  the  joyfulncss  at 
Itome  and  tliroughout  the  empire  was  really  tumultuous.  How 
long  this  lasted,  is  unknown.  Suetonius  is  very  minute  in  his 
account  of  Caligula,  but  he  is  an  iinantiquc  writer,  and  delights 
in  anecdotes  and  details;  he  has  neither  a  general  survey  of  his 
subject,  nor  the  power  of  drawing  up  or  following  a  definite 
plan.     Hence  his  biographies  are  irregular  and  difluse,  and 
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contain  frequent  repetitions.  But  although  he  is  a  bad  writer, 
he  is  a  man  of  sense,  who  one  can  see  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  classical  form  of  written  compositions  was  neglected  or  un- 
known. But  I  will  not  say  more:  suffice  it  to  state,  that 
Caligula  was  a  real  madman,  and  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
human  wickedness  cannot  account  for  the  acts  which  he  com- 
mitted ;  what  Goethe's  Faust  says  of  Mephistopheles — 

Thou  natiu-e's  mockeiy,  born  of  filth  and  fire ! 
may  justly  be  applied  to  the  character  of  Caligula.^  No  one 
can  take  any  pleasure  in  giving  a  detailed  description  of  his 
actions.  Some  of  my  friends  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Juvenal  was  an  obscene  man,  on  account  of  what  he  relates  in 
his  satires;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  that  he  was  only 
indelicate:  he  is  indignant  at  what  he  relates,  and  does  not 
take  pleasure  in  it.  Suetonius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  un- 
doubtedly infected  with  the  vicious  character  of  his  age;  for  he 
evidently  likes  to  dwell  upon  it.  He  is  himself  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  wickedness  of  Caligula  was  the  manifestation  of  a 
diabolical  nature,  or  merely  the  result  of  his  madness;  but  he 
mentions  one  circumstance  which  is  decisive,  viz.,  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  sleep  at  night.^  Christian  VII.  of  Denmark 
had  the  same  restlessness:  he  was  often  seen  during;  the  nio-ht 
standing  at  the  windows  of  his  palace  without  any  covering, 
and  was  always  wandering  about.  Sleep  is  intended  much  more 
to  preserve  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  and  to  be  a  balm  for  the 
reason  of  man,  than  to  be  a  means  of  strengthening  the  body. 
Now  imagine  Caligula  living  in  circumstances,  none  of  which 
were  adapted  to  exercise  any  beneficial  influence  upon  his  mind ; 
if  he  had  been  a  Christian,  religion  would  have  aiforded  some 
means  for  making  an  impression  upon  him;  but  there  was 
nothing  at  Rome  that  could  check  his  madness. 

Rome  was  under  the  most  complete  military  despotism.  The 
soldiers  were  munificently  rewarded ;  and  if  the  senate  or  the 
people  had  risen  against  the  tyrant,  they  would  have  been 

*  About  twenty  years  ago  there  died  a  prince,  Christian  VIL  of  Denmark,  in 
whose  name  the  Government  was  well  conducted  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that 
his  madness  could  do  no  harm.  That  prince  had  no  opportunity  of  shewing  his 
real  character,  which  was  the  same  combination  of  obscenity  and  cnielty  as  that 
of  Caligula;  and  if  he  had  lived  in  different  circumstances,  he  would  have  acted 
like  him.  Such  men  are  occasionally  met  with  among  the  eastern  princes,  as 
among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  but  especially  among  the  Tartars. — N. 

^  Suetou.  Caliy.  50. 
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sacrificed  by  the  praetorians.  The  fate  of  Rome  was  like  that 
of  a  place  taken  by  barbarous  ami  merciless  Turks,  and  the 
condition  of  the  empire  was  no  better.  Tiberius  had  left  a 
treasury  wlilch  contained  nearly  twenty  millions  stcrllnff,  if  the 
calculation  is  right.  This  sum  was  squandered  away  by  Caligula 
during  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in  the  most  senseless  manner; 
and  the  fresh  sums  which  Avere  raised  by  confiscations  were 
lavished  in  the  same  way. 

With  the  Germans,  a  peace  had  been  concluded  after  tlie  wars 
of  Germanicus,  and  it  had  now  lasted  for  about  twenty  years; 
but  its  terms  are  not  known.  Caligula,  however,  could  not  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  undertaking  a  campaign  ostensibly 
acrainst  the  Germans;  but  he  conducted  it  like  a  fool.  This 
was,  however,  the  least  Important  among  his  senseless  under- 
takings :  a  more  gigantic  one  was  tbe  causeway  or  bridge  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  across  the  straits  between  Balae  and 
Puteoli.  Traces  of  this  useless  and  absurd  structure  are  still 
visible  in  the  harbour  near  Puzzuoli.  His  madness  in  ordering 
himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  the  like,  are  well 
known. 

After  the  empire  had  thus  existed  in  despair  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  among  the  olHcers  of  the 
praetorians,  some  of  w'hom  were  obliged  to  be  always  about 
the  emperor's  person,  and  Avhom  he  insulted  and  ill-used. 
Their  plan  succeeded,  and  Caligula  was  murdered.  This  event 
excited  great  joy  among  the  senators  and  people;  and  the 
fantastic  hope  of  restoring  the  republic  now  revived.  The 
consuls,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Caligula,  Avere  especially 
enthusiastic.  They  convoked  tlic  senate  in  the  Capitol;  and  it 
was  really  believed  that  the  republic  might  be  restored.  The 
senate  quickly  passed  a  sentence  of  disgrace  upon  Caligula ;  and 
during  the  first  hours  after  his  dcatli  the  restoration  of  the 
republic  was  discussed  with  great  joy.  But  dlfiiculties  soon 
appeared,  and  were  followed  by  the  conviction  that  the  senate 
reckoned  without  their  host,  and  that  the  praetorians  had  all 
the  power  in  their  liands:  now  the  praetorians  insisted  upon 
being  governed  by  a  monarch. 

During  the  tumidt  Claudius  had  concealed  himself  for  fear 
of  being  murdered  l)y  the  soldiers;  but  he  was  dragged  forth 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  led  to  the  camp.  He  spent  the  night 
in  tlie  anguish  of  death;  but  the  praetorians  took  their  oath  of 
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allegiance  to  him,  and  regularly  proclaimed  him  emperor, 
although  the  coho7-tes  urbanae,  which  were  always  hostile 
towards  the  praetorians,  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  republic; 
but  they  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praetorians. 
The  issue  of  the  contest  was  so  doubtful,  that  people  were  glad 
on  the  following  day  to  recognise  Claudius  as  emperor. 

Claudius  was  an  uncle  of  Caligula  and  a  brother  of  Ger- 
manicus.  It  was  almost  a  miracle  that  his  life  had  been  saved. 
He  had  never  been  adopted  by  Tiberius,  though  otherwise  a 
succeeding  emperor  was,  by  a  fiction,  made  the  son  of  his 
predecessor ;  but  things  had  already  come  to  such  a  point,  that 
this  preliminary  step  was  no  longer  considered  necessary  to 
establish  a  man's  claims  to  the  sovereignty.  Claudius  was  now 
in  his  fiftieth  year.  Of  Caligula  we  cannot  speak  otherwise 
than  as  of  a  monster;  but  Claudius  deserves  our  deepest  pity, 
although  he  did  evil  things,  which  shew  that  there  was  some 
bad  element  in  his  nature.  But  if  we  examine  the  history  of 
his  life,  we  shall  find  that  his  bad  qualities  were  mainly  the 
result  of  his  misfor times. 

His  mother  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  triumvir,  M.  Antony, 
called  him  a portentum  hominis'^,  and  he  was  really  an  aTeXearov, 
for  there  was  something  wanting  in  him,  without  which  the 
human  mind  is  not  complete,  although  he  was  not  devoid  of 
talent.  He  is  one  of  those  phenomena  in  liistory  which  we 
may  call  psychological  pecviliarities.  He  had  a  great  desire  to 
acquire  knowledge,  was  very  industrious,  of  a  retentive  memory, 
and  fond  of  science  and  literature;  but  he  was  deficient  in 
judgment  and  reflection.  He  often  said  and  did  things  which 
were  really  stupid ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  covered  with  a 
thick  crust,  through  which  his  better  nature  burst  forth  only 
occasionally.  Suetonius'  life  of  Claudius  is  very  instructive. 
In  describing  his  character,  Suetonius  uses  two  Greek  words, 
which  shew  what  nice  observers  of  character  the  Greeks  were. 
He  says 5  that  people  were  astonished  at  his  ixereoipia  and 
a^\ey\ria^  referring  to  his  want  of  tact  and  his  thoughtlessness, 
which  made  him  say  things  that  were  inappropriate,  or  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  ought  to  have  said.  In  his  early  life, 
he  had  been  ill-treated  by  his  whole  family,  for  his  brother 
and  sister  were  persons  of  great  qualities,  and  possessed  all  the 
love  and  afi'ection  of  the  family,  whereas  every  one  was  ashamed 
■•  Sueton.  Claud.  3.  *  Claud.  39. 
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of  Claudius.  The  aged  Augustus,  who  was  very  sensitive  in 
regard  to  such  things,  wouhl  not  allow  him  to  appear  before 
the  public  at  all",  and  his  grandmother,  Livia,  in  particular 
treated  him  very  roughly  and  cruelly.  The  unhappy  young 
man  fidt  the  contempt  with  which  he  was  treated  very  keenly; 
and  I  am  convinced  that,  il"  he  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
private  man,  and  treated  with  love,  the  evil  part  of  his  nature 
would  never  have  been  developed,  and  that  he  himself  would 
have  become  an  industrious  and  good-natured  though  weak- 
minded  man,  whom  no  one  could  have  regarded  as  vicious. 
Among  bis  bad  features  I  must  mention  his  very  great 
cowardice,  the  result  of  the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held. 
He  withdrew  from  everything,  or  whenever  he  attempted  to 
come  forward,  his  timiditv  overcame  him,  and  he  was  oblio'cd 
to  retire.  He  sought  and  found  full  consolation  in  literary 
pursuits.  It  is  my  sorrowful  duty  thus  to  speak  of  this  un- 
happy man,  who  is  frequently,  but  unjustly,  condemned  as 
severely  as  other  tyrants.  Livy,  the  historian,  of  whose  bene- 
volent heart  we  can  judge  from  his  work,  pitied  Claudius,  and 
endeavoured  to  encourage  him  in  his  literary  pursuits,  for 
Claudius  was  fond  of  history,  and  Livy  cheered  him  on  in  his 
study  of  it.'^  As  he  possessed  great  knowledge,  Claudius 
considered  that  he  was  called  upon  to  write  the  history  of  the 
civil  wars,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  he  wrote  it 
in  so  honest  a  manner,  that  his  family  was  quite  enraged 
at  him.  He  afterwards  wrote  memoirs  of  the  rcijxn  of 
Augustus,  which  his  family  allowed  to  pass,  though  they  only 
despised  them.  He  was  thoroughly  honest;  but  his  want  of 
judgment  continually  led  him  to  do  silly  acts.  In  this  man- 
ner he  passed  his  life  in  great  obscurity.  Augustus  refused  to 
assign  him  any  post  on  account  of  his  dreadful  awkwardness. 
Tiberius  allowed  him  to  live,  because  he  thouofht  him  too 
insignificant  a  person,  and  even  gave  him  the  considship.  In 
his  several  marriages,  too,  Claudius  was  unhappy;^  misfortune 
pursued  him  in  all  he  undertook.  He  was  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  and  had  a  tender  attachment  to  the  women  who 
disgraced  and  betrayed  him. 

«  Sucton.  Claud.  3,  foil.  ''  Suetoii.  Claud.  41. 

*  The  conduct  of  females  at'  that  time  was  of  the  most  dissolute  kind. 
Auirustus  had  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  counteract  their  immorality,  and  even 
the  licentious  Tiberius  had  been  zealous  in  opposing  it.  It  was  so  bad  that  we 
can  now  scarcely  form  a  notion  of  it.  —  N. 
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In  tills  manner  Claudius  readied  his  fiftietli  jear^  when 
Caligula  was  murdered,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  throne.  His 
conduct  as  emperor  was  at  first  rational  and  good:  the  childish 
scheme  of  restoring  the  republic  was  not  avenged  upon  those 
who  had  entertained  it,  and  he  ordered  a  general  abolitio 
factorum  dictoriunque  to  be  proclaimed.^  Only  a  few  of  the 
murderers  of  Caligula  were  put  to  death, — a  measure  which 
we  cannot  approve  of,  as  those  men  had  deserved  well  of  the 
Eoman  world;  but  it  was  a  sacrifice  which  had  to  be  made  to 
the  soldiers.  Claudius  is  the  first  emperor  who,  on  his  accession, 
gave  donations  to  the  soldiers,  or  at  least  to  the  praetorians. 
Even  Caligula  had  undertaken  the  government  without  repeat- 
ing the  farce  which  Tiberius  had  acted,  nor  did  Claudius 
imitate  it.  He  reigned  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  from  A.D.  41 
to  54;  and  during  the  first  period  of  his  government,  which 
formed  a  refreshing  contrast  to  that  of  Caligula,  he  made  many 
good  and  useful  regulations;  if  he  had  found  an  honest  friend, 
in  whom  he  could  have  trusted,  his  reign  might  have  been 
happy  and  praiseworthy.  But  this  was  unfortunately  not  the 
case.  He  had  always  been  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
palatlum ;  he  had  lived  with  his  wives  only,  and  had  tried  to 
please  them  alone;  besides  them  he  had  had  no  social  inter- 
course, except  with  his  slaves  and  freedinen,  as  the  nobles 
despised  him.  But  the  unhappy  prince,  with  his  strong 
natural  desire  to  open  his  heart  to  others,  had  no  real  friend. 
Plad  he  not  come  to  the  throne,  he  would  have  remained 
harmless;  but  when  he  ascended  it,  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
freedmen,  who  acted  the  part  of  friends,  just  as  at  present  the 
barber  of  Don  Miguel  is  his  confidant  although  in  his  case 
there  is  nothing  to  excuse  such  a  connexion.  Claudius  him- 
self was  a  better  man,  and  had  a  more  cultivated  mind  than 
Don  IMlguel.  Many  among  his  freedmen  may  not  have  been 
altogether  contemptible  persons;  for  Greek  slaves  were  often 
very  well  educated  in  the  houses  of  the  Komans,  when  they 
had  talent;  and  they  were  often  extremely  well  informed. 
Poly  bus  or  Polybius  was  probably  a  man  of  good  education, 
although  he  may  have  been  very  bad  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
for  Seneca  condescended  to  dedicate  one  of  his  works  to  him.^° 

®  Sueton.  Claud.  11. 

'"  The  Consolatioad  Poli/bium.     Compare  Seneca,  Z>c  morte  Di- us i,  in  fin.; 
Sueton.  Claud.  28. 
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But  Pallas  and  Narcissus,  witli  wliom  Claudius  was  perhaps 
connected  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  were  men  of  a 
difTercnt  cast;  they  were  downright  wicked,  and  in  their 
insatiable  avarice  they  plundered  the  empire. 

Through  the  influence  of  these  persons  and  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina",  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
Domitlus  Nero,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  former  husband, 
although  Claudius  himself  had  a  son  Britannicus,  who  might 
have  become  his  successor.     It  Avas  the  influence  of  the  same 
persons  also  that  made  his  reign  so  disgraceful  and  unhappy. 
If  we  compare  the  number  of  innocent  persons  who  fell  as  vic- 
tims in  this  reign  with  the  number  executed  under  other  rulers, 
it  is  not  large  indeed;  but  still,  viewed  absolutely,  it  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  unhappy  for  Rome; 
for  whenever  Narcissus  demanded  a  victim,  Claudius  was  his 
ready  tool,  whence  his  life  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of  acts 
of  degradation.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  works  were  ex- 
ecuted in  his  reign,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
age.     I  need  only  mention  the  great  aqueduct,  the  aqua  Clau- 
dia, the  finest  of  all,  which  supplied  Rome  with  water  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  was  built  in  the  grand  antique  style. 
During  the  restoration  of  Rome  in  the  15th  century,  this  aque- 
duct may  have  been  restored.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
two  largest  arches  known  under  the  name  of  Porta  maggiore, 
are  his  work.    Another  gigantic  structure,  which  Augustus  had 
thought  impracticable,  was  the  emissary  or  canal  which  carried 
the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  into  the  river  Liris.  At  first,  a  fault 
was  committed  in  levelling,  but  it  was  soon  remedied.      Ruins 
of  the  vaults  of  this  emissary  still  remain. 

With  regard  to  the  wars  of  this  reign,  Claudius  himself  un- 
dertook an  expedition  against  Britain ;  and  he  actually  extended 
the  Roman  dominion.  No  one  had  been  concerned  about 
Britain  since  the  expeditions  of  Julius  Caesar;  but  Claudius 
himself  led  an  army  into  the  island  and  formcda  Roman  province 
there,  which  consisted  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Britain, 
where  colonies  and  municipia  were  soon  established.  From  that 
part,  Vespasian  and  his  sons  afterwards  effected  the  conquest  of 
England  and  Caledonia. 

"  She  was  .1  woman  of  the  most  disschite  character,  and  without  a  trace  of 
modesty.  She  was  very  beautiful,  but  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  intrigues; 
she  had  not  inherited  one  of  the  virtues  of  her  parents. — N. 
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The  death  of  Claudivis  was  unquestionably  caused  by  poison, 
administered  to  him  by  Agrippina,  who  wanted  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son  Nero;  for  she  knew  that  Claudius  re- 
pented of  having  adopted  him,  and  would  therefore  appoint  his 
own  son  Britannicus  to  succeed  him.  Claudius  died  scorned 
and  despised.  The  unhappy  man  is  seen  in  all  his  wretchedness 
in  Seneca's  work,  "  Ludus  demorte  ClaudiCaesaris,"  erroneously 
called  aTroKdKoKvv6o)aL<i. 


LECTUEE  CXIV. 

Even  the  time  of  Augustus  is  the  beginning  of  an  almost 
complete  barrenness  in  Roman  literature,  which  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  the  abundance  of  poets  belonging  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  Caesar.  Poetry  became  altogether  extinct;  and  we 
cannot  mention  a  single  poet  who  was  a  young  man  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
account  for  the  fact,  but  the  same  phenomenon  has  very  often 
occurred  in  modern  times,  and  we  have  witnessed  it  in  the 
most  recent  period  of  the  poetry  of  our  own  literature.  The 
influence  of  Greek  rhetoricians  is  visible  even  in  the  best  as'e 
of  Roman  literature ;  and  how  little  the  most  eminent  writers 
after  the  time  of  Cicero,  Caesar  and  Sallust,  were  free  from  it, 
is  manifest  in  the  history  of  Livy,  which  contains  many  pas- 
sages which  he  would  not  have  written,  had  he  not  studied  in 
the  school  of  the  declaimers.  But  about  the  time  of  Augustus' 
death,  and  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  rhetoricians  exercised 
a  paramount  influence  upon  all  branches  of  literature,  as  we 
may  see  most  distinctly  in  the  "  Suasoriae"  and  "  Controver- 
siae"  of  the  elder  Seneca.  That  period  saw  the  full  develop- 
ment of  what  is  described  in  Tacitus'  excellent  dialogue,  "  De 
Oratoribus."  The  only  object  of  that  school  was  to  produce 
efl'ect  by  sophistical  niceties,  a  bombastic  phraseology,  and 
high-flown  words;  thoughts  and  substance  were  considered  as 
of  secondary  importance.  The  age  of  Seneca,  among  whose 
productions  we  still  possess  specimens  of  the  hollow  declama- 
tions of  the  time,  was  the  fruit  of  those  rhetorical  schools. 
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Seneca,  the  father,  belongs  to  another  period.  He  very  well 
remembered  a  better  taste;  and  from  what  he  wrote  to  his  sons, 
we  see  how  deeply  taste  had  sunk  in  his  time.  lie  upbraided 
them  with  their  fondness  for  the  new  style,  although  he  him- 
self was  anything  but  free  from  it.  He  wrote  his  "Controver- 
siac"  when  he  was  upwards  of  80  -years  old.  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  is  the  most  remarkable  man  of  that  time,  and  one 
of  the  few  whose  personal  character  possesses  any  interest.  Jn 
order  not  to  be  unjust  towards  him,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  whole  literature  of  his  age;  then  we  shall  see  that 
he  knew  how  to  make  somethinij  even  out  of  that  which 
was  most  perverse.  The  elder  Pliny,  though  he  had  quite  a 
different  mind,  belonged  nevertheless  to  the  same  school,  which 
constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  argentea  aetas  of 
Roman  litci-ature.  This  division  of  Roman  literature  is  very 
foolish;  it  should  be  made  in  quite  a  different  way.  It  is  non- 
sense to  put  together  such  men  as  Tacitus,  Seneca,  and  Pliny, 
who  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  one  another.  This 
period  of  Roman  literature  begins  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  extends  to  that  of  Domitiau,  when  the  nonsense 
reached  the  highest  pitch,  but  the  works  of  the  coryphaei  of 
this  latter  period,  such  as  Aufidius  and  others,  are  lost.  Tacitus 
does  not  belong  to  this  class,  for  the  school  of  the  earlier 
writers  continues  alongside  of  the  new  one. 

Seneca  was  a  highly  ingenious  man,  which  after  all  is  the 
main  thing,  and  his  influence  upon  the  literature  of  his  country 
was  very  beneficial.  I  must  say  this  the  more,  the  less  I  like 
him.  Dion  Cassius'  judgment  of  Seneca  contains  much  that 
is  true  and  correct;  but  he  exaggerates  in  his  censure ^  and  is 
altogether  unable  to  perceive  that  Seneca  rises  like  a  giant 
above  all  his  contemporaries.  In  his  affected  and  sentimental 
style  he  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  French  school, 
which  may  be  traced  to  Rousseau  and  Buffon,  and  the  faults  of 
which  would  be  quite  unbearable,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from 
extremely  ingenious  men.  There  is  an  interesting  work  by 
Diderot-,  which  shews  us  the  great  contrast  between  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  philosopher  is  viewed  by  the  learned  Diderot, 
and  by  Dion  Cassius,  the  practical  man  of  the  world;  Diderot's 
style  is  similar  to  that  of  Seneca,  he  too  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  age. 

'  Ixi.  10.  '  Essai  siu*  le  regne  de  Claude  et  de  Neron. — N. 
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Lucan  belongs  to  the  time  of  Nero,  and  his  poetry  proceed- 
ed from  the  school  of  Seneca.  His  example  shews  us  how- 
much  more  intolerable  its  tendency  is  in  poetry  than  in  prose. 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  and  Chateaubriand,  are  the  offspring  of 
a  similar  school ;  it  would  be  more  bearable  if  it  did  not  venture 
upon  anything  but  sentimental  moralising,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  former ;  but  Chateaubriand  is  a  perfect  pendant  to  the  bad 
poet  Lucan.  This  is  not  yet  generally  recognised  indeed,  but 
the  opinion  which  now  prevails  in  regard  to  his  merits  cannot 
continue.  Nero,  who  was  lui questionably  a  man  of  talent, 
belonged  to  the  same  intolerable  school  as  Lucan,  wdio  main- 
tained his  place  in  public  favour  till  a  late  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  read  almost  as  much  as  Virgil.  Scholars  were 
divided  into  two  schools,  that  of  Virgil  and  that  of  Lucan.  In 
prose  the  same  tone  was  adopted  in  history ;  and  Fabius  Eusticus, 
who  was  so  much  read,  wrote  no  doubt  in  the  manner  of 
Seneca.  Quinctilian  was  the  real  restorer  of  good  taste  in 
literature,  and  he  cannot  in  any  way  be  classed  among  the 
writers  of  the  argentea  aetas. 

The  condition  of  E-orne  and  the  empire  after  the  death  of 
Claudius  appeared  to  be  tolerably  good ;  it  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing the  80  years  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  provinces  with 
I  their  great  vitality,  when  they  were  not  visited  with  destruc- 
I  tion  and  ravages  enjoyed  material  prosperity,  and  the  towns 
1  became  filled  with  large  populations.    The  extortions  of  Caligula 
j  were  indeed  very  hard ;  but  still  they  did  not  impede  the  quiet 
I  development  of  the  resources  of  the  empire.     After  the  wars, 
i  the  population  was   certainly  more  than  doubled;  towns  and 
I  deserted  places  again  became  peopled.     Unhappy  Greece  how- 
iever  was  a  desert  till  the  time  of  Trajan.     Countries  whicii  had 
.  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers-general  (who  used  them  as 
pastures,  prevented  all  cidtivation,    and    did  not  restore  the 
towns),  became   deserts,  though  they  were  gardens  compared 
with  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium.     Italy 
too  had  not  yet  recovered  from  its  former  desolation.     Agricul- 
ture  was   there  carried    on   by    slaves,    by    the   introduction 
of  whom  the  population  was  indeed  restored,  but  in  a  very 
I  diiferent  way  from    what  it   was  in    the  provinces,   where  it 
I  increased  by  ingenui.     There  is  no  exaggeration  when  Liican 
[says  of  Italy:   Rarus  et  antirpm  habitator  in  urbihus  erat.     INIar- 
riage  still  continued  to  be  disliked  by  most  persons,  although 
VOL.  III.  O 
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it  could  be  so  easily  dissolved.  Men  generally  lived  in 
concubinage  -Nvith  their  female  slaves;  and  their  children 
were  the  offspring  of  such  connexions,  for  which  reason 
they  arc  called  in  inscriptions  liberti.  The  celebrated  lex  Julia 
and  the  lex  Papla  I'oppaea,  though  nece-sary  measures,  were  of 
little  avail;  for  the  state  of  morality  among  free  women  was 
still  so  dissolute,  that  an  honest  man  generally  found  a  more 
faithful  friend  and  companion  in  his  female  slave  than  in  a 
Roman  lady  of  rank,  and  therefore  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  not  to  marry.  Tlie  number  of  libertini  and  slaves 
thus  increased  to  a  prodigious  extent,  and  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  free-born  persons.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were 
hosts  of  purchased  slaves  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  provinces,  where  the  parsi- 
monia  provincialis  still  prevailed.  Their  population  consisted  of 
ingermi ;  and  they,  moreover,  received  new  life  and  a  supple- 
mentary population  through  the  military  colonies.  Such 
soldiers,  who  were  otherwise  little  better  than  robbers,  might  | 
turn  out  quite  honest  people  Avhen  they  acquired  a  home  of  I 
their  own.  The  soldiers  made  the  use  of  the  Latin  language 
more  general:  and  this  was  a  great  good;  for  the  languages 
of  the  subject-countries  were  mere  jargon,  and  the  provincials 
themselves  wished  to  give  them  up,  whereby  their  position  did 
not  become  worse :  their  object  was,  and  could  be,  no  other 
than  to  become  Romans.  The  military  colonies  probably  did 
not  exercise  a  very  demoralising  influence  upon  the  provincials, 
since  we  find  that  the  vital  energy  of  the  provinces  became 
gradually  restored,  even  in  tlie  midst  of  their  military  despots; 
and  a  governor  against  whom  a  charge  was  brought  could  not 
now  purchase  his  acquittal;  at  least  not  under  Tiberius,  as 
had  been  so  frequently  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
republic. 

After  the  death  of  Claudius,  Nero,  then  seventeen  years  old, 
ascended  the  throne;  but  whether  Claudius  had  appointed 
him  his  successor  in  his  will,  or  whether  he  had  made  any 
regulation  in  favour  of  Britannicus,  is  one  of  those  questions 
on  which  Ave  can  form  conjectures  only.  Nero  was  a  pupil  of 
Seneca  and  Burrus,  and  we  have  every  reason  for  believing 
that  he  was  a  person  of  great  natural  talents,  especially  for 
music,  art,  and  mechanics.  The  history  of  his  reign  is  so  well 
known,  that  to  enumerate  its  events  would  be  only  repeating 
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that  whicli  is  familiar  to  every  one  of  you;  and  those  who  do 
not  know  the  history  may  read  it  in   Tacitus.      At  first  his 
reign  raised  the  most  happy  expectations;  but,  even  then,  the 
intelligent  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that   they  would  be 
realised;    they  were  convinced  that  the  offspring  of  a  viper 
must  have  the  nature  of  a   serpent.     Nero  was  the  son  of 
Agrippina,   the  unworthy  daughter  of  Germanicus,   but  the 
true  sister  of  Caligula.     Her  husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  was  no  better  than  herself;    and,  after  the  birth  of 
Nero,  he  himself  said  to  his  congratulating  friends,  that  his 
and  Agrippiua's  offspring  could  be  nothing  but  a  monster.'' 
The  whole  of  the  Eoman  world  shared  this  apprehension  with 
him,  and  hence  the  general  astonishment  of  the  Romans  during 
the  first  years  of  Nero's  reign,  when  he  conducted  himself  as 
the  disciple  of  Seneca  and  Burrus.     Burrus  was  a  stern  man 
and  of  a  genuine  virtue :  he  was  an  able  warrior,  and  Nero 
appointed  him  praefectus  praetorio.     Seneca,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  who  occupied  himself 
very  much  with  virtue,   and  may  have  considered  himself  to 
be  an  ancient  Stoic.    He  certainly  believed  that  he  was  a  most 
ingenious  and  virtuous    philosopher ;    but  he   acted    on    the 
principle  that,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  might 
;  dispense  with  the  laws  of  morality  which  he  laid  down  for 
!  others,  and  that  he  might  give  way  to  his  natural  propensities. 
.  The  influence  of  these  two  men  upon  Nero  produced  decided 
i  effects  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  They  had  to  counter- 
j  act  the  evil  influence  of  the  courtezans  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
'  rounded,  no  less  than  that  of  his  mother  Agrippina.     Burrus 
!  acted  from  his  desire  to  promote  the  public  good ;  but  Seneca 
:  may  have  been  actuated  by  his  knowledge  that  he  was  hated 
by  Agrippina. 

I  The  fiir  dream  of  Nero's  amiable  character  did  not  last 
dong.  His  two  guides  were  very  soon  got  rid  of.  Things 
gradually  took  a  different  turn;  and  the  licentiousness  in  which 
I  he  had  lived  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  influence  of  the 
ibeautiful  but  dissolute  Poppaea  Sabina,  the  wife  of  M.  Salvius 
jOtho,  and  the  far  more  injurious  influence  of  his  mother,  pro- 
jduced  the  complete  degeneracy  which  we  afterwards  find  in 
Nero.  When  this  change  began  to  shew  itself,  is  imcertain. 
j Burrus  and  Seneca  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  evil  influences 

^  Sueton.  I^ero,  6. 
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to  which  Xcro  was  exposed,  though  from  difTerent  motives. 
All  this  is  described  by  Tacitus.  I  will  not  speak  of  Nero's  dege- 
neracy and  his  boundless  profligacy;  they  are  too  well  known, 
and  his  name  alone  is  sufficient.  He  resolved  to  murder  his 
mother,  Avho  had  provoked  him ;  and,  after  one  attempt  had 
failed,  he  carried  his  plan  into  effect.  In  this  Seneca  is  said 
to  have  assisted  him*,  on  account  of  the  personal  enmity  exist- 
ing between  him  and  Agrippina ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
speech  on  her  death,  which  Xero  ordered  to  be  read  in  the 
senate,  was  the  work  of  Seneca.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina,  Nero 
abandoned  himself  more  and  more  to  bloodshed,  and  delighted 
in  it.     Tacitus'^  docs  not  consider  it  a  well  attested  fact  that 
Nero  set  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  it  may  indeed  have  been 
no  more  than  a  report.     The  fact  of  his  ascending  the  tower  of 
Maecenas  to  look  at  the  calamity,  and,  in  tragic  attire,  singing 
at  the  same  time  the  'I\iov  dXfvat<;  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  lyre,  merely  shews  his  madness,  but  does  not  prove  that  he  i 
was  the  author  of  the  fire;  at  any  rate,  however,  it  gave  him  | 
pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rebuilding  the  city.     This  ■ 
conflagration,  which  raged  for  six  days  and  seven  nights,  is  an  ; 
important   event    in   the   history  of  Rome;   for    an   immense 
number  of  monuments  of  every  description,  historical  docu-  ( 
ments,  works  of  art,  and  libranes  perished.'^     More  than  half 
of  Rome  was  destroyed,  or  at  least  greatly  damaged;  and  after  : 
the  catastrophe  the  city  assumed  an  aspect  totally  different  from  j 
what  it  had  worn  before.   The  new  streets  which  were  now  built  \ 
were  made  straisfht,  and  broader  than  before,  and  took  differ-  ii 
ent  directions  from  the  old  ones.  After  the  fire  was  over,  Nero, 
with  his  usual  unbounded   extravagance,  began  restoring  the  '■ 
city,  and  extorted  the  means  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.   He  ! 
built  his  so-called  "  golden  palace,"  extending  from  the  Pala- 
tine, where  Hadrian  afterwards  built  the  temple  of  Venus  and 
Roma",  to  what  are  called  the  baths  of  Titus  (more  correctly 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv.  7. 

*  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv  H  ;  Quinctilian,  viii.  5,  §  18. 

*  Annal.  xv.  38.     Comp.  Sueton.  Aero,  38. 

'  The  great  fire  of  Constantinople,  under  Leo  Macellas  (Basiliscus?),  in  the 
fifteenth  century  of  our  era,  was  in  like  manner  most  injurious  in  its  conse- 
quences to  Greek  literature. — X. 

*  This  name  has  been  supplied  here  by  conjecture ;  the  name  not  being  legii 
in  the  MS.  notes.    For  the  correctness  of  the  conjecture,  see  Beschreibung  der 
St'tdt  Bom,  vol.  III.  i.  p.  104. 
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of  Trajan).  Vespasian  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  destroyed,  on 
account  of  the  recollections  connected  with  it.  Some  of  its 
walls  may  yet  exist  in  the  substructions  of  the  baths  of  Titus. 
It  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  architecture,  covered  over  with 
the  most  beautiful  marble.  We  must  conceive  it  to  have  been 
something  like  an  oriental  fairy  palace.  In  the  midst  of  the 
city,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Colosseum,  Nero  had  a 
large  pond  dxig  out  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  naumachiae.9 
Soon  after  this  event,  Nero  ordered  Seneca  to  be  executed;  and 
the  manly  death  of  the  philosopher  somewhat  atones  for  his 
former  conduct.  Bareas  Soranus  and  Thrasea  Paetus  were  like- 
wise put  to  death.  Arria,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  set  her  husband 
an  example  of  a  courageous  death.  The  conspiracy  of  Calpurn- 
ius  Piso,  in  which  Seneca,  perhaps  with  injustice,  was  said  to 
have  been  an  accomplice,  was  undertaken  without  the  support 
of  the  army,  and  was  merely  a  plot  which  had  been  concerted 
at  court. 

During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were 
no  longer  in  the  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity  wdiich  they  had 
enjoyed  under  Claudius.  The  Komans  had  established  them- 
selves in  Britain,  and  had  constituted  a  part  of  the  island  as  a 
Roman  province.  This  establishment  of  a  province  w^as  the 
more  oppressive  to  the  natives,  as,  the  country  being  poor,  it 
was  only  by  great  extortions  that  anything  of  importance  could 
be  gained.  The  oppression  led  to  an  insurrection  under  the 
great  British  Queen  Boadicea  (according  to  Dion  Cassius, 
Bunduica),  a  woman  of  a  truly  heroic  character,  in  which  the 
Eoman  armies  were  at  first  completely  beaten.  Their  fortresses 
were  destroyed,  two  of  their  towns  were  taken,  and  many 
Romans  were  taken  prisoners :  at  last,  however,  the  Britons 
were  with  great  difficulty  defeated  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and 
Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her  life.  The  Britons  were  compelled 
to  submit ;  and  preparations  were  now  made  for  the  conquest  of 
all  England,  of  which  the  Romans  were  already  masters,  except 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  northern  counties.  Anglesea 
was  Roman. 

Another  war  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  that  of 
Corbulo  against  the  Parthians  in  Armenia;  where  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Arsacidae  was  on  the  throne.  Corbulo  conducted 
It  with  uniform  success ;  he  took  Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta ; 

^  Martial,  De  Sped.  ii.  5. 
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and  the  Partliian  king,  Vologaesus,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 
Tirldates,  the  last  king  of  that  family,  was  compelled  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  consent  to  liold  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman 
emperor;  he  was  received  at  Rome  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner,    and    obtained    the  diadem   from    Nero.      This  visit 

Tiridates  to  Rome  is  one  of  those  occurrences,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  was  preserved  by  ti'adition  even  in  the  middle 
at'cs:  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Mirabilia  Romae  ";  and  it  was 
said  that  Tiridates  had  brought  to  Rome,  as  presents,  the  sta- 
tues of  Castor  and  Pollux,  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  but 
there  is,  of  course,  no  foundation  for  this  story.  The  reward 
which  Corbulo  received  for  his  victories,  was  —  death.  He  was 
an  unambitious,  faithful,  and  conscientious  Roman,  who  kept 
his  faith  even  to  a  Nero.^"  His  bust  was  discovered  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  shews  noble  features. 

Kero  went  on  from  one  act  of  madness  to  another.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  his  conduct  was  not  all  moral  wickedness. 
There  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  insanity  in  the  family; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  mad,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree  as  his  uncle,  Caligula.  ]\Iany  of  his  acts  are 
merely  contemptible.  His  travelling  about  in  Greece,  and 
taking  part  in  the  musical  and  poetical  contests,  would  have 
been  very  harmless  amusements;  but  while  he  flattered  the 
Greeks,  he  robbed  their  country  of  the  finest  works  of  art.  The 
praefectus  praetorio,  Tigellinus,  who  had  succeeded  Burrus,  was 
then  the  most  detestable  among  the  persons  who  had  influence 
over  the  emperor;  but  the  insurrection  of  C.  Julius  Yindex  and 
Sulpicius  Galba  delivered  the  world  from  him. 
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The  Roman  world  had  borne  Nero's  tyranny  for  twelve  years, 
when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  previous 
conspiracy  of  Calpurnius  Piso,  in  which  Seneca  had  perished, 
was  only  a  court  conspiracy,  in  which  the  troops  took  no  part. 
Kero  had  undertaken  his  journey  to  Greece  from  sheer  vanity,  for 
the  homage  of  the  Greeks  was  his  highest  ambition ;  but  while 
'"  Dion  Cass.  LxJii.  17;  Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  76. 
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he  was  getting  liimself  crowned  everywhere  as  a  victor  in  the 
public  games,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Gaul,  under  a  noble 
Aquitanian  C.  Julius  Vindex^  who  had  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
senator,  and  brought  about  the  revolt  by  his  wealth  and 
influence.  This  insurrection  was  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  one  which  had  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when 
the  Gauls  hoped  to  recover  their  independence ;  for  now  their 
only  intention  was,  as  Romans,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  a 
tyrant  which  pressed  down  the  Roman  world,  but  not  to 
separate  Gaul  from  Rome  itself.  Vindex  met  with  very  great 
sympathy,  and  his  influence  spread  from  Aquitania  as  far  as 
Besan9on.  The  history  of  this  time  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition ;  for  the  part  of  Tacitus'  Annals,  in  which  the  detail  of 
this  insurrection  was  described,  is  lost,  and  we  are  confined  to 
Xiphilinus'  abridgment  of  Dion  Cassius.  Rome  had  yet  its 
distinguished  men:  Corbulo  had  fallen  shortly  before,  but 
T.  Virginius  Rufus,  the  commander  of  the  German  troops, 
was  also  a  true  patriot,  and  one  of  the  few  distinguished  and 
disinterested  persons  that  Rome  then  possessed.  He  met 
Vindex  at  Besan9on:  and  fearing  lest  the  insurrection,  although 
its  object  was  only  the  delivery  of  Rome,  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  empire,  he  concluded  a  truce,  in  which  both 
generals  agreed  upon  recognising  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
senate.  The  German  troops  wanted  to  have  Rufus  for  their 
emperor;  but  he  declined  the  honour;  a  tumult  however 
broke  out  between  the  two  armies  during  these  transactions, 
and  Vindex  fell  a  victim  to  it. 

Spain  was  at  that  time  very  badly  provided  with  troops, 
and  had  in  reality  only  one  legion,  which,  together  with  a 
number  of  veterans,  who  might  be  formed  into  a  militia,  was. 
under  the  command  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba.  While  the 
events  just  described  were  taking  place  in  Gaul,  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished    Roman   families."      Little   Is  known 

'  Nearly  sill  the  Gauls  that  are  mentioned  under  the  empire  hear  the  gentile 
name  of  Juhus,— just  as  in  Asia  many  have  the  gentile  name  of  Claudius— 
because  they  had  obtained  the  civitas  either  from  Julius  Caesar  or  Augustus. 
This  uniformity  in  tlie  names  has  been  tlie  cause  of  much  confusion,  especially 
in  the  second  century.  Cn.  Julius  Agricola  was  indeed  born  in  the  Eoman 
colony  of  Fonim  Julii;  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  tliat  he  belonged  to  a  Galhc 
family,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus. — N. 

*  The  praenomen  Servius  had  already  assumed  the  character  of  a  real  name 
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about  Galbii's  character,  and  if  we  were  confined  in  his  liistory 
to  tlic  account  in  Suetonius,  who  had  evidently  no  clear  notion 
of  characters,  and  merely  relates  lively  and  pleasant  anecdotes; 
we  should  be  in  considerable  dillieulty  to  know  Avhat  to  think 
of  liini.  'J"he  beginning  of  Tacitus'  Ilistoriae  however  throws 
some  light  upon  him;  and  this  much  is  clear,  that  Galba  was 
esteemed  by  the  army;  that,  in  his  younger  years,  he  had 
been  a  distinijuished  general,  and,  considering  what  men  then 
were,  an  unblemished  governor  of  several  provinces.  But  he 
had  already  attained  his  seventy-first  year  when  he  was  called 
to  the  throne,  and  by  this  time  he  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  unworthy  persons,  especially  his  own  freedmen.  This  kind 
of  petty  courts  of  freedmen,  which  arose  about  and  after  the 
death  of  Xero,  greatly  contributed  to  the  depravation  of  the 
character  of  the  Romans.  The  exasperation  against  Nero  had 
spread  into  the  most  distant  provinces;  it  was  shared  by  all, 
except  certain  horrible  persons  who  were  not  few  and  who 
were  pleased  with  his  proceedings.  When  Galba  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  he  formed  new  legions  out  of  the  soldiers 
that  he  could  muster  in  his  province,  both  Romans  and 
Italicans,  and  set  out  towards  the  Alps.  According  to  the 
obscure  accoimts  we  have,  it  seems  that  he  acted  as  if  the 
Gauls  were  rebels  against  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  senate, 
although  they  had  risen  under  Vindex,  only  against  the 
tyrant;  hence  he  allowed  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  towns  in 
southern  Gaul.  Virginius  Rufus  and  his  army  recognised  him 
as  empci'or,  and  both  crossed  the  Alps  by  different  roads. 
Although  Nero  was  surrounded  by  his  praetorians,  yet  no  one 
drew  a  sword  in  his  defence,  and  he  found  himself  forsaken  by 
every  body,  even  before  the  revolted  armies  arrived.  The  senate 
was  roused  from  its  state  of  servitude ;  it  defied  and  despised 
the  tyrant,  as  he  deserved.  He  fled  from  his  palace,  concealed 
himself  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  with  a  re- 
luctant hand  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  upon  himself.  Many 
sentences  of  condemnation  were  passed  upon  him  and  his 
memory;  but  he  nevertheless  obtained  an  honourable  burial, 

A.D.  68. 

Galba  now  entered  Rome ;  and  if  he  had  acted  only  with  a 

as  much  as  Appius  with  the  Clautlii,  and  hence  we  sometimes  find  Semi  Sulpicii 
witli  another  pracnomen  before  Senius,  which  is  properly  an  error,  but  can  be 
understood.— N. 
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little  more  liberality,  tilings  would  have  gone  on  well  enouo-h* 
but  lie  offended  all  parties.  He  protected  some  of  Nero's  asso- 
ciates against  public  animadversion,  while  others  were  punished. 
He  was  miserly  also:  economy  was  certainly  necessary,  but  he 
carried  it  too  far.  The  troops  were  already  accustomed  to 
receive  their  donatives,  and  they  had  been  promised  very  mu- 
nificent ones  by  the  friends  of  Galba;  but  he  now  gave  them 
with  a  niggardly  hand.  The  praetorians  received  none  at  all ; 
he  even  showed  them  hatred  and  mistrust,  and  yet  he  dis- 
missed his  soldiers  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whom  he 
quartered  in  the  city,  although  he  must  have  known  that  his 
life  was  in  the  hands  of  those  10,000  praetorians.  He  ought 
to  have  disbanded  them,  and  put  to  death  their  seditious  leaders 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  horrors  of  Nero's  reio-n; 
he  should  then  have  formed  them  into  a  new  corps,  or  have 
abolished  them  altogether.  But  he  placed  himself  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  Bourbons,  when  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  army,  which  did  not  want  them. 

M.  Salvius  Otho,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  those  times,  was 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  city,  had  no  illustrious  ancestors, 
and  was  a  dandy,  a  character  which  in  antiquity  displayed 
much  worse  features  than  in  modern  times.  He  had  been  the 
associate  of  Nero  in  many  of  his  vices;  and  his  success  in  life 
was  the  result  of  Nero's  favour :  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
also  took  part  in  the  bloodshed  in  which  Nero  indulged.  He 
was  rich,  and  his  manners  were  graceful,  or  what  people  call 
amiable:  his  conduct  was  of  that  popular  kind,  which  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  disposition  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts.  These  men  seemed  to  think  that  Otho  alone  could 
make  up  for  their  Nero  whose  munificence  they  began  to  miss, 
and  he  contrived  to  strengthen  them  in  this  belief  Galba,  in 
his  short  reign,  had  to  contend  with  several  insurrections;  for 
the  German  troops,  under  A.  Caecina  and  Fabius  Valens  on 
the  upper  Rhine,  refused  to  recognise  him ;  and  in  these  diffi- 
culties he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  adopting  a 
young  Eoman  of  rank,  Piso  Licinianus,  a  person  who  had  no- 
thing to  boast  of,  except  his  noble  descent  and  his  unblemished 
personal  character.  But  Galba  had  lost  the  attachment  of  all 
rational  men  through  his  meanness,  and  the  infi^uence  of  his 
freedmen,  Vinius,  Laco,  and  Icelus,  who  in  his  name  made  the 
most  shameful  abuse  of  justice,  and  sold  it  for  money.     Galba 
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may  be  reckoned  inter  bonus  et  mahs  principes,  :,nd  might  per- 
haps have  been  a  good  prince  altogether,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  the  loiblcs  ol"  old  age.  Utho  had  calculated  upon 
being  adopted  by  the  emperor;  but  the  old  soldier  had  too 
great  a  love  of  his  country  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  The  dis- 
appointment led  Otho  to  the  deepest  dissimulation,  by  which 
he  succeeded  in  inducing  the  praetorians  to  recognise  him  as 
emperor,  as  soon  as  he  called  upon  them  to  do  so.  The  city 
was  then  quite  open;  they  marched  into  it,  and  towards  the 
Fonun.  Galba,  who  appeared  with  Piso,  in  the  hope  of  making 
an  imposing  impression  on  tlic  rebels,  was  cut  down,  before  the 
German  troops,  who  were  stationed  at  Albano,  had  time  to 
come  to  his  assistance;  and  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Galba  had  ruled  eight  or  nine  months. 

Unworthy  as  the  senate  then  was,  it  yet  abhorred  Otho. 
The  Germans  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  mean  time, 
proclaimed  emperor,  their  commander,  A.  Vitellius,  a  man  who 
was  far  more  vulgar  and  vicious  than  Otho.  It  is  superfluous 
to  speak  here  of  his  brutal  manners  and  his  beastly  voracity. 
It  is  inconceivable  how  Galba  could  have  given  him  the  com- 
mand over  the  troops  in  Germany.  He  was  now  fifty-seven 
years  old,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  popularity  which  had  been 
transferred  to  him  from  his  father,  L.  Vitellius,  who  had  been 
thrice  consul  and  once  censor  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.''  Vi- 
tellius, the  father,  must  have  been  a  good-natured  man,  but  he 
had  degraded  himself  by  the  basest  flattery  towards  Clau- 
dius; he  was,  however,  no  one's  enemy  and  hence  was  liked  by 
the  people.  His  son,  on  the  other  hand,  had  spent  all  his  life 
in  the  basest  vulgarities,  and  brutal  sensuality.  It  may  be  that 
A.  Caecina  and  Fabius  Valens  proclaimed  him  only  with  the 
view  of  stripping  him  of  his  dignity  soon  after,  and  of  then  see- 
ing which  of  them  might  succeed  him.  Vitellius  was  lavish 
towards  the  soldiers,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  the  German 
legions  by  granting  them  everything  they  asked  for,  while  the 
aged  Galba  gave  them  only  that  which  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  army  now  quickly  set  out  for  Italy ;  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  marched  is  a  proof  no  less  of  the  immense  mobi- 
lity of  the  Roman  legions  than  of  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
roads.  Otho  formed  an  army.  Vitellius  was  opposed  on  the 
frontiers  by  the  legions  of  j\Ioesia  and  Pannonia,  which  thought 
=•  Tacitus,  Hisl.  i.  9;  Sueton,  Vitell.  2. 
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it  arrogant  on  the  part  of  the  German  troops  to  force  an  emperor 
upon  them.  Accordingly  they  supported  Otho,  who  could  also 
calculate  on  the  legions  of  the  East,  where  no  insurrections  had 
yet  taken  place.  Italy  was  the  most  defenceless  part  of  the  empire, 
for  it  contained  few  troops  besides  the  praetorians;  and  Otho, 
with  these  cohorts,  quickly  marched  to  the  north  of  Italy  to  meet 
the  Germans.  A.  Caecina  and  Fahius  Valens,  however,  descended 
from  the  Alps  before  Otho  with  his  hastily  collected  forces 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  In  the  first  engagement,  Otho  was 
successful;  and  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  protract  the  war, 
things  might  have  turned  out  differently;  for  his  treasury  was 
much  better  stocked  than  that  of  his  enemy,  and  he  might 
have  considerably  reinforced  himself  But  he  unfortunately 
resolved  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  at  Bedriacum,  in  the  neio-h- 
bourhood  of  Cremona,  and  lost  it  completely.  The  question 
however  was  not  yet  quite  settled;  and,  if  Otho  had  with- 
drawn to  the  fortified  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  mio-ht 
still  have  had  time  to  assemble  a  fresh  army.  But  he  would 
not  continue  the  war.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  and  advised  his  friends  to  become  reconciled  to  the 
conqueror.  This  occurred  on  the  ninety-fifth  day  after  his 
elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  The  last  act  of  Otho  is  praised  by  Suetonius'* ,  and 
other  historians  after  him,  as  noble  and  virtuous;  but  I  look 
upon  it  in  a  different  light,  and  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  the 
action  of  a  man  who  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  stage  of  effeminacy, 
and  is  unable  to  struggle  against  difficulties,  or  to  bear  the  un- 
certainty between  fear  and  hope.  Such  characters  are  met  with 
in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  spheres  of  life ;  for  there  are 
many  persons  who  would  rather  lose  a  great  deal  of  money, 
than  undertake  the  trouble  of  litigation.  I  look  upon  0th o's 
putting  an  end  to  his  existence  with  the  same  contempt  with 
which  Juvenal  regards  it;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  Tacitus 
too,  in  reality,  did  not  estimate  Otho  any  higher  than  I  do; 
for  we  must  remember  that  a  great  historian,  in  describing  a 
tragic  event  in  a  man's  life,  rises  to  a  state  of  mental  emotion 
which  is  very  different  from  his  moral  judgment. 

On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  Vitellius  took  possession  of  the 
imperial  palace,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  intending  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  Galba,  against  whom,  however,  he 
himself  had  in  reality  revolted;  and  accordingly  he  ordered 

*  Otho,  10,  foil. 
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upwards  of  a  hundred  praetorians  to  be  put  to  deatli.     If  we 
overlook  his  personal  character,  which  was  contemptible,  things 
did  not  at  first  go  on  as  ])a(lly  as  had  been  anticipated.     Peace, 
however,  was  soon  (a.d.  70)  disturbed  again;  for  the  legions  in 
Moesia  thought  it  a  great  insult  that  an  emperor  had  been  set  on 
the  throne  without  their  consent.  They  had  been  destined  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Otho,  and  now  rose  against  Vitellius.  They 
were  roused  and  stimulated  by  the  ambitious  and  enterprising 
Antonius  Primus.     At  the  same  time,  Vitellius  was  informed 
that  the  Syrian  legions  under  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus,  and  the 
Parthian  legions  under  the   command   of  Mucianus,    refused 
obedience  to  him.     Those  armies,  however,  were  far  away,  and 
had  enough  to  do  in  the  East,  the  one  against  the  Jews,  the 
other  against  the  Parthians;  and  could  not  go  to  Italy  without 
exposing  those  parts  of  the  empire  to  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thians.    Similar  consequences  might  have  followed  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  and  it  is 
an  unaccountable  phenomenon    that  it  was  possible  for  the 
Romans  to  remove  their  troops  from  those  frontiers,  without 
any  attempt  being  made  by  the  Germans  to  cross  the  rivers  and 
invade  the  Roman  dominion.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  traces 
of  treaties  having  been  concluded  with  the  Germans ;  but  the 
mystery  is,  that  those  treaties  were  kept.  As  far  as  the  country 
in  our  neighbourhood  is  concerned,  we  know  little  of  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Caligula ;  but  peaceful  relations  seem  to 
have  been  established;   and  the  Germans  appear  to  have  had 
no  inclination  to  undertake  a  war.     Although  it  was  not  till  a 
later  time  that  a  ditch,  with  an  earthen  wall  surmounted  by 
palisades,  was  drawn  from  the  river  Sicg  to  the  Altmiihl,  yet 
the  country  between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Danube  must 
have  been  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Vitellius. 

T.  Flavius  Vespasianus,  with  all  his  faults,  was  the  true 
restorer  of  the  state,  a  fact  which  has  never  yet  been  sufficiently 
acknowledged.  He  did  indeed  things  which  are  a  stain  on  his 
character  that  can  never  be  wiped  off;  but  if  we  take  him  as 
he  was,  and  consider  what  could  be  expected,  we  shall  find 
great  excuses  for  his  faults.  In  the  reign  of  Vitellius,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Jewish  war;  the  Jews  had  risen  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  in  consequence  of  ill  usage  and  usurpation. 
The  war  which    thus   arose,  ended   with    the  destruction  of 
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Jerusalem.  There  are  few  wars  which  so  much  deserve  the 
attention  of  posterity  as  this;  and  I  should  very  much  like  to 
relate  to  you  its  history,  on  account  of  its  fearful  greatness,  but 
our  limited  time  does  not  allow  me  to  follow  my  inclination. 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  war  can  be  made  profitable  only  by 
a  careful  study  in  detail  of  the  state  of  parties  among  the  Jews, 
of  their  sentiments  and  the  like — and  these  things  belong  to  a 
history  of  the  Jews  rather  than  to  Eoman  history.  I  refer 
those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it,  to  the 
work  of  Josephus,  which,  with  all  its  offences  against  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Greek  idiom,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
histories  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  The 
writings  of  Josephus  deserve  to  be  recommended  to  the  study 
of  every  scholar  and  theologian ;  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
is,  next  to  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  most  instructive  work 
we  possess,  especially  in  regard  to  the  tactics  of  the  Romans 
and  the  art  of  besieging.  Josephus  was  a  Pharisee,  and  al- 
though he  was  unquestionably  a  better  man  than  the  majority 
of  that  sect,  which  is  so  severely  characterised  in  the  Gospels, 
yet  the  Pharisaic  element  was  in  him.  Hence  he  is  often 
untrue,  and  his  Archaeology  abounds  in  distortions  of  historical 
facts  and  in  falsifications,  which  arise  from  his  inordinate 
national  pride.  In  his  account  of  the  Jewish  war,  he  displays 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  oriental  writer,  and  wherever 
he  deals  in  numbers,  he  shews  his  oriental  love  of  exaggeration ; 
some  of  his  numbers  are  manifestly  impossible,  and  you  must 
not  allow  yourselves  to  be  misled  by  them.  His  oriental  na- 
ture is  visible  everywhere,  notwithstanding  his  Greek  education. 
It  is  remarkable  how  well  he  writes  Greek,  if  we  except  some 
standing  errors  which  constantly  recur.  His  name  in  our 
manuscripts  is  Flavins  Josephus,  but  his  full  name,  which  he 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  emperor  who  made  him  his 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  emancipated  him  and  gave  him  the 
Roman  franchise,  was  Titus  Flaviiis  Josephus. 

When  the  insurrection  against  Vitellius  broke  out,  Vespasian 
was  engaged  with  a  powerful  army  in  Judaea,  where  the  Jews 
offered  a  desperate  and  heroic  resistance.  He  was  descended 
from  an  obscure  family;  and  as  he  himself  possessed  no  vanity, 
no  one  took  the  trouble  to  invent  illustrious  ancestors  for  him, 
although  Flavii  occur  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic.  His 
grandfather,  however,  had  somewhat  risen  from  his  obscurity. 
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Vespasian  liad  at  this  time  arrived  at  the  age  of  tixty.  During 
the  frightful  period  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  lie  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape;  but  lie  was  ol)liged 
to  [)iit  up  with  many  unpleasant  things,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  empire  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  servitude,  he  too 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  acting  the  part  of  a  slave,  but 
had  done  it  always  with  reluctance.  He  was  a  good  general, 
and  had  gradually  risen  without  any  one  being  able  to  charge 
him  with  rapacity  or  cruelty, — a  feature  which  deserves  the 
greater  admiration,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  naturally  fond  of 
money.  He  had  thus  conducted  himself  with  innocentia,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  neither  a  lack  of  good  generals  nor  of 
wars  in  wliirli  tlioy  could  develop  their  talents.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  town  of  Nursia,  the  birthplace  of  Sertorius, 
amons:  the  hif^h  Sabine  mountains.  The  Nursina  duritia  of  which 
Fronto'^  speaks,  must  be  applied  to  Sertorius  and  Vespasian.  In 
the  country  about  Kursia,  the  old  Italian  families  had  preserved 
their  character  as  sturdy  peasants.  Vespasian  was  universally 
known  and  honoured  in  the  Roman  armies,  for  he  had  all  the 
virtues  of  a  general,  and  had  not  been  affected  by  the  vices  of 
the  higher  classes  among  the  Romans.  Licinius  Mucianus, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to  the 
Liclnii,  one  of  the  noblest  families:  he  was  also  connected 
with  the  Mucil;  but  descent  from  an  ancient  flimlly  was  at 
that  time  of  no  importance  at  Rome.  j\Iuclanus  felt  this,  as 
well  as  that  he  was  inferior  to  Vespasian  (for  he  was  effeminate). 
They  were  in  fact  very  different  from  each  other,  and  liad  for- 
merly not  been  on  good  terms,  but  Mucianus  now  offered  to 
the  stern  and  severe  Vespasian  his  hand  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  rcadilv  assisted  in  raisinsj  him  to  the  throne. 


LECTURE  CXVr. 

^Mucianus  was  a  man  of  rank,  and,  without  being  wicked, 
had  all  the  vices  of  his  age.  He  had  little  ambition,  and  pre- 
ferred being  under  an  emperor  to  being  emperor  himself,  which 

*  Prinripia  Historiae,  p.  242,  cd.  Nicbiilir.     Compare  Lectures  vol.  ii.  Lcct 
Lxxxviii.  p.  399,  fi)lL 
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dignity  seems  to  have  had  no  charms  for  him.  Vespasian  on 
the  other  hand,  was  free  from  the  faults  of  the  higher  orders 
and  rather  posbessed  the  virtues  peculiar  to  the  lower  classes. 
He  had  recognised  Galba  as  emperor  without  any  hesitation; 
but  after  Galba's  death  the  thought  occurred  to  him  to  seek 
the  imperial  dignity  for  himself,  for  he  must  have  been  con- 
scious that  he  was  fit  for  it,  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
Eoman  world  was  directed  towards  him.  When,  however,  the 
insurrection  agiinst  Vitellius  broke  out,  Vespasian  was  not 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  forward  himself;  for  Antonius 
Primus,  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  legions 
of  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  marched  into  Italy,  and  conquered 
the  generals  of  Vitellius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona. 
At  Eome  too  the  insurrection  had  now  broken  out.  T.  Flavins 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  who  was  praefect  of  the 
city,  and  Domitian,  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  were  at 
Eome,  and  were  looked  upon  by  the  Vitellian  party  as  hos- 
tages for  Vespasian.  The  conduct  of  Vitellius  towards  thera 
was  vacillating.  The  first  movement  irritated  him ;  afterwards, 
on  being  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  battle  near  Cremona, 
he  tried  to  capitulate,  and  was  ready  to  surrender  his  power; 
but  when  he  observed  some  symptoms  which  seemed  to 
announce  a  change  in  his  favour,  he  attempted  to  make 
Sabinus  and  Domitian  his  prisoners.  They  fled  to  the  Capitol, 
j  which  was  taken  and  set  on  fire;  and  Sabinus  was  cut  down 
during  the  massacre.  Domitian  escaped  with  great  difiiculty. 
Eome  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  anarchy.  At  that  time,  an  em- 
peror resigning  his  throne  could  not  save  his  life;  because  there 
were  no  convents  as  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
party  of  Vespasian,  which  was  gradually  formed,  gained  fresh 
strength  every  day;  and  the  victorious  army,  under  Antonius 
Primus,  advanced  irresistibly  towards  Eome,  where  the  mad- 
dest excesses  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The  city  was  quite 
defenceless,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Vitellius 
was  murdered  after  a  reio-n  of  about  eig-ht  months. 

I  believe  that  Domitian  was  at  this  time  about  twenty  years 
old.  He  took  the  power  into  his  own  hands.  His  elder  bro- 
ther, Titus,  was  left  by  Vespasian  in  Judaea;  and,  as  the  latter 
did  not  arrive  in  Italy  for  some  time,  Domitian  exercised  the 
imperial  power  in  his  name.  During  his  father's  absence,  he 
committed  many  acts  of  cruelty,  from  a  desire  to  take  vengeance 
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on  his  personal  enemies,  rather  tlian  to  punish  any  real  oflences. 
You  may  read  all  these  occurrences  In  Tacitus*,  whose  account 
of  them  Is  the  most  perfect  that  one  can  wish  for;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, It  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first  year  of  Vespasian's 
reign.  Vespasian  had  much  in  his  character  that  was  good,  but 
the  moral  depravation  was  as  great  among  his  partlzans  as 
amonLf  those  of  Vltellius;  just  as,  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Thirty- Years'  war,  when  the  Swedish  generals,  such  as 
Banner  and  Torstcnson,  were  no  better  than  the  French  com- 
manders or  those  of  the  imperial  armies.  The  sad  deeds  of 
those  small  men  are  excellently  described  by  Tacitus,  who  does 
not  make  any  one  of  them  his  hero;  whereas  many  historians 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  interest  they  take  in  a 
particular  person. 

Vespasian  did  not  arrive  at  Rome  till  about  the  end  of  the 
summer  A.D.  70:  thougii  \^itellius  had  been  killed  in  the  pre- 
vious December,  a  circumstance  which  was  not  without  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  Rome  was  governed,  during  that  time, 
by  a  dissolute  and  tyrannical  young  man;  for  Domltian  already 
displayed  the  vices  and  passions  which  characterise  his  later 
years.  Some  of  the  senators,  especially  Helvidius  Priscus,  a 
man  who  was  ill-suited  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  an  improper  opposition  to  the 
government-,  which  was  unfortunate,  no  less  for  them  and  for 
Vespasian,  than  for  the  empire. 

AVhIle  the  armies  were  advancing  from  the  frontiers  to  Italy, 
a  state  of  feeling  became  developed  in  Gaul,  of  which  some 
symptoms  had  appeared  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when 
the  Aedui  had  attempted  a  perfectly  senseless  revolt  under 
Julius  Sacrovir.  AVhat  Gaul  wanted  was  perfectly  Impractica- 
ble. Traces  of  this  national  Gallic  feeling,  which  was  now 
spreading,  may  be  discerned  even  in  the  insurrection  of  Julius 
^"Index.  People  may  praise  Virginius  Rufus  as  much  as  they 
like ;  but  I  believe  that  the  thought  of  murdering  Vindex  arose 
from  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  Gaul,  which  places  the  act 
In  a  morally  bad  light.  His  death,  far  from  pacifj'Ing  the 
national  feeling  of  the  Gauls,  was  a  fresh  stimulus  to  it.  The 
prosperity  of  Gaul  must  have  been  increasing  ever  since  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  especially  In  the  south,  as  we  may  gather 
from  Pliny's  account  of  Gallia  Xarbonensis;  and  the  same  was 
'  Hist.  iiL  80,  iv.  1,  foil.  »  Tacitius  Hist  iv.  5,  foil. 
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probably  tlie  case  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.     We 
have  certainly  no  adequate  notion  of  the  state  of  Gaul  luider 
the  Eonians;  for  all  our  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  what 
we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  speak  only  of  single 
civitates.  small  towns  not  beins^  mentioned  at  all;  and  the  in- 
ternal  condition  of  the  country  is  nowhere  described.     In  his- 
tory, Gaul  is  not  mentioned,  except  by  Tacitus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  insurrection  of  Claudius  Civilis.   After   that  event,   it 
again  disappears  from  history  until  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
when  all  we  learn  of  it  is  contained  in  the  meagre  accounts  of 
the  writers   of  the   "  Historia  Augusta,"  and  the  Itineraries, 
which  are  mostly  confined  to  a  few  places  on  some  high  roads. 
Hence  D'Anville's  map  of  Gaul,  which  is  otherwise  most  ex- 
cellent, looks  like  a  map  of  a  country  which  has  only  just  re- 
ceived some  settlements,  and  is  beginning  to  be  brought  into 
cultivation.-^     But  this  is  the  consequence  merely  of  the  scanti- 
i  ness  of  our  information.    Gaul ,  under  the  Eomans,  was  a  well- 
i  cultivated  country,  with  a  very  large  population ;  for,  in  many 
I  parts  of  France,  we  find  most  extensive  ruins  of  toAvns  which 
we  cannot  identify,  except  in  a  few  instances  by  means  of 
Itineraries.   For  instance,  splendid  ruins  of  a  town  with  theatres 
and  the  like,  were  laid  open  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  neighbour- 
i  hood  of  Montpelller;  and  there  is  only  one  Itinerary  in  which 
j  we  find  a  badly-written  name  that  may  be  applied  to  the  place. 
i  Many  accidental  discoveries,  which  have  been  made  in  Valen- 
j  ciennes  and  Normandy,  shew  that  there  once  existed  in  them 
j  towns  of  great  extent  and  large  population.  In  order  to  obtain 
i  a  somewhat  complete  geography  of  Gaul,  the  documents  of  the 
I  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  periods  ought  to  be  carefully 
j  studied ;  and  any  one  who  would  undertake  such  a  work^  wovdd 
]  be  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  The  towns,  of  which  we  now 
I  find  the  ruins,  were  certainly  not  built  after  the  period  of  the 
;  Roman  dominion;  that  was  an  age  of  destruction.    They  must 
.  have  been  founded  at  a  much  earlier  time ;  and  their  names,  so 
:far  as  we  can  discover  them,  are  ancient  Latin  or  Gallic.     Pre- 
i  viously  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  prosperity  of  Gaul  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  in  the  Cimbrian  war;  and  in  the  wars  of 
1  Caesar,  the  country  was  again  fearfully  ravaged.  But  after  them 

i     '  His  maps  of  eastern  countries  are  quite  different ;  for  there  he  possessed  a 
I  very  minute  knowledge  of  some  districts,  from  the  Macedonian  time  down  to 
the  fifth  and  sixth  century,  whence  the  maps  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  are  full 
j  of  towns. — N. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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there  followed  a  period  of  more  than  a  century,  during  which 
the  country  enjoyed  profound  peace,  and  recovered  from  its 
former  devastations,  though  it  was  perhaps  heavily  taxed.  The 
population  of  a  country  like  France,  which  is  so  much  blessed 
by  nature,  and  enjoys  such  a  mild  climate,  must  have  become 
doul)led  or  trebled  during  that  time,  and  must  have  acquired 
great  wealth.   The  northern  districts,  though  politically  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  did  not,  in  reality,  belong  to  Gaul,  and 
had  very  few  towns.     Our  country  here  on  the  Rhine,  which 
was  occupied  by  Germans  at  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  probably 
even  much  earlier,  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  civilisation  of 
Gaul,  and  was  certainly  not  as  wealthy.     It  very  much  resem- 
bled the  rest  of  Germany:  it  had  a  numerous  population,  and 
many  villages ;  but-  scarcely  any   towns.     Its  population  has 
very  unjustly  been  considered  as  Gallic.  It  has  been  entirely  Ger- 
man ever  since  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  probably  even  earlier.    It 
never  belonged  to  Gaul,  and  was  connected  with  it  only  poli- 
tically under  the  Romans.     A  frontier  had  there  been  formed 
between  the  Romans  and  Germans,  either  by  a  treaty  or  tacitly. 
The  country  of  the  Batavi  between  the  ^Meuse  and  the  Waal, 
the  insula  Bafavortfm,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  It  had 
Roman  garrisons,  but  still  had  not  yet  adopted  Roman  civilisa- 
tion; it  was  there   that  the  insurrection  of  Claudius   Civilis 
broke  out.     It  spread  all  over  the  German  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  over   Gaul,   where  the  Lingones  placcil 
themselves  at  the  head  of  it.    This  revolt  was  a  very  dangerous 
one;  and  the  Germans  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine  declared 
for  it.     But  the  success  of  the  insurgents  was  checked  by  their 
want  of  unity,  arising  from  their  natural  divisions;  while  some 
of  them  were  zealous  and  others  indolent,  and  all  of  them  were 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  petty  jealousy,  thev  had  to 
fight  against  Roman  generals  who  acted  with  great  resolution. 
The  Germans  and  Gauls,  moreover,  were  not  natural  allies. 
Their  objects  were  now  the  same  indeed;  but  otherwise  they  i 
were  as  foreign  to  each  other  as  the  Romans  were  to  both  of  j 
them:  nay,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Romans  were  more  akin  to  j 
the  Gaids  than  the  Germans ;  for  the  noble  Gauls  had  adopted  I 
the  Latin  language,  and  Roman  manners  were  generally  estab- 
lished among  them.     In  what  manner  the  insurrection  ended , 
we  know  not,  for  the  "  Historiae"  of  Tacitus  breaks  off  before  I 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  at  a  moment  when  we  can  only  see 
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that  it  is  taking  a  diiFerent  turn,  and  that  the  insurgents  will 
probably  be  obliged  to  yield.  The  fact  of  their  being  actually 
subdued  is  seen  from  Xiphilinus'  abridgment  of  Dion  Cassius."* 
Before  Vespasian's  arrival  at  Rome,  Domitian  had  marched 
against  the  insurgents,  and  had  assumed  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Eoman  armies  in  those  countries;  but  he  had  no  share 
in  the  conquest  of  the  enemy,  which  was  the  merit  of  his 
father's  generals. 

Vespasian  reigned  upwards  of  nine  years,  and  his  govern- 
ment was  thoroughly  beneficial  to  the  Eoman  world.  As  we 
are  without  the  guidance  of  Tacitus,  it  is  not  easy  to  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  Vespasian's  personal  character ;  for  the 
pictures  of  character  which  Suetonius  draws  are  very  obscure, 
and  are  made  with  as  little  judgment  as  those  we  meet  with  in 
the  "  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae."  Suetonius  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  did  not  write  badly,  but  he  had  no 
survey  of  his  subjects,  nor  any  historical  talent.  His  de- 
scription of  the  time  in  which  he  himself  lived  is  even  worse 
than  those  of  previous  periods,  in  which  lie  had  the  works 
of  others  whom  he  could  follow;  and  this  circumstance  is 
the  best  evidence  that  he  had  no  vocation  to  write  history.^ 
If  we  compare  the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  Vespasian 
with  what  he  relates  of  him,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  he 
can  have  reconciled  the  two  things  in  his  own  mind;  but 
it  seems  that  many  of  the  circumstances  which  he  relates 
ought  to  have  been  omitted,  as  they  were  nothing  but  unfounded 
reports.  There  are  only  a  few  points  in  Vespasian's  character 
which  we  may  take  for  certain :  in  regard  to  all  tlie  others  we 
are  left  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt  that,  consi- 
dering the  time  in  which  he  lived,  Vespasian  was  an  excellent,, 
straight- forward,  and  just  man,  in  a  negative  sense,  for  he  did 
not  make  himself  guilty  of  tyranny;  and  in  his  reign  there 

*  Ixvi.  3. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Suetonius  wrote  his  biographical  history  at  a 
time  when  he  was  still  very  young,  and  before  he  obtained  the  office  of  private 
secretary  to  Hadrian  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  11);  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  his 
lives  of  the  emperors  were  written  previously  to  the  pubHcation  of  Tacitus' 
"  Historiae,"  for  otherwise  the  account  of  the  anarchy  after  Nero's  death,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  could  scarcely  have  been  as  bad  as  it  is. 
Wherever  we  are  confined  to  Suetonius  as  our  source  of  information  we  are 
very  badly  off";  and  tliroughout  the  history  of  the  emperors  our  materials  are  bad. 
If  we  had  Dion  Cassius,  we  should  not  have  much  reason  for  complaining,  but 
unfortunately  a  great  part  of  his  work  is  lost,  and  we  possess  only  the  miserable 
abridjjraent  which  Xiphilinus  made  of  it.— N. 
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occur  but  few  cases  of  extortion,  things  which  were  then  of 
cvcry-day  occurrence  in  the  Konian  empire.  His  moral  con- 
duct was  as  unblemished  as  one  could  expect  in  those  times. 
After  the  death  of  his  legitimate  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla,  he 
lived  in  a  marriage  of  conscience  with  Caenis,  a  woman  of  low 
birth,  with  whom  however  he  was  happy,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  estimable  person.  He  was  therefore  what  we 
may  call  a  man  of  very  good  moral  conduct.  He  had,  further, 
a  disgust  for  the  gluttony  and  awfully  vulgar  extravagance, 
which  had  become  customary  among  the  liomans  in  culinary 
matters.  The  luxury  of  the  wealthy  was  principally  displayed 
in  sumptuous  repasts,  on  which  they  spent  prodigious  sums 
with  a  tioily  senseless  prodigality.  Vespasian  himself  had  pre- 
served his  old  simplicity;  and  during  his  reign  he  not  only  set 
a  good  example  in  this  respect,  but  endeavoured  to  check  the 
disgusting  habits  of  the  Romans  by  legal  enactments,  whereby, 
as  Tacitus  justly  observes^  he  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  living  amonjf  the  Romans,  which  deserves  to  be  meu- 
tioned  in  history.  That  contemptible  gluttony  had  commenced 
at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic ;  but  after  the 
time  of  Vespasian  it  never  rose  again  to  such  a  height  nor 
became  so  general  as  it  had  been  before,  for  he  destroyed  it  in 
its  root,  though  Ammianus  ]\Iarcellinus  still  records  a  few  iso- 
lated instances  which  occurred  in  his  time  among  wealthy  and 
idle  individuals. 

Vespasian  governed  the  empire  with  care  and  conscientious- 
ness, and  restored  the  finances.  He  showed  no  mistrust  towards 
the  governors  of  provinces;  but  at  the  same  time  protected  th< 
subjects  against  them  whenever  it  was  necessary.  Vespasian 
was  deficient  in  the  feelings  of  a  refined  and  educated  man,  and 
this  was  his  and  Rome's  misfortune.  He  necrlected  altoixether 
the  higher  and  intellectual  pursuits,  and  had  a  downright 
antipathy  against  persons  of  education,  philosophers,  and  all 
those  who  were  anything  beyond  practical  men  of  business. 
Everything  higher  appeared  to  liim  superfluous  and  even  as 
something  hostile.  Helvidius  Priscus  was,  both  personally  and 
intellectually,  one  of  the  first  men  of  Rome,  and  was  distin- 
guished as  a   Stoic  philosopher^ ;  but  instead  of  recognising 

*  Annul,  iii.  55. 

'  The  Stoic  philosophy  at  this  time  had  turned  into  a  kind  of  republicanism 
which  was  incompatible  with  existing  circumstances.  It  abandoned  itself  to  a 
petulance  which  produced  vciy  bad  cflects,  and  cannot  be  excused  in  any 
way. — N. 
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the  good  side  of  Vespasian's  government,  lie  abandoned 
himself  to  an  opposition  against  it,  for  whicli  I  cannot  see 
any  sufficient  reason,  and  which  could  produce  none  but 
evil  consequences.  The  misfortune  was  that  this  conduct  ex- 
cited in  Vespasian  a  bitter  hostility  towards  him,  In  consequence 
of  which  he  was  put  to  death.  The  execution  of  Priscus  is 
little  better  than  a  murder,  in  which  Vespasian  shed  the  noblest 
blood  of  the  Roman  state.  But  in  other  cases  he  did  not  stain 
his  hands  with  blood;  and  where  he  had  no  such  provocation, 
he  was  in  reality  a  mild  ruler.  He  was  of  a  grateful  dispo- 
sition, and  behaved  with  mildness  towards  Licinius  INIucianus, 
many  of  whose  actions  he  connived  at.  Antonius  Primus  was 
put  to  death,  but  he  deserved  it;  for  he  had  called  forth  the 
revolution  which  raised  Vespasian  to  the  throne,  in  the  hope 
of  ruling  over  him,  but  afterwards,  finding  himself  disappointed, 
conspired  against  the  emperor.  Vespasian  is  charged  by  Sue- 
tonius with  avarice;  but  we  cannot  say  whether  the  charge  Is 
true.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  state  required  for 
its  maintenance  quadringenties  millies^,  that  is,  upwards  of 
280  millions  sterling.  But  this  statement  seems  to  have  been 
written  down  by  Suetonius  without  a  thought,  and  shews  how 
unfit  he  was  to  be  an  historian.  Even  If  we  conceive  the 
Roman  state  to  have  been  at  that  time  as  flourlshino-  as,  for 
example,  France  or  Italy  is  at  the  present  day.  It  seems  Incon- 
ceivable, how  such  a  sum  could  have  been  raised,  conslderlncr 
the  value  which  money  then  had.  However  the  sum  is  alto- 
gether an  impossible  one;  nor  can  we  see  what  it  could  have 
been  wanted  for.  The  army  consisted  of  only  400,000  men ; 
and  although  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  now  treble  what  it 
had  been  In  earlier  times,  yet  the  sum  above  mentioned  is  far 
greater  than  would  be  required  to  support  such  a  force.  It  is 
true,  Vespasian  spent  much  upon  buildings,  but  building  surely 
is  not  one  of  the  real  wants  of  a  state.  Vespasian  raised  not 
only  structures  which  were  absolutely  necessary,  but  such  as 
by  their  splendour  adorned  the  empire;  and  whatever  histo- 
rians may  say  of  his  avarice,  his  Incomparable  architectural 
works,  both  at  Rome  and  In  the  provinces,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  Colosseum,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  will  last  for 
ever,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  alleged    love  of  money. 

*  Sueton.  Vespas.  16. 
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He  died  at  the  age  of  i«ixtj-iiine,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years, 
A.D.  79. 

During  liis  reign,  tlie  government  had,  in  reality,  been  con- 
ducted by  his  son  Titus;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  this  was 
because  Vespasian  tliought  himself  incapable  of  ruling  over 
tlie  empire,  or  because  he  had  no  inclinutlon  to  do  so.  Titus 
had  attained  his  tliirty-second  year  when  he  returned  from 
Jerusalem.  It  may  be  that  many  things  which  disgrace  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  must  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  Titus; 
for  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  statement 
that,  previously  to  his  accession,  the  general  opinion  was 
against  him^,  whatever  contrast  his  own  reign  may  have  pre- 
sented to  his  former  conduct.  The  fcelino;  towards  him  after- 
wards  completely  changed;  but  this  amor  et  deliciae  generis 
humani  is  nevertlicless  a  strange  phenomenon.  It  seems  to 
have  been  extremely  easy  to  please  the  circle  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded;  and  as  his  real  happiness  consisted  m  possessing 
their  favour,  he  tried  to  win  it  by  munificent  presents  out  of 
the  Avell-stocked  treasury  which  his  father  had  left  him,  and  the 
admmistration  of  which  Vespasian  had  reserved  for  himself. 


LECTURE   CXVII. 

There  is  scarcely  any  other  emperor  whose  reign  was  so  truly 
beneficial  to  the  Roman  world  as  that  of  Vespasian.  At  the 
time  when  Titus  was  the  object  of  the  greatest  suspicion  in 
the  East,  Vespasian's  noble  openness  formed  an  exception  to  the 
general  distrust.  He  continued  to  shew  him  confidence;  and 
when  Titus  returned  to  Rome,  Vespasian  made  him  praefectus 
praetorio,  and  entrusted  to  him  a  considerable  share  in  the  j 
govei'nment.  This  was  by  no  means  in  the  spirit  of  eastern 
princes  who  always  feel  the  greatest  mistrust  towards  their  own 
sons.  Titus,  however,  was  far  from  popular  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father;  and  some  acts  of  cruelty  which  were  committed 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  are  ascribed  to  Titus.  I  will  only 
mention  the  murder  of  Caecina,  who  had  acted  a  prominent 
part  among   the  friends  of  Vitellius,  and   was  cut  down  by 

9  Sucton.  Tit.  6. 
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Titus'  command.  This  act,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  house  of 
Vespasian,  which  was  discovered  in  Caecina's  own  hand- writ- 
ing.^ The  apprehensions  commonly  entertained  in  regard  to 
Titus  were  not  verified ;  for  after  his  accession  a  change  took 
place  in  his  whole  conduct,  and  the  prevailing  features  of  his 
character  during  his  short  reign  were  kindness  and  benevolence, 
features  which  are  in  a  prince  valued  more  highly  than  all 
other  virtues.  A  sovereign  who  is  not  kind,  and  does  not 
flatter,  stands  much  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  imperita 
multitudo  than  one  who  neglects  his  duties.  Such  has  been 
the  case  at  all  times,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  Titus.  His  father  had  been  very 
economical,  whereas  Titus  was  generous  and  even  lavish;  the 
former  had  spent  money  only  in  raising  great  and  costly  works 
of  architecture.  He  had  restored  Rome,  changed  many  of  the 
senseless  buildings  of  Xero,  especially  the  golden  house,  and 
built  the  Colosseum,  the  most  gigantic  edifice  of  ancient  Rome. 
If  we  consider  that  it  was  intended  as  an  amphitheatre,  it  makes 
a  sad  impression  on  the  mind;  but  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  Roman  populace.  It  was  not  dedicated  how- 
ever till  the  reign  of  Titus."  The  extravagant  sums  which 
were  spent  upon  it,  and  the  proceedings  that  took  place  in  it 
under  the  later  emperors,  make  upon  us  the  impression  of 
something  monstrous  and  revolting,  which  is  very  different 
from  the  idea  of  greatness.  Goethe  has  made  some  excellent 
remarks  upon  it  in  his  "  Farbenlehre."^  But  such  prodigality 
and  amusements  were  not  confined  to  the  time  of  the  emperors; 
they  had  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  The  contests 
of  the  Colosseum  were  cruel  and  disgusting,  and  even  women 
were  trained  and  fought  as  gladiators;  but  Titus'  humanity 
did  not  exert  itself  in  that  direction. 
«  Sueton.  Tit.  6. 

=*  Sueton.  Tit.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  25. 

3  Nachgelass.    Werke,  vol.  xiii.  p.  68.     "  The  Romans  had  risen  from  the 

condition  of  a  narrow,  moral,  comfortable  and  easy  people,  to  that  of  rulers  of 

the  wide  world,  but  without  laying  aside  their  own  narrowness.     And  this  may 

be  regarded  as  the  source  of  their  love  of  luxury.     Uneducated  persons  who 

•    acquire  large  property,  naturally  make  a  ridiculous  use  of  it.  Their  pleasures, 

I   splendour  and  extravagance  are  always  absurd  and  exaggerated.     Hence  that 

'   fondness  for  what  is    strange,   extravagant  and    monstrous.      Their    theatres 

wliich  were  turned  with  the  spectators  in  them,  the  second  population  of  statues 

I   with  which  the  city  was  crowded,  are,  like  the  later  colossal  pot  in  which  the 

I    fish  were  to  be  kept  entire,  all  of  the  same  origin.    Even  the  insolence  and  cruelty 

I   of  their  tyrants  generally  borders  upon  the  absurd." 
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As  far  as  foroi^n  countries  were  concerned,  the  re\rrn  of 
Titus  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  Rome  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  comfort,  only  interrupted  by  a  great  fire,  whicli 
lasted  for  throe  days  and  three  nights,  and  by  the  eruption  of 
mount  Vesuvius,  wliich  caused  tlie  catastroplie  of  Hercu- 
lancum  and  Pompeii.  Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Greek 
settlements,  that  volcano  had  been  at  rest;  but  now  it  began  its 
eruptions.  Never  has  the  calamity  of  one  generation  been 
more  obviously  advantageous  to  a  later  one  than  the  burial  of 
those  two  towns. 

The  love  of  the  Romans  for  Titus  became  the  more  decided, 
as  tliey  had  reason  to  fear  his  younger  brother  Domitian, 
concerning  whom  there  could  be  no  mistake.  He  was  a  bad 
son,  and  a  bad  brother;  he  contemplated  the  murder  of  his 
father,  but  more  especially  that  of  his  brother,  who  never 
attempted  to  avenge  himself,  but  always  treated  Domitian  with 
confidence."*  But  Domitian  is  nevertheless  one  of  those  men. 
who  are  generally  looked  upon  with  too  much  contempt, 
because  they  arc  bad.  There  are  bad  persons  in  history  who 
ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  treated  in  that  way.  The 
charge  of  cowardice  in  war  which  is  brought  against  him  may 
be  well  founded,  although  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
of  it;  his  flilseness  and  cruelty  however  are  both  well 
attested.  It  is  also  true  that,  with  all  his  boundless  ambition, 
he  did  not  accomplish  anything  to  justify  his  pretensions,  but 
he  is  nevertheless  estimated  too  low;  for  he  was  a  man  of  a 
cultivated  mind  and  decided  talent,  and  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature.^  Rutgersius^ 
has  already  remarked,  and  the  proofs  are  manifest,  that  the 
paraphrase  of  Aratus,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Germanicus, 
is  the  work  of  Domitian.  He  delitjhtcd  in  the  name  of  Caesar 
Germanicus,  and  assumed  it,  because  it  was  more  illustrious 
than  the  Flavian  name;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
mentions  his  father^,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  not  been  adopted 
by  Germanicus.  I  believe  that  the  poem  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Titus;  its  subject  is  poor,  but  it  is  executed  in  a  very 
respectable  manner.      Quinctilian  is  full  of  flatteries  towards 

*  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  26;  Aurcl.  Met.  De  Caesar.  11. 

*  Sucton.  Domit.  2,  20;  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  86. 

^  Vaiiae  Lectioncs,  iii.  p.  27G.  Compare  Graiurt  in  tlie  lihcinisches  Museum 
Tol.  iv.  p.  347,  foil. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  liis  paraphra.sc  of  the  "  Fhaenomena"  of  Aratn?,  Domitian 
says,  that  his  father  was  son  ereign,  and  Avas  lionourcd  with  the  apotlie&sis. — N. 
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Domitlan^,  and  in  this  case  he  had  the  misfortune,  from  cow- 
ardice, to  act  the  part  of  a  slave  towards  a  despot.  If  Domitian 
really  made  the  paraphrase,  Quinctilian's  exaggerated  praise  is 
the  conduct  of  a  servile  man,  though  the  blame  does  not  attach 
so  much  to  his  personal  character,  as  to  a  despotic  court;  and 
he  surely  did  not  praise  a  work  which  was  quite  bad,  merely 
from  servile  flattery.  Domitian's  taste  for  Koman  literature 
however  produced  its  beneficial  effects.  He  instituted  the 
great  pension  for  rhetoricians  which  Quinctilian,  for  example, 
enjoyed,  and  the  Capitoline  contest  in  which  the  prize  poems 
were  crowned.9  During  this  period,  Roman  literature  received 
a  great  impulse,  to  which  Domitian  himself  must  have  contri- 
buted. Tacitus,  the  greatest  historian,  at  least  in  Roman 
literature,  was  then  a  young  man.  The  younger  Pliny  was 
growing  to  manhood;  and  however  much  we  may  blame  him, 
there  were  many  highly  educated  persons  at  the  time  who  wrote 
in  the  same  style  as  he.  Statins  too  belongs  to  this  period; 
and  his  little  poems  (Silvae)  are  among  the  most  graceful  pro- 
ductions of  Roman  literature.^"  Juvenal,  a  great  genius,  was 
likewise  a  contemporary  of  Domitian ;  he  was  a  master  of  pure 
Latin,  and  hated  the  tyrant  with  justice.  From  Domitian's 
poem  we  see  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  false  taste  of  the  time. 
He  had  offended  Statius;  but  in  this  we  perceive  not  so  much 
partiality  as  a  correct  judgment. 

The  frugality  in  the  mode  of  living  at  Rome,  which  had 
been  restored  by  Vespasian,  still  continued,  for  Domitian  too 
was  not  a  squanderer  of  money.  It  was  probably  nothing  but 
his  cowardice  that  induced  him  to  raise  the  original  pay  of  his 
soldiers  fourfold,  that  is  to  480  denarii, — an  enormous  sum,  for 
which  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  make  up  by  reducing  the 
number  of  troops,  which  was  not  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  empire. 

Rome  was  involved  in  various  wars  during  his  reign.  The 
eastern  frontiers  indeed  enjoyed  a  profound  peace;  for  the 
Parthian  empire  was  in  the  condition  into  which  such  eastern 
monarchies  always  sink  after  a  certain  period  of  greatness,  and 

8  See  iv.  1.  §  2,  foil;  x.  1.  §  91,  foil.  »  Sucton.  Bomit.  4. 

'"  I  sti'ongly  recommend  the  study  of  the  Silvae,  which  are  genuine  poetry  im- 
printed with  the  true  character  of  the  country;  whence  they  make  a  most  pleas- 
ing impression,  especially  when  read  in  Italy.  The  Thebais  of  Statius,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  absurd  poem  and  bombastic  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was 
certainly  not  by  this  poem  that  he  gained  the  Capitohnc  prize, — N. 
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the  Romans  were  left  undisturbed  in  tluit  quarter.  On  the 
northern  boundaries  of"  the  empire,  liowever,  wars  were  waged 
on  which  some  light  is  thrown  by  Tacitus'  life  of  Agricola, 
which  is  one  of  tlic  great  master-pieces  of  ancient  biography.'^ 
The  Romans  had  gradually  made  progress  in  Britain,  but 
Agricola  was  the  first  who  penetrated  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
two  Friths,  towards  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  lie  built  a 
fleet  witli  which  he  sailed  round  the  coast  and  visited  the 
Orkney  islands.  The  time  of  these  exploits  is  the  glorious 
military  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.^^ 

In  his  earliest  youth,  Domitian  had  been  in  Gaul  during  the 
insurrection  of  Civilis.  As  emperor,  he  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Chatti  in  the  country  about  the  river  Main.  If  we  believe 
the  statements  of  the  medals,  which  begin  to  be  of  importance 
at  this  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the  flatteries  of  Martial — 
who  was  likewise  a  man  of  great  talent  and  enjoyed  the  favour 
of  Domitian,  —  the  emperor  obtained  the  surname  of  Germani- 
cus  with  perfect  j  ustice ;  but  the  historians  are  unanimous  that 
those  victories  were  not  realities,  though  they  cannot  be  wholly 
fictitious,  for  Roman  armies  did  at  that  time  carry  on  wars  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rliine,  and  not  whollv  without  suc- 
cess ;  ^^  but  we  caimot  wonder  at  the  Germans,  who  had  only 
an  untrained  militia,  not  making  a  vigorous  resistance  against 
the  Roman  legions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Germans  were, 
as  usual,  suffering  from  their  own  internal  divisions:  the  Che- 
rusci  demanded  assistance  against  the  Chatti,  and  the  Lygii 
against  the  Suevi.^*  A  war  was  also  waged  on  the  upper  and 
middle  Danube;  and  nations,  which  had  for  some  time  disap- 
peared from  history,  are  now  mentioned  again,  and  described 
as  very  powerful,  such  as  the  Marcomanni  and  Suevi,  who 
were  feebly  united  with  Slavonic  tribes,  and  that  not  in  small 
numbers. 

The  most  dangerous  war  of  Domitian  was  that  against  the 
Dacians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  the  same  as  the  ancient  Getae,  which 
had   pressed   upon    the    Scythians   as   early   as   the    time    of 

"  The  two  best  ancient  biographies  that  have  come  down  to  us,  ai-e  Tacitus' 
Agricola,  aiul  the  hfc  of  Atticus  by  Corn.  Nc]»os. — N. 

"  I  refer  to  Agricola's  circumnavigation  of  Scotland,  the  statue  of  Oceanus 
which,  throughout  the  middle  ages,  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fonim  Martium, 
(the  po  called  Marforio,  Beschreib.  d.  Stadt  Horn,  iii.  1.  ]i.  138).  A  statue  of  the 
Rliine  at  Uomc  likewise  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitian. — N. 

"  Compare  Frontinus,  Strateg.  i.  3. 10.  **  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  5. 
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Alexander  the  Great.  Since  the  days  of  Diceneus,  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  they  formed  a  great  monarchy  comprising 
Transylvania,  the  mountains  of  Moldavia,  a  part  of  the  Banat, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  of  Wallachia.  The  country  was  rich, 
on  account  of  its  mines  and  precious  metals;  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  column  of  Trajan,  that  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
barbarians,  but  that  they  had  a  higher  civilisation  than  the 
Germans.  They  had  fortified  towns,  and  lived  in  houses  built 
of  wood,  such  as  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  some  parts  of 
the  Tyrol.  Decebalus,  who  was  king  of  the  Dacians,  was  a 
man  of  great  character,  and  worthy  to  rule  over  them  in  those 
dangerous  times.  Their  form  of  government  was  not  des- 
potic; they  had  a  well  developed  constitution^  and  an  aris- 
cracy^^,  and  were  a  free  and  brave  nation.  They  had  fre- 
quently harassed  the  Koman  frontier  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  had  invaded  Moesia,  whenever  Kome  was  weak.  They  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  touched  the  Roman  frontier  in 
Pannonia;  for  the  country  between  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube 
consisted  of  deep  marshes.  The  country  further  down  about 
Presburg  was  Inhabited  partly  by  Gallic,  partly  by  German 
tribes.  Our  knowledge  of  Domitian's  war  against  the  Dacians 
is  very  confused ;  for  Xiphilinus  and  Zonaras  pass  over  its  details 
altogether.  This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Romans  suffered  a  great  defeat,  and  that  the  Dacians  occu- 
pied Moesia.  Such  bold  nations  as  ventured  to  wage  war 
against  the  Romans,  found  in  the  end  that  Rome  was  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  if  the  war  was  protracted;  and  they  preferred 
concluding  an  honourable  peace  to  the  risk  of  provoking  Rome 
to  exert  all  its  powers  against  them.  Hence  Decebalus,  after 
having  carried  on  a  glorious  war,  concluded  a  peace,  on  terms 
which  seem  to  us  humiliating.  Domitian  thus,  after  great 
losses,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  was  enabled  to  assume 
the  name  of  Dacicus. 

After  this  campaign,  the  government  of  Domitian  changed 
for  the  worse,  and  his  cruel  disposition  now  began  to  give  itself 
free  vent.  Some  persons  had  already  been  put  to  death  on 
mere  suspicions,  or  because  Domitian  disliked  them.  L.  Anto- 
nius  Saturninus,  who  hated  Domitian,  had  caused  the  legions 
of  Germania  Superior,  which  embraced  not  only  Alsatia,  but 

'^  The  Dacians  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  who  wear  caps  and  long  hair,  are 
the  nobles. — N. 
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Suabla,  as  far  as  the  limites,  to  proclaim  liim  cmprrnr;  but  he 
was  conquered  by  L.  Appius  Maximus,  and  paid  lor  his  attempt 
with  his  life.  Cali^nda  and  Nero  were  monsters,  the  former  being 
a  madman,  and  the  latter,  wlio  was  not  free  from  madness,  being 
a  degenerate  specimen  of  mankind,  wliom  Aristotle  would 
have  called  a  being  trapa  (f)vatv,  and  in  reference  to  whom  we 
can  scarcely  speak  of  vice,  for  the  laws  of  morality  are  appli- 
cable only  to  that  which  lies  witliin  the  boundaries  of  human 
nature :  there  are  vices  which  degrade  man  below  his  nature, 
and  by  which  he  becomes  a  real  brute.  But  Domitian  was 
not  a  brute,  for  his  cruelty  lay  within  the  bounds  of  human 
nature;  it  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  and  arose  froin 
the  human  propensity  to  envy  others  and  to  delight  in  their 
misfortunes.  His  cruelty  was  not  combined  Avith  avarice,  two 
vices  which  in  the  east  usually  go  hand  in  hand.  Among  the 
senators  of  that  time  there  were  men  worthy  of  tlic  friendship 
of  Tacitus  and  Agricola,  such  as  Junius  Arulenus  Eusticus 
and  Herennius  Senecio.  The  former  had  written  the  life  of 
Pactus  Thrasea,  and  the  latter  that  of  Helvidius  Priscus. 
Their  works  were  true,  and  were  written  with  a  heartfelt 
warmth,  though  they  may  not  have  been  free  from  declama- 
tion. They  contained,  at  any  rate,  more  life  and  substance  than 
the  works  of  the  Augustan  age;  and  it  was  this  circumstance 
that  provoked  the  anger  of  Domitian. 

Among  the  men  of  intellect  whom  I  have  just  mentioned, 
there  arose  the  detestable  class  of  the  delatores,  who  enriched 
themselves  by  blood,  and  the  accounts  of  whom  are  among 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  Pliny's  letters.  These  men 
too  must  not  be  considered  as  merely  contemptible;  for  tlicy 
were  not  so  much  degraded  in  their  intellectual  as  in  their 
moral  condition,  and  were  at  any  rate  not  so  despicable  as  the 
delatores  under  Tiberius.  Some  of  them  were  distinguished 
for  their  declamations,  and  on  the  whole  they  were  men  of 
talent.  They  belonged  to  what  was  called  good  society,  but 
their  sentiments  were  of  the  most  inflimous  kind;  and  they 
used  their  talents  to  crush  the  noblest  and  most  distincfuislicd 
persons.  But  in  however  bad  a  light  the  men  of  that  time 
appear  in  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  general,  men  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  been  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius;  the  women,  on  the  other  hand,  were  still  as 
wanton  and  dissolute  as  ever.     The  long  period  of  suffering 
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had  made  men  better.  Under  Tiberius  a  certain  formality 
had  been  observed,  and  the  emperor  took  no  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  delatores  and  the  trials  of  the  accused;  but 
Domitian  did  not  scruple  to  attend  the  trials  in  person.  If 
you  want  to  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  these  things,  you 
must  read  what  Pliny  says  of  M.  Regulus^^  and  others  of  the 
same  class.  This  latter  period  of  Domitian's  reign  is  one  of 
the  most  fearful  that  occur  in  history,  and  Tacitus,  who 
describes  it  most  excellently  in  the  introduction  to  his  life  of 
Agricola,  says  that  people  passed  through  it  in  dumb  horror. 

In  this  manner  the  last  years  of  Domitian  passed  away. 
The  last  three  were  the  most  frightful.  Had  his  rage  been 
directed  against  good  and  noble  persons  only,  he  might  have 
indulged  it  much  longer,  but  he  turned  it  against  bad  and 
infuriated  men  also, — against  the  officers  of  his  praetorian 
guards,  and  against  his  wife  Domitia,  whom  he  had  offended, 
and  who  offended  him.  The  consequence  was  that  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  the  officers  of  his  own  court,  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  in  A.D.  96.  Domitian  built  the  Forum  of  the  palace 
(Forum  Palladium),  which  was  thus  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Forum  of  Auo:ustus ;  and  there  he  erected  a  number 
of  government  offices,  tribunals,  and  the  like.  A  portion  of 
its  walls  and  of  the  portico  still  exist  as  a  memorial  of  those 
times.     Many  other  splendid  buildings  were  erected  by  him. 


LECTUKE  CXVIII. 

The  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  belong  to  the  comparatively 
most  obscure  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Eoman  empire, 
although  the  government  of  these  two  emperors  was  a  period 
of  delight  to  the  Romans;  one  rich  in  literary  productions, 
and  of  which  many  other  monuments  have  come  down  to  us. 
Tacitus  evidently  did  not  describe  that  period;  for  he  says 
that  he  will  reserve  it  for  his  old  age,  in  order  to  ex- 
cuse himself  from  writing  contemporary  histoiy,  which  he 
certainly  could  not  praise  unconditionally.   Trajan  himself  wrote 

'«  Tliny,  Epist.  i.  5. 
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memoirs  especially  of  his  war  against  the  Dacians;  but  no 
other  writer  of  any  importance  has  chosen  that  eventful  period 
for  his  sulyect 

M.  Cocceius  Ncrva  had  already  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  and  was  a  venerable  senator.  How  it  was  brought  about, 
we  know  not;  but  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  received 
by  the  senate  witli  great  joy.  The  praetorians  did  not  object 
to  him,  although  he  was  not  a  man  to  their  taste.  lie  laid 
down  the  principles  of  liis  government,  and  remained  faithful 
to  them,  but  proceeded  in  his  reforms  with  great  caution,  for 
he  was  old,  and  did  not  venture  to  undertake  much,  or  to 
provoke  the  praetorians;  hence  he  punished  but  few  of  the 
delatores  who  had  been  the  curse  of  the  nation  in  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor:  many  of  thera  escaped  with  impunity  and 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  liome.  This  gave  offence  to  men 
of  honour,  and  evil-doers  gained  fresh  courage.  The  feeling 
of  present  happiness  was  disturbed  by  the  knowledge  that 
those  men  were  still  alive  and  in  office,  so  that  the  people 
still  continued  to  stand  in  awe  of  them,  as  they  might  rise 
again  at  any  time.  The  effect  of  this  weakness  on  the  part  of 
Nerva  was,  that  those  who  wished  to  continue  the  practices 
they  had  indulged  in  under  Domitian  employed  their  influence 
in  the  senate  for  tliat  purpose,  and  acted  without  any  scruples. 
Junius  Mauricus  therefore  said,  when  the  death  of  a  delator 
Avas  mentioned  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  emperor,  "  Yes,  but 
if  he  were  alive,  he  would  suffer  no  harm,  but  would  be  here 
among  us."'  Nerva,  however,  could  not  act  otherwise.  At 
length  Casperius,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  who  had  held  the 
same  office  under  Domitian,  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  demand 
of  Nerva  the  punishment  of  the  mui'derers  of  Domitian.  On  his 
refusal,  the  soldiers  seized  the  persons  alluded  to,  two  of  whom 
were  most  fearfully  ill-used:  they  then  compelled  Xerva  to 
make  a  public  declaration  in  the  senate,  that  he  approved  of 
the  execution  of  his  predecessor's  murderers.-  He  felt  the 
disgrace  of  this  act  very  keenly,  and  iu  order  to  strengthen 
himself,  he  had  recourse  to  the  same  means  as  Galba,  and 
adopted  Trajan,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  legions  on 
the  Rhine.  By  tliis  adoption,  Trajan  bcaine  his  declared  suc- 
cessor, and  Xerva's  choice  was  certainly  better  than  that  of 
Galba. 

'  Plin.  Epist.  iv.  22.  *  Aurel.  Vict.  Imp  Rom.  Epit.  12. 
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M.  Ulpius  Nerva  Trajanus  was  born  in  Spain,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  man.  The  southern  parts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul  were  already  entirely  Latinised,  and  were  so  com- 
pletely Italian  countries,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
generally  spoke  the  Latin  language,  just  as  West  Prussia  and 
Silesia  are  completely  Germanised.  One  of  the  Spanish 
towns  of  this  kind  was  Italica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  that  part,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Scipios,  who  had  spent  many  a 
year  there,  and  at  last  settled  and  married  Spanish  women. 
The  town  was  constituted  as  a  colony,  or  as  a  municipium  of 
the  second  class,  and  became  great  and  flourishing.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  Trajan's  family  was 
among  the  most  distinguished  in  the  place.  His  father  had 
obtained  high  honours  in  the  army  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Nero,  and,  enjoying  general  esteem,  survived  the  elevation  of  his 
son  for  many  years.  The  son  attracted  general  attention,  and 
was  honoured  even  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  so  unfavorable 
to  the  manifestations  of  virtue.  The  emperor  Nerva,  in  electing 
a  successor,  could  not  have  made  a  happier  choice;  and  it 
was  received  by  the  praetorians  with  joy  and  respect. 
Trajan  was  then  at  Rome;  but  he  soon  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  had  his  head  quarters  at  Cologne.  Our  knowledge 
of  Germany  at  that  time  is  very  defective;  but  it  is  surprising 
to  see  that  the  relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  Komans 
still  continued  to  be  peaceful.  Arae  Flaviae,  the  name  of  a 
place  on  the  military  road  from  the  Main  to  Augsburg, 
proves  that,  probably  under  Domitian,  the  Romans  had  already 
taken  possession  of  that  sinus  imperii.  The  fortified  ditch 
which  extended  from  the  Westerwald  across  the  river  Lahn, 
Mount  Taunus,  the  river  Main,  and  as  far  as  the  Altmiihl, 
existed  probably  as  early  as  this  time^ ;  but  whether  it  was  or  was 
not,  all  Germany  south  of  that  line,  as  well  as  the  country  in 
our  neighbourhood,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Free 
German  tribes  existed  only  in  Franconia,  the  upper  Palatinate, 
Hesse,  and  Westphalia.  In  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, Suabia  was  not  yet  subject  to  Rome;  the  Frisian  tribes 
were  subdued  under  Tiberius,  but  afterwards  became  free 
again.      Under  Nerva,  there  was  a  little  war  in  Suabia,  the 

'  Frontinus,  (Strateg,  i.  3, 10),  expressly  ascribes   its   construction   to  Do- 
miUan^ 
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only  trace  of  wliich  exists  in  uii  inscription,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  a  victoria  Suevica.  The  boundaries  of  the  several 
tribes  may  be  clearly  seen  from  Tacitus'  Germania.  Nerva 
reigned  (Jiily  one  year  and  a  half,  and  died  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year,  a.d.  98. 

The  empire  was  noAV  so  firmly  established,  that  Trajan,  al- 
thoui:^h  he  was  at  Cologne  when  Nerva  died,  could  quietly 
enter  upon  his  government  there,  without  returning  to  liome 
till  the  next  year.     Immediately  after  taking  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power,  he  showed  his  ability  by  attacking  the  villan- 
ous  delatores,  whom  Nerva  had  spared:  a  few  of  them  paid 
for  their  crimes  with  their  lives;  but  the  majority  were  ban- 
ished to  the  barren   islands  of  the   Mediterranean.       A  still 
bolder  step,  was  his  arresting  the  most  turbulent  among  the 
praetorians  and  putting  the  ringleaders  to  death.  By  these  and 
similar  measures,  Trajan  secured  and  strengthened  his  power. 
His  reforms  were  mild,  and  affected  individuals  rather  than  the 
state.  He  must  have  introduced  very  excellent  arrangements  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances;  for  he  was  enabled  to  reduce 
the  taxes,  and  to  dispense  with  the  increased  burdens  imposed 
upon  country  districts:  nevertheless,  after  his  reign,  Hadrian  still 
found  it  possible  to  reduce  the  public  burdens  enormously.   But 
although  Trajan  thus  diminished  taxation,  he  still  had  means 
not  only  for  carrying  on  expensive  wars,  but  also  for  executing 
the  most  costly  undertakings^ Avithout  foiling  into  any  financial 
embarrassment.     The  minute  care  which  he  bestowed  upon 
the  provinces,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  his  administration, 
may  be  seen  in  the  tenth  book  of  Pliny's  letters.     Good  em- 
perors controlled  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  governors,  by  taking 
cognizance  themselves  of  everything  that  happened.     It  was 
fortunate  for  him  that  his  father,  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous 
health,  witnessed  for  many  years  the  success  of  his  son,  and 
rejoiced  in  his  glory.     Such  a  beautiful  Hunily  relation  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  the  Roman  world. 

Trajan  was  married  to  Plotina,  a  very  excellent  woman,  by 
whom,  however,  he  had  no  children.  The  praise  of  this  woman 
far  outweighs  the  isolated  stories  Avhich  very  much  resemble 
mere  pieces  of  scandal.  She,  and  Trajan's  sister,  Marciana,  are 
among  the  inost  estimable  female  characters  in  history;  and  the 
manifest  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  women  about  that  time 
must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  those  two 
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matrons.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Li  via,  the  Roman  empresses, 
with  the  exception  of  Vespasian's  wife,  who  was  a  worthy 
woman  (but  as  a  freed  woman  could  not  appear  in  society),  had 
encouraged  and  diffused  the  most  unbounded  licentiovisness  in 
the  conduct  of  women;  but  the  open  shamelessness,  which  had 
till  then  been  regarded  as  a  necessary  characteristic  of  females 
of  the  higher  classes,  now  ceased. 

Trajan's  real  inclinations  were  directed  to  war   and  great 
architectural  works;  and  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
empire,  these  inclinations,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  censured. 
By  occvipying  the  nations  and  armies,  he  gave  a  higher  tone  to 
his  age;  for  if  such  a  vast  empire  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace,  it  cannot  but  become  torpid  and  lifeless.    His  wars  there- 
fore were  beneficial  to  Rome  at  the  time,  but  what  could  they 
lead  to?     It  was  necessary  to  go  farther  and  farther,  and  this 
shows  how  unfortunate  such  a  dominion   over  the  world  is. 
According  to  Roman  feelings,  Trajan  had  a  just  cause  for  un- 
dertaking the  first  war  against  the  Dacians,  for  the  peace  which 
Domitian  had  concluded  with  them,  and  in  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  pay  a  tribute,  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  empire ;  and  he  accordingly  discontinued  the  payment.  As 
Decebalus  felt  himself  strons;  enouo-h,  he  declared  war  in  a.d. 
101.    It  is  probable  that  the  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia 
were  inhabited  by  the   Sarmatians,    and  governed  by   Dece- 
balus.   The  war  lasted  for  three  years;  when  at  length  Trajan, 
by  taking  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  compelled  him  to  make 
peace.    The  terms  of  this  peace  are  perfectly  known  to  us  from 
the  column  of  Trajan.     Decebalus  was  obliged  to  deliver  up 
all  Roman  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money — which  cannot  have  been  difficult  for  him,  as  Dacia 
is  rich  in  silver — but  still  remained  an  independent  prince  in 
his  kingdom.    A  few  years  afterwards,  however,  the  war  broke 
out  afresh,  for  reasons  which  we  may  easily  guess.     The  peace 
was  oppressive;    the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  the  Dacians 
were  not  thoroughly  felt  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
and  the  insolence  of  the  Roman  governors  rendered  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  inevitable.     The  Dacians  repented,   and  as 
Decebalus  violated  the  peace  and  collected  troops,  Rome  again 
declared  war  against  him.     Decebalus  ^vas  killed,   and  in  the 
second  campaign  Dacia  was  completely  conquered,  and  changed 
into  a  Roman  province;  in  which  condition  it  remained  until  the 
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time  of  the  Goths.  Numbers  of  Ilonian  colonies  were  estaLlif^licd 
in  the  interior  of  the  countiy,  such  as  Colonia  Ulpia  in  the 
capital  Zaiinize<fetliu«a,  but  especially  in  Transylvania  and  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  for  in  the  plains 
no  traces  of  the  Romans  arc  found.  Roman  institutions  struck 
such  firm  root  there,  that,  after  a  period  of  about  150  years, 
when  the  Goths  invaded  Dacia,  the  population  was  completely 
Roman ;  and  even  to  this  day  the  Wallachians  speak  a  language 
which  is  only  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Latin,  and  is  spoken  by  all 
the  AVallachians  as  far  as  Mount  Pindus  in  JNIacedonia,  and  the 
countries  between  Epirus  and  Greece.  This  phenomenon, 
however,  is  a  very  puzzling  one,  and  the  Wallachians  are  a 
mysterious  race.  The  Ducians,  imder  the  Romans,  were  a 
prosperous  and  truly  civilised  nation,  which  is  attested,  inde- 
pendently of  many  other  things,  by  the  numerous  ruins  and 
inscriptions  still  existing  in  their  country. 

The  conquest  of  Dacia  in  a.d.  106,  Avas  followed  by  a  few 
years  of  peace,  which  certainly  did  not  make  Trajan  happy, 
and  after  which  he  gladly  seized  the  first  opportunity  for  fresh 
military  enterprises  and  conquests.  This  was  offered  by  Cosrhoes, 
the  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  had  deposed  Exodares,  king  of 
Armenia,  which  stood  in  an  uncertain  relation  towards  Rome 
and  Parthia,  of  both  of  which  it  was  a  dependency,  and  had 
raised  his  own  relative  to  the  throne  of  that  country.  Trajan 
marched  into  Armenia,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  Par- 
thamasiris,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians. 
With  this  he  was  satisfied,  and  the  king,  coming  into  Trajan's 
camp,  received  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  (for  thus  it  may  be  fitly 
called)  from  him.  The  war,  however,  was  continued,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  it; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  rich  in  great  events.  Nature 
placed  immense  diflicultics  in  Trajan's  way;  and  this  much 
seems  clear,  that  he  made  Armenia  the  basis  of  his  operations, 
and  advanced  towards  the  lower  Tigris.  There  he  took  not 
only  Seleucia,  but  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  king  of  kings, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  ocean,  that  is,  the  Persian  Gulf;  but 
here  he  stopped,  either  because  he  saw  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  carrying  out  his  favourite  scheme  to  subdue 
the  whole  Persian  empire,  or  because  it  was  with  him  as  it 
has  often  been  with  other  great  generals,  who  carried  on  wars 
merely  for  the  sake  of  conquest,  and  becoming  tired,  said  to 
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themselves,  "We  will  noAv  make  a  pause,  and  resume  our  plans 
afterwards."  It  was  such  a  thought  that  saved  the  world  under 
Napoleon:  he  often  felt  sick  of  war,  and  wishing  to  spend  a 
few  months  in  Paris,  he  concluded  peace,  in  the  hope  of  renew- 
ing the  war  afterwards.  He  also  took  a  pleasure  in  allowing 
his  enemies  to  recover  themselves,  in  order  to  defeat  them 
afterwards  with  the  greater  glory.  It  was  probably  this  feel- 
ing that  prompted  Trajan  to  grant  peace  to  the  Parthians,  after 
he  had  raised  a  pretender,  Parthamaspates,  to  the  throne  of 
Parthia.  Such  a  cessation  from  war  is  neither  the  fruit  of 
generosity,  nor  the  result  of  a  definite  system.  The  Parthians, 
as  individuals,  do  not  deserve  much  esteem;  for  they  were  bar- 
barians who  had  received  their  civilisation  only  through  the 
Greektowns,  anddestroyed  what  they  conquered;  but  afterwards, 
under  the  Sassanidae,  Persia  again  rose  to  prosperity.  The  Par- 
thians, at  that  time,  had  viceroys  in  different  countries, and  the 
king,  with  his  court,  travelled  from  one  to  the  other,  and  was  kept 
and  fed  by  them;  but  his  real  capital  was  Ctesiphon. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Parthians,  Trajan 
coidd  not,  for  some  time,  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  He 
had  intended  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  and  into  that 
country^he  now  made  an  incursion,  concerning  which  we  have 
but  scanty  information ;  but  from  inscriptions  and  coins,  as  well 
as  from  circumstances  which  are  not  previously  mentioned,  we 
may  regard  it  as  certain,  that  he  made  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  down  to  the  Bay  of  Acaba,  nay, 
as  far  as  Medina,  a  Roman  province,  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  native  tribes  between  the  Euphrates  and  Syria.  In  con- 
cluding peace  with  the  Parthians,  he  had  obliged  them  to  cede 
to  him  the  supremacy  of  Osrhoene,  Mesopotamia,  and  Kurdis- 
tan. Edessa  likewise  Avas  incorporated  with  the  empire.  Pie 
thus  kept  possession  of  a  basis  for  future  military  operations, 
just  as  Napoleon  did  in  similar  circumstances ;  for  he  no  doubt 
intended,  if  life  should  be  spared  to  him,  to  extend  the  empire 
as  far  as  India,  or  at  least  to  leave  the  conquest  to  his  successor. 

The  wars  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  extended  as  far  as  Nubia; 
that  country,  situated  between  Egypt  and  the  Upper  Cataract, 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  continued  to  be 
so  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century.'*     It  is  further  probable 

''  See  Niebuhr's  Liscriptumes  Nuhienses,  in  his  Kleine  historische  u.  philolo- 
gische  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  186,  full. 
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that  in  his  rclj^n  Fczzan,  l)ctwcen  Tripolis  and  tho  town  of 
Bornvi  on  tlic  Xiiror,  became  lloman,  as  is  attested  hy  the 
inscriptions  at  Gharma. 

Trajan  could  scarcely  make  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  East, 
an<l  for  a  time  he  stayed  in  Cilicia;  but  while  staying  at  Scli- 
nus,  afterwards  called  Trajanopolis,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died 
there  in  A.D.  117,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  or  sixty-four.  Ilis 
ashes  were  conveyed  to  Home  in  a  golden  urn,  and  deposited 
under  the  great  triumphal  column.  In  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  either  he  had  actually  adopted  his  cousin  Hadrian,  or 
Plotina  merely  spread  a  report  to  that  effect;  but,  however  this 
may  be,  the  choice  of  Hadrian  for  his  successor  was  certainly  a 
most  happy  one,  for  Hadrian  was  a  very  able  man ;  and  although 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  committed  evil  deeds,  they  were 
the  consequences  of  his  bodily  condition,  which  no  one  could 
foresee. 


LECTURE  CXIX. 

The  architectural  works  of  Trajan  belong,  not  only  to  a  topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  but  to  history  in  general;  for  they  are  equal 
to  so  many  great  military  or  other  achievements.  Apollodorus 
of  Damascus  was  his  great  architect.^  The  bas-reliefs  of  Trajan 
represent  the  truly  great  things  whith  he  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  his  reign :  thus,  for  example,  we  see  him  giving  a 
king  to  the  Parthians,  addressing  his  soldiers,  his  institution  for 
or{)hans,  his  wars,  his  great  edifices,  and  the  like.  In  the  early 
times  of  the  republic,  Roman  art  was  of  Etruscan  excellence, 
and  in  the  hands  of  Etruscans.  Previously  to  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  art  of  painting  also  flourished  at  Rome:  afterwards, 
there  followed  a  period  in  which  the  Greeks  served  as  models; 
but  of  this  period,  we  cannot  judge  with  certainty.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  style  of  architecture  had  still  the  character  of 

'  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  his  portrait  in  one  of  the  bas-relieft 
from  Trajan's  arch:  he  is  a  man  dressed  in  the  Greek  fashion,  presenting  a  i| 
drawing  on  a  roll  to  the  emperor,  who  is  seated.    It  exists  among  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  arch  of  CunstaTitine,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  been  most  senselessly 
taken  from  the  arch  of  Trajan. — N. 
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grandeur,  but  tlienceforward  the  building  material  itself 
gradually  began  to  be  of  greater  consequence  than  style;  for 
Augustus  introduced  the  use  of  marble,  and  many  edifices  of 
liis  time  were  constructed  of  solid  marble:  all  the  columns  in 
the  temple  of  jMars  Ultor  are  of  marble.  But  Augustus  also 
built  many  other  great  edifices  of  native  stone;  and  this  con- 
tinued till  the  time  of  Claudius.  But  in  the  course  of  years,  a 
taste  for  rare  kinds  of  marble  sprung  up  at  Eome,  and  we  hear 
of  works  made  of  Phrygian,  Numidian,  and  other  kinds  of 
marble.  This  taste  was  senseless,  and  led  people  to  regard  the 
material  of  an  architectural  work  as  the  main  thing,  while 
grandeur  and  beauty  were  neglected;  but  the  very  general  use 
of  marble  did  not  begin  till  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  Greek 
ai'chitecture  became  prevalent.  All  the  existing  buildings  of 
Titus  and  Domitian,  with  the  exception  of  the  Colosseum, 
have  something  petty  and  trifling  in  their  execution.  Architec- 
ture, in  their  time,  is  evidently  losing  its  character  of  grandeur 
and  of  art,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  however,  art  revived  and  rose  to 
splendour  and  honour,  which  was  owing  to  his  Greek  archi- 
tect ;  for  this  emperor  had  taste,  and  having  the  treasures  of  an 
immense  empire  at  his  disposal,  he  never  took  into  consider- 
ation whether  what  he  built  cost  a  few  millions  more  or  loss. 
He  made  or  completed  several  excellent  roads,  paved  the  Via 
Appia  from  Capua  to  Brundusiura  with  basalt;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  before  his  time,  it  had  not  been  paved  in  that  way." 
He  drained  the  Pomptine  marshes  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
built  the  harbour  of  Civita  Vecchia,  the  ancient  Centumcellae-"', 
and  improved  the  ports  of  Ostia  and  Portus,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  as  it  was  manifest  that  the  river  was  gradually  de- 
stroying them  by  its  deposits.  The  baths  at  the  springs  of 
Civita  Vecchia  and  the  port  and  mole  of  Ancona,  were  like- 
wise works  of  Trajan;  the  harbour  was  very  extensive,  and 
the  mole  was  made  to  secure  its  duration,  for  tlie  ancient 
Tvrrhenian  sea-ports  were  destroyed,  though  no  one  knows  at 
what  time  their  destruction  took  place.  Trajan  also  did  much 
to  secure  the  usefulness  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Italy;  but 
his  greatest  buildings  were  at  Eome,  where  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  Forum  Ulpium,  with  the  Columna  Cochlis,  which  is  150 
feet  high.  The  Quirinal  hill  here  formed  a  slope  towards 
*  See  vol.  iii.  p.  305,  foil.  ^  p]i„y^  Epist.  vi.  31. 
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the  foot  of  the  Capitolinc;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  level  for 
the  new  forum,  a  larf,^e  portion  of  the  hill  was  taken  down,  a 
heifjfht  of  more  than  140  feet,  as  is  suggested  by  the  inscription 
on  the  pedestal  of  Trajan's  column,  though  1  am  not  sure  that 
I  remember  the  exact  number  of  feet.*  The  forum  of  Trajan 
was  not,  like  the  Forum  liomanum,  an  open  space,  but  like 
that  of  Augustus,  a  place  where  government  ollices  and  other 
public  buildings  were  erected.  These  buildings,  which  are  well 
known,  comprised  all  the  offices  for  the  finances,  formed,  as  it 
were,  quite  a  new  town  of  palaces,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose 
the  column,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  spiral  bas-relief  of  ex- 
cellent Avorkmanship,  representing  the  events  of  Trajan's  two 
wars  af^ainst  the  Dacians.  These  bas-reliefs  have  suficred  much 
from  lightning,  fire,  and  the  hand  of  man;  but  they  yet  shew 
that,  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  art  of  making  reliefs  was  in  a 
state  of  high  perfection;  and  all  the  figures  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  sculptures  arc  important  also  in  an  antiqua- 
rian point  of  view,  as  they  represent  various  kinds  of  armour, 
costumes,  liuildino-s,  and  other  thincrs  which  we  should  be  al- 
toofcther  io^norant  of,  were  it  is  not  for  these  bas-reliefs.  Inside 
of  it  there  is  a  spiral  staircase  leading  to  the  top,  and  under  the 
column  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  deposited  in  a  vault. 
It  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Trajan,  but  this  was  taken  down  in  barbarous  times,  and  pope 
SLxtus  V.  erected  in  its  place  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  which  still 
stands  on  the  column.  The  railings  which  run  round  the  top 
of  it  are  modern,  but  the  pillar  is  otherwise  free  from  restora- 
tion. Near  it  were  two  enormous  buildings,  great  parts  of 
which  have  been  laid  open  by  the  clearings  which  were  un- 
dertaken by  the  French.  They  are  constructed  in  the  form 
of  basilicae;  we  cannot,  however,  say  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  Forum  Ulpium  or  not.  Their  splendour  is  indescribable ; 
among  other  things  they  contain  ground  floors  of  square  slabs 
of  the  most  beautiful  Kuraidian  marble.  The  Forum  Ulpium 
was  also  adorned  at  two  entrances  with  two  triumphal  arches 
surmounted  by  quadrigae,  as  we  know  only  from  coins.  It  may 
be  that  Constantine  despoiled  one  of  these  arches,  and  used 
portions  of  it  as  ornaments  for  his  own  arch. 

*  195  palms,  nccordiiig  to  Platncr  in  Bunsen's  Bcschreib.  d.  SiadtBom.  iii.  1. 
p.2S0.  Ten  palms  arc  equal  to  99  Parisian  lines.  Compare,  ho'wcver,  Platncr 
and  Uilichs,  Bcschreibung  Horns,  p.  24,  foil. 
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These  and  many  other  works  shew  the  extremely  flourishing 
condition  of  the  arts  at  that  time.  They  soon  sank,  however; 
for,  although  Hadrian  erected  great  and  costly  buildings,  such 
as  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  he  was  a  man  without  taste 
and  followed  his  own  caprices.^  We  have  ruins  of  buildings 
erected  under  Antoninus  Pius  which  are  far  less  beautiful,  and 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  only  branch  of  statuary  which 
continued  to  flourish  was  the  art  of  makino-  bronze  statues.  The 
bronze  statue  of  that  emperor  is  excellent;  the  sculptures  in 
marble  on  the  arch  of  M.  Aurelius,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  executed  under  Trajan.  The  ornaments  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Severus  are  an  example  of  the  dreadful 
decay  of  the  arts,  though  the  statues  of  Severus  are  not  quite 
so  bad.^  The  Septizonium  of  that  emperor  was  a  colossal  but 
tasteless  building.  There  are  people  who  charge  the  Christian 
religion  with  liaving  destroyed  ancient  art ;  but  the  charge  is 
utterly  groundless,  for  ancient  art  had  perished  before  Christi- 
anity was  introduced. 

The  age  of  Trajan  was  equally  great  in  literature.  The  first 
man  we  meet  with  is  Tacitus.  He  stands  quite  alone,  and 
belongs  to  no  scliool;  he  is  one  of  those  mighty  minds  who 
exercise  a  great  influence  upon  their  age  without  being  the 
creatures  of  it;  for,  though  even  the  mightiest  minds  experi- 
ence the  influence  of  their  age,  which  determines  their  course, 
and  gives  them  opportunities  for  the  display  of  their  faculties, 
still  it  does  not  create  them.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  ask,  who 
were  his  teachers?  They  may  have  been  quite  insignificant 
men,  the  school  in  which  he  was  trained  was  the  deep  grief 
produced  by  the  oppression  of  the  times.  His  great  soul  was 
seized  with  grief  in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  and  he  recovered 
from  it  in  the  refreshing  period  of  Xerva  and  Trajan.  I,  for 
my  part,  am  convinced  whatever  people  may  urge  against  it, 
that  the  first  edition  of  his  life  of  Agricola  was  published  in 
the  latter  part  of  Domitian's  reign.     I  collect  this  from  its 


®  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  4. 

^  Modern  art  fell  off  in  a  similar  manner  dm-ing  the  seventeenth  century,  if 
we  compai'e  the  productions  of  that  time  with  the  Dutch  paintings  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixtccntli  centuiy.  Drawing  was  not  neglected,  for  good  drawings 
were  produced  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  greatest  barba- 
rism in  painting.  In  the  time  of  Severus,  however,  drawing,  too,  sank  quite  as 
low  as  sculptui'e,  and  even  the  proportions  were  forgotten. — N. 
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beginning,  ■wliicli  is  dreadfully  corrupt  J  lie  afterwards  sub- 
jected the  work  to  a  revision,  and  added  tlie  preface.  This 
life  of  Agricola  shews  all  the  greatness  of  the  man :  but  he  is 
struggling  witli  a  difliculty  in  expressing  his  sentiments;  a 
dillicuity  which  is  perfectly  natural,  and  is  felt  by  all  those 
who  hcing  fidl  of  thoughts  and  ideas  have  a  dislike  for  difllise- 
ness,  and  disdain  to  use  words  which  are  not  necessary.  It  is 
only  those  who  are  unable  to  understand  this  feeling  of  writers 
like  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  that  can  have  any  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  their  style.  The  origin  of  their  peculiarities 
is,  I  repeat,  an  aversion  to  all  exuberances  of  style.  There  is 
not  a  trace  of  affectation  in  these  writers,  for  they  have  no 
other  object  than  not  to  waste  any  words.  This  peculiar  study 
of  conciseness  is  most  prominent  in  the  earlier  writings  of 
Tacitus,  the  "  Agricola"  and  "  Germania;"  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  write  large  works,  but  only  small  essays,  and  yet  to  embody 
in  them  a  complete  description  of  his  subjects,  and  to  place  the 
whole  fulness  of  his  thoughts  before  his  reader.  The  *'  His- 
toriae"  is  evidently  the  work  of  his  life,  and  his  most  finished 
production;  only  the  first  five  books  are  now  extant,  but  they 
are  sufhcicnt  to  shew  how  much  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of 
the  rest.  In  this  work  lie  passed  through  history  in  all  its 
phases;  he  did  not  condense  his  accounts,  but  gave  very  mi- 
nute narratives.  I  believe  that,  as  is  stated  by  St.  Jerome,  the 
"  Historlae"  really  consisted  of  thirty  books,  which  cannot  be 
thought  too  much,  if  we  consider  the  minuteness  with  which 
he  relates  the  insurrection  of  Claudius  Civilis,  the  life  of 
Domitian,  etc.  After  the  completion  of  the  "  Ilistoriae"  he 
added  the  "  Annales,"  to  complete  the  history  of  the  empire 
from  its  establishment  and  consolidation,  after  the  close  of  the 
comedy  of  republican  forms.  He  wrote  the  Annals  in  a  very 
concise  style,  giving  prominence  to  some  portions  only,  while 
he  passed  over  many  points  altogether.  The  nearer  he  came 
to  the  point  at  which  the  "  Ilistoriae"  begins,  the  more  minute 
beseems  to  have  become;  and  he  must  have  described  the 
latter  period  of  Nero's  reign  with  the  same  vividness  and  mi- 
nuteness which  we  sec  in  the    "  Historiae."       If  we  compare 

'  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  tlic  coiTCCtncss  of  my  own  emendation.  —  N.  Instead 
of  laudati  e\sent,  capitale  fuisse,  Niebuhr  reads:  lauduti  capitalesfuissent,  and 
in  chap.  i.  at  mihi  nuper  instead  of  a<  mihi  /nine.  See  Niebuhr's  Kleine  hist.  u. 
philol.  Schii/ten,\.i).33\. 
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the  works  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus  Avitli  tliose  of  Livy,  we 
perceive  at  once,  from  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  the  former 
how  much  superior  these  authors  were  to  Llvy,  in  tlie 
artistic  construction  of  their  works.^  People  speak  of  the 
heaviness  and  difficulties  of  Tacitus'  style;  but  these  diffi- 
culties are  in  reality  not  so  great  as  those  met  with  in 
reading  Livy,  who,  wherever  he  argues  and  attempts  to  be 
brief  and  concise,  is  much  more  difficult  than  Tacitus.  Livy's 
preflxce,  for  example,  and  the  discussion  about  P.  Cornelius 
Cossus  in  the  fourth  book,  are  among  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages in  Latin  prose,  in  which  even  men  like  Gronovius  were 
unable  to  see  their  way  clearly.  Livy  is  confused  in  those  and 
similar  passages  merely  because  he  wanted  to  be  brief;  had  he 
written  pages  on  those  points,  he  would  have  been  clear  enough ; 
as  in  his  parallel  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  power 
of  Rome,  which  is  minute  and  written  in  a  most  admirable 
manner,  though  his  opinion  upon  the  question  is  worth 
nothing.  Tacitus  stands  forth  like  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles, 
like  many  a  lyric  poet,  and  like  Lessing  in  German  prose.  Such 
men  have  no  equal;  but  his  contemporaries  were  always  ready 
to  set  up  a  number  of  others  who,  in  their  opinion,  were  men 
of  no  less  extraordinary  genius.  This  mode  of  looking  at  a 
great  man  has  this  comfort  to  his  contemporaries,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  dragged  down  the  others  are  raised;  and  the 
great  genius  does  not,  at  least  apparently,  leave  his  contem- 
poraries at  too  painful  a  distance. 

It  was  owing  to  this  feeling,  that  Pliny  the  younger  was 
placed  by  the  side  of  Tacitus.  His  letters  are  of  great 
psychological  interest.  He  was  a  most  good-natured  man, 
but  extremely  vain  and  conceited :  before  the  public,  he  always 
shewed  that  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  being  a  classical 
writer;  but  in  his  letters  to  Tacitus,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
humility,  and  almost  worshipped  him  in  order  to  win  his 
favour  and  to  be  praised  by  him,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  his  private  conversations  with  his  friends,  he 
censured  Tacitus  and  pitied  him  for  his  defects.  Such  a 
humility  is  dishonest.     He  writes  on  one  occasions  that  the 

^  So  long  as  Livy  keeps  to  his  beautiful  narrative,  and  follows,  for  example, 
Ennius  in  his  history  of  the  Roman  kings,  he  is  unrivalled;  hut  when  he  aban- 
dons himself  to  descriptions,  as  in  the  ninth  book,  he  falls  into  absurdities,  for 
he  did  not  sift  the  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  construct  his  history.  —  N. 

»  Epist.  vii.  20. 
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public  mentioned  lii nisei f  and  Tacitus  always  together,  but 
that  he  himself  did  not  deserve  that  honour.  His  vanity  also 
displays  itself  in  the  detailed  descriptions  of  his  own  beneficent 
institutions  contained  in  such  letters  as  were  destined  for  the 
publii'.  Ills  letters  however  are,  notwithstanding  these  things, 
very  instructive  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  age  in  which 
Pliny  lived;  and  we  cannot  help  recognising  in  their  author  a 
benevolent  and  extremely  vxscful  man,  who  devoted  his  large 
property  to  the  public  good,  a  very  excellent  governor  of  the 
provinces  over  which  he  was  set,  and  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  intellect.  But  the  vanity  with  which  he  speaks  of  his 
own  good  qualities  and  generosity  is  truly  childish.  Tliny 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Parisian  writers  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  which  may  be  traced  even  in  particular 
phrases,  as  my  late  friend  Spalding  has  correctly  observed. 
Hence  it  is  very  easy  to  translate  Pliny's  letters  into  French, 
whereas  in  a  German  version  they  are  quite  unreadable. 
These  letters  shew  that  there  were  many  persons  of  talent  at 
that  time,  but  none  of  them  rose  above  a  certain  mediocrity; 
for  which  reason  there  appeared  much  less  want  of  harmony 
in  literature  then  than  in  times  of  great  genius.  When  a 
nation  has  once  passed  through  a  period  of  great  intellectual 
eminence,  the  literature  of  which  has  become  the  common 
property  of  subsequent  ages,  it  feels  easy  and  satisfied  with 
what  it  possesses;  but  if  in  such  circumstances  a  man  like 
Tacitus  springs  up,  and  gives  to  his  age  a  new  life,  his  con- 
temporaries feel  reanimated,  and.  men  come  forward  and 
acquire  a  certain  reputation,  who  would  have  been  thought 
nothing  of  at  any  other  time.  In  addition  to  this,  the  age 
was  one  of  comfort  and  happiness  after  great  oppression.  But 
what  such  men  were  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  may  be  inferred 
from  one  example,  L.  Annacus  Florus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan.  The  early  history  of  Rome  then  lay  at  such  a 
distance,  that  people  wanted  nothing  more  than  some  general 
notion  of  it.  The  work  of  Florus,  which  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  time  and  was  Avritten  to  supply  this  want,  is  extremely 
tasteless,  and  shews  a  carelessness  and  an  ignorance  of  facts 
which  are  quite  astonishing. 

When  the  great  light  of  Tacitus  became  extinct,  complete 
d.arkncss  followed.  Greek  literature  had  died  away  a  long 
time  before  the  reign  of  Trajan;   and  we  hear  only  now  and 
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then  of  some  few  isolated  authors.     In  the  reign  of  Auo-iistus 
we  meet  with  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  an   excellent  critic 
rhetorician,  and   historian;    and     he   was   succeeded,     under 
Tiberius,  by  Strabo,  who  was  a  highly  practical  man  and  of 
great  historical  talent ;  but,  from  his  time   down  to  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  Greek  literature  was  quite  barren.     Under  Domi- 
tian  it  revived  through  the  influence  of  the  rhetoricians,  who 
now  assumed  a  different  character.     Dion  Chrysostom  of  Prusa 
in  Bithynia  began  his  career,  or  was  already  flourishing,  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian:  he  was  an  author  of  uncommon  talent, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  belonged  to  the  rheto- 
ricans  of  that  unfortunate  age.     It  makes  one  sad  to  see  him 
waste  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers  on  insignificant  subjects. 
All  his  works  are  written  in  excellent  and  beautiful  lano-uaire, 
which  is  pure  Attic  Greek,  and  without  affectation:  it  is  clear, 
that  he  had  made  the  classical  language  of  Athens  his  own; 
and  he  handled  it  as  a  master.     In  all  he  wrote,  he  appears  as 
man  of  a  most  amiable  character,  and  free  from  the  vanity  of 
the    ordinary  rhetoricians,  though    one   perceives    the    silent 
consciousness  of  his  powers.     He  was  an   unaffected   Platonic 
philosopher,  and  lived  with  his  whole   soul  in   Athens,  which 
was  to  him  a  world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Eome,  its 
emperor,  and  everything  else.     All  this  forms  a  very  charming- 
feature   in  his  character.      Whenever    he  touches    upon  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  which  he  lived,  he  shews  his  master- 
mind.     He   was   the  first  writer  after   Tiberius  that  greatly 
contributed  towards  the  revival  of  Greek  literature. 

After  him  there  followed  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea,  whose 
excellent  and  amiable  character  must  be  felt  by  every  one.  It 
does  not  require,  indeed,  much  discernment  to  see  his  faults  as 
an  historian,  and  the  weakness  of  his  eclectic  philosophy:  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  our  knowledge  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  things;  and,  however  much  we  may  see  and  know 
his  faults,  yet  we  can  read  his  works  with  the  highest  pleasure. 
His  language  is  not  nearly  so  perfect  as  that  of  Dion  Chry- 
sostom. 

The  revival  of  Greek  literature  was  the  work  of  these  two 
men ;  and,  although  they  had  no  followers  equal  to  themselves, 
still  they  form  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  Alexandrian 
literature,  properly  so  called,  must  be  looked  upon  as  termin- 
ated with  the  death  of  Eratosthenes,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes; 
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tlic  peri(j(l  from  Aristarclms  to  Dion  Is  one  wliicli  has  no 
distinct  character  of  its  own.  'i'he  Greek  literature  which 
prevailed  at  Home  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  Lad.  Greek 
rhetoricians  then  flocked  to  Rome,  just  as  in  the  last  century 
French  abbt's  flocked  to  Germany  to  teach  their  language; 
and  they  corrupted  the  Romans  and  spoiled  their  taste. 
Livy  stands  forth  as  one  great  man  during  that  period.  This 
state  of  things,  namely  a  prevalence  of  Greek,  though  there 
was  no  longer  any  literature  in  it,  remained  to  the  detriment 
of  Rome  till  the  time  of  Seneca,  sophistry  alone  keeping  pace 
with  the  fashionaT)le  language.  After  Seneca,  there  were  two 
schools  in  Roman  literature,  wliich  existed  contemporaneously 
— the  school  of  Seneca  and  that  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians — 
until  the  appearance  of  ()uinctilian,  the  restorer  of  a  good  and 
pure  taste  in  Roman  literature.  From  his  age  till  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  there  was  a  new  classical  aera,  which,  however,  did  not 
last.  Greek  literature  again  revived,  and  made  the  same 
fascinating  impression  upon  the  Romans  as  it  had  on  its  first 
introduction  at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  Fladrian  it  was  so  gene- 
rally  cultivated,  tliat  all  persons  of  education  wrote  Greek. 
Under  the  Antonincs  every  thing  became  Ilellenised ;  taste 
underwent  a  change;  and  an  archffilogical  plcasui'e  in  what  was 
antiquated  and  in  imitating  the  Greeks,  became  quite 
prevalent. 


LECTURE  CXX. 

Haduiax  was  married  to  a  dauii-hter  of  Marciana,  the  sister  of 
Trajan;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  elevation.  Even  if  Plotina 
prepared  for  Trajan  the  form  of  Hadrian's  adoption,  she  did  no 
evil,  for  it  had  inidoubtedly  been  Trajan's  intention  to  make 
him  his  successor.  The  Romans  of  a  later  generation  said  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  Hadrian  should  be  reckoned  among  the 
good  or  the  bad  princes;  and  strong  arguments  may  be  urged 
on  either  side,  for  he  committed  acts  of  crueltv,  which  are  a 
sad  stain  on  his  memory:  but  he  also  did  much  good,  and  if 
we  excuse  his  cruelties  by  tracing  them  to  the  state  of  his  mind 
during  his  last  illness,  it  must  be  owned  that  his  government 
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was  more  beneficial  to  tlie  Roman  world  than  that  of  any  other 
ruler;  and  I  therefore  reckon  him  among  the  good  sovereigns. 
No  Roman  emperor  before  him  had  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
real  master  of  the  world,  but  merely  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome, 
or  at  most^  of  Italy.  Trajan's  cares  too  had  been  mainly  de- 
voted to  Italy,  and  what  was  done  in  the  provinces  was,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  military  nature.  Hadrian  was  the  first  who 
understood  his  real  position. 

His  reign  passed  almost  without  any  wars ;  and,  if  we  except 
the  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  we  hear  only  of  trifling  military 
operations,  that,  for  example,  against  the  revolted  Mauretanians, 
whom  he  reduced  very  speedily.  Pie  was  the  first  emperor 
who  adopted  the  system  of  giving  subsidies  to  the  nations  on 
the  frontiers,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  remain  quiet.  Of 
Trajan's  conquests  he  maintained  Dacia  only;  his  claims  to 
Armenia  were  left  undecided,  and  the  possessions  beyond  the 
Tigris  were  given  up.  The  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene,  where  they  were  very  numerous,  was  accompanied 
with  very  great  violence.  They  had  attempted  it  before,  but 
the  war  was  now  carried  on  by  Barcochba  with  furious  rage 
and  fanaticism,  prompted  by  the  consciousnessness  that  he 
would  be  subdued.  The  consequence  was  the  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Jews  in  Palestine,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Samaritans.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  restored  as  a 
military  colony  under  the  name  of  AeliaCapitolina^,  which  name 
continued  to  be  used  even  in  the  Christian  centuries,  and  the 
Arabic  Avriters  still  call  it  Ilia,  or  the  Holy  City,  and  not  Jeru- 
salem. No  Jew  was  allowed  to  live  in  it,  or  even  to  approach 
it  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  summit  of  Mount  ]\Ioriali. 
This  war  was  the  only  shock  which  the  Roman  empire  expe- 
rienced in  the  reign  of  Hadrian;  but  it  was,  after  all,  of  no 
great  importance. 

His  reign,  which  lasted  nearly  twenty-two  years,  was  thus 
free  from  any  remarkable  calamity;  and,  as  it  passed  away  in 
almost  uninterrupted  peace,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  the  empire.  His  first  noble  act  after  his 
accession  was  the  remission,  to  the  amount  of  900  millions  ses- 
terces of  the  arrears  of  taxes,  which  the  subjects  of  Rome  owed 
to   the  state.-      But  whether  these  arrears  were   remitted  in 

'Spartian.  Hadrian,  13 ;  Dion  Caes.  Ixix.  2,  foil. ;  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  G. 
-  Dion  Cass.  Ixix  8;  Spartian.  Hadrian,  7;  Orclli,  Inscript.  Lat.  n.  805. 
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flivour  of  the  su1)jocts  tliomsclvcs  or  of  the  publieani,  I  can-  % 
not  suy."'  Ilaih'ian  conferred  ^^reat  l)lc5sings  on  every  part  of 
the  empire,  and  travelled  through  all  tlie  provinces,  from  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  Tlicre  was  pro- 
bably not  one  province  of  his  empire  which  he  did  not  visit. 
In  Britain,  he  erected  the  great  bulwark  against  the  Caledo- 
nians, from  the  Solway  to  the  river  Tyne:  and  the  province  of 
Britain  now  beiran  to  become  Romanised,  thour^h  the  Gaelic 
and  Cymric  elements  still  continued  to  maintain  themselves  by 
the  side  of  the  Romans. 

But  it  was  more  especially  upon  Athens  and  Greece  in  general 
that  Hadrian  bestowed  his  favours  and  benevolence;  for  he  had 
an  enthusiastic  partiality  for  everything  Greek.  The  number 
and  the  splendour  of  the  buildings  Avhich  he  erected  at  Athens, 
reminded  the  people  of  the  days  of  Pericles.  He  completed  the 
Olympieum;  built  theatres  and  temples:  and,  in  short,  quite  a 
new  town,  the  town  of  Hadrian,  rose  by  the  side  of  Athens. 
He  further  shewed  his  tender  attachment  to  that  city  by 
assuming  the  dignity  of  archon  eponymus. 

In  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  passed  away  in 
a  series  of  benevolent  acts.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
however,  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  he  sank  into  a  state 
of  melancholy,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  aid  and  sup- 
port, by  choosing  a  successor  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  he  allowed  himself  to  be  luirried,  by  fits  of  anger  and 
mistrust,  into  acts  of  cruelty  which  disgrace  his  memory.  If  we 
consider  what  the  Roman  senators  were  at  that  time,  and  what 
claims  and  pretensions  they  made,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
any  prince,  and  even  a  very  good  and  able  one,  should  feel  a 
strong  hatred  towards  them.  They  were  immensely  rich,  arro- 
gant, and  disagreeable;  and  their  dignity  had  already  become 
hereditary  in  their  families.  A  young  man,  L.  Aelius  Verus, 
was  now  adopted  by  Hadrian,  and  destined  to  be  his  successor. 
Enormous  sums  Avcre  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  soldiers  as 
a  cotiz/iarium.  Hadrian  was  unaccountably  deceived  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  Verus,  who,  however,  died  before  the  em- 
peror.    Hadrian  then  adopted  in  his  stead  T.  Antoninus  Pius, 

'  The  history  of  the  financial  affairs  of  Rome  iiniler  the  empire  is  not  yet 
written:  Imt  it  is  a  fine  subject;  and  a  person  who  woul'l  niidcrtake  to  write 
upon  it  might  annvc  at  very  satisfactory  rcsuhs.  What  Savigny  has  written  on 
the  land-tax  (in  his  Essay"  UeVier  die  Rijmische  Stcuerverfassung"  printed  in  the 
Abhandl.  dcr  Berlin.  Akadcmic  of  the  years  1S22  and  2.j)  is  most  exccllcut. — N. 
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a  tlioroughlj  spotless  man,  a  grandson  of  Arrius  Antoninus, 
the  friend  of  the  emperor  Nerva. 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
that  in  it  Eoman  jurisprudence  received  its  first  development  as 
a  science,  and  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  afterwards  find  it. 
A  collection  of  laws  was  made  under  the  title  of  '^  Edictum 
Perpetuum,"  by  which  the  Roman  legislation  became  confined 
to  the  edicts  of  the  emperor;  and  the  responsa,  which  had  for- 
merly been  considered  only  as  the  opinions  of  the  sapientes, 
now  became  real  authorities  in  matters  of  law,  when  they  were 
given  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  This  "  Edictum  Perpetuum" 
forms  an  aera  in  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  Some 
emperors  before  Hadrian,  and  even  Augustus  himself,  had  had 
a  sort  of  state  council ;  but  it  had  always  borne  the  character  of 
something  arbitrary,  until  Hadrian  gave  to  the  consist orhcm 
principis  a  stability  and  a  regular  organisation,  of  which  it  had 
formerly  been  destitute.'*  The  praefectus  praetorio,  who  hitherto 
had  always  been  a  military  person,  was  now  obliged  to  be  a 
jurist,  and  was  the  princeps  of  this  state  council.  This  regula- 
tion, which,  singularly  enough,  is  completely  oriental,  was 
unquestionably  made  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Hence- 
forth, men  like  Ulpian,  Papinian,  and  Paullus,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  real  ministers  of  justice. 

The  downward  tendency  of  literature  assumed  under  Hadrian 
a  still  more  decided  character  than  it  had  before  exhibited.  If 
we  examine  the  inscriptions  which  were  made  in  his  time;  for 
instance  those  on  the  tombs  along  the  Appian  road,  we  find  in 
some  extremely  bai'barous  Latin;  the  grammatical  forms  are 
neo-lected,  and  the  use  of  the  cases  is  in  utter  confusion.  I  have 
seen  one  which  is  written  in  a  true  lingua  rustica.^  Such  in- 
scriptions occur,  indeed,  only  here  and  there;  and  the  books 
written  during  this  period  were  composed  in  a  correct  language ; 
but  they  shew,  nevertheless  the  condition  into  wliicli  Rome  had 
sunk  by  the  decrease  of  its  free  population,  the  place  of  which 
was  occupied  by  myriads  of  slaves  and  freedmen  who  spoke  a 
lingua  vulgaris  or  rustica,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  language 

■*  Spartian.  Hadrian,  18;  Dion  Cass.  bdx.  7. 

^  The  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  that  which  we  see,  for  example,  in  letters 
■WTitten  by  our  common  people,  who  are  not  only  ignorant  of  orthography,  but 
use  ^^llgar  and  provincial  expressions.  In  like  manner,  there  are  inscriptions 
in  Egypt  which  are  called  Greek,  but  arc  cntiiely  barbarous. — X. 
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of  the  black  slaves  ia  the  West  Indies  and  America.  Under 
such  circumstances,  tlic  great  body  of  the  population  forms 
a  jargon  for  itself,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  of  grammatical 
luws.^  In  the  desolate  or  secluded  parts  of  Italy^,  where  such 
people  lived  as  colonists,  that  Latin  jargon  became  first  esta- 
blished, and  the  people  gradually  adopted  the  lingua  vulgaris. 
Persons  of  rank  continued  to  speak  pure  Latin;  but  tlicy 
learned  it  as  the  English  learn  English  in  their  colonies,  after 
they  have  spoken  the  Creole  dialect  in  their  childhood.  If  men 
like  Tacitus  and  Pliny  learned  the  vulgar  idiom  in  their  child- 
hood, they  undoubtedly  spoke  only  pure  Latin  among  themselves; 
but  correct  Latin  must  with  many  persons  have  been  something 
acquired,  as  the  High-German  is  acquired  in  our  days  by  every 
German  of  education.^  The  use  of  the  vulgar  language  must 
have  spread  very  quickly  and  Avidely.  A  language  which  is 
decaying  or  growing  poor,  must  enrich  itself  from  ancient 
books;  hence  the  old  lloman  writers  were  now  read  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  language,  and  the  more  ancient  they  were, 
the  greater  was  the  value  set  upon  them.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  of  Ennius,  Plautus,  and  Naevius  being  studied  so 
much  in  those  times:  their  works  were  more  piquant  also  than 
those  of  the  classical  writers  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Seneca  had 
probably  despised  those  old  authors;  but  now  they  rose  again 
in  favour.  At  this  time  Cicero  was  neglected,  the  preference 
being  given  to  Cato  and  Gracchus.  It  was  a  strange  change; 
but  it  can  be  easily  accounted  for.9  Hadrian  himself  was 
a  lover  of  antiquity,   and    his    example  contributed    to  this 

*  The  Wcnrls  in  the  neighbourhoofl  of  Liineburg,  who  were  compelled  to 
speak  German,  formed  a  jargon  of  German. — N. 

'  We  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the  desolate  condition  of  the  more 
remote  parts  of  Italy,  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus. — N. 

*  The  German  langu.nge  has  become  much  impoverished  since  the  time  of  the 
Tliirty-years'  war,  and  any  one  who  writes  in  high  German,  finds  that  words 
are  wanting  for  things  for  wliich  the  common  language  of  the  people  has  good 
expressions,  which  however  are  not  used  in  writing.  This  is  felt  more  espe- 
cially by  persons  born  and  brought  up  in  Lower  Saxony,  for  the  people  of 
I'pper  Germany  speak  nearly  as  they  write. — X. 

"  We  have  seen  a  similar  change  of  taste  in  our  own  countn.';  for  there  was  a 
time,  at  a  vciy  recent  period  of  our  literar}'  history,  when  the  early  writers  were 
regarded  .as  the  only  models  of  perfection ;  when  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide, 
for  example,  was  set  up  as  the  greatest  poet,  and  the  prose-Mritcrs  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  such  as  tlie  historian  Zachari.as  Theobald,  as  perfect  models  of 
pood  prose.  I  love  those  men  as  much  as  any  one,  but  I  am  far  from  considering 
them  as  the  models  whom  we  should  strive  to  imitJite. — N. 
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restoration  of  the  antique;  but  his  extraordinary  partiality  for 
the  Greeks  contributed  still  more  towards  raising  everything 
Greek  in  public  estimation. 

The  Greek  language  had  no  doubt  been  kept  more  alive  in 
Greece  than  the  Latin  in  Italy,  and  the  people  of  Athens  pro- 
bably still  continued  to  speak  pure  Greek.  Greece,  hovfever, 
was  then  poor  in  literary  productions,  and  Hadrian's  partiality 
for  Greek  writers,  and  the  pensions  he  gave  them  unfortunately 
called  forth  too  many:  poets,  especially,  were  thus  brouo-ht 
into  existence;  the  lyric  Mesomedcs,  e.g.,  enjoyed  a  pension. 

The  pleasure  which  people  at  that  time  took  in  Roman 
archaeology  and  the  ancient  language,  produced  writers  like 
A.  GelHus,  who  is  a  curious  example  of  them.  His  work 
must  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  There 
is  something  pleasing  about  him,  and  a  great  deal  may  be 
learned  from  his  work.  I  like  him  very  much,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  ignorant  he  is  even  of  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  which  he  lived;  and  this  naturally  excites  our 
mistrust  in  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  the  earlier  times,  and 
with  justice.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  Roman  institutions; 
what  he  writes  about  them  is  most  ridiculous,  and  shews  his 
complete  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  common  life.  He  is  one 
of  those  men  who,  as  Goethe  says  in  his  Faust,  "  see  the 
world  scarce  on  a  holiday."  He  does  not  possess  the  least 
knovf ledge  of  antiquity;  and  has  no  idea  of  law,  nor  of 
ordinary  life.  Respecting  the  colonies,  for  example,  of  which 
there  existed  hundreds  in  his  time,  he  is  perfectly  ignorant, 
and  gives  the  most  ludicrous  definition  of  them.io  He  is  a 
writer  of  the  same  kind  as  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  instructor  of 
the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  who  made  his  illustrious  pupil  read 
merely  for  the  sake  of  words,  and  trained  him  in  the  art  of 
hunting  after  rare  words,  with  which  he  was  to  produce  effect. 
Earlier  rhetoricians  had  endeavoured  to  attain  the  same  end  by 
subtle  combinations  and  over-refinement  of  thouirht:  but  now 
effect  was  to  be  produced  by  rare  and  antique  expressions,  and 
the  thoughts,  though  they  were  still  trivial,  were  expressed  in 
more  simple  and  chaste  forms  than  in  the  time  of  Seneca.  Fronto's 
dislike  to  Seneca  probably  arose  from  a  feeling  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  such  refinement.  So  far  those  rhetoricians  were  rational 
enough.     At  a  somewhat  later  period,  there  arose  a  peculiar 

'"See  xvi.  11. 
VOL.  III.    .  K 
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school  called  the  African,  which  continued  down  to  the  tinio 
of  Araobius,  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century.  The 
writers  of  this  school  combined  refinement  of  thought  with 
that  of  language,  and  thus  separated  themselves  from  the 
Roman  school.  They  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  hud  Avritten  in 
a  peculiar  dialect,  and  it  might  therefore  seem  strange  that  the 
language  of  Apuleius  and  TertuUian,  jwho  were  both  Africans, 
and  belonged  to  this  school,  has  never  been  censured  for  any 
dialectic  peculiarities.  But  the  notion  that  their  language  has 
anything  provincial  in  it  is  quite  erroneous.  Its  only  pecuU- 
arity  is,  tluit  it  abounds  in  words  and  expressions  taken  from 
the  ancient  Latin  writers,  which  they  collected  and  employed. 
This  system  was  at  the  same  period  adopted  to  a  certain  extent 
in  Greek  literature  also."  Apuleius  and  TertuUian,  however, 
were  both  men  of  great  talent;  and  Apuleius  must,  without 
any  hesitation,  be  ranked  among  the  first  geniuses  of  his 
time.  He  has  a  remarkable  liveliness  and  universality.  His 
"  Apologia,^'  in  which  ancient  words  are  not  so  much  accumu- 
lated as  in  his  "  jMetamorphoses'^  and  "  Florida,"  shews  what 
an  elegant  writer  he  was,  when  he  did  not  attempt  to  be  too 
artificial.  The  works  both  of  Apuleius  and  TertuUian  are 
real  store-houses  of  ancient  Latin,  though  the  hunting  after 
ancient  words  was,  with  men  like  these,  in  reality  no  more 
than  a  fanciful  whim.  Some  such  archaeological  curiosities 
and  words  which  were  then  going  out  of  use,  occur  even  in 
the  works  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus;  but  neither  of  them  went 
anything  like  so  far  as  the  writers  of  Hadrian's  time.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  what  gave  rise  to  the  African  school,  and  its 
peculiarity.  But  Carthage  was  then,  next  to  liorae,  the  greatest 
city  in  the  empire  in  which  Latin  was  spoken ;  and  this  circum- 
stance may  give  us  some  clue  to  understand  this  African 
school,  for  Carthage  seems  to  have  tried  to  rival  Rome  even  in 
literature.  The  Latin  taught  and  spoken  at  Carthage  seems 
to  have  formed  a  contrast  to  the  works  produced  at  Rome, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  style  of 
the  French  writers  of  Geneva  and  that  of  Parisian  authors. 
The  whole  country  around  Carthage  spoke  Punic,  and  at 
Madaura  and  Hippo  all  the  people  continued  to  do    so   down 

"  Hadrian  himself  shewed  a  delight  in  certain  antique  words.  The  "Lexi- 
phancs"  of  Lucian  is  just  such  a  hunter  after  ancient  words,  which  he  introduced 
into  his  language  a  tort  et  d  trovers, — N. 
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to  a  very  much  later  period;  which  circumstance  accounts  for 
the  faciHty  with  which  Arabic  Avas  introduced  into  that 
country.i^ 

Greek  Hteraturc,  in  tJie  meantime,   continued  to  rise;  and 
Hadrian's  partiality  for  it  elevated  the  eastern  world  in  an  ex- 
traordinary  manner,   but  it    also    created  pride,   vanity  and 
conceit.    The  Greek  language  spread  farther  and  farther  to  the 
most  distant  regions,  and   the  whole  of  the  East  looked   upon 
itself  as  a   Greek   world.     The  genius   of  Lucian  arose  at  this 
time.     He  was   formerly  very  much  overrated,  but  must  not 
on  that  account  be  entirely  thrown  aside.     He  writes  beautiful 
Attic  Greek,  though  he  had  no  doubt  spoken  the   Syriac  lan- 
guage imtil  the  age  of  manhood,  and   this  is  a  point  which 
deserves   onr  admiration.      The  characteristic   of  the   eastern 
world  at  that  time  is  lightness  and  cheerfulness,  while  that  of 
the  west  is  heaviness  and  dulness.  This  peculiarity  now  led  the 
eastern  world  no  longer  to  look  upon  itself  as  subdued  by  the 
western  nations ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  Eoman  franchise  had 
been  given  to  millions  of  men,  and  was   still  spreading  under 
every  new  emperor.      This  was  a  brilliant  period   of  Greek 
literature,  for  besides  Lucian   there  lived    Galen,    Pausanias, 
who  has  not  indeed   much  talent,  but  is  extremely  important 
and  useful   to   us,  and   Aelius   Aristides,   wdiose   declamations 
must  be  disagreeable  to  every  unprejudiced  reader.  The  whole 
school  of  the   Greek   rhetoricians  of  that  period  who  looked 
upon  themselves  as  forming  a  second  golden  age  of  oratory, 
spoke  and  wrote  after  the  models  of  the  ancients,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there    is  no  substance    in    what   they    spoke    and 
wrote.      It  was,   generally    speaking,  with    the  literatuie    of 
that  time,  as  it  was  for  a  long  period  with  our  own,  of  which 
Goethe  says,  that  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  no 
substance.     The  same   was  the  case  with  the  Latin  authors 

• 

Apulcius  is  ingenious  Avhere  he  has  a  good  subject,  as  in  The 
"  Apologia,"  and  in  tliat  mad  book  the  "  Metamorphoses;"  for 
a  real  subject  at  once  enables  the  author  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  his  work.     Tertullian  too  produced  some  spirited  and 

'^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  thorovigh  investigation  of  the  very  pecnliai*  idiom 
of  Tunis,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  real  Ai-abic,  might  throw  some  light  upon 
the  ancient  Punic.  It  no  doubt  contains  much  Punic,  and  also  many 
traces  of  Latin;  the  genitive  case,  for  example,  is  indicated  in  that  language 
by  de,  wliich  is  e\'idently  derived  fiom  the  Latin. — N.  Compare  Led.  iiii, 
note  9. 
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&iil)St;iiUi;il  works:  when,  c.  (j.^  lie  writes  iifrainst  the  theatres, 
and  has  to  treat  of  a  reality,  he  slicws  tliat  he  is  a  great  author 
and  is  very  instructive;  while  Aristides,  in  his  declamation  on 
the  battle  ol"  Lcuctra,  is  trying  to  entertain  his  readers  with 
idle  and  silly  trash.  Tcrtullian  is  one  of  those  writers  whom  1 
can  recommend  to  every  one,  not  merely  to  theologians  on  ac- 
count of  his  importance  in  ecclesiastical  history,  but  to  scholars 
also,  Avho  should  devote  more  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical 
iathers,  in  general,  than  they  do,  and  thus  follow  the  example 
of  Scaliger,  Ilemsterhuys,  Valckenacr,  and  others.  We  cannot 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times, 
wltiiout  studying  such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Athenagoras. 


I 


LECTURE  CXXI. 

Hadrian's  name  is  immortalised  chiefly  by  his  architectural 
works.  Among  the  great  Iniildings  of  ancient  Rome,  none 
was  more  stupendous  than  his  Mausoleum,  the  moles  Hadriani} 
"We  know  from  Procopius-,  that  the  emperor's  statue  which 
adorned  it,  was  thrown  down  during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Goths.  This  ^Mausoleum,  with  all  its  inscriptions,  continued 
to  exist  during  the  middle  ages ;  but  afterwards  it  was  destroyed 
intentionally,  until  the  destroyers  grew  weary  of  their  work; 
but  it  is  still  the  greatest  building  extant,  and  its  gigantic 
masses  shew  its  original  beauty.  At  a  distance  of  two  miles 
from  Tibur,  stand  even  now  the  enormous  ruins  of  Hadrian's 
villa,  where  statues  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  strange  outlines  of  this  building  still 
shew  its  peculiar  beauty,  which  is  now  in  some  manner  in- 
creased by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  has  overgrown  tin- 
ruins.  Certain  plants  which  were  kej^t  in  the  gardens  of  the 
villa,  and  which  do  not  occur  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  have 
become  indigenous  on  that  spot  from  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

With  reirard  to  Hadrian  as  an  author,  wc  haveonlv  afew  verses 
of  his,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Spartianus  in  his  life  of  the 

'  Spartiaii.  Iludrian,  9;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  23.  -  Bell  Gulh.  i.22. 
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emperor^,  a  doubtful  epigram  (I,  myself,  consider  it  genuine) 
upon  his  favourite  horse  Borysthenes'*,  and  a  few  other  trifles. 
There  are  also  some  verses  of  his  in  the  Greek  Anthology; 
but  all  of  them  are  somewhat  strange  and  far-fetched,  like 
everything  he  did.  He  was,  however,  the  author  of  numerous 
poems. 

Hadrian  was  succeeded  in  a.d.  138,  by  T.  Antoninus  Pius, 
whom  he  would  not  have  adopted,  if  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
had  been  at  a  more  advanced  age;  for  Hadrian  was  very  much 
attached  to  this  boy,  even  when  he  was  no  more  than  six  years 
old,  a  fact  which  speaks  greatly  in  favour  of  Hadrian.     The 
real  name  of  M.  Aurelius  was  M.  Annius  Verus;  and  Hadrian 
used  to  call  him  Yerissimus,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
veracity  and  great  kindness.     Had  he  been  older,   Hadrian 
would  unquestionably  have  chosen  him  for  his  successor;  but 
as  it  was,  he  adopted  T.  Antoninus  Pius,  the  husband  of  a 
sister  of  M.  Aurelius'  father.     I  have  already  remarked  that, 
before  this  time,   Hadrian  had  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  an  un- 
worthy man.     It  is  strange  that  Hadrian  could  at  the  same 
time  love  a  person  like  this  Aelius  Verus,  and  M.  Aurelius, 
who  was  the  very  embodiment  of  human  virtue;  but  we  must 
believe  that  Hadrian's  bad  and  sinful  habits  left  him  in  the 
moments  when  he  looked  upon  that  innocent  child.     T.  An- 
toninus Pius  was  married  to  Faustina,   the  sister  of  Annius 
Verus,  the  elder.     The   Roman  names  about  this  time  are  so 
confused,  that  it  requires  the  greatest  caution  to  avoid  being 
misled.     The  family  of  T.  Antoninus  Pius  originally  belonged 
to  Nemausus  in  the  province  of  Gaul,  whereas  his  two  prede- 
cessors had  been  of  Spanish  extraction.     It  was  by  a  mere  fic- 
tion that  Italy  was  still  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  empire. 
The  history  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  lasted  more 
than  twenty-two  years,  is  extremely  obscure^;  we  know  infi- 
nitely less  about  this  period  than  about  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Eoman  republic;  and  I  have,  for  instance,  a  much  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  than  of 
the  history  of  this  emperor.     The  personal  character  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  was  very  good;  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Pius 

*  Spartian.  Hadrian,  25. 

■*  Meyer,  Antliolog.  Vet.  Lat.  Epigr.  et  Poem.  No.  211.  vol;  i.  p.  71. 

'  The  sevcutietli  buok  of  L)ioii  Cassius  is  lost,  and  was  lost  even  at  the  time 
when  Xiphilinus  and  Zonaras  made  their  abridgments;  and  we  are  therefore 
almost  confined  to  the  miserable  life  in  the  "  Historia  Augusta." — N. 
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from  the  circumstance  that,  after  the  ilenth  of  Hadrian,  when 
the  senate  was  in  a  state  of  vehement  irritation  against  him, 
T.  Antoninus  nevcrtlicless  carried  a  decree  which  conferred 
divine  lionours  upon  the  memory  of  Hadrian.*' 

His  reign  was  not  so  undisturbed  as  that  of  Hadrian ;  for  he 
hud  to  wage  some  wars  on  the  frontiers,  and  to  contend  with 
various  insurrections,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  Britons,  of  the 
Mauretanians  of  mount  Atlas,  who  still  preserved  their  savage 
nature,  and  of  the  Jews'',  as  well  as  against  the  hostility  of  the 
Parthians.  These  insurrections,  shew  that  the  provinces  were 
oppressed  by  the  governors;  but  such  disturbances  were  after 
all  of  little  importance,  and  the  peace  of  Italy  Avas  not  affected 
by  them.  This  reign,  however,  was  unfortunate  on  account  of 
the  fearful  earthquakes  which  occurred  in  it,  and  destroyed 
Rhodes,  Smyrna",  and  many  other  Ionian  towns  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  which  Aristidcs  speaks.  As  we  have  so  few  documents 
concerning  this  period,  we  can  in  many  instances  form  con- 
jectures only.  It  may,  however,  be  tioily  said,  that  Antoninus 
Pius  was  a  benevolent  man,  and  of  an  unblemished  character; 
but  that  he  was  nevertheless  only  an  ordinary  man,  and  any- 
thing but  a  great  prince.  We  have  good  grounds  also  for 
believing  that  the  decay  of  the  empire,  which  became  visible 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  was  prepared  by  him. 

The  golden  age  of  jurisprudence  had  commenced  under 
Hadrian,  and  advanced  under  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the  latter  part 
of  whose  reign,  the  work  of  Gains  was  undoubtedly  written. 
Greek  literature  was  then  very  rich ;  for  Appian,  the  beginning 
of  the  works  of  Galen,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  Sextus  of  Chaero- 
nea,  belong  to  that  period.  Manufactures  had  been  in  an  ex- 
tremely flourishing  condition  in  I'^gypt,  and  especially  at 
Alexandria,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian;  and  they  now 
continued  to  go  on  improving,  especially  linen,  cotton,  and 
glass  manufactures.  ]\Iathematical  studies,  astronomy,  and 
mathematical  geography,  were  likewise  thriving  in  Egypt. 

Antoninus  Pius  was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
The  vsrretched  "  Plistoria  Augusta  "  has  two  contradictory  ac- 
counts respecting  the  adoption  of  M.  Aurelius.     According  to 

•  Sp.irtian.  Hadrian,  27;  Auipl.  Vict.  De  Caesar.  14;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  1. 
'  .lul.  Capitolin.  Anionin.  Pius,  5;  Pausanias,  viii.  43.  3. 

•  One  of  the  orations  of  Aelius  Aristides  referred  to  these  calamities. — N.  See 
Philostratus,  Vil.  Sophist,  ii.  9.  2. 
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the  more  generally  received  account,  Antoninus  adopted  him 
and  L.  Aelius  Verus  Commodus,  the  son  of  Aelius  Verus,  at  the 
same  time ;  whereas,  according  to  another  statement,  M.  Aurelius 
was  obliged  to  adopt  Commodus.9  The  fact  that  Aurelius  and 
Commodus  are  called  Divi  fratres,  is,  however,  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  former  account.  Bvit  it  is  strange  to 
find  that  L.  Aelius  Verus,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Aurelius^°, 
while  speaking  of  Antoninus  Pius,  uses  the  words  avus  mens, 
and  pater  tuus.  It  may  be  that  this  curious  adoption  was  made 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  adoptive  father,  Antoninus  Pius, 
afterwards  gave  L.  Aelius  Verus  as  adoptive  son  to  M.  Aurelius, 
for  such  thino-s  often  occurred-*^ 

It  is  more  delightful  to  speak  of  M.  Aurelius  than  of  any  man 
in  history ;  for,  if  there  is  any  sublime  human  virtue,  it  is  his.  He 
was  certainly  the  noblest  character  of  his  time;  and  I  know  no 
other  man  who  combined  such  unaSected  kindness,  mildness, 
and  humility,  with  such  conscientiousness  and  severity  towards 
himself.  We  can  trace  his  history  from  his  childhood,  even  in 
the  biographies  of  the  "  Historia  Augusta,"  and  we  possess  in- 
numerable busts  of  him,  in  which  he  is  represented  at  the 
different  periods  of  his  life,  from  a  boy  ten  years  old  down 
to  his  death.  Any  one  who  lives  in  Italy,  may  easily  collect 
a  complete  series  of  such  busts  made  in  successive  years;  for 
every  lioman  of  his  time  was  anxious  to  possess  his  portrait. 
If  tliere  is  anywhere  an  expression  of  virtue,  it  is  in  the  heavenly 
features  of  M.  Aurelius.  Formerly,  he  was  known  only  in  his 
mature  age  from  his  own  meditations,  a  golden  book,  though 
there  are  things  in  it  which  cannot  bo  read  without  deep  grief, 
for  there  we  find  this  purest  of  men  without  happiness  and  joy. 
No  one  who  reads  his  work,  especially  the  first  book,  in  which 
he  goes  through  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  thanks 
every  one  to  whom  he  owes  any  obligation,  can  help  loving 
him ;  the  cases  where  he  returns  more  than  he  owes,  only  shew 
his  extremely  amiable  nature.  But  we  now  know  him  from  his 
correspondence  also  with  Cornelius  Fronto,  in  the  happy  time 

^  Jill.  Capitolin.  M.Anton.  Phil  5;  Spartiim.  AeVms  Verus,  A.  Compare 
Dion.  Cass.  Ixix.  21,  Ixxi.  35.  '"  Vulcat.  Gallic.  Avidius  Cassias,  1. 

"  The  names  of  persons  were  changed  at  that  time  in  the  most  arljitrary 
manner,  and  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  The  elder  Verns  was  properly  called 
Commodus,  and  Antoninus  was  called  Verus;  but  they  excliangcd  then-  names, 
and  the  lirst-bora  sou  of  Verus  received  the  name  of  Commodus. — N. 
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of  youth  bordering  upon  manhood,  in  the  full  bloom  of  life, 
when  he  was  very  happy.  Afterwards  we  find  him  depressed, 
and  overwhelmed  ])y  the  burdens  of  his  office ;  but  he  never 
neglected  any  of  his  duties.  We  also  know  him  as  a  noble 
hu!<ban(l,and  father,  and  as  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  his  teacher, 
wlio  was  infinitely  his  inferior.  When  M.  Aurelius  began  to 
perceive  this,  he  yet  returned  to  him,  in  order  not  to  neglect 
him  or  hurt  his  feelings;  he  caressed  him,  in  fact,  and  asked 
his  advice,  although  he  did  not  need  it. 

His  education  was  very  remarkable  for  the  care  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  extent  and  high  degree  to  which  it 
was  carried.  lie  seized  upon  every  branch  of  knowledge  that 
was  offered  to  him  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Cornelius 
Fronto,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Koman 
rhetoricians  of  the  time,  was  his  teacher  in  rhetoric.  He  in- 
._  structed  M.  Aurelius  in  his  own  way,  and  as  if  he  wanted  to 
make  a  rhetorician  of  him.  The  Greek,  PIcrodes  Atticus,  who 
was  likewise  one  of  his  teachers,  was  more  a  man  of  the  world 
than  the  old  pedantic  Fronto.  M.  Aurelius  read  immensely  in 
the  classical  literature  of  both  Greece  and  Rome,  and  was  in- 
satiable in  acquiring  knowledge.  His  studies  up  to  his  twen- 
tieth year  were  directed  principally  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
classical  literature,  which  he  made  thoroughly  his  own.  He 
acquired  the  Latin  language  and  his  style  in  the  way  in  which 
most  men  at  that  time  acquired  them:  he  lived  more  with 
Plautus,  Ennius,  and  Xaevius,  than  with  Virgil  and  Horace. 
In  his  twenty-second  year,  he  became  acquainted  with  Junius 
Rustlcus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
guardian  angel,  but  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing  beyond 
wiiat  ]\I.  Aurelius  himself  says  of  him  in  his  first  book.  Zeno 
himself  may  have  been  vastly  inferior  to  Plato  and  Aristotle — 
an  opinion  in  which  I  readily  join — but  the  Stoic  philosophy 
was  at  that  time  the  only  one  of  any  importance.  The  Platonic 
philosophy  was  In  a  deplorable  condition,  and  had  sunk  to  a 
move  OavixaTovpyia  and  OeovpyLu;  and  although  some  men  of 
that  school  had  great  talents,  yet  there  were  but  few  traces  of 
good  sense  among  them;  all  the  Platonic  philosophers  of  this 
time  were  nearly  at  the  point  where  we  afterwards  find  the 
New-Platonists.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy  was  quite  extinct. 
The  Stoic  philosophy  Avas  always  able  to  bring  about  its  own 
regeneration  in  a  moral  point  of  view.     The  truly  great  Epic- 
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tetus  liad  appeared  among  tlie  Stoics  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  Epictetus'  greatness  cannot  be  disputed;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person  of  sound  mind  not  to  be  cliarmed  by 
his  works,  which  were  edited  by  Arrian.  The  latter,  too,  is  an 
important  man,  both  in  history  and  philosophy,  and  one  who 
recalled  the  good  times  of  ancient  Greece.  But  the  new  life 
which  Epictetus  infused  into  the  Stoic  philosophy,  did  not  last 
long;  for  those  who  until  then  had  been  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Stoics,  now  turned  to  New-Platonism,  and  the 
hearts  which,  while  paganism  was  yet  prevailing,  were  panting 
for  a  purer  atmosphere,  found  peace  afterwards  in  their  faith  in 
the  Christian  revelation. 

The  Stoic  philosophy  opened  to  M.  Aurelius  a  completely 
new  world.  The  letters  of  Fronto,  which  are  otherwise  childish 
and  trifling,  throw  an  interesting  light  upon  young  M.  Aurelius^ 
state  of  mind,  at  the  time  when  he  cast  rhetoric  aside  and 
sought  happiness  in  philosophy :  not,  indeed,  in  its  dialectic 
subtleties,  but  in  its  faith  in  virtue  and  eternity.  He  bore  the 
burdens  of  his  exalted  position  in  the  manner  in  whichj  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  pious  men,  we  ought  to  take  up  our  cross 
and  bear  it  patiently.  Actuated  by  this  sentiment,  M.  Aurelius 
exerted  all  his  powers  for  the  good  of  the  empire,  and  discharged 
all  his  duties,  ever  active,  no  less  in  the  military  than  in  the 
civil  administration  of  the  empire.  He  complains  of  want  of 
time  to  occupy  himself  with  intellectual  pursuits ;  bvit  then  he 
consoles  himself  again  with  the  thought,  that  he  is  doing  his 
duty  and  fulfilling  his  mission.  There  certainly  never  was  a 
prince  so  deeply  and  universally  beloved  by  his  people,  that 
is,  by  half  the  world,  as  M.  Aurelius.  Syria  and  Egypt  alone 
formed  an  exception;  but  those  countries  had  never  seen  him. 
In  Italy,  and  all  the  western  parts  of  the  empire,  he  was  adored 
like  a  heaven-born  ruler.  At  that  time,  men  of  the  same  age 
who  were  mutual  friends,  called  each  otlier /ra/er,  and  younger 
persons  used  the  term  pater  to  their  elders.  The  distance  which 
usually  exists  between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects  did  not  pre- 
vent Aurelius  being  addressed  by  the  Romans  who  knew  him 
as  father  or  brother.  During  his  whole  reign,  the  senate  felt 
itself  restored  to  its  former  republican  dignity  as  sovereign ;  for 
the  emperor  looked  upon  himself  only  as  the  servant  of  the 
rep\d)lic,  and  upon  the  dignity  of  a  senator  as  equal  to  his  own. 

This  man,  witli  all  his  excellencies  and  virtues,  was  not  only 
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not  happy,  owing  to  tlic  burdens  that  lay  upon  liim,  hut  an 
evil  fate  seemed  to  hover  ovcrlilm  in  all  liis  relations.  Symp- 
toms of  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  already  begun  to  be 
visible.  The  long  period  of  peace  had  destroyed  the  military 
discipline  and  the  vigorous  energy  of  the  armies,  and  the  whole 
of  tiie  Roman  world  hud  sunk  into  a  state  of  languor.  Sensuality, 
love  of  pleasure  and  idleness,  were  rapidly  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  German  nations  were  compelled  by  Slavonic  tribes 
either  to  seek  the  protection  of  Rome,  in  case  of  her  armies  on 
the  frontiers  bcinij  strong  enouijh,  or  to  take  refujje  in  her 
dominions.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Marcomanni, 
Quadi,  Victovali,  and  various  other  tribes,  which  now 
crossed  the  Danube.  In  another  part  of  the  empire,  the 
Parthians  invaded  Armenia,  which  was  properly  in  a  feudal 
relation  both  to  Romans  and  to  Parthians,  took  possession 
of  the  country,  and  thence  made  their  attacks  upon  the  Roman 
dominions.  The  legate  Severianus,  who  was  sent  against  the 
Parthians  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
was  cut  off  with  one  or  two  legions.  At  the  outbreak  of  this 
war,  M.  Aurelius  sent  his  adoptive  brother,  L.  Yerus,  to  the 
East,  perhaps  merely  from  the  desire  to  afford  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  rendering  a  service  to  the  state.  But  ^'crus  remained 
at  Antioch,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  only  once.  The  Parthian 
war  was,  however,  brought  to  a  close,  after  four  campaigns,  by 
Statins  Priscus,  Avidius  Cassius,  and  Martins  Vcrus.  The  last 
three  campaigns  were  very  successful ;  and  Cassius  who  pene- 
trated deep  into  Asia,  took  Seleucia.  A  peace  was  then 
granted  to  the  Parthians,  the  terms  of  which,  however,  we  do 
not  know. 

Another  source  of  M.  Aurelius'  imha])plncss  was  his  adoptive 
brother,  L.  Vcrus,  who  was  as  different  from  him  as  possible. 
He  lived  in  luxury  and  dissoluteness,  while  !^Llrcus  observed 
towards  himself  an  almost  monastic  severity.  Verus  was  a  true 
pendant  to  Caligula  and  Xero,  with  this  difference,  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  shewing  his  cruel  nature,  for  iMarcus  kept 
him  in  check  as  well  as  he  could. 

M.  Aurelius  was  also  unhappy  with  his  wife  Annia  Faustina, 
the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  more  unhappy  with 
her  than  he  himself  could  know  or  see;  but  he  loved  her  ten- 
derly as  the  mother  of  his  children.  She  was  in  no  way 
worthy  of  such  a  husband;  and  the  conduct  of  the  best  of  men, 
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produced  no  effect  upon  her  mind.  He  was,  perhaps,  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  under  a  delusion  respecting  her  throughout 
his  Ufe;  and  he  may  have  seen  her  in  the  Hght  in  which  he 
wished  to  see  her.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  her 
conduct  may  be  described  in  our  authorities  in  blacker  colours 
than  it  really  deserved,  though  her  bad  disposition  cannot  be 
denied. 

At  the  time  when  Verus  returned  from  Asia,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Seleucia,  Europe  was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  a  cala- 
mity from  which  it  had  been  free  for  centuries;  for  the  last 
plague  that  had  occurred,  was  that  of  the  year  u.  C.  461;  all 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  interval  refers  to  common  epidemics.^" 
But  in  A.  D.,  167.  the  real  oriental  plague  was  carried  into 
Europe  by  the  army  returning  from  the  Parthian  war,  and 
spread  all  over  the  western  w^orld,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy, 
Gaul,  etc. :  Africa  alone  was  perhaps  not  reached  by  it.  This 
pestilence  must  have  raged  with  incredible  fury ;  and  it  carried 
off  innumerable  victims.^^  As  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  forms 
a  turning  point  in  so  many  things,  and  above  all  in  literature 
and  art,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  crisis  was  brought  about  by 
that  plague.  The  plague  at  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  forms  a  similar  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  Attica,  and  a  pestilence,  in  general,  always  draws  a  strong- 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  periods  on  the  boundaries  of 
which  it  occurs.  The  black  death,  for  example,  which  raged 
in  Germany  in  the  year  1348,  put  a  complete  stop  to  our  early 
literature,  and  the  literature  of  Florence  was  manifestly  aifected 
in  the  same  way.  After  the  black  death,  the  arts  were  for 
years  at  a  perfect  stand  still.  The  ancient  world  never  re- 
covered from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  plague  which 
visited  it  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 


LECTURE  CXXII. 

The  happiness  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  was  thus  disturbed 
by  the  plague,  which  was  carried  into  Europe  from  the  East, 

^^  See  vol.  iii.  p.  407,  foil. 

'^  Eutropius.viii.  12;  Jul.  Capitolin.    Verus,  8;M.  Antonin.  13. 
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ami  no  less  by  the  wars  witli  the  Germans.  I'^ver  since 
Augustus,  the  German  tribes  had  attacked  the  Romans  only 
on  the  frontiers.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  we  see  a  peaceful 
relation  established  between  the  two  nations,  and  some  of  the 
German  tribes,  such  as  the  Hermunduri,  even  carried  on  an 
active  commerce  with  the  Romans.  The  limes  (a  wall  with  a 
ditch),  ran  from  the  river  'Minn,  commencing  at  the  point 
where  the  Spe.ssart  mountain  approaches  nearest  to  the  river, 
to  where  the  Altmlihl  empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  not  fur 
from  Ratisbon.  Franconia,  Suabia  and  the  Palatinate,  east  of 
the  Rhine,  were  tributary  to  the  Romans,  who  had  good  roads 
between  Frankfort  and  Ratisbon.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
those  southern  parts  were  either  all  Gauls  or  at  least  over- 
whelmed by  Gallic  settlements  ;  but  the  country  was  very 
thinly  peopled,  and  only  the  Sigambri  and  Bructeri  had  taken 
part  in  the  attempt  of  the  nations  west  of  the  Rhine  to  shake 
off  the  Roman  yoke,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  same 
may  have  been  the  ease  under  Hadrian,  who  maintained 
peace  by  giving  presents  to  the  nations  on  the  frontiers.  In 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  we  hear  of  a  defensive  war  against 
the  Chatti^,  which  is  the  first  symptom  of  a  movement  among 
the  Germans ;  and  this  movement  was  evidently  caused  by  the 
advance  of  the  Slavonic  nations  from  the  East.  In  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius,  there  was  a  general  commotion  among  the 
Germans  who  were  fleeing  before  their  enemies,  and  threw 
themselves  upon  the  Romans.  The  ]\Iarcomanni  then  stood 
forth  most  prominently  among  the  Germans."  In  the  German, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  ^larcomannlan  war,  which  now 
broke  out,  the  ]\Iarcomanni,  Quadi,  Chatti  and  a  number  of 
other  German  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Sarmatian 
tribes,  which  were  otherwise  hostile  to  the  former,  made  their 
first  and  joint  attacks  upon  the  Roman  frontier  from  Dacia  to 
Gaul;  they  advanced  into  Raetia,  and  penetrated  even  as  far 
as  Aquileia.'*  The  history  of  this  war  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  us;  but  the  extant  accounts  of  it  do  not  enable  us 
to  form  a  clear  notion  of  it.     Xiphilinus'  abridgment  of  Dion 

'  J.  Capitolin.  Anton.  Phis,  5,  M.  Anionin  riiilos.  8;  Pansanias,  viii.  43.  3. 

'  The  name  of  tlie  Marcomanni  disappears  in  history  soon  after  tliis  war; 
they  were  either  ovenvhelined  by  Shivonic  tribes,  or  their  nation  was  broken  up, 
ami  cntcrcfl  into  (litHiLMit  relations. — N. 

'  Lucian,  Alcxand,  48  ;  J.  Capitolin.  M.  Antonin.  Philos.  14. 
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Cassius  is  in  this  part  scarcely  wortli  any  tiling;  and  there  are 
some  important  facts  connected  with  this  war,  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  medals  alone,  which  henceforth 
form  a  very  good  guide.  This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that 
the  Marcomannian  war  was  divided  into  two  distinct  periods, 
and  that  it  was  interrupted  by  a  peace  or  a  truce'*,  in  which 
the  places  taken  by  both  parties  were  given  up ;  the  war  broke 
out  again  with  fresh  fury  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius.  ]\Iany  particulars  of  the  war  are  represented  in 
the  excellent  bas-reliefs  on  the  Antonine  column  at  Rome, 
though  they  are  much  damaged.  There  we  see,  for  example, 
barbarian  princes  submitting  to  the  emperor,  or  suing  for 
mercy.  We  cannot  believe  that  these  are  inventions  of 
flattery;  for  Aurelius  would  not  have  tolerated  flattery,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during  the  last  years  of  the  war, 
the  Romans  were  victorious,  though  not  without  the  most 
extraordinary  exertions,  and  that  if  M.  Aurelius  had  lived 
longer,  he  would  have  made  Marcomannia  and  Sarmatia 
Roman  provinces.^  But  the  war  was  interrupted  by  the 
insurrection  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  Syria. 

The  history  of  this  period  is  so  extremely  obscure,  that  we 
can  say  nothing  with  certainty  of  the  descent  of  Avidius  Cas- 
sius. According  to  some,  he  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus^  or  of  Syria.  According  to  others,  he  belonged  to  the 
Roman  gens  Cassia'^  either  in  the  male  line  or  by  a  woman  of 
that  gens  who  had  married  into  his  father's  family.  This  is 
not  impossible,  even  if  he  was  of  eastern  origin.  The  former 
statement  has  something  improbable  about  it ;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  natives  of  Greek  provinces  should  have  been  raised  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Roman  armies,  as  early  as  that  time.  In 
the  countries  where  Latin  was  spoken,  it  made  no  difference 
where  a  man  was  born,  whether  he  was  a  Spaniard^  an  African, 
or  a  Roman;  but  the  case  of  orientals  who  spoke  Greek  was 
difl^erent.  Avidius  Cassius  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  was 
distinguished  as  a  military  commander.  The  Roman  armies 
were  at  that  time  recruited  from  the  military  colonics  and  the 

■"  J.  Capitolin.    M.  Antonin.  Phil.  12,  17;  Eutropius,  viii.  6.     Compare  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxi.  13,  full. 

^  J.  Capitolin.  31.  Antonin.  Phil.  24;  Dion  Cass.  Lxxi.  20. 
®  J.  Capitolin.  M  Antonin.  Phil.  25;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  22. 
^  Vulcat.  Gallicanus,  Avid.  Cassius,  1. 
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frontier  countries;  and  their  diselpline  had  latterly  fallen  very 
much  into  decay.      The  soldiers  had  been  greatly  neglected 
durinf  the  long  peace  under  Hadrian  and  the  unwarlike  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius;  for  the  legions  usually  remained  where  they 
were  once  stationed,  which  was  a  most  imprudent  system.  It 
can  hardly  be  conceived  how  Hadrian  could  tolerate  such  a 
thintr.     They  thus  became  a  sort  of  settled  Janissaries  on  the 
frontiers;  and  instead  of  being  kept  in  their  camps,  they  gener- 
ally took  up  their  quarters  in  the  towns  of  the  provincials.    In 
Syria,   which  is   one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent 
countries  in  the  world,  with  an  admirable  climate,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  legions  had  been  in  a  state  of 
perfect  dissolution,  and  the  Parthians  had  been  very  successful 
in  their  attacks.    They  had,  it  is  true,  also  suffered  reverses ;  but 
their  cavalry  was  excellent.     Avldius  Cassius,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  those  legions,  had  restored  their 
discipline,  and  conquered  the  Parthians  with  them.     The  an- 
cient system  of  changing  the  governors  of  provinces  had  like- 
wise been  neglected;  and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  legati 
pro  praetore  often  remained  at  their  posts  all  their  lives,  while 
the  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  changed  every 
year.     Avidius  Cassius  had  thus  been  in  Syria  for  a  long  time; 
and  throughout  his  province,  as  far  as  Egypt,  he  was  extremely 
popular,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  with  the  natives  than  with  the 
army.      But,  in  his  army  too,  the  ablest  men  were  attached 
to  hini,  because  he  was  a  good  general  and  maintained  a  Cas- 
siana  severitas :  hence  a  part  of  his  soldiers  joined  the  provincials 
in  proclaiming  him  emperor.     It  must  be  remembered  in  his 
excuse  that  there  was  at  the  time  a  report  current  in   Syria, 
that  M.  Aurelius  had  died.^     Had  Avidius  Cassius  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  government  of  the  empire,   Ptome  would  not 
have  had  to  suffer  under  the  disgraceful  sway  of  Commodus, 
and  much  bloodshed  would  have  been  spared.     The  opinion 
that  Avidius  Cassius  intended  to  restore  the  republic^  is  an  ab- 
surdity,  for  such  a  notion  could  not  have  entered  the  head  of 
a  great  general  like  him.     The  consequence  of  that  measure 
would  have  been  that  the  voluptuous  senate,  that  is,  the  fine 
and    fashionable   gentlemen  of  the  day,  who  were  devoid  of 

*  Vulcat.  Gallicanus,  Avid.  Cassius,  7;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  22. 
'  Alficri.  in  nnc  of  his  jjicccs,  makes  Pliny  deliver  a  speech  to  Trajan,  in  which 
be  calls  u[xjn  him  to  restore  the  rcpr.Llic. 
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all  great  qualities,  would  have  become  the  rulers  of  the  world. 
I  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  Avidius  Cassius,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  he  intended  to  govern  the  empire  according  to  the 
moral  maxims  of  Ids  predecessors.  But  about  three  months 
after  he  had  assumed  the  imperial  title,  he  was  murdered  by  a 
centurion^°,  a  fact  which  shews  that  a  part  of  the  army  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  strict  discipline.  It  had  also  become  known 
in  the  meantime  that  M.  Aurelius  was  not  dead.  The  provincials 
reluctantly  returned  to  their  obedience  to  M.  Aurelius.  The 
report  that  Faustina,  the  wife  of  M.  Aurelius,  was  compromised 
in  the  insurrection  of  Avidius  Cassius  was  without  any  founda- 
tion, and  is  refuted  by  her  own  letters.^^  The  letters  of 
Faustina  and  Marcus  are  very  interesting;  but  the  Latin  is 
fearfully  bad.  They  contain  some  obsolete  forms,  as  rehelUo 
for  rehellis,  like  the  ancient  joer^we/Zio  for  perduellis. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  insm-rection  of  Avidius  Cas- 
sius, J\L  Aurelius  had  gone  to  the  East;  and  the  mildness 
of  his  character  was  manifested  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
children  of  Avidius,  and  in  the  regulations  which  he  made  in 
the  province.  He  did  not  punish  the  revolted  provinces; 
although  the  senate  advised  him  to  do  so.  A  son  of  Avidius 
Avas  killed,  but  contrary  to  the  wish  of  j\I.  Aurelius,  who  had 
intended  to  save  him.  There  are  a  couple  of  remarkable  letters 
of  Avidius  Cassius^-,  which  I  must  mention  in  connexion  with 
his  insurrection.  He  there  expresses  his  dissatisfaction,  with 
the  government  of  M.  Aurelius,  whom  he  calls  dialopsta,  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  surprise  us;  for  Avidius  was  a  practical 
man  of  great  ability,  and  he  could  not  look  with  pleasure  upon 
a  sovereign  who,  with  all  his  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  filled  his  high  post  without  pleasure,  and  had  other 
things  that  lay  nearer  his  heart.  Avidius  states  that  M.  Aurelius 
was  indeed  an  extremely  good  man ;  but  that  he  was  not  able 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  men  around  him,  who,  under 
the  cloak  of  philosophy,  oppressed  and  corrupted  the  subjects 
of  the  empire.     In  like  manner,  Julian  was  imposed  upon  by 

'"  Vulcat.  Gallicanus,  Avid.  Cassius,  7,  foil;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  27. 

"  (Vulcat.  Gallicanus,  I.  c.  9,  foil).  .  There  cannot  be  any  worse  historical 
sources  than  the  writers  of  the  "  Historia  Augaista."  All  of  them,  without  ex- 
ception, are  persons  of  the  greatest  incapacity;  for  they  put  together  tilings  con- 
tradictory and  impossible,  without  feeling  the  least  uneasiness.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  separate  Vitae  apart. — N. 

'*  Vulcat.  Gallicanus,  Avid.  Cassius,  14. 
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every  one  who  culled  lilmself  a  philosoplicr;  and  so  also  arc 
many  modern  princes  by  their  'J'artufle'S.  The  fragments  of 
Fronto,  too,  throw  much  li_<.dit  upon  tliin  state  of  things,  and 
however  small  their  valuf  may  be  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
they  are  of  great  importance  O-r  the  liistory  of  that  time.  Jt 
cannot  be  denied  that  M.  Aurelius  was  weak,  especially  in  liis 
relation  of  husband  and  father.  One  example  is  suiliclent  to 
prove  this.  When  Matidia  hud  died  and  made  a  will,  in  which 
she  left  large  legacies  to  persons  of  her  household,  and  did  not 
give  to  Faustina  even  her  trinkets,  Fronto  allowed  himself  to 
be  used  as  a  tool  by  Faustina.  A  costly  string  of  pearls,  which 
Faustina  had  expected,  had  been  given  to  a  foster-child  of  Ma- 
tidia, and  Faustina  induced  Fronto  to  write  to  her  husband  to 
say  that  Mutidiu's  will  was  a  forgery^"',  etc.  ISIarcus  answered 
him  in  a  remarka1)lc  note  to  thank  him  for  his  advice.  The 
result  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  but  it  is  clear  that  jNIatidia's 
will  was  declared  void.  This  excessive  weakness  of  Marcus  in 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  Faustina,  must  have  had  its  influence 
upon  many  persons. 

In  short,  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire  was  not  good, 
and  its  external  misfortunes  were  great.  The  population,  which 
had  been  at  such  a  low  ebb  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  might 
have  been  restored  in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  as  was  the 
case  in  Germany  after  the  Thirty- Years'  war;  but  the  plague, 
which  must  have  remained  in  Italy  and  in  the  west,  had  pre- 
vented this  taking  place.  That  the  plague  did  not  reach  Africa, 
is  clear  from  the  expressions  of  TertuUlan.  It  is  the  same  pesti- 
lence which  recurs  in  the  reign  of  C'oinmodus;  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  believing  it  to  be  an  exaggeration,  when  Ave  read  that 
2,000  persons  were  buried  at  Home  every  day,  —  a  statement 
made  by  Dion  Casslus,  a  Roman  senator.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  government  of  ]\I.  Aurelius,  however  excellent  in  many 
respects,  was  able  neither  to  check  the  general  dissolution,  nor 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  acts  of  injustice  Avhlch  were  committed  by 
some  of  the  governors  of  provinces.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  of  his  virtues,  and  his  Indulgence  towards  the  senate, 
were  the  cause  of  much  evil.  He  died  on  the  frontier  of  Mar- 
comannia  before  the  war  against  the  burburluns  was  brought  to 
a  close.  In  Mareh,  A.T).  180,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years. 
Ills  son,  Cummodus,  then  iiim  h>ii  years  old,  was  with  him  at 
'*  Corn.  iMonti'.  p.  Hi  I,  lull.  cJ.  Nicbtihr. 
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the  time.  There  is  one  thing  for  which  M.  Anrelius  has  often 
been  censured,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  court, 
which  had  not  existed  under  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  had 
appeared  only  as  chief  magistrates  and  chief  commanders  of  the 
armies.  But  the  court,  which  was  gradually  formed  in  his 
reign,  cannot  have  been  his  work,  for  he  judged  of  men  accord- 
ing to  their  internal  worth :  it  must  have  been  created  by  his 
all-powerful  wife,  Faustina. 

The  age,  however,  was  still  one  of  considerable  energy;  for 
there  were  several  very  excellent  commanders  in  the  armies, 
such  as  Pescennius  Niger  in  the  East,  L.  Septimius  Severus  on 
the  Illyrian  frontier,  and  P.  Helvius  Pertinax,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  internal  administration,  and  afterwards  became 
emperor.  Claudius  Severus,  too,  appears  to  have  been  still 
alive;  an  excellent  man,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  opinion  of 
M.  Aurelius  himself,  who  cannot  well  have  been  mistaken  in 
this  case. 

Intellectual  and  literary  pursuits  were  still  carried  on,  espe- 
cially in  the  East;  but  in  the  Latin  parts  of  the  empire,  they 
were  on  the  decline.  A.  Gellius  wrote  his  work  in  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius,  and  evidently  not  till  after  the  death  of  Fronto, 
who  died  of  the  plague;  that  is,  in  the  interval  between  A.D. 
169,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor:  it  is  certainly  erroneous  to 
place  Gellius  earlier.  His  "  Noctes  Atticae"  are  a  complete 
specimen  of  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  tendency  of  the 
age;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  that  existing  institutions 
exercised  no  influence  at  all  upon  him. 

Had  M.  Aurelius  not  been  extremely  weak,  he  could  not 
have  been  deceived  in  the  character  of  his  son  Commodus,  and 
would  have  seen  that  he  was  quite  unworthy  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  empire.  Marcus  ought  to  have  known  that 
Commodus,  from  his  early  youth,  was  a  person  of  the  coarsest 
vulgarity  and  without  any  virtue,  and  ought  therefore  to  have 
adopted  one  of  his  distinguished  generals.  He  might  have 
done  this  the  more  easily,  as  the  idea  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  had  scarcely  taken  root  among  the  Romans,  and 
became  established  only  through  him.  This,  however,  he  unfor- 
tunately did  not  do. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Commodus  things  are- 
said  ^'J  to  have  gone  on  tolerably  well,  as  the  arrangements 

'"  Herodiaii,  i.  S. 
VOL.    III.  S 
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made  by  his  father  were  continued  as  a  sort  of  tradition. 
But  his  nature,  which  was  characterised  by  the  lowest  vulgarity, 
soon  burst  forth.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  of  athletic 
agility  and  strength'^'',  and  this  circumstance  was  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  his  abandoning  himself  to  the  coarsest 
pleasures  and  the  grossest  sensuality.  His  greatest  delight 
was  to  cultivate  his  skill  in  using  the  bow  and  throwino^  the 

o  o 

javelin;  and  had  he  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  able 
men,  things  might  still  have  been  well;  but  he  soon  gave  it 
up  to  the  praefcct  Percnnis,  who  ruled  like  an  oriental  despot. 
The  consequence  was  an  insurrection  among  the  soldiers,  in 
which  Commodus  abandoned  his  favourite  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  An  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  voluptuous  tyrant 
himself  was  made  soon  afterwards  by  an  assassin,  Claudius 
Pompcianus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  Lucilla, 
Commodus'  own  sister,  but  Avho  declared  himself  to  be  an 
emissary  of  the  senate.-^  This  attempt  excited  the  emperor's 
fury  against  the  senators.  He  had  insinuated  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  soldiers  and  the  populace — the  so-called 
plebs  urbana — by  his  unbounded  prodigality :  his  coins  attest  this 
liberalitas  Augusti  which  was  very  often  repeated,  and  in  which 
he  squandered  away  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  empire. 
Antoninus  Pius  had  left  behind  him  a  treasury  containing  about 
sixty-three  millions  sterling,  2,700  millions  sesterces;  but  the 
wars  of  M.  Aurclius  had  consumed  it,  and  that  emperor  had 
sold  even  the  valuables  contained  in  the  palace,  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  impose  new  taxes.  Commodus  had  recourse 
even  to  murders  in  order  to  obtain  more  money  to  squander.  It 
is  just  as  repugnant  to  my  feelings  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  history  of  Commodus,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Caligula 
and  Nero;  it  is  so  disgusting  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
dwell  upon  it.  The  only  point  of  interest  after  the  murder  of 
Percnnis  is  the  fall  of  Clcander,  a  freedman,  of  whom,  however, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  actually  pracfectus  praetorio 
or  not--.  The  internal  dissolution  of  the  empire  is  visible  in 
the  struggle  which  took  place  on  that  occasion  between  the 

**  His  own  head,  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  a  colossal  statue  of  Sol, 
is  still  extant.  It  is  a  verj-  beautiful  head,  with  graceful  but  unmeaning 
features. — X. 

"  Lampridiu>,  Commod.  4;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  4;  Ilcrodian,  I.e. 

*'  Herodian,  i.  13;  Dion  Cass.  IxxiL  13;  Lampridius,  Commod.  17. 
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praetorian  cohorts  and  the  city  cohorts.  The  latter  supported 
the  city  against  the  praetorians,  and  gained  the  victory;  Corn- 
modus  was  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  at  Lanuvium^^, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  escape  from  the  plague,  but  his 
concubine,  Marcia,  and  his  sister  Fadilla  saved  him,  by  in- 
forming him  of  his  danger.  In  saving  himself,  Commodus 
sacrificed  Oleander. 

During  the  latter  'years  of  his  life,  Commodus'  ambition 
was  no  longer  confined  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  amphitheatre;  he  was  anxious  to  display  his  skill  as  a 
gladiator  also :  he  had  before  assumed  the  name  of  Hercules. 
His  senseless  decrees,  for  instance  the  one  by  which  he 
declared  Rome  a  colonia  Commodiana,  are  nothing  but  the 
disgusting  fancies  and  whims  of  a  tyrant.  He  intended  to  crown 
his  brutal  cruelties  on  the  first  of  January,  a.d.  193,  by  putting 
to  death  the  consuls  elect,  and  then  proceeding  himself  to  the 
Capitol  at  once  as  consul  and  gladiator.  The  praefect,  Laetus, 
and  his  concubine,  Marcia,  tried  to  dissuade  him ;  but  the  only 
consequence  was,  that  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  the  purpose  of  proscribing  his  advisers.  This  plan, 
however,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  dwarfs.  Laetus,  Eclectus, 
and  Marcia,  now  endeavoured  to  rid  themselves  of  the  tyrant 
by  poison ;  the  drug  threw  him  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  then 
the  conspirators  sent  a  sturdy  athlete  to  strangle  him :  a  report 
was  spread  abroad  that  he  had  died  suddenly  of  a  paralytic 
stroke.  His  sister  Lucilla  and  his  nearest  relatives  had  been 
put  to  death  by  him. 

The  senate  now  gave  vent  to  its  feelings,  by  cursing  and 
disgracing  the  memory  of  the  tyrant.  The  praetorians,  on 
the  other  hand,  murmured  and  were  discontented,  for  they, 
liked  Commodus  on  account  of  his  weakness;  but  Laetus  pro- 
claimed as  emperor  P.  Helvius  Pertinax,  who  was  then  about 
sixty  years  old.  A  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made : 
he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  brave  general,  and  although 
he  was  not  among  the  great  commanders,  still  he  had  been  a 
good  and  honest  one:  he  had  given  proofs  of  his  integrity 
and  zeal  during  his  administration  of  the  city,  and  was 
favourably  known  and  esteemed.  He  had  the  virtues  of 
M.  Aurelius,  without  his  weaknesses,  and  would  have  made  a 
j  greater  sovereign;  for  his  whole  energy  would  have  been 
j  "^  According  to  Herodian,  i.  12,  it  was  Laurentum. 

!  s  2 
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devoted  to  the  good  of  the  state.  The  people  rejoiced  at  his 
proclamation,  but  some  of  the  senators  were  displeased  at  it, 
because  he  did  not  belong  to  the  high  nobility;  and  the 
soldiers  agreed  to  his  elevation  only  with  reluctance. 


LECTURE    CXXIII. 

Pertinax,  who  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  was  murdered  towards  the  end  of  March,  a.d.  193  ^ 
Now  the  common  account  is,  that  after  his  death,  the  praeto- 
rians offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder; 
but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  I 
cannot  believe  that  Sulpicianus,  the  praefect  of  the  city,  and 
Didius  Salvius  Julianus  bid  against  one  another  as  at  an 
auction.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  every  sovereign  on  his 
accession  gave  donatives  to  the  praetorians  to  secure  their 
favour;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  bargain  in 
this  case  was  about  the  donative,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  amount  of  the  donative  decided  the  issue.  Sulpicianus, 
wdio  was  in  the  camp,  addressed  the  soldiers  at  its  gate;  and 
Julianus  did  the  same  at  the  gates  of  the  city:  the  former 
offered  a  donative  of  20,000,  and  the  latter  of  25,000  ses- 
terces to  every  praetorian ;  and  Didius  Julianus  was  accordingly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  praetorians  after  they  had  opened 
the  gates  to  him.^  Julianus  here  acted  a  part  more 
miserable  than  his  cliaracter  would  lead  one  to  expect:  his 
prospects  of  ascending  the  throne  were  as  good  as  those  of 
many  others,  and  he  was  innocent  of  the  death  of  Pertinax; 
but  although  himself  a  very  rich  and  vain  man,  he  made  use 
of  the  treasures  of  the  state  to  purchase  the  empire.  He  had 
been  governor  of  Dalmatia,  his  administration  of  which  had 
had  not  disgraced  him,  and  in  general  we  cannot  say  much 
against  his  personal  character:  but  he  now  called  forth  the 
general  indignation  by  attaching  himself  to  the  praetorians, 
the  murderers  of  Pertinax,  and  by  thus  betraying  to  them 

'  J.  Ciipitoliu.  Pertinax;  Hcrodian,  ii.  1,  foil.;  Dion  Cass,  bcxiii.  1,  foil. 
'  Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  11  ;  Spartian.  Did.  Julian.  3. 
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the  secret  of  their  power  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  other  respects,  the  charges  that  are  made  against 
his  character  are  of  a  vague  and  general  nature;  but  his 
history  in  Dion  Cassius  is  unfortunately  much  mutilated.  He- 
rodian,  who  relates  the  events  of  this  time,  was  a  foreigner 
and  a  superficial  rhetorician.  Most  of  the  particulars  of 
Julianus'  reign,  some  of  which  are  of  great  importance,  are 
contained  in  the  "  Historia  Augusta,"  which  is  otherwise 
wretched  beyond  all  conception.  I  can,  however,  refer  you 
to  Gibbon  for  the  history  of  this  and  the  subsequent  periods, 
although  there  are  some  points  in  the  "  Historia  Augusta" 
which  even  Gibbon  has  overlooked. 

Clodius  Albinus,  the  commander  of  the  legions  in  Britain, 
had  been  ill  disposed  towards  Commodus,  although  Com  modus 
had  proposed  to  him  to  adopt  the  title  of  Cassar,  if  he  should 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  the  troops  in  order:  but  Albinus 
had  declined  doing  what  he  thought  to  be  a  mere  trap  set  for 
him  by  the  tyrant .-"'  Even  before  the  death  of  Commodus, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  secured  himself  through  the  army, 
in  case  any  attempt  should  be  made  against  him.  When 
Pertinax  was  raised  to  the  throne,  Albinus  assumed  a  neutral 
conduct,  for  he  declared  neither  for  nor  against  him.  After 
the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  British  and  Gallic  legions  attached 
themselves  to  him,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  About  the 
same  time  the  legions  in  the  East  proclaimed  Pescennius  Niger ; 
and  a  third  general,  L.  Septimius  Severus,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany  and  Pannonia.  The  senate 
was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Albinus;  the  people  and 
some  of  the  senators,  to  Pescennius  Niger;  whereas  Severus 
had  comparatively  few  supporters  at  Rome.  To  Dldius  Julianus, 
or  his  cause,  no  one  was  attached ;  and  the  senate  could  not 
bear  him,  because  he  had  made  himself  dependent  upon  the 
praetorians.  Pescennius  Niger  could  not  advance,  and  lost 
time  in  making  preparations,  for  Septimius  Severus  was  in  his 
way  and  acted  with  indefatigable  energy,  so  that  he  arrived  at 
Terni  about  three  months  after  the  death  of  Pertinax.  No 
one  drew  his  sword  in  the  defence  of  Didius  Julianus,  and 
even  the  praetorians,  when  Severus  approached,  shewed 
scarcely  any  inclination  to  defend  the   emperor  of  their  own 

'  J  Capitoliu.  Clod.  Albinus,  2,  full. 
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making.*  The  senate  declared  for  Severus,  wlio  entered  the 
city  "with  his  army,  and  terrified  the  people,  but  without  com- 
mitting any  outrage.  Didius  Julianus,  however,  was  put  to 
death,  which  was  an  unnecessary  act  of  cruelty,  as  no  one  rose 
to  defend  him.  The  praetorian  guards  were  ordered  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  were  dismissed  in  disgrace.  Severus  im- 
mediately prepared  to  set  out  for  the  East  to  attack  Pescennius 
Niger. 

Septimius  Severus  was  an  extremely  remarkable  man.     He 
was  a  native  of  Leptis,  an  ancient  Punic  colony,  in  which  a 
numerous  Roman  conventus  had  settled,  as  in  so  many  other 
towns  which  were  otherwise  quite  foreign.     Severus  was  un- 
doubtedly descended  from  a  family  belonging  to  that  conven- 
tus.^    Leptis  was  still  so  completely  a  Punic  town,  that  the 
sister  of  Severus,  on  her  arrival  at  Rome,  could  speak  only 
broken  Latin.''     Those  places  in  Africa  liad  kept  themselves 
quite  distinct;  and  even  in   the  towns,  the  predominant  lan- 
guage was  Punic.  Severus  himself,  however,  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  was  a  good  writer  in 
each.     But  we  possesp,unfortunately,  only  one  letter  concerning 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  his :  it  is  exceedingly  well 
written,  and  with  great  spirit",  so  that  we  have  reason  to  lament 
the  loss  of  his  memoirs.  At  the  time  when  he  entered  Rome  as 
emperor,  he  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  had  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  all  circumstances,  in  the  administration  of 
provinces  as  well  as  in  the  command  of  armies.    It  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  his  character,  that  he  w^as  extremely  partial  to  foreign 
religious  rites,  and  to  the  arts  of  astrologers  and  soothsayers.  "We 
find  in  general  that  foreign  religions  were  at  that  time  spread- 
ing very  much   among   the  Romans;  and  this  tendency  Avas 
paving  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity  also,  which 
would  otherwise  have  met  with  greater  difficulties.      Many 
people  adopted  it  as  they  would  have  adopted  any  other  the- 
urgia,  such  as  the  Orphic;  and  hence  Christianity  now  began 
to  emerge  from  its  obscurity,  though   it  had  not  yet  obtained 

*  The  mutinous  praetorians  resembled  the  Janissaries  also  in  their  cowardice 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  until  their  dissolution.— N. 

*  Statius  wTotc  a  beautiful  poem  upon  one  Septimius  Sevci-us,  vrho  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  emperor's  ancestors. — N.  (Sihae,  iv.  5.) 

r,   *  Spartian.  Sept    Severus,  15. 

'  J.  Capitolin.  Clod.  Albinus,  12.     Compare  c.  7,  where  another  short  letter 
said  to  have  been  addressed  by  him  to  Clod.  Albinus  is  presened. 
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any  political  importance.  Severus  himself,  but  more  especially 
his  wife,  Julia  Domna,  a  Syrian,  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  Christianity,  though  she  confounded  it  with 
magic  ceremonies.  Unction  was  at  that  time  often  prescribed 
as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  illness,  and  Severus  had  once  received 
it  in  a  severe  attack  of  illness ;  and  as  he  attributed  his  recovery 
to  the  influence  of  the  unction  and  to  the  prayer  of  the  bishops, 
he  afforded  protection  to  Christianity  by  special  regulations, 
which  he  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  He  was  an 
extremely  handsome  man,  with  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  a 
nobly-formed  head;  his  venerable  and  noble  physiognomy  is 
still  seen  in  his  busts.  The  great  charge  which  is  brought 
against  him  is  that  of  cruelty,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  acquit 
him.  It  was  shewn  more  particularly  after  the  fall  of  Clodius 
Albinus,  when  forty-one  senators  were  put  to  death  for  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Albinus.  If  the  statement  of  Aelius 
Spartianus^  is  true,  that  women  and  children  too  were  mur- 
dered, the  crime  is  still  more  horrible;  but  Spartianus  is  a 
thoughtless  and  contemptible  writer,  and  we  cannot  rely 
upon  him. 9 

The  war  against  Pescennius  Niger  is  of  a  peculiar  character. 
Avidius  Cassius  had  been  treated  with  so  much  favour  at 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  that  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that 
the  power  of  circumstances  was  already  working  towards  the 
separation  of  the  East  from  tlie  West,  which  actually  began 
under  Diocletian,  and  was  carried  into  effect  by  Theodosius. 
The  Greek  language  also  had  become  as  generally  prevalent 
throughout  the  East,  as  the  Latin  was  throughout  the  West.  In 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  Pescennius  Niger  had  acquired  great 
reputation  as  an  eminent  general ;  and  the  strictness  of  his  dis- 
cipline among  the  troops  was  particularly  esteemed  by  the 
emperor.  But  if  we  compare  him  with  Severus,  he  was  a  man 
of  a  mild  disposition,  and  was  generally  beloved.  Severus 
crossed  the  Hellespont ;  and  all  his  movements  were  brilliant  and 
decisive.  He  first  defeated  one  of  his  rival's  generals,  at  Cyzicus, 
and  then  Pescennius  Niger  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issus. 
Niger  was  killed,  and  all  the  eastern  provinces  submitted  to 
the  conqueror.      Byzantium  alone  offered  a  desperate  resist- 

^  Severus,  11. 

^  He  is  so  rash  in  his  assertions,  that  he  takes  Caracalla  for  a  son  of  Severus 
by  his  first  wife. — N. 
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ance,  and  held  out  for  three  years,  until  at  length  Severus,  in 
his  indignation,  took  and  completely  destroyed  the  town.  The 
resistance  of  Byzantium  is  almost  unaccountable;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible  that  the  Byzantines  had  so  much  offended 
the  emperor,  that  they  may  have  dreaded  severe  treatment; 
but  they  may  also  have  been  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
site  which  their  city  occupied,  and  may  have  wished  even  then 
that  it  should  be  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  for  which 
nature  herself  seems  to  have  destined  it. 

During  this  war,  Severus  had  gained  over  his  other  com- 
petitor in  Gaul,  Clodius  Albiiuis,  who  was  a  man  below 
mediocrity  in  every  respect,  lie  was  likewise  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  noble  family  of 
the  Fostumii ;  but  Severus,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Roman 
senate**',  charges  him  with  making  false  pretensions,  and  states 
that  he  was  a  mere  African,  and  not  even  of  Italian  descent. 
At  all  events  he  was  a  person  of  little  importance,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  so  easily  duped;  for  when  Severus 
offered  him  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  was  taken  in  by  the  very  improbable  promise,  that  Se- 
verus, who  had  children,  would  make  him  his  successor." 
After  the  fall  of  Pescennius  Niger,  however,  Severus  spoke  to 
him  in  a  difTerent  tone;  and  cither  a  real,  or  merely  suspected 
attempt  at  assassinating  Severus,  induced  the  latter  to  declare 
war  against  Albinus.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lyons,  a.d.  197,  with  great  efforts  on  both  sides. 
From  the  meagre  account  we  have  of  this  engagement,  we 
see  that  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  were  already  united  under 
Albinus,  and  Severus  gained  the  victory  at  a  moment  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  it.  Albinus  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  died  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses.  Severus  nvide 
a  most  cruel  use  of  this  victory,  without  taking  any  trouble  to 
conceal  from  the  senate  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings.  Besides 
the  forty-one  senators,  many  eminent  men  from  Gaul  and 
Spain  paid  for  their  attachment  to  Albinus  with  their  lives. 
The  imprudence  of  the  Roman  senate  in  regard  to  Albinus  is 
inconceivable:  the  senators  must  have  considered  the  issue  of 
the  contest  so  uncertain,  as  to  believe  that  the  probability  of 
success  was  greater  on  the  side  of  Alljinus  than  on  that  of 
Severus :  a  mistake  for  which  they  had  to  pay  fearfully. 

'0  J.  Capitolin.  Clod.  Albinus,  12. 

"  Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii,  15;  Ilcrodian,  ii.  15;  J.  Cajiitolin.  Clod,  Albinus,  3,  7. 
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After  Severus  had  obtained  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  empire,  his  government  was  not  only  glorious,  but  excel- 
tent  and  mild  too.  The  German  nations  were  quiet  after  the 
Marcomannian  war ;  though  we  do  not  know  what  kept 
them  so.  But  he  made  two  expeditions  against  the  Parthians : 
in  the  first  he  led  his  army  into  Adiabene,  the  country  east  of 
the  Tigris,  and  Arabia,  which,  like  Osroene,  were  in  the  con- 
dition of  feudal  kingdoms  under  the  Persian  supremacy;  but 
according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  energy  of  the  Parthian 
sovereigns,  the  rulers  of  those  countries  were  more  or  less 
independent  kings.  Severus  accordingly  conducted  the  first 
campaign  without  being  at  war  with  the  Parthians  themselves. 
The  second  expedition,  however,  was  directed  against  the 
Parthians.  Severus  took  the  flourishing  city  of  Ctesiphon, 
which  had  been  built  by  the  Parthians  opposite  to  Seleucia 
as  a  rival  to  the  latter:  the  town  was  given  up  to  the  soldiers 
and  plundered.  It  is  strange  that  Severus  did  not  make  the 
country  a  Eoman  province;  but  the  emperors  were  in  a  sad 
position,  for  they  were  almost  compelled  to  carry  on  wars 
perpetually,  as  peace  produced  general  effeminacy.  Severus 
therefore  merely  concluded  peace,  gave  back  Babylon,  but 
retained  Adiabene,  which  became  tributary  to  Rome.  Meso- 
potamia, and  all  Arabia  now  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
Rome;  but  the  kings  of  those  countries  were  left  in  possession 
of  their  kingdoms. 

After  this,  Severus  had  to  carry  on  another  war  in  Britain. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  employ 
all  the  powers  of  the  empire  against  the  weak  Caledonian  bar- 
barians. He  was  accompanied  in  this  expedition  by  his  two 
sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  both  of  whom  were  destined  to 
become  his  successors.  Caracalla,  the  elder,  who  was  then 
twenty-two  years  old,  already  acted  as  the  colleague  of  his 
father;  and  Geta,  who  was  several  years  younger,  had  received 
the  title  of  Caesar:  he  is  the  first  who  occurs  in  inscriptions 
with  the  title  of  Nobilissimus^-  Before  his  death,  Severus 
raised  both  his  sons  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  bequeathed 
the  empire  to  them. 

Severus   strangely   declared    himself    the   adopted   son    of 
M.   Aurelius,    and    accordingly    called    himself    M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus^  M.  Aurelii  Jilius,    T.  Pii  Jiepos,   etc.     It  cannot  ^e 
'^  Nu;3i  .((Tcnfxos  in  the  Byzantine  writers  is  synonymous  with  Caesar. — N. 
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supposed  that  lie  intended  to  deceive  anybody  by  tliis  ficti- 
tious adoption,  except  perhaps  the  common  people;  hut  he 
probably  assumed  that  name  merely  to  intimate,  that  he  was 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  empire.  For  the  same  reason 
he  called  his  elder  son  M.  Antoninus,  his  real  name  being 
M.  Bassianus,  which  he  took  from  his  maternal  grandfather.*^ 
He,  as  well  as  Gcta,  was  the  son  of  Julia  Domna,  a  Syrian 
woman,  whom  Severus  is  said  to  have  married  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  astrologers,  who  declared  that  her  horoscope 
announced  that  she  would  become  the  mother  of  princes.** 
She  was  a  person  of  great  intellect,  but  of  very  loose  conduct, 
for  which,  however,  she  afterwards  did  penance  by  what  her 
maternal  heart  had  to  suffer  from  her  own  sons,  who  were 
anything  but  noble  or  praiseworthy.  Geta  excites  our  sympathy 
chiefly  because  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  brother;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  whether  he  was  at  all  better  than  Caracalla,  for 
the  stories  related  about  these  two  brothers  prove  very  little. 
They  hated  each  other  from  their  childhood;  but  their  hostility 
be""an  to  assume  a  fearful  character  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  in  A.D.  211,  when  they  succeeded  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  Geta,  as  the  younger,  was  made  in  every  respect  inferior 
to  his  brother.  Their  natural  hostility  was  thus  fostered  by  their 
position,  and  increased  by  the  evil  disposition  of  Caracalla. 
The  attempts  of  their  mother  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
led  to  no  results.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  Romans  at  that 
time  was  to  a  division  of  the  empire,  an  idea  to  which  Caracalla 
was  quite  alive.  But  as  the  eastern  portion,  which  was  to  be 
given  to  Geta,  was  too  small,  the  plan  was  abandoned  on  the 

'^  In  tlic  Pandects  he  is  called  throughout  Antoninus  Magnus,  Divus  Anto- 
ninus, or  Jmpcrutor  noster  Antoninus.  lie  is  also  mentioned  under  tlie  name  of 
Imperator  Magnus.  Our  liistoriaus  state  that  tlie  name  of  Caracallus  (not 
Caracalla)  was  a  nickname  given  to  him  by  the  people.  Modern  writers 
generall}' c;dl  him  Caracalla;  hut  in  the  Tlistoria  Augusta  this  name  occurs  only 
once,  and  that  in  the  form  Caracallus.  I  dislike  it  as  much  as  the  name  Caligula; 
but  to  call  him  Antoninus  would  he  a  ])rofanation  of  that  name. — X. 

'*  There  has  been  discovered  at  Rome  an  amulet  of  finely  wrought  silver, 
with  magic  inscriptions,  the  sevcn-hrauclied  candlestick  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
usual  Christian  monogram.  The  inscription  is  Greek  mixed  with  barbarous 
and  unintelligible  f(jrms.  It  contains,  however,  express  allusions  to  Christianit}', 
and  states  that  whoever  wore  the  amulet  would  he  sure  to  jilcase  gods  and  men. 
It  is  an  example  of  that  curions  mixture  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Paganism, 
which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
This  amulet  has  not  yet  been  described. — N. 
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advice  of  Julia^^,  who  now  made  otlier  endeavours  to  establish 
peace  between  them.  Caracalla  agreed  to  her  proposals,  and 
the  two  brothers  were  to  meet  in  their  mother's  room ;  but 
Caracalla's  only  object  was  to  get  his  brother  into  a  place  where 
he  could  murder  him.  The  unhappy  young  prince  was  accord- 
ingly assassinated  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  A.D.  212.  From 
this  time,  Caracalla  ruled  alone,  under  the  name  of  M.Antoni- 
nus, in  accordance  with  his  fictitious  adoption.  The  disposition 
of  the  minds  of  persons  at  that  time  corresponded  to  the  despot- 
ism under  which  they  were  suffering  r  it  was  of  a  quite  oriental 
nature.  People  were  not  much  affected  by  the  murder  of  Geta : 
even  Julia  Domna,  although  Geta  had  been  her  favourite,  did 
not  change  her  conduct  towards  her  elder  son  who  had  mur- 
dered him ;  and  she  appears  to  have  looked  upon  Geta's  death 
as  an  unavoidable  stroke  of  fate. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  political 
regulations  introduced  by  Severus,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  must 
have  made  great  changes,  especially  in  regard  to  Italy.  I  myself 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  appointed  a  corrector  for  each 
region  of  Italy,  although  this  office  is  not  mentioned  till  after 
his  time.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  his  reign  each  region 
actually  had  its  corrector',  several  regions  may  have  had  one 
corrector  in  common,  but  the  regulation  was  that  each  should 
have  one.  The  nature  of  the  office  of  these  correctores  is  very 
obscure;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  had  or  were  to  have  legal 
jurisdiction  in  their  respective  districts.  The  manner  in  which 
justice  was  administered  in  Italy  after  the  Julian  law,  is  little 
known ;  it  must  have  been  attended  with  such  practical  incon- 
veniences, that  some  remedy  was  absolutely  necessary.  This  is 
a  subject  which  still  requires  a  thorough  investigation,  and  a 
rich  harvest  is  yet  to  be  made.  It  will  require  much  combina- 
tion, but  there  are  various  things  in  the  collections  of  laws  as 
well  as  in  inscriptions,  which  will  be  of  great  assistance.  Traces 
of  the  fact,  that  the  jurisdiction  in  the  various  districts  of  Italy 
was  given  as  a  commission  to  persons  of  rank  and  distinction, 
occur  even  before  the  time  of  Hadrian.  This  emperor  himself 
divided  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Rome,  among  four  consvi- 
lars^^,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  he  gave   to  the  praefectus  urbi 

'^  Herodiaii,  iv.  3. 

'^  Spartianus,  Hadrian,  22;  J.  Capitolin.  Antonin.  Pius,  2;  Appian,  De  Bell. 
Civil,  i.  38. 
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tlic  jurisdiction  over  a  district  of  100  miles  around  the  capital. 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  for  a  time  appointed  to  this  office, 
kept  up  the  same  system ;  but  afterwards  it  was  discontinued. 
After  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  correctores  are  regularly 
mentioned,  and  they  must  have  been  instituted  by  him.  The 
question,  as  to  what  was  the  extent  of  tlie  power  of  a  corrector 
in  his  district,  is  a  diiicrent  and  very  imcertain  one. 


LECTURE  CXXIV. 

Ix  A.D.  212,  Caracalla  became  the  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
and  henceforth  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  reckless  cruelties 
and  extortions.  His  cruelty  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
Commodus;  but  his  extortions  were  carried  on  even  more 
systematically,  for  Commodus  had  confined  himself  to  Rome, 
which  he  never  quitted;  but  Caracalla  committed  his  acts  of 
extortion  and  fury  just  as  much  in  the  provinces  which  he 
visited  as  in  the  capital.  It  is  a  good  remark  of  Gibbon's  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  emperors  was  felt  chiefly  at  Rome,  less  in 
Italy,  and  that  the  provinces  had  but  seldom  to  suffer  from  it. 
Under  good  emperors  the  p^o^^nccs  were  often  worse  off  than 
under  bad  ones;  but  Caracalla  unfortunately  travelled  from 
one  province  to  another;  he  traversed  the  whole  of  the  East; 
Greece,  Asia  INIinor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  the  scenes  of  wild 
bloodshed,  and  the  population  of  those  countries  was  driven  to 
despair.  His  only  care  was  to  satisfy  the  soldiers.  After  dis- 
banding the  praetorians  whom  he  had  found  on  his  accession, 
Severus  had  placed  the  new  corps  which  he  formed  on  a  differ- 
ent footing.  Whether  they  had  before  always  remained  in 
their  praetorian  camp  and  at  Rome,  or  whether  they  had 
accompanied  the  emperors  on  their  expeditions,  I  cannot  say; 
but  they  were  at  all  events  very  unwarlike.  Severus  raised 
their  number  to  30,000  or  40,000  men,  whom  he  selected 
from  the  legions:  they  now  received  larger  pay,  and  were 
also  considered  to  be  of  higher  rank  than  before.^  In  his 
reign,  and  in  that  of  his  son  Caracalla,  they  did  not  all  ren:iain 
'  Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  3;  Hcrodian,  iii.  15. 
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at  Rome,  but  accompanied  the  emperors:  accordingly  we  find 
tliem  with  Caracalla  on  his  travels  through  the  eastern  provinces. 
Among  the  enormities  which  occurred  during  liis  progress, 
none  was  more  horrible  than  the  massacre  of  Alexandria. 
Having  led  the  people  out  of  their  city,  and  kdled  them  into 
security,  the  emperor  surrounded  them  with  his  soldiers,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  cut  down.  The  Alexandrines  had  impru- 
dently provoked  him,  as  they  had  provoked  even  the  best  of 
emperors."  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  the  seats  of  wit; 
and  there  seldom  passed  a  day  without  some  witty  joke  being 
made  or  placarded  in  the  theatres:  the  one  which  had  been 
made  upon  Caracalla  alluded  to  his  having  murdered  his 
brother,  and  he  took  bloody  vengance  for  it.^ 

Caracalla  gave  the  Eoman  franchise  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  peregrinitas  throughout  the 
Roman  world.  What  induced  him  to  do  this  was  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  new  tax,  for  which  he  probably  wanted  to  make  up 
by  conferring  the  honour  of  citizenship  upon  all  his  subjects. 
This  tax  was  the  increase  of  the  vicesima  hereditaium,  to  a 
decima'*,  which  was  imposed  on  Roman  citizens  only.  But 
there  still  remained  persons  who  wero  not  Roman  citizens; 
for  Ulpian  speaks^  of  Latini  colonarii  as  still  existing:  it  was 
only  the  peregrinitas  that  was  abolished,  but  freedmen  might 
have  entered  into  a  quite  different  relation.  Caracalla  raised 
the  taxes  to  an  unbearable  height;  and  his  only  object  in  doing 
so  was  to  win  the  favor  of  the  soldiers,  whom  alone  he  thought 
worthy  of  his  attention.  Severus  himself  had  said  that  an 
emperor  who  was  sure  of  the  soldiers  had  no  reason  to  fear. 
This  was  a  truth  indeed,  but  a  fearful  one. 

In  many  points,  Caracalla  resembled  Commodus,  such  as  his 
fondness  for  gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  the  like;  but  he  was 
of  smaller  stature,  and  not  so  strong  and  handsome  as  Com- 
modus. He  had  a  strange  partiality  for  Alexander  the  Great; 
if  the  bust  of  Alexander  which  we  possess  is  not  a  forgery, 
there  was  some  resemblance  between  Caracalla  and  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror;  and  it  may  have  been  this  resemblance  that 
gave  rise  to  his  foolish  desire  to  imitate  Alexander.  The 
province  of  Macedonia  was,  for  this  reason,  the  only  one  in 

^  J.  Capitolin.  M.  Antonin.  Philos.  25. 

'  Herodian,  iv.  9;  Dion  Cass.  Lxxvii.  23;  Spartian.  Antonin.  Carac.  6. 

■•  Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  9.  ^  xix.  4. 
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the  empire  on  which  he  conferred  real  benefits:  lie  further 
formed  a  phalanx  of  Macedonians,  an<l  even  assumed  the 
name  of  Magnus,  so  that  wc  find  him  called  Antoninus 
Magnus.  'I'lie  idea  of  overthrowing  the  Parthian  empire 
was  also  suggested  to  him  by  the  exploits  of  Alexander; 
and  when  he  invaded  that  country,  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  Macedonian  phalanx.  He  shewed  in  all  things  a  great 
partiality  for  what  was  Greek;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  partiality  was  greatly  attributable  to  his  Syrian  mother. 

He  made  war  upon  the  Parthians  without  the  least  provoca- 
tion on  their  part.  According  to  Hcrodian^,  he  acted  with 
monstrous  treachery  towards  Artabanus,  whom  he  tried  to  take 
prisoner  during  an  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him :  he 
also  murdered  a  number  of  Parthians.  But  the  detail  of  all 
those  occurrences  is  very  doubtful.  Sevcrus  had  already  taken 
possession  of  Osroene.  The  dynasty  of  its  king,  Abgarus,  had 
occupied  the  throne  at  Edessa  for  three  hundred  years,  whence 
the  legend  of  one  Abgarus  writing  a  letter  to  our  Saviour,  in 
which  he  implored  his  assistance  in  an  illness."  The  present 
Abgarus  was  a  vassal  king  of  the  Parthian  empire,  but  subject 
to  Kome;  and  Caracalla  now  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom, 
and  changed  Osroene  into  a  Roman  province.  But,  while 
serious  preparations  were  there  making  for  the  Parthian  war, 
Caracalla  was  murdered,  A.  D.  217,  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by 
]\I.  Macrinus,  the  praefectus  praetorio,  who  saw  that  his  own 
life  was  in  danger.  The  soldiers,  however,  were  indignant  at 
the  emperor's  death;  and  had  not  Macrinus  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving them,  he  woidd  not  have  escaped  from  their  fury. 

As,  however,  the  army  wanted  a  leader,  M.  Opilius  oMacri- 
nus  was  proclaimed  cm])eror.  The  testimony  of  Dion  Cassius^, 
his  contemporary,  and  Herodian,  that  he  had  honourably  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  high  offices  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  is  worth  more  than  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
"  Historia  Augusta.'-*'^  AVhether,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  he 
would  have  been  a  praiseworthy  sovereign,  and  would  have 
conducted  the  government  in  a  noble  manner,  would  have 
depended  upon  his  obtaining  the  mastery  over  the  soldiers. 
The  moral  dissolution  of  the  army  had  increased  to  a  monstrous 
degree  under  Caracalla,   who  had  connived  at  every  thing  it 

*  ir.  10,  foil.  Compare  Dion  Cass,  Ixxviii.  1.         ''  Ensebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  L  13. 

•  Ixxviiu  11.  ^  J.  Capitolin.  OpiL  Macrin.  2,  folL 
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did.  In  tlie  reign  of  Sevems,  the  soldiers  had  been  kept  in 
check:  they  trembled  before  him,  and  never  thought  of  rising 
against  him.  jNIacrinus  endeavoured  to  restore  discipline  among 
them :  and,  as  he  could  not  safely  take  from  them  what  his 
predecessor  had  senselessly  given  them,  he  tried  to  diminish 
the  expenditure,  at  least  as  far  as  he  could.  It  appears  to  me 
probable  that  he  disbanded  whole  legions  as  veterans :  he  then 
formed  new  legions,  or  recruited  the  old  ones  with  new  men, 
and  enlisted  them  upon  lower  terms.  But  it  was  to  be  fore- 
seen that  the  old  soldiers  would  not  tolerate  this.  Whether 
the  state  could  afford  what  they  wanted,  was  a  question  about 
which  they  gave  themselves  no  concern,  and  they  revolted. 
They  would  perhaps  have  chosen  Maximinus  as  their  leader, 
had  not  young  Avitus  been  brought  forward. 

Julia  Domna,  the  widow  of  Severus,  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life  after  the  death  of  Caracalla,  as  she  was  condemned  to  soli- 
tude by  Macrinus.i''  Her  sister  Maesa  had  likewise  been 
removed  from  the  court,  and  was  now  residing  at  Emesa.  Both 
were  the  daughters  of  one  Bassianus.  Maesa  had  two  daughters, 
Soaemis  and  Mamaea,  both  of  whom  were  married  in  Syria. 
The  names  of  their  husbands  are  Eoman.  Soaemis  was  married 
to  Sex.  Varius  Marcellus,  who,  notwithstanding  his  name,  may 
have  been  a  Syrian,  though  the  high  offices  with  which  he  was 
invested  might  incline  ixs  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Roman; 
and  the  younger,  Mamaea,  to  Gessius  Macrianus.  Each  of 
these  two  sisters  had  a  son ;  Soaemis  had  also  several  daughters, 
and  Mamaea  at  least  one.  The  son  of  Soaemis  was  Avitus,  the 
same  who  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
and  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Elagabalus  or,  as  it  is 
corrupted,  Heliogabalus.^^  His  real  name  was  Avitus,  or  Bas- 
sianus ;  but  people  at  that  time  assumed  a  new  or  dropped  an 
old  name  for  the  most  trifling  reason.  He  was  then,  at  the 
utmost,  seventeen  years  old:  he  was  a  complete  Syrian,  both 
by  education  and  through  all  his  relations,  and  was  priest  of 
the  god  Elagabalus  at  Emesa,  where  meteors,  which  had  once 
fallen  from  heaven,  were  worshipped  as  divinities.  His  grand- 
mother Maesa  and  his  mother  Soaemis  declared  that  he  was 
the  offspring  of  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  Caracalla 

'"  J.  Capitolin.  Opil.  Macrin.  9 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii,  30. 
"  The  word  Helios  is  introduced  into  the  name  without  any  reason,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. — N. 
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and  Soaemis.  Macrinus  was  iinpnulent  enough  to  let  this  pass 
■\vltliout  taking  any  precautions.  Macsa  collected  her  immense 
riches  at  Emesa,  and  found  numbers  of  soldiers  ready  to  accept 
her  bribes  and  enter  into  her  schemes.  Macrinus  at  first  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  an  affair  conducted  by  a  couple 
of  women  and  a  very  insignificant  young  man.  But  jNIaesa 
unexpectedly  succeeded  in  transferring  to  Elagabalus  the  par- 
tiality which  the  soldiers  had  felt  for  Caracalla,  by  promising 
them  still  greater  advantages.  The  consequence  was  the  de- 
fection of  a  great  part  of  the  army.  If  jMacrinus  had  at  that 
moment  acted  quickly  and  energetically,  he  would  have  gained 
the  upper  hand;  for,  in  the  battle  which  decided  the  question, 
a  great  number  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  even  the  praetorians, 
displayed  more  bravery  and  fidelity  to  Macrinus  than  had  been 
anticipated.  But  Macrinus  despaired  too  soon,  and  fled  from 
the  battle  to  Asia  Minor  with  his  son  Antoninus  Diadumeni- 
anus,  who  had  already  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  Both 
were  overtaken  in  Bithynia,  and  put  to  death  A.D.  218,  by  the 
command  of  the  young  tj^rant. 

The  name  of  Elagabalus  is  branded  in  history  above  all 
others;  for  Caligula  and  Kero,  if  compared  with  him,  appear 
in  a  favourable  light.  Caligula  was  not  so  beastly  as  Elaga- 
balus: and  if  Nero  equalled  liim  in  this  respect,  still  he  was  a 
man  of  "fiome  talent;  whereas  Elagabalus  had  nothing  at  all  to 
make  up  for  his  vices,  which  are  of  such  a  kind  that  it  is  too 
disgusting  even  to  allude  to  them.  His  reign  was  disgraced, 
not  so  much  by  cruelty,  although  some  cruel  acts  occurred,  as 
by  his  prodigious  extortions,  which  he  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  maddest  luxuries.  He  had  a  passion  for  every- 
thinfj  that  dcfjrades  human  nature,  and  was  enthusiastic  in 
increasinjT  the  lustre  of  his  idol  Ela":abalus,  whom  he  raised  to 
the  place  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  as  the  supreme  divinity  of 
the  Itoman  world,  and  in  whose  service  he  endeavoured  to 
combine  the  religion  of  Syria  with  the  obscenities  of  the  Car- 
thaginian worship.  AVhile  he  was  leading  his  unspeakably 
disgusting  life,  he  prepared  his  own  ruin;  for  the  soldiers  began 
to  despise  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  he 
bestowed  upon  them.  He  would  have  been  murdered  as  early 
as  the  year  A.D.  221,  if  he  had  not  adopted  his  cousin  Alexianus, 
afterwanls  Alexander  Severus,  on  the  sucjixestion  of  his  "rand- 

'  CO  o 
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Alexander  Severus,  the  son  of  Mamaea,  was  then  about 
seventeen  or,  according  to  Herodian,  only  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  old.^^  His  nature  was  completely  the  opposite  of  that 
of  his  cousin.  He  was  a  young  man  of  noble  character,  and 
very  much  resembled  M.  Aurelius^  with  this  difference,  that 
the  latter  was  a  specimen  of  a  noble  European,  the  former  of  a 
noble  Asiatic  nature.  He  was  born  at  Area  Caesarea  in  Phoe- 
nicia, and  learned  the  Latin  language  at  Rome,  though  he  was 
always  looked  upon  as  a  Graeculus,  and  not  as  a  Roman.^^  It 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  possess  a  better  and  purer  will  or  a 
nobler  heart  than  young  Alexander  Severus.  The  beautiful 
expression  of  youthful  innocence  which  beamed  in  his  coun- 
tenance won  even  the  hearts  of  the  rude  Roman  soldiers,  and 
they  were  attached  to  him  with  their  whole  hearts.  Elaga- 
balus  soon  regretted  the  adoption,  and  as  he  made  attempts 
upon  Alexander's  life,  a  report  of  the  latter's  death  caused  an 
insurrection,  which  was  quelled  with  great  difficulty.  After- 
Avards  Alexander  was  honoured  with  still  greater  distinctions 
than  before.  Abject  as  Elagabalus  was,  he  was  quite  conscious 
of  his  own  depravity,  and  felt  that  it  Avas  impossible  for  him 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  side  of  his  cousin.  He  therefore  formed 
a  fresh  plan  for  murdering  him.  But  Alexander  escaped,  and, 
a  fearful  insurrection  broke  out,  in  Avhich  Elacrabalus  was  cut 
down  by  the  soldiers,  A.D.  222.  His  body  was  dragged  into 
the  Tiber,  and  curses  were  pronoimced  upon  his  memory. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  now  proclaimed 
emperor,  lasted  thirteen  years,  till  A.D.  235.  We  are  some- 
what in  danger  of  representing  his  reign  in  too  favourable  a 
light;  for  Lampridius  and  others  seem  to  have  made  him  the 
subject  of  a  sort  of  "  Cyropaedia."  His  personal  amiability 
and  kindness,  however,  as  well  as  his  zealous  endeavours  to 
discharge  his  duties,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  these  qualities  form 
a  strong  contrast  between  him  and  most  of  his  predecessors. 
M.  Aurelius  was  the  model  he  strove  to  imitate;  but,  weak 
as  that  emperor  had  been  in  regard  to  his  wife  Faustina, 
Alexander  was  still  weaker  towards  his  mother  Mamaea^  and 
his  government  Avas  in  reality  her  regency. 

On  the  one  hand  Ave  read  of  a  great  reduction  of  the  taxes^'*, 
while  on  the  other  Ave  hear  of  great  complaints  of  his  mother's 

'^  Lamprid.  Alex.  Severus,  GO;  Herodian,  v.  3.     '^  Lamprid.  ^/ex.  Severus,  S. 
'■*  Lamprid.  Akx.  Severus,  39. 
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avarice*'',  wliicli  arc  coiitnulictory  things;  f(jr,  ultliough  this 
aviiricc  may  have  consisted  in  her  collecting,  according  to  the 
eastern  fiishion,  treasures  and  jewels,  yet  the  general  complaints 
of  his  weakness  towards  his  mother,  are  rather  loud. 

I  have  to  mention  a  remarkable  institution  which  belongs  to 
this  time.  The  state-council,  which  was  formed  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuetudc  under 
Scptiniius  Severus;  but  we  now  find  it  perfectly  developed 
under  Alexander  Severus,  when  it  formed  a  Ptanding  council 
conducting  all busincssof  importance;  Domltius  Ulpian, the  great 
jurist,  was  the  pi-esident  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  commander 
of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  descent  of  Ulpian's  family  from 
Tyre,  Avhich  made  him  a  countryman  and  perhaps  a  relative  of 
the  emperor,  may  have  contributed  in  some  measure  to  establish 
the  connexion  between  him  and  Alexander  Severus.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  Ulpian  himself  was  born  at  Tyre,  as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere;  and  those  who  assert  this  infer  from  his 
words  more  than  they  warrant.^''  If  he  had  been  a  native  of 
Syria,  he  could  not  have  become  such  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  or  of  the  Roman  law.  He  must  have  been  at 
Rome  for  a  long  time,  which  is  not  incompatible  with  his  being 
a  relation  of  the  emperor. 

Alexander  had  to  struggle  with  insurmountable  dilTiculties 
in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  public  good.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty, however,  lay  in  the  power  of  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he 
could  not  get  rid.  The  mutinous  character  of  the  soldiers  was 
now  no  longer  confined  to  the  praetorians,  but  had  spread 
throughout  the  Roman  armies,  and  there  was  no  means  by 
which  the  emperor  could  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  them. 
If  we  may  trust  the  anecdotes  related  of  him,  he  displayed  on 
many  occasions  great  firmness,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
gentleness;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  dangerous  emergencies, 
and  he  was  unable  to  save  Ulpian.  As  Tapinian  had  been 
murdered  by  Caracalla,  so  now  Ulpian  was  murdered  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  palace  before  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  who  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  protect  him,  and  whose  entreaties  and 
humiliations  were  of  no  avail.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  punish 
Epagathus,  the  ringleader  of  the  rebels. 

'*  Lamprid.  Alex.  Severus,  14. 

'*  Digest.  TiO.  tit.  15.  s.  1 :  e^^t  in  Syria  Phocnicc  splcndidissima  Tjrionim 
colonia,  nnde  mi/ii  origo  est  Comp.  Niebulir,  Klcine  hist.  u.  phil.  Schriflen, 
vul.  l.l'.321. 
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M.  Aurelius  had  been  successful  towards  the  end  of 
his  Hfe;  he  had  repelled  the  Marcomanni  and  made  them 
wish  for  peace.  Commodus  had  purchased  their  abstinence 
from  hostilities,  and  under  Septimius  Severus  we  hear  nothing 
of  German  wars.  The  Komans  seem  to  have  been  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Germany  as  far  as  the  limes.  But  the 
Germans  now  began  to  advance;  and  I  believe  that  it  was 
under  Alexander  Severus  that  they  broke  through  the  limes, 
for  when  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Ger- 
many, the  seat  of  the  war  was  on  the  Rhine.  The  frontier 
wall,  therefore,  must  have  been  broken  through,  and  the  Ger- 
mans wished  to  take  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the  Ehine. 
Unfortunately  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  the  geography 
of  those  countries  in  ancient  times^^ 

Some  years  before  the  German  war,  a  great  revolution  in 
the  East  had  called  for  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  This  was 
the  fall  of  the  Parthian  dynasty,  an  event  which  was  most  un- 
fortunate for  the  Eoman  empire,  but  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for.  It  was  only  a  repetition  of  what  we  frequently 
see  in  Asia.  When  a  pastoral  nation  obtains  the  sovereignty 
of  a  cultivated  country,  as  was  often  the  case  in  Asia,  it  gra- 
dually loses  its  warlike  character;  it  sinks  down  to  a  level  with 
the  subdued,  and  although  it  no  longer  excels  them  in  bravery, 
it  continues  for  a  time  to  keep  them  in  submission,  as  though 
it  still  possessed  its  former  superiority.  The  Parthian  empire 
was  based  on  feudal  principles,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Media, 
Persia,  Babylonia,  and  others,  were,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
times,  vassal  principalities,  with  dynasties  of  their  own.  For- 
merly the  Parthians  had  been  very  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Eomans ;  but  in  the  wars  under  M.  Aurelius  and  Septimius 
Severus,  their  defeats  by  Priscus  and  Avidius  Cassius  had 
broken  them  down  very  much.  The  conquest  of  Ctesiphon  (in 
A.D.  198),  had  been  very  easy,  and  that  blow  had  probably 
shaken  the  Parthian  empire  so  much  that  its  subjects  could 
begin  to  think  of  shaking  oiF  their  yoke.  We  here  have  the 
very  authentic  history  of  Agathias  as  our  guide. 

"  In  many  parts  of  Siiabia  we  find  traces  of  Roman  fortresses,  of  whicli  an- 
cient geography  tells  us  nothing;  we  are  ignorant  even  of  their  names.  — N. 
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LECTURE  CXXV. 

The  character  of  the  Parthians  must  have  become  completely 
altered  since  they  had  adopted  the  manners  and  mode  of  living 
of  the  conquered  people.  Their  excellent  light  cavalry  for 
instance,  is  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the  latter  period  of  their 
history,  which  fact  alone  is  to  me  a  proof  that  they  had  lost 
their  nationality.  The  most  severe  blow  that  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  Parthian  empire  had  been  the  taking  of 
Cteslphon;  and  the  nations,  which  had  till  then  patiently 
borne  the  Parthian  yoke,  now  rose  against  their  rulers.  We 
usually  consider  this  insurrection  in  the  same  light  in  which 
we  look  upon  that  of  the  Persians  under  the  great  Cyrus 
against  the  I\Iedes,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  shook  ofl" 
the  dominion  of  the  ]\Icdes;  but  I  believe  that  the  cases  are 
somewhat  different;  the  difference  between  the  Partliians  and 
the  other  tribes,  resembles  that  which  now  exists  between  a 
nomadic  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  towns;  and  those  who 
now  rose  against  the  Parthians  were,  on  the  Avhole,  probably 
the  Tadjiks  of  the  Iran  race,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  who  occur  throughout  Persia  under  the  name  of  the 
Tadjiks,  who  speak  a  pecidiar  idiom  of  their  own,  and  whose 
abodes  begin  on  the  Oxus;  whereas,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the 
Modes  and  Persians  were  two  essentially  distinct  nations,  al- 
though in  the  course  of  time  the  former  must  have  become 
completely  Persians,  for  they  now  had  the  same  language,  and 
Irak  Adjemi  had  probably  preserved  the  language  of  the 
Medcp.^  Xow  in  a  struggle,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
utterly  unknown  to  us,  the  Persians  succeeded  in  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Parthians,  who  after  this  are  no  longer 
mentioned  in  history,  nor  do  we  know  what  became  of 
them.  The  Persian  empire  was  now  restored  and  rose 
again,  and  several  of  their  ancient  institutions  were  revived. 
The  Parthians  had  been  barbarians;  they  had  ruled  over  a 
nation  far  more  civilised  than  themselves,  and  had  oppressed 
them  and  their  religion,  offending  against  their  worship  of 
the  elements  by  a  foreign  idolatry.  The  Persians  who  restored 
the  kingdom  were  now  governed  by  Ardshir,  the  son  of  Babek, 

'  An  examination  of  this  question  ^^'ould  be  verj-  interesting. — N. 
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whom  the  Greeks  call  Artaxerxes  or  Artaxares,  and  who 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  race  of  the  Sassanidae^;  the  story 
of  his  being  a  son  of  Babek  is  very  apocryphal.^  Ardshir 
also  restored  the  ancient  fire-worship,  but  during  the  sway  of 
the  Parthians  a  great  many  new  opinions  and  religious  rites 
had  been  introduced  among  the  Persians  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  eradicate,  and  hence  the  Byzantine  writers  are  quite 
right  in  asserting  that  the  later  religion  of  the  Persians  was 
essentially  different  from  that  which  had  prevailed  among 
them  in  the  earlier  times.  Although  Ardshir  removed  the 
monuments  to  Persepolis,  yet  this  city  was  no  longer  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  which  was  henceforth  at  Ctesiphon  in 
Media.  Susa  was  then  uninhabited,  and  Ecbatana  had  become 
an  insignificant  place.  After  having  established  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians,  Ardshir,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
nation,  which  was  elevated  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
accomplished  a  great  thing,  laid  claims  to  extensive  countries 
then  belonging  to  the  Romans,  the  decline  of  whose  power 
cannot  have  escaped  him ;  and  he  demanded  that  they  should 
give  up  to  him  all  the  countries  as  far  as  the  Aegean  and  the 
Propontis,  on  the  ground  that  Asia  naturally  belonged  to  the 
Persian  empire  as  Europe  belonged  to  the  Romans.*  To  this 
demand  the  Romans  answered  by  declaring  war,  and  Alex- 
ander Severus  went  to  the  East.  The  state  of  our  information 
respecting  the  issue  of  this  war  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
extent  of  our  ignorance  concerning  those  times.  We  have 
two  contradictory  accounts  of  the  operations  of  Alexander 
Severus  and  their  results.  The  one  Avhich  Herodian^  gives, 
and  which  is  recommended  by  internal  probability  and  preci- 
sion, makes  Alexander,  after  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  invade  the 
enemy's  country  with  three  armies.  The  first  marched  from 
the  north  through  Armenia,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  second  was  in  Media,  and  the  third  was  to 
keep  up  the  communication  between  the  two  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  first  of  these  armies,  after  having  gained  various  advan- 
tages, was  compelled   by  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  to 

*  The  expubion  of  the  Parthians  and  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  Ardsliir,  is  represented  in  a  bas-relief,  which  is  still  extant  at  Persepolis. — N. 
^  Agathias,  ii.  27. 

^  Dion  Cass.  Ixxx,  4;  Herodian,  vi.  2  and  4;  Zonaras,  xii,  15. 
5  vi.  5,  foil. 
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retreat;  the  second  was  quite  annihilated;  and  the  third, 
■\vhieh  was  commanded  Ly  tlic  emperor  liimself,  did  not 
accomplish  its  object.  This  account  is  contradicted  by  an 
oflicial  document  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in 
which  he  ascribes  to  himself  the  most  complete  victory^,  for 
which  the  senate  frranted  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Gibbon  and  Eckhel,  the  two  most  distinguished  writers  on 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  are  of  different  opinions 
upon  this  point;  and  I  feel  obliged  to  adopt  that  of  Gibbon 
notwithstanding  my  great  veneration  for  Eckhel.'^  The 
latter  looks  upon  it  as  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  emperor 
should  have  invented  his  report;  but  the  vague  and  pompous 
phraseology  of  the  document  itself  excites  our  suspicion,  that 
the  emperor  only  intended  to  gloss  over  his  defeat.  Ilerodian, 
moreover,  lived  so  near  the  time  of  those  events,  and  in  the 
things  which  he  knows  he  shews  so  much  good  sense,  that  his 
minute  account  cannot  be  set  aside  to  make  room  for  the 
emperor's  bulletin.  Alexander  Severus  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  and  must  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Persians, 
since  we  find  peace  existing  until  the  time  of  Gordian,  and 
!Maximinus  is  not  known  to  have  sought  laurels  on  the  eastern 
frontiers.  Rome  must  on  that  occasion  have  lost  many  parts 
of  her  eastern  possessions. 

At  the  same  time  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
north  of  Europe  called  for  the  emperor's  presence,  and  even  if 
Alexander  had  been  successful  against  the  Persians,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  quit  Asia,  and  to  take  the  field  against 
the  Germans.  lie  accordingly  marched  from  the  East  to  the 
Rhine,  but  after  having  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  there,  he 
gave  the  army  cause  for  complaint:  the  soldiers  had  to  endure 
great  hardships,  and  felt,  as  Hcrodian  says,  that  they  had  no  good 
guide.     The  minds  of  the  soldiers,  thus  prepared  for  an  iusur- 

*  Lampridius,  Alexander  Sever.  56. 

'  Eckhel  is  a  man  of  whom  Germany  may  he  proud.  He  occupies  a  very 
hifijh  rank  on  account  botli  of  his  learning,  and  of  the  cxtraordinarj'  power  and 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  Ilis  merits  have  never  yet  been  duly  recognised. 
nis  excellent  work  "  Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum"  is  of  tlie  highest  value. 
The  history  of  the  emperors,  and  the  critical  investigations  concerning  chrono- 
\ogy,  although  they  foi-m  in  reality  only  a  subordinate  ]iart  of  the  work,  are  of 
the  highest  excellence.  His  freedom  from  prcjuilice,  his  justice  and  love  of 
tnith,  are  qualities  of  the  greatest  importance  in  an  historical  inquirer.  There 
arc  few  men  among  modern  scholars  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  as  to 
Eckhel— N. 
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rectlon,  were  stimulated  still  more  by  Maximinus,  tlie  first 
really  barbarian  adventurer  tliat  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
tlirone.  Up  to  that  time  all  the  Roman  sovereigns  had  be- 
longed to  distinguished  families,  perhaps  with  tlie  exception 
of  Macrinus,  in  regard  to  whom  this  can  neither  be  asserted 
nor  denied.  Pertinax,  it  is  true,  was  not  a  noble  by  birth, 
but  he  had  been  gradually  raised,  and,  at  the  time  when  he 
became  emperor,  was  a  man  of  high  rank.  Maximinus,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  mere  adventurer,  and  had  risen  from 
the  very  lowest  condition.  He  was  a  native  of  Thrace;  his 
mother  was  an  Alanian  woman,  and  his  father  a  Goth,  so  at 
least  it  was  said,  though  perhaps  merely  ad  invidiam  augendam^ 
a  thing  not  at  all  impossible  with  the  wretched  authors  of  the 
"  Historia  Augusta."  "  In  the  reign  of  Septlmius  Severus  he 
had  been  a  peasant,  and  had  enlisted  in  the  Roman  army,  where 
he  was  distinguished  among  the  soldiers  for  his  gigantic  stature 
and  herculean  strength,  and  excited  general  admiration.  His 
courage  and  valour  accorded  with  his  figure,  and  with  them  he 
combined  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  subaltern  officer.  Septimius 
Severus  raised  him  from  one  post  to  another ;  and  Alexander 
Severus,  whose  attention  was  drawn  towards  him,  promoted  him 
to  the  command  of  a  legion,  the  discipline  of  which  was  soon  re- 
stored by  Maximinus.  This  shews  that  he  cannot,  after  all,  have 
been  an  ordinary  man;  he  must  have  had  a  true  soldier's 
nature;  a  person  who  was  able  to  make  himself  popular  with 
a  demoralised  army,  notwithstanding  his  strictness  and  cruelty, 
must  have  possessed  some  extraordinary  qualities.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  emperor  who  was  altogether  without  a  literary 
education;  nor  did  he  try  to  obtain  that  culture  in  which  he 
was  wanting;  he  did  not  even  understand  Greek ;9  for  the 
Thracians  were  no  longer  Greeks,  but  Wallachians,  and  spoke 
a  sort  of  vulgar  Latin,  though  in  the  coast  towns  and  in  the 
large  cities  of  the  interior,  such  as  Adrianople,  Greek  may  still 
have  been  spoken.  Maximinus  had  attracted  the  attention  not 
only  of  the  common  soldiers,  but  of  the  court  also,  and  that 
to  such  a  degree  that  Alexander  Severus  contemplated  giving 
his  sister  in  marriage  to  a  son  of  Maximinus,  an  amiable  and 
refined  young  man,  and  he  hesitated  only  on  account  of  the 
father's  rudeness. ^'^     Had  this  been  done,  it  would  undoubtedly 

^  J.  Capitolin.  Maximin.  1,  foil.  Comp.  Ilerodian,  vi.  8, 

"  J.  Capitolin.  Maximin.  9.  '"  J.  Capitolin.  Maximin.  Jun.  3. 
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have  been  followed  by  bappy  consequences.  While  on  the 
Kliinc,  Alexander,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  excited  the 
discontent  ot"  the  soldiers  by  his  awkwardness  and  neglect,  and 
the  noble  emperor,  who  certainly  deserved  a  better  fate,  was 
murdered  in  A.  D.  235,  together  willi  his  mother,  who  accom- 
panied him  everywhere,  in  order  to  rule  in  his  name.^^ 

The  year  a.  D.  235  was  the  beginning  of  a  frightful  period, 
after  the  mild  and  happy  government  of  Alexander  Severus.  It 
is  evident  thatMaximinus  acted  with  a  truly  revolutionary  hatred 
of  all  persons  of  refined  manners  and  distinction,  just  like  the 
terrorists  in  France.  The  senators,  therefore,  were  the  main 
objects  of  his  hatred  and  persecutions,  and  that  for  no  reason 
but  because  they  were  noble  and  wealthy  persons.  At  that  time, 
however,  the  senate  was  very  far  from  being  a  venerable  body 
of  men,  and  I  fear  that  the  picture  which  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus^-  draws  of  it  is  but  too  applicable  to  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  cruelty. 
Maximinus  disdained  going  to  Rome,  which  was  a  blessing  for 
the  city;  for  had  he  gone  thither  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
caused  a  massacre  there  like  that  of  Caracalla  at  Alexandria. 

Tlicrc  is  no  doubt  that  Maximinus  carried  on  the  war  on 
the  Rhine,  and  that  on  the  upper  and  lower  Danube,  with 
success,  though  it  may  be  questioned  wdiether,  he  gained  per- 
manent possessions  north  of  the  limes.  He  delivered  Dacia 
from  the  barbarians,  and  commenced  a  war  against  the  Sarma- 
tians.  The  history  of  those  wars,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  1 
is  comprised  in  a  few  words''',  and  our  knowledge  of  that  period 
is  altogether  scanty;  we  do  not  even  know  whether  the  Sar- 
matians  inhabited  the  country  on  the  lower  or  on  the  middle 
Danube.  ^laxlminus  spared  no  one;  the  first  suspicion  was 
enough  for  him  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  a  person. 
Such  conduct  led  to  general  despair;  and  the  consequence  was  ■ 
an  insurrection  in  Africa,  which  broke  out  in  the  provincial 
town  of  Thysdrus,  where  the  agents  of  the  tyrant  were 
murdered,  and  two  Romans  of  rank  of  the  name  of  Gordian, 
father  and  son,  both  very  able  officers,  were  proclaimed 
Auffustus  and  Caesar.  Gordian,  the  father  was  already  eighty 
years  old. 

' '  The  history  of  Alexander  Severus  in  the  "  Historia  Augusta,"  is  a  pane- 
g}-ric  full  of  falsehood.-  -N 

''^  xiv.  6.  '^  Herodian,  vii  1,  foil.;  J.  Capitolin.  Maximin.  12. 
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This  insurrection,  however,  was  of  a  very  short  duration, 
and  ]\Iauretania  took  no  part  in   it.     Capellianus,  the  governor 
of  Mauretania,  remained  faithful  to  Maximinus;  he   therefore 
quickly  assembled  an  army  of  j\Iauretanians,who  had  never  been 
entirely  subject  to  Eome,  and  uniting  them   with   the  cohorts 
under  his  command,  he  marched  towards   Carthage,  where  the 
Gordians  were   staying.     Nothing   was  easier  than  to  induce 
those  mountaineers  of  Mauretania  to  join  in  an  expedition, 
provided  the  hope  of  rich  plunder  was  held  out  to  them.^^  The 
two  Gordians  had  not  made   proper  use  of  their  time,  and 
although  they  had  only   a  very   inconsiderable  army,  yet  the 
younger  Gordian   ventured  to   march  out  against   the  enemy. 
His  untrained  soldiers  were  defeated,  and  he  and  his  father 
lost  their  lives.     The  fate  of  Carthage,  as  well  as  the  whole 
course  of  the  insurrection,  is  buried  in  obscurity.     Eckhel  has 
investigated  the  history  of  those  occurrences,  and  the  results 
at  which  he  has  arrived  appear  to  me  to  be  true :  he  has  made 
out  that  events  down  to  the  death  of  Maximinus  and   Balbinus 
must  be  compressed  into  the  short  period  from  the  beginning 
of  March  till  the  end  of  August.     Gibbon^s  chronology  of  the 
same  events  contains  impossibilities,  and  is  certainly   incorrect. 
Eckhel  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  misled   by  detached  his- 
torical testimonies;  but  there  are  still  considerable   difficulties, 
which   may   perhaps  one  day   be    cleared  up  by  the   help  of 
monuments  and  coins;  but  until   that  is  done  we  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  Eckhel. 

The  Roman  senate  bad  had  the  desperate  courage  to  recog- 
nise the  Gordians,  a  resolution  of  which  one  would  scarcely 
have  thought  the  cowardly  and  un warlike  nobles  of  that  time 
capable.  Twenty  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  the 
senate  to  conduct  the  preparations  against  Maximinus^^,  and 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  which  had  remained  at  Rome,  and  seem 
to  have  been  neglected  by  Maximinus,  were  gained  over.  The 
senate  had  further  called  upon  all  the  provinces  to  rise  against 
the  tyrant.  All  Italy  prepared  for  a  desperate  war,  the  towns 
were  fortified,  and  the  necessary  preparations  were  going 
on,  when  intelligence  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  African 

'■•  The  Mauretanians,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  had  been  in  such 
a  state  of  commotion,  that  they  crossed  the  sea  and  ravaged  Baetica  in  Spain. — 
N.     (J.  Capitolin.  M.  Antonin.  Phil.  21.) 

'*  J.  Capitolin.  Gordian.  10. 
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insurrection  was  brouglit  to  Rome.  There  was  now  no  choice 
left,  but  to  proceed  in  the  path  that  luid  been  struck  into. 
The  loss  of  Africa,  however,  was  not  of  great  importance. 
Two  of  the  twenty  commissioners,  Maximus  Pupienus  and 
Caelius  Ball)inus,  were  now  proclaimed  emperors  by  the  senate. 
Two  sovereigns  were  elected  in  this  instance,  cither  because  a 
want  of  two  was  felt,  or  because  it  was  hoped  that  the  absolute 
power  conferred  upon  tbem  would  be  moderated  by  being 
divided.  But  my  conviction  is,  that  there  were  two  parties 
among  the  senators,  one  of  which  wanted  to  raise  Maximus, 
the  other  Bulbinus,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  that  a  com- 
promise was  made  between  them  by  electing  both  emperors. 
Balbinus,  if  at  this  time  an  inference  may  be  draw  from  a  name, 
was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  probal)ly  belonged  to  the  Caelii, 
his  full  name  being  Decimus  Caelius  Balbinus.  The  name  of 
Maximus  on  coins  is  M.  Clodius  Pupienus  Maximus;  but  the 
author  of  his  life  in  the  "  Historia  Augusta"  is  so  ignorant 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  JMaximiis  Pupienus  was  the 
name  of  one  or  of  two  persons.^'' 

Balbinus  remained  at  Rome,  and  Maximus,  who  marched 
out  against  IMaximinus,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Ravenna. 
There  he  organised  his  army,  but  was  wise  enough  not  to  go 
out  to  meet  Maximinus.  His  plan  was  excellent:  all  the 
bridges  on  the  rivers  were  broken  down,  and  Aquilcia  was 
provided  with  a  strong  and  numerous  garrison.  The  popula- 
tion of  that  town  made  a  desperate  defence  against  the  army 
of  Maximinus,  who  besieged  it;  for  they  well  knew  what  would 
be  their  fate  if  the  place  into  which  all  the  people  from  the 
neighbouring  country  had  withdrawn,  should  be  taken,  ]Mux- 
iminus  was  determined  to  make  Aquilcia  his  head-quarters; 
but  the  siege  was  protracted.  His  soldiers  suffered  much  from 
fever  in  those  marshy  districts,  and  had  besides  to  struggle 
with  a  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  An  insurrection 
accordingly  broke  out  among  them,  in  which  jMaximinus  and 
his  innocent  son,  who  had  till  then  been  generally  beloved, 
were  murdered. *7  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  Maximinus  had 
been  married  to  a  very  amiable  and  gentle  womt*n;  his  son, 

'"  .T.  Capitolin.  Maxim,  et  Balbin.   18;   compare  GorJian,   10,;   Maximin. 
J  nil.  7. 

'^  Ilerodian,  viii.  6 ;  J,  Capitolin.  Maximin.  23, 
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Maxi minus  the  younger,  would  probably  have  been  one  of  tlie 
best  emperors,  if  he  had  succeeded  his  father. 

As  regards  the  time  at  which  Maximinus  fell,  the  chronology 
set  up  by  Tillemont  and  Gibbon  is  not  possible.  According 
to  the  common  account,  it  appears  as  if  Maximinus  had  carried 
on  the  war  on  the  Danube  for  a  whole  year,  while  all  Italy 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  course  of  events  probably 
was  that,  after  the  senate  had  issued  the  circular  against  Max- 
iminus, he  was  gradually  deserted  by  one  province  after 
another;  so  that  he  was  supported  only  by  his  army;  and  this 
circumstance  accounts  for  his  failures.  A  proof  of  his  being 
deserted  by  the  provinces  is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
previous  to  his  death  and  addressed  to  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
by  the  consul  Claudius  Julianus,  who  states  that  all  the  legions 
had  recognised  them.^^ 

It  was  owing  to  the  unaccountable  popularity  of  the 
Gordians  that,  when  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  proclaimed 
emperors,  a  grandson  of  old  Gordian,  probably  through  his 
daughter — was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  His  grandfather 
Gordian,  had  borne  the  name  of  M.  Antonius,  although  he  had 
no  connexion  with  the  family  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antony;  he 
belonged  however  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the 
ancient  Roman  families.  After  the  fall  of  Maximinus,  Max- 
imus returned  from  Aquileia  to  Rome  in  triumph.  The 
government  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus  was  praiseworthy,  but 
it  was  very  short.  The  soldiers  were  annoyed  at  the  success 
and  victory  of  the  senate,  and  hated  the  two  emperors,  in  the 
election  of  whom  they  had  had  no  share.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  two  venerable  old  emperors  were  murdered  by 
the  soldiers  in  their  palace,  and  young  Gordian  was  raised  to 
the  throne. 


LECTURE  CXXVI. 

After  the  murder  of  the  two  noble  princes,  ]\Iaximus  and 

Balbinus,  the  empire  came  into  the  hands  of  Gordian  III.,  who 

was  very  young.     His  history  is  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  whole 

'*  J.  Capitolin.    Maxim,  et  Balbin.  17. 
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period  in  general.  lie  had  a  prnrfectus  praetorio,  or  prime 
minister,  who  was  certainly  not  a  Koman,  and  whose  real 
name  is  doubtful.  In  the  "  Ilistoria  Augusta"  he  is  called 
Misithcup,  which  name  is  rejected  by  Casaubon;  and  Zosimus' 
mentions  him  under  the  name  of  Timcsicles.  Either  this  name 
or  Timcsithcus,  which  occurs  in  an  inscription  (but  whetlicr  it 
refers  to  the  same  person  is  uncertain),  is  undoubtedly  more 
correct  than  Misitheus-.  Gordian  was  married  to  Furia  Sabina 
Tranquillina,  the  daughter  of  Timesicles.  His  good  fortune 
forsook  him  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  who  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  Philippus.  In  the  reign  of  Gordian,  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire  were  in  a  state  of  commotion,  as  we  must 
infer  from  some  allusions  in  our  authorities.  But  the  occur- 
rences in  Persia,  the  king  of  which  had  taken  possession  oi 
Mesopotamia,  were  of  greater  importance,  and  called  for 
Gordian's  presence  in  the  East.  If  any  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  the  coins,  we  must  believe  that  Gordian  defeated  the  Persians, 
and  gained  the  triumphal  insignia,  but  still  the  war  was  not 
brouo-ht  to  a  close,  and  he  was  obliged  to  prolong  his  stay  in 
the  East,  where  he  was  murdered  by  M.  Julius  Philippus,  the 
praefcct  of  the  praetorian  guards. 

M.  Julius  Philippus  was  a  native  of  Bostra  in  Arabia  Petraea. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  him  as  a  Bedouin,  for  Bostra  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants  must  have 
been  Romans.  He  is,  indeed,  called  an  Arab;  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that  he  was  an  Arab  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  If  he  had  been  a  Bedouin,  he  could  not  have  been 
enlisted  in  a  Roman  legion,  but  would  have  remained  in  the 
cohort  of  the  Idumaeans^  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  have  risen  at  Rome  in  the  time  oi 
Alexander  Scvcrus  and  Julia  Domna.  lie  was  the  murderer 
of  his  harmless,  benevolent,  and  amiable  young  sovereign,  oi 
whom  we  possess  a  charming  bust,  the  genuineness  of  which 
cannot  be  doubted.*  Philippus  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Persians,  which  was  as  honourable  to  the  Romans  as  the  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  However,  the  storm  which  threatened 
the  empire  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

The  reign  of  Philippus  is  remarkable,  not  only  because  he 

'  i.  17.  '  'EM\q\,  Doctrln.  Num.  Fc<.  vii.  p.3I9. 

'  Other  MS.  notes  liave  Jturaei. 

*  Buiiscn,   Bcschreiljung der  Sladl  Rom,'ni. 1.11.203. 
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celebrated,  with  incredible  splendour,  tlie  great  secular  festival  of 
tlie  thousandth  year's  existence  of  Rome,  but  because  the  ecclesi- 
astical historians  generally  suppose  that  Philippus  was  a  Christian, 
and   that   he  was  consequently  the  first    Christian  emperor.^ 
Eckhel  thinks  that  Philippus  cannot  have  been  a  real  Christian, 
as  his  coins  bear  too  many  pagan  emblems.     This,  however,  is 
the  case  also  with  the  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great,  whose 
notions  of  the   Christian  religion  must  have  been  extremely 
confused,  and  whose  coins  bear  the  emblem  of  the  god  of  tlie 
sun.     The  statement  that  Philippus  was  a  Christian,  derives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  Origen  addressed  to  him  letters 
concernincj  the  Christian  relio-ion.  "VVe  must  also  remember  that 
Bostra  was  situated   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella,  the  real 
seat  of  the   Jewish   Christians,  where  Christianity  had  taken 
firm  root;  we  cannot  therefore  altogether  reject  the  statement 
that  he  Avas  a  Christian.     There  is  a  tradition  in  the  church 
that  he  did  penance  for  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  and  ob- 
tained absolution.     The  crime  itself  cannot  have  excluded  him 
from  the  Christian  community,   though  the  absolution,  if  it 
was  granted,  was  unjust.     If  we  except  the  crime  by  which 
Philippus   obtained  the    empire,   his  government  deserves  no 
blame;  for  he  is  not  charged  with  any  act  of  crvielty,  nor  with 
indulging   in    any  vice.     The  secular  games  to  celebrate  the 
thousandth  birthday  of  Rome  must  have  been  a  highly  inter- 
esting event  for  the  Romans,  but  they  were  in  themselves  un- 
christian, or  rather  altogether  pagan  solemnities;    Philippus, 
however,  may  not  have  received  baptism,  but  have  been  merely 
a  catechumen,  in  which  capacity  he  might  continue  till  the  end 
of  his  Kfe,  and  not  receive  baptism  till  just  before  his  death, 
as  a  purification  from  all  his  sins.      He   reigned  upwards  of 
four  years,  from  A.D.  243  to   248.     Shortly  before  his  death, 
the  leoions  of  Moesia  and  Pannonia  made  an  insurrection,  and 
proclaimed  i\Iarinus,  an  officer  in   the   army,  emperor,  whom 
however  they  put  to  death    soon  afterwards*',   and    Philippus 
then  gave  the  command  of  those  legions  to  Decius,  who  claimed, 
though  certainly  without  reason,  to  be   a   descendant   of  the 
ancient  Decii.    His  real  name  was  C.  Messius  Quintus  Trajanus 
Decius  7,  and  his  alleged  connexion  with  the  Decii  is  nothing 

«     Oi-osiiis,vii.20;  Zonaras,  xii.  19.  6  Zogimug^  i.2o. 

''  At  that  time  we  frequently  meet  with  persons  hearing  three  or  four  gentile 
names  at  once,  praenomina  and  cognomina  being  mixed  up  with  them.  —  N. 
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but  an  Invontiua,  by  wliicli  tlic  *,'cncalogi&ts  of  the  time 
meant  to  pay  him  a  compliment.  Decius  was  a  native 
of  JHvricum;  his  birtliplacc  was  probably  one  of  the  military 
colonics  which  had  been  established  there  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  by  means  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  dis- 
tricts had  become  completely  liomanlsed.  When  Philippus 
raised  Decius  to  the  command  of  the  revolted  legions,  Dcciua 
cautioned  the  emperor,  and  begged  of  him  not  to  place  him  in 
a  position  in  which  he  should  jjroljably  be  compelled  to  violate 
his  faith ;  for  the  legions  dreaded  the  punishment  which  they 
had  deserved,  and  were  not  inclined  to  return  to  obedience. 
Philippus,  however,  insisted  upon  Decius  undertaking  the  com- 
man(l,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  soldiers  compelled 
Decius  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  lead  them  to  Italy. 
Even  there  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  his  assurances  of  fidelity 
to  Fhili]ipus;  but  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  in 
Avhleh  Philippus  fell,  decided  the  matter. 

The  writers  of  the  "  llistoria  Augusta"  and  Zosimus,  wdio  is 
a  passionate  pagan,  make  Decius  a  hero,  and  I  will  not  detract 
from  the  fame  of  a  man  of  wdaom  so  much  good  is  said.  But 
he  was  the  first,  after  a  very  long  interval,  who  instituted  a 
vehement  persecution  of  the  Christians,  for  which  he  is  cursed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  as  much  as  he  is  praised  by  the 
pagan  historians.  The  cause  of  this  persecution  must,  1  think, 
be  sought  for  in  a  feeling  antagonistic  to  the  tendency  of  his 
predecessor.  The  accounts  of  the  number  of  those  who  weie 
murdered  are  highly  exaggerated,  as  Dodwcll  has  justly  pointed 
out;  but  the  persecution  of  Decius  was  yet  a  very  serious  one; 
it  interrupted  the  peace  which,  disturbed  by  a  few  trifling  occur- 
rences only,  the  Christian  Church  had  long  enjoyed.  For  one 
year  and  a  half  the  episcopal  see  of  Rome  remained  vacant;  and 
Decius  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  would  rather  have  a  second 
emperor  by  his  side,  than  have  a  bishop  at  Rome.  This  shews  the 
extensive  influence  which  Christianity  had  obtained  as  early 
as  that  time,  although  the  Christians  formed  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole  population.  Among  the  high  Roman  nobility 
there  was  perhaps  not  one  Christian ;  but  many  persons  of  the 
middle  classes  had  already  embraced  the  new  religion  at  Rome, 
Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  especially  at  Antioch.  In  the  East 
they  were  scattered  very  widely;  in  the  West  they  chiefly 
existed  in  the  large  towns;  in  country  districts  there  were 
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scarcely  any.  The  greatest  part  of  Gaul  knew  notliing  of  the 
Christian  religion;  which,  according  to  all  appearance,  had 
taken  root  only  in  such  towns  as  Aries,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and 
the  like.  The  Acta  of  the  martyrs  at  Lyons  are  quite  authentic. 
In  Spain,  Christianity  had  probably  not  spread  more  than  in 
Gaul;  but  in  Africa  its  adherents  were  very  numerous  and 
zealous,  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  In  Greece  proper 
their  number  was  small ;  but  in  the  Ionic  towns  of  Asia  Minor 
it  was  very  great. 

I  will  here,  at  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  make  a  pause 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  some  general  views;  for,  at  this 
epoch,  a  circumstance  not  previously  observed  begins  to  be- 
come apparent.  The  coins  and  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
early  period  of  the  empire  are  not  numerous:  most  of  the 
extant  sepulchral  inscriptions  are  referable  to  the  time  extend- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  first  century  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  third ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  commemorate 
the  deaths  of  freedmen,  so  that  the  ratio  of  Ubertini  to  ingenui 
is  nearly  as  ten  to  one.  Most  of  the  beautiful  marble  tombs  of 
the  great  families  have  disappeared ;  they  were  destroyed  and 
plundered  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  stones  were  used  as 
building  materials  in  the  restoration  of  Kome.  Nearly  all  the 
tombs  extant  belong  to  second  or  third-rate  persons.  After 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  names  of  ingenui  every- 
where get  into  confusion.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  tomb 
of  a  freedman,  after  the  middle  of  that  century :  hence  I  infer 
that  about  that  time  a  most  important  change  took  place  in 
the  state  of  the  population.  The  importation  of  slaves  must 
have  ceased,  occasioning  an  immense  decrease  in  the  number 
of  persons  in  a  household ;  and  the  libei^tini  seem  now  to  have 
become  coloni.  There  must  have  been  some  connecting  link 
between  these  two  classes  of  men ;  but  it  will  perhaps  remain 
for  ever  impossible  to  ascertain  its  nature. 

Senatorial  provinces  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus,  but  he  is  said  to  have  taken  them  from 
the  senate;  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century  we  hear  no 
more  of  them*',  and  thus  the  way  was  paved  for  the  regulations 
of  Diocletian  and  Constantino. 

Art  in  general  had  by  this  time  sunk  into  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, as  no  one  can  deny  who  has  examined  the  monuments. 
^  Vopiscus,  Florian,  G,  Probus,  13. 
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The  art  of  making  liistoricul  bas-reliefs,  cither  separately  or  in 
series  around  pillars,  had  reached  its  height  under  Trajan,  and 
continued  to  flourish  under  the  Antonines,  in  whose  reign  some 
bas-reliefs  were  produced,  -svliich  are  excellent  both  in  their 
conception  and  execution.  I  know  of  only  one  bas-relief  be- 
lonf^ing  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  which,  however,  the 
decay  of  the  art  is  quite  manifest.  Under  M.  Aurelius  this  art 
rose  a^min.  Architecture  too  was,  in  a  certain  way,  at  its 
height  in  the  reign  of  Trajan;  but  under  Hadrian  it  sank; 
for  he  had  a  corrupt  taste,  and  patronised  a  corrupt  style.  The 
busts  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  especially  his  magnificent  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze,  are  of  exquisite  beauty.  If  the  horse  appears 
less  so,  it  is  merely  because  it  belongs  to  a  race  which  we  do 
not  consider  beautiful,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  great 
life  and  spirit.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  art  in  general  had  again  risen  very  high;  but  this 
was  its  last  revival.  Even  from  the  time  of  Trajan,  art  is 
only  historical,  and  there  is  no  subsequent  monument  of  the 
plastic  art  of  an  ideal  kind.  Painting  was  completely  at  an 
end,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Petronius:  it  had  been  decaying 
in  the  same  proportion  as  mosaic  had  risen  in  favour,  and  the 
few  paintings  of  that  period  still  extant  are  horribly  bad.  We 
still  possess  some  very  beautiful  busts  of  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  former  beautiful 
statues  also  were  produced ;  but  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Severus  are  very  bad,  and  those  on  the  small  arch  of 
Severus,  which  the  argentarii  erected  to  him,  are  quite  bar- 
barous in  their  design.  The  revolution  which  then  took  place 
in  art  is  very  remai-kable:  the  artistic  eye,  the  taste,  the  sense 
of  proportion,  as  well  as  technical  skill,  seem  to  have  been  lost 
all  at  once.  After  the  time  of  Caracalla,  we  scarcely  find  one 
good  bust,  though  they  may  have  been  good  likenesses;  all 
that  are  extant  are  barbarous,  and  have  mis-shaped  heads.  The 
figures  on  coins  too  fjrow  worse  and  worse. 

Before  I  drew  attention  to  the  state  of  literature  in  the 
third  century,  people  usually  considered  Koman  literature  as 
perfectly  barbarous,  even  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  that 
century.9        The    height    as    well    as    the    end    of  juristical 

'  See  Niebuhr,  "  Zwci  Klassische  Lateinische  Schriftstcllcr  des  dritten 
Jahrhiinrkrts  nach  Christus,"  in  hi«  Kleine  Hhtor.  und  Philol.  Schriften, 
I  p.  305,  foil. 
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literature  falls  in  tlie  first  half  of  tlie  third  century,  the  period  of 
Papinian  and  Ulpian,  both  of  whom,  diversis  virtutibus,  were 
men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  department,  and  among 
thousands  of  others  scarcely  one  can  be  placed  by  their  side. 
Both  are  excellent  also  in  their  style;  and  if  there  are  some 
trifling  mistakes  in  the  language,  yet  the  plastic  nature  of 
their  style  is  so  thoroughly  Eoman  that  a  modern  jurist  who 
is  unable  to  think  and  write  in  Latin  on  his  science  has  no 
excuse.  With  regard  to  Papinian  and  Ulpian  every  jurist 
ought  to  follow  the  precept  which  Horace  gives  in  regard  to 
the  Greeks  —  nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna.  In  the 
same  manner  as  jurisprudence  died  away  after  their  time,  so 
had  the  great  Attic  oratory  disappeared  after  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  and  to  also  were  Thucydides  in  Greece  and 
Tacitus  at  Rome  the  last  great  historians.  A  considerable 
time  afterwards  there  followed  Hermogenianus  and  others, 
wlio  were  compilers.  The  scientific  study  of  law  was  super- 
seded more  and  more  by  the  legislation  of  the  imperial  secre- 
taries, whose  laws  were  drawn  up  in  an  abominably  bombastic 
style,  which  we  may  be  thankful  is  somewhat  curtailed  in  the 
Codex.  If  we  look  at  the  other  branches  of  literature  we  first 
meet  with  Q.  Curtius,  for  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  In  him 
we  have  an  author  who  wrote  an  artificial  language,  that  is, 
the  language  of  Livy.  The  ingenious  but  obscene  Petronius 
(who  mentions  Mamaea)  lived  somewhat  later,  under  Alexander 
Severus,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  reign  of  Gordian.  The  excel- 
lent scholar  Hadrian  Valesius  was  the  first  who  drew  attention 
to  the  age  of  Petronius;  the  prelate  Stephano  Gradiat  first  pas- 
sionately opposed  the  new  theory,  but  afterwards  gave  a  noble 
example  of  honesty  by  abandoning  his  opinion  and  completing 
the  argument  of  his  opponent.  I  have  added  some  points 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  those  scholars,  such  as  the 
passage  about  Mamaea,  and  a  sepulchral  inscription  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  wliich  clearly  bears  upon  the 
question.  The  language  of  Petronius,  independently  of  the 
passages  where  he  introduces  persons  speaking  the  vulgar 
idiom  of  the  time  (lingua  rustica)  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  language  as  it  was  then  spoken.  Nothing  but  a  total 
want  of  knowledge  and  perception  of  the  Latin  language, 
could  have  led  people  to  place  Petronius  in  the  first  century 

VOL.  IIL  U 
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of  our  iicia.  lie  is  tlie  ^'rcutcst  pocticiil  genius  that  Itomun 
literature  can  boast  of  after  the  time  of  Augustus;  but  we 
see  how  his  talent  confines  itself  to  novel-writing  and  the 
poetry  of  ordinary  life. 

The  barbarous  character  which  commenced  with  the  third 
century,  gradually  spread  over  all  things  in  which  taste  can  be 
displayed,  even  down  to  coins  and  inscriptions.  The  latter 
had  formerly  been  made  with  great  care,  but  there  are  some 
belonging  to  a  time  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philippus,  in 
which  tlie  lines  are  crooked  and  the  letters  of  unequal  sizes. 

The  reign  of  Dccius  would  certainly  have  been  much  more 
praiseworthy,  if  we  look  at  it  with  an  impartial  eye,  but  for 
his  persecution  of  the  Christians;  history  however  acquaints 
us  with  many  othermse  excellent  men  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  cruel  persecutors.  In  his  reign  the  empire  received  a 
great  shock  from  the  German  nations,  which  for  the  last 
seventy  years  had  been  tolerably  quiet,  with  the  exception  of 
some  disturbances  on  the  Rhine  in  the  reigns  of  Alexander 
Severus  and  ^laximinus.  In  the  time  of  Decius,  the  whole 
of  the  North  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  general  com- 
motion, and  the  Franks  appeared  on  the  Rhine.  Respecting 
the  question  as  to  who  the  Franks  were,  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  a  positive  conclusion,  and  so  much  has  been  written 
vipon  it,  that  no  one  is  likely  to  make  any  fresh  discovery. 
I  adopt  the  opinion  wdiich  is  now  generally  received,  that  the 
Siganibri  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  other  German 
tribes  which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  in  West- 
phalia, assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  and  under  this  common 
appellation  formed  a  state  which  was  distinct  from  the 
Saxons.  The  Suabians  too,  who  are  sometimes  called  Suevi 
and  sometimes  Alemannians^'',  now  began  to  cross  the 
Rhine.  They  occupied  all  the  country  between  the  eastern 
bank  of  that  river  and  the  Danube,  and  extended  perhaps  as 
far  north  as  the  river  Main.  The  great  shock,  however, 
came  from  the  Goths,  Avhose  migration  took  place  in  the 
reiirn  of  Decius.  Concerninor  their  mifjrations  we  are  in  the 
greatest  darkness:  did  they  migrate  from  south  to  north, 
as  the  Icelandic  traditions  state,  or  from  north  to  south, 
according    to  the  tradition    of   the  Ostrogoths  preserved   in 

'"  Alemanniiins  is,  like  Franks,  a  name  under  which  various  originally  dis- 
tinct tribes  are  comprt'liended. — N. 
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Jovnandes  ?  To  these  questions  no  decisive  answer  can  be  given ; 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  a 
great  Gothic  empire  existed  in  the  south-east  of  Europe.  Such 
an  empire  is  also  mentioned  in  the  northern  traditions;  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  common  process  of  tradition  to  transfer  things 
from  one  pole  to  another,  and  then  to  connect  them. 


LECTURE  CXXVII. 

The  invasion  of  the  Goths,  partly  by  land  into  Dacia,  and 
partly  from  the  Black  Sea  with  their  boats,  resembles  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Russians  upon  Constantinople,  in  the  10th  century, 
and  was  described  in  detail  by  Dexippus  of  Athens;  but  of 
his  work  we  now  possess  only  fragments  in  the  Excerpta  de 
Sententiis  and  de  Legationibus,  and  a  few  in  Syncellus^ ;  it 
carried  the  history  down  to  the  reign  of  Claudius  Gothicus, 
when  the  course  of  events,  considering  the  circumstances,  was 
beginning  to  take  a  favourable  turn  for  Rome.  We  cannot 
describe  these  invasions  in  detail,  and  I  should  not  like  to  ven- 
ture with  Gibbon  to  divide  the  Gothic  invasion  into  three 
great  separate  expeditions.  They  overwhelmed  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus,  and  destroyed  the  cities  on  the  North  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  penetrating  even  as  far  as  Cappadocia.  In  another 
expedition  they  conquered  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  which  ever 
since  the  destruction  of  Byzantium  had  lain  quite  open.  It  is 
a  proof  of  the  complete  torpor  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  fleet,  to  oppose  to  the  boats  of  the 
barbarians.  The  most  flourishing  cities  of  Bithynia,  such  as 
Chalcedon,  Nicomedia,  Prusa,  and  others,  were  plundered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  after  the  death  of  Decius;  and  they 
displayed  during  this  invasion  much  more  cruelty  than  their 
descendants  in  after-times.  In  the  North,  they  had  even  before 
crossed  the  Danube,  and,  having  advanced  through  the  plains  of 
Wallachia,  laid  siege  to  Nicopolis.  There  they  were  met  by 
Decius,  who  relieved  Nicopolis,  and  repelled  the  Goths. 
They  then   crossed   Mount    Haemus.     They   appear  to   have 

'  Tliey  are  collected  in  vol.  i.  of  the   Corpus  Scriptorum  Histor,  Byzantince, 
edited  by  I.  Bekker  and  Niebidir,  1829,  8vo. 
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conductcil  till'  war  with  great  skill,  for  tlicy  succeeded  in 
taking  Pliilii)j)(){)()lis.  But  after  this  conquest,  Decius  again 
met  them  on  Mount  Hacnius,  and  cut  off  their  retreat.  They 
then  proposed  to  conclude  a  peace,  on  condition  of  obtaining  a 
free  departure,  and  of  restoring  the  prisoners  and  booty.  But 
Decius,  who  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations,  drove  them  to 
despair ;  and  he  had  to  bear  the  same  consequences  as  Frederik 
the  Great  experienced  at  Kuncrsdorf.  The  Goths  were  com- 
pcUed  to  fight  a  decisive  battle.  Their  army  was  drawn  up  in 
three  divisions  :  the  last  of  them  had  in  its  front  a  deep  morass, 
like  that  which  King  Frederik  crossed  in  the  battle  of  Prague; 
the  two  other  divisions  had  already  been  broken  through  ;  and 
if  Decius  after  this  partial  victory  had  taken  a  position  which 
might  have  enabled  Wim  to  disperse  the  defeated  army,  and  by 
skilful  manoeuvres  to  surround  the  division  which  still  held 
out,  he  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  Gothic  army;  and  the 
fortune  of  the  empire  would  have  assumed  a  totally  different 
aspect.  But  unfortunately,  Decius,  like  Frederik  the  Great 
at  Kunersdorf,  wanted  to  rout  the  enemy  by  a  vehement 
assault.  lie  attacked  the  third  line  which  was  drawn  up  behind 
the  morass  on  narrow  paths  and  causeways  ;  but  the  valour  and 
bravery  of  the  legions  was  of  no  avail  in  that  situation :  the 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  Decius  and  his  son  did  not  survive 
the  calamity,  which  occurred  A.D.  251.  The  Goths,  too,  had 
suffered  great  loss,  and  they  therefore  agreed  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Gallus  Trcbonianus",  who  was  now  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions.  He  paid  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  the  Goths;  but  whether  settlements  in  Dacia  were  conceded 
to  them  as  early  as  that  time  is  a  question  which  I  cannot 
decide. 

After  the  restoration  of  peace  Gallus  returned  to  Eome. 
Hostilianus,  a  son  or  nephew  of  Decius'',  who  had  received  the 
purple  from  the  senate,  was  recognised  by  Gallus  as  his  col- 
league in  the  empire;  but  Plostilianus  died  soon  after.  Gallus 
was  despised  on  account  of  the  humiliating  peace  which  he 
had  concluded  with  the  Goths,  and  which  had  excited  general 
indignation.     Aemillus  Aemilianus,  the  governor  of  Illyricum, 

'  Jornandcs,   De  Rch.  Get.   18;  Animiaii.    Marcullimis,  xxxi.  5;  Zosinnis,  i. 
23;  Zonaras,  xii.  20. 
'  The  history  of  these  times  is  so  confused  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 

he  wa5  a  son  or  a  nephew  of  the  late  emperor.  —  N. 
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was  set  up  against  him  in  tlie  East,  and  led  an  army  into 
Italy.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Spoleto,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Umbria  •  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines ;  and  Gal- 
lus  lost  his  life  either  in  the  battle  or  by  the  command  of  his 
conqueror. 

In  the  meantime,  P.  Licinius  Valerianus,  whom  Gallus  had 
called  to  his  assistance,  had  advanced  with  some  German  legions 
from  Gaul  to  support  him.  He  ari'ived  too  late  to  save,  but 
early  enough  to  avenge  him.  Aemillus  was  not  more  fortu- 
nate than  Gallus  had  been,  for  he  too  was  abandoned  and 
probably  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers. 

Valerian  now  succeeded  to  the  throne:  and  great  were  the 
expectations  entertained  of  him.  There  have  at  all  times  been 
people  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  reputation  among  their 
contemporaries  which  they  were  unable  to  sustain;  and  such 
was  the  case  with  Valerian,  for  his  reign  not  only  had  a  most 
deplorable  end,  but  it  was  marked  throughout  with  nothing 
but  calamities.  Decius  had  had  the  strange  idea  of  restoring  the 
censorship*,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  morals  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  The  choice  of  the  censor  was  left  to  the  senate, 
and  Valerian  had  been  appointed  to  the  office;  but  as  Decius 
fell  so  soon  after,  the  new  institution  produced  no  effect.  After 
his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne.  Valerian  chose  his  son, 
C.  Publius  Licinius  Gallienus,  as  his  colleague  .^  It  was  at  that 
time  highly  necessary  for  an  emperor  to  have  an  assistant  able 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  empire  at  Rome,  while  he  himself 
was  engaged  abroad,  for  the  German  nations  now  broke  through 
the  frontiers  on  all  sides.  In  the  North  we  meet  with  the 
Franks,  Alemannians,  and  Goths,  in  separate  hosts;  while  in 
the  East,  the  Persians,  under  their  king,  Sapor,  invaded  Syria. 
We  possess  so  incomplete  a  history  of  Valerian,  tliat  we  cannot 
even  say  whether  the  catastrophe  which  put  an  end  to  his 
reign  took  place  in  the  year  A.D.  256  or  2G0. 

On  the  lower  Rhine,  the  Franks  had  formed  a  kingdom, 
which  extended  up  the  river  as  far  as  Coblenz ;  the  Alemanni- 
ans, or  Suevi,  had  broken  through  the  limes,  and  spread  from 

■•  Treb.  Pollio,  Valerian,  i.  foil. 

^  These  men  had  no  connexion  with  the  ancient  Licinian  family,  Avhich 
stands  forth  so  nobly  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic  as  the  defender  of 
the  rights  of  the  plebeian  order;  for  at  tliis  time  names  were  assumed  arbitrarily 
and  without  any  regard  to  relationship.  —  N. 
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the  country  of  tlie  Lalin,  as  far  as  Switzerland.''  The  Gotlis 
invaded  the  Koman  dominion  from  the  Danube,  Dniester,  and 
Don,  and  came  with  swarms  of  boats  out  of  the  rivers  of  their 
own  country  into  those  of  the  Romans,  the  latter  not  being 
able  to  oppose  them  witli  a  fleet.  The  ravages  which  the 
Goths  made  were  like  those  made  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies by  the  Normans,  who  likewise  sailed  up  the  large  rivers 
ami  destroyed  the  tcjwns  on  their  banks.  The  Goths  pene- 
trated even  into  the  interior  of  Achaia,  the  whole  of  which  was 
plundered.  Argos,  Corinth  and  Athens  were  destroyed  by  fire 
and  by  the  sword.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Athens  rose 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  long  been  buried.  A  cou- 
rageous band  of  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Dexippus, 
the  historian,  came  forward  and  took  up  a  position  in  the 
mountains.  They  were  cut  off  fi'om  the  city,  which  was  taken. 
But  the  Athenians  from  their  mountains  surprised  the  Gothic 
fleet  in  Piraceus,  and  took  vengeance  upon  the  Ibrmidaljle 
enemy  in  a  manner  wdiich  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pleasing  to 
a  friend  of  the  city  of  Pallas  Athene.'^  Dexippus  must  have 
been  a  very  able  man ;  but  his  historical  work  was  a  bad  rheto- 
rical composition.  In  this  expedition  of  tlie  barbarians  into 
Greece,  the  Hcruli  and  Peuci  are  also  mentioned.^ 

Wliile  these  things  were  going  on,  aflairs  took  a  still  more 
unfortunate  turn  in  the  East,  and  were  still  more  humiliating 
to  the  Romans ;  for  Sapor  had  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 
The  Emperor  Valerian  in  person  led  the  Roman  army  against 
tliis  enemy;  but — whether  it  was  by  treachery,  by  bad  man- 
agement, or  by  allowing  himself  to  be  ensnared,  is  uncertain, 
— in  short.  Valerian,  like  general  ]\Iack  at  Ulm,  got  into  a 
highly  unfortunate  position,  and  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
and  thus  become  a  prisoner.  He  is  said  to  have  been  after- 
wards treated  by  the  Persians  with  truly  oriental  cruelty. 
Whether  he  was  actually  skinned  alive,  or  dragged  out  his 
existence  in  misery,  cannot  be  decided,  and  was  a  dispiited 
point  among  the  ancients  themselves.  The  Persians  fell  upon 
Syria  and  Cappadocia  like  a  mountain  torrent,    and  in   the 

*  The  Juthungi,  who  are  mentioned  only  at  this  time,  perhaps  derived  their 
name  from  the  nilin<^  dynasty  of  the  Longobai'ds,  and  it  is  jirobably  only 
another  name  for  tliat  people;  a  name  tenninating  in  ingi  or  ungi,  is  a  sign 
that  the  people  bearing  it  derived  its  name  from  a  dynasty. — N. 

'  Treliell.  Pollio,  GalUcnus,  13;  Dexippus,  p.xiv.  foil.  cd.  Bekker  and  Nicbuhr. 

'  Zosimus,  i.  42. 
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neigliboiirhood  of  Caesarea  they  nearly  came  in  contact  with 
the  Goths,  who  were  returning  from  Pontus.  Antioch  was 
taken  and  phmdered,  and  its  inhabitants  suffered  most  severely; 
for  all  who  escaped  the  sword  were  led  away  into  slavery,  with 
a  barbarity  resembling  that  which  was  exercised  during  the 
siege  of  Vienna  by  Soliman,  when  200,000  men  were  driven 
away  or  butchered  like  cattle.  The  city  was  then  set  on  fire. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Persians  in  Syria  and  also  at 
Caesarea,  which  made  a  noble  and  brave  defence  before  it  fell. 
The  towns  on  the  frontier  of  Persia  were,  generally  speaking, 
still  fortified  by  walls;  but  in  the  interior,  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  where  no  enemy  was  expected,  the  fortifications  had 
everywhere  been  allowed  to  decay,  or  been  pulled  down  for 
the  sake  of  convenience;  all  Syria  w^as  thus  inundated  by  the 
conquerors,  and  only  a  few  fortified  towms  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  maintain  themselves. 

One  place  in  particular,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
must  be  excepted;  this  place  was  Palmyra,  which,  unobserved 
by  the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  had  gradually  become  an  im- 
portant commercial  town.  Its  population  consisted  of  Arabs 
and  Syrians,  and  led  on  by  Odenathus  it  now  rose  against 
Sapor.  Odenathus  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  great  men  of 
the  East:  he  defeated  the  rear  of  Sapor's  army,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  open  war  upon  him.  f  lis  power  and  influence 
appear  to  have  extended  far  beyond  the  countries  which  were 
iinder  the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  included  all  the  Saracen^ 
towns  in  Arabia,  whence  he  is  called  prmceps  Saracenorum. 
Odenathus  must  have  assembled  a  great  force,  and  there  must 
also  have  been  diversions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Persian 
empire,  of  which  we  know  nothing.  The  history  of  the  Persians 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  Eomans  is  very  obscure,  and  still 
more  so  are  their  relations  to  other  eastern  nations.  While 
Valerian  was  retained  as  a  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  his  son 
Gallienus  is  charged  with  having  made  no  eftbrt  to  efifect  his 
liberation;  but  it  would  have  been  a  fearful  sacrifice  to  give 
up  provinces  as  a  ransom  for  him. 

The  time  when  Valerian  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
is  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the  so  called  Thirty  Tyrants,  a 

^  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Semitic  Shark,  that  if,  the  East,  and  occurs 
long  lief'orc  the  time  of  Moliammed,  Yemen  means  the  right  hand,  taking 
Mecca  as  tlie  point  from  wliicli  the  country  is  looked  at. '  -N. 
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name  which  has  long  been  explo(h;J.  We  must  not  be  too 
severe  in  judging  of  the  occurrences  which  now  took  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire;  for  Gallienus  himself  was  an  un- 
worthy prince,  wlio  lived  only  to  satisfy  his  lusts,  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  while  tlie  empire  was  suiVcr- 
ing  under  the  greatest  misfortunes.  He  always  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  Italy,  Raetia,  and  Noricum;  all 
Greece,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  likewise  remained  obedi- 
ent to  him,  and  in  Africa  his  authority  was  thrown  oft'  only 
for  a  time  in  Egypt.  Syria  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  recocrnised  the  dominion  of  Odcnathus,  and  afterwards 
that  of  his  great  widow  Zenobia.  These  soveniigns  were  in 
some  measure  recognised  by  Gallienus,  who  even  triumphed 
for  the  victories  of  Odcnathus.  Gallienus  reigned  alone  from 
A.  D.  256  or  260  until  a.  d.  268. 

M.  Cassianus'*^  Latinius  Postumus,  after  having  defeated  the 
Franks,  was  master  of  the  north-western  parts  of  the  empire 
and  of  Spain,  as  early  as  A.  D.  257 ;  and  he  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  that  is  of  the  whole  ^of  the 
subsequent  Praefectura  Gallica.  That  great  extent  of  country 
was  torn  away  from  the  empire  by  Postumus,  and  was  governed 
by  independent  and  able  sovereigns,  who  may  be  called 
emperors  as  well  as  Gallienus,  although  it  may  be  contrary  to 
Roman  orthodoxy  to  do  so.  If  we  do  not  follow  the  writers 
of  the  fourth  century  with  implicit  faith,  we  may  infer  from  the 
coins  of  Postumus  that  he  was  Augustus  of  that  extensive  empire. 
He  maintained  himself  in  it  for  upwards  of  nine  years,  and 
unless  we  consider  his  coins  as  a  series  of  inconceivable  fictions, 
we  must  also  believe  that  he  gained  a  number  of  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Franks  and  Alemannians.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  had  at  that  time  made  a  predatory  expe- 
dition, in  which  they  penetrated  even  into  Spain,  but  whether 
they  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  emperors,  who 
then  disputed  the  empire  with  one  another,  I  cannot  say. 
Postumus  left  behind  him  a  brilliant  reputation ;  but  still  the 
misfortunes  of  Gaul  undoubtedly  began  in  his  time,  for  Autun 
was  then  destroyed,  and  lay  in  ruins  till  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian. Spain  also  was  ravaged  by  the  barbarians  as  in  the  time 
of  the   Cimbrians.      Postumus  was  at  last  murdered  by  his 

'"  In  some  MS  notes  the  name  is  Cossianius,  which  Eckhel  considers  the 
correct  form. 
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soldiers,  because  after  the  defeat  of  tlie  rebel  Laelianus"  at 
Mainz,  he  refused  to  give  that  town  up  to  them  for  plunder. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Victorinus,  a  Gaul,  whom  I  mention  on 
account  of  his  full  name,  M.  Piauvonius  Victorinus.^-  He  was 
a  brave  general,  but  a  dissolute  man,  and  was  murdered  by  a 
person  wdiose  wife  he  had  seduced.^''  After  him  one  IMarius, 
a  blacksmith,  reigned  for  three  days,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  a  man  of  rank,  C.  Pesuvius  Tetricus,  a  Gaul  whose  full 
name  is  found  only  on  coins.  He  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
what  was  afterwards  called  the  praefecture  of  Gaul^*,  and  was 
recognised  as  its  sovereign. ^^  He  reigned  till  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  when  he  voluntarily  brought  about  the  re-union  of 
Gaul  with  the  Koman  empire. 

Eckhel,  I  believe,  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  the  empire  of 
Palmyra  did  not  extend  so  far  as  is  supposed  by  Tillemont 
and  Gibbon,  according  to  whom  it  embraced  all  western  Asia 
and  Egypt;  but  if  it  ever  did  extend  so  far,  it  can  only  have 
been  at  a  later  time,  under  Claudius  Gothicus,  and  then  with 
the  consent  of  Rome.  Our  information  concerning  those 
times  is  j)rincipally  derived  from  coins;  they  contain  many 
things  which  are  extremely  puzzling  and  cannot  be  cleared 
up;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  books  which  pretend  to  give  a  history  of 
that  period. 

Usurpers  rose  at  that  time  also  in  lUyricum,  Egypt,  Africa, 
Greece  which  was  otherwise  peaceful,  Thessaly,  and  the  East 
where  Macrianus,  the  prefect  of  Valerian,  usurped  the  purple, 
and  took  his  two  sons  as  his  colleagues.  But  none  of  those 
usurpers  were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  their  power 
was  of  short  duration.  The  empire  was  in  reality  divided 
into  three  great  masses.  The  Gallic  empire  was  the  result  of 
the  tendency  which  had  been  manifested  in  Gaul  ever  since 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,   and  which  we  do  not 

"  Other  MS.  have  Aelianus ;  both  forms  of  the  name  actually  occur. 

'2  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vii.  p.  450. 

•3  Trebell.  PoUio,  Trigint.  Tyr.  5. 

'■*  The  division  into  praefectures  is  not  an  arbitrary  tiling,  but  an  arrangement 
suggested  by  the  nature  of  circumstances,  for  the  Gauls  were  Latinised  Celts 
and  Iberians.  They  had  assumed  the  Latin  character  with  great  modifications, 
and  differed  from  the  Italians,  whom  they  therefore  considered  as  strangers. 
The  praefecture  of  the  East  naturally  comprised  the  countries  in  which  Greek 
was  spoken. — N.  '*  Treb.  Pollio,  Triyint.  Tyr.  23. 
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meet  wltli  in  any  otlicr  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Spain 
was  much  more  faithfully  attached  to  Rome  than  Gaul.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Treves  was  the  capital  of  the  gallant 
princes,  Postumus  and  Victorinus,  though  they  often  resided 
at  Colofjne.'*^  The  Porta  Nl^^ra  at  Treves  was  built  about  this 
time.  It  is  a  Roman  gate  with  two  basilicae,  one  on  each 
side,  and  its  whole  style  and  structure  shew  that  it  cannot  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date.  Treves  was  a  lai'ge  place;  indeed 
all  the  principal  towns  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  seem  to 
have  been  very  extensive,  and  to  have  possessed  great  buildings, 
which,  however,  were  without  real  beauty,  for  taste  had  sunk 
very  low. 

Aureolus,  the  commander  of  the  Illyrlan  legions,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  his  troops,  and  marched  from  the  Ractian 
frontier  into  Italy.  Gallienus  was  besieged  by  him  at  Milan, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  a  conspiracy.  He  was  cut  down,  probably 
by  his  own  soldiers,  A.  D.  268 ;  he  had  been  a  curse  to  the 
empire,  and  his  death  was  its  safety.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
great  man,  M.  Aurelius  Claudius  Gothicus,  whose  name  is 
rather  surprising,  but  his  surname  of  Gothicus  was  well 
deserved.  In  his  reign  the  Goths  again  invaded  the  empire 
through  the  Bosporus,  Propontis,  and  Hellespont.  After 
having  destroyed  Cyzicus  and  ravaged  the  country  of  Moesia 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Byzantium,  they 
appeared  on  the  coast  of  ]\Iacedonia,  and  besieged  Thessa- 
lonica,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
When  they  were  met  by  Claudius,  they  endeavoured  to  force 
their  way  back  to  the  Danube;  but  their  whole  army  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  Claudius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xissa, 
on  the  frontici's  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  The}'  were,  how- 
ever extremely  numerous,  being  constantly  joined  by  new 
swarms — among  which  Vandals  also  are  mentioned — so  that 
the  war  against  them  was  not  yet  brought  to  a  close. 
The  three  Gothic  nations,  the  Ostro£:oths,  Visitroths,  and 
Gepidae,  to  which  we  must  now  add  the  Vandals,  were  still 
formidable  enemies;  and  while  Claiidius  was  makintr  fresli 
preparations,  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  at  Sirmiuni, 
A.  I).  270,  either  of  the  plague  or  of  some  other  epidemic 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  devastations  of  the  war. 

'•  Neuwied  is  called  in  inscriptions  Victoriensis,  which  is  connected,  I  believe, 
with  Victorinus  and  liis  mother  Victoria. — N. 
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The  plague  seems  at  tliat  time  to  have  settled  in  Moesia,  where 
great  havoc  was  made  by  it  among  both  the  Komans  and  the 
Goths.     Claudius  was  succeeded  by  L.  Domitius  Aurelianus. 


LECTUEE    CXXVIII. 

The  victory  of  Claudius  Gotliicus,  though  it  did  not  bring  the 
war  to  a  close,'  had  yet  secured  the  safety  of  the  empire.  His 
early  death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  state.  The  empire  of  Pal- 
myra was  evidently  at  peace  with  Rome,  and  protected  the 
eastern  frontier;  but  Tetricus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Gallic  empire,  did  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Rome, 
although  circumstances  were,  at  least  on  the  whole,  peacefid. 
Before  his  death,  Claudius  had  recommended  Aurelian,  the 
most  distinguished  among  his  generals,  as  a  fit  successor,  and 
both  the  army  and  the  senate  recognised  him.  During  the 
five  years  of  his  reign  (until  a.d.  275)  Aurelian  accomplished 
great  things,  and  became  the  real  restorer  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Its  condition  was  then  such,  that  one  might  be  inclined  to 
refer  to  it  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  work  of  Q.  Curtius^,  if  it 
were  possible  that  a  person  could  at  that  time  have  written 
such  elegant  Latin  as  that  of  Curtius.  But  this  is  impossible, 
though  Gibbon  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  so,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  time  of  Gordian  is  concerned;  for  he  supposes  that 
the  passage  contains  an  allusion  to  Gordian.  But  the  reference 
to  Tyre"  has  a  meaning  only  when  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 

A  happy  restoration  of  the  empire  was  brought  about  by 
Aurelian,  and  the  history  of  his  reign  is  delightful,  like  that 
of  every  period  in  which  something  that  was  decaying  is 
restored ;  he  was  however  by  no  means  an  ideal  character.  We 
are  very  far  from  being  able  to  form  a  clear  picture  of  that 
time,  for  the  authorities  we  possess  are  much  inferior  even  to 
those  for  the  middle  ages^,  and  the  history  of  the  empire  is  far 

'  X.  9.  Compare  Nicbuhi",  Kleine  Histor.  iind  Philol.    Schriften,  i.  p.  304,  foil. 
2  iv.  4. 

'  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  tliose  who  attach  a  very  higli  value  to  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  though  Eginhard,  Wittekind  of  Corvej,  and  Lambcrtus  of 
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less  known  to  us  than  that  of  the  rcpuhllc,  a  fact  which  few 
persons  seem  to  be  aware  of.  We  may  indeed  string  togctlier 
the  scattered  accounts,  but  that  will  never  make  a  history,  and, 
besides,  the  contradictions  which  they  contain  are  quite  mons- 
trous. The  only  correct  historical  sources  are  the  coins;  and 
they  again  frequently  contradict  the  wiitten  statements,  so  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  make  up  a  genuine  history.  All  that 
can  be  done  has  been  accomplished  by  Gibbon,  whose  work 
will  never  be  excelled. 

Aurelian  spent  the  five  years  of  his  reign  in  incredible  ac- 
tivity :  he  had  to  march  from  one  frontier  to  another,  and  to 
carry  on  wars  upon  wars  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  It  was 
a  wise  measure  of  his  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Goths,  to 
whom  he  gave  up  Dacia^  which  seems  to  have  been  in  a  con- 
dition like  that  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century.  He  removed  the 
Roman  colonies  of  that  country,  as  well  as  the  garrisons,  which 
may  still  have  been  in  the  inaccessible  parts  of  Transylvania. 
This  sacrifice  was  necessary,  for  the  population  of  Dacia  had 
been  so  much  reduced  by  the  wars  that  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  maintained;  whereas,  those  who  left  their  abodes  gave 
additional  strength  to  Rome  in  Bulgaria  where  they  were  now 
settled. 

The  great  Zcnobia  had  cherished  the  idea  of  founding  an 
Eastern  empire:  she  was  formidable  to  the  Persians,  and  had 
perhaps  a  Syrian  militia  which  made  an  imposing  impression 
upon  them,  whereas  the  Romans  were  unwilling  to  put  arms 
into  the  hands  of  their  subjects  on  the  frontier,  and  carried  on 
the  war  with  mercenaries.  But  when  Aurelian  marched 
against  Zcnobia  she  was  conquered  at  Antioch  and  Emesa,  in 
two  great  battles,  which  decided  her  fate.  She  withdrew 
to  Palmyra,  where  she  was  besieged  by  Aurelian.  Ilcr  de- 
fence of  her  capital  does  not  come  up  to  our  expectations  of 
her:  she  fled  from  the  city,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Her  conduct  in  captivity  is  still  less  in  keeping  with 
her  former  pride,  for  she  sacrificed  her  best  and  wisest  advisers, 
such  as  Longinus,  as  political  seducers;  and  this  act  shews 
her  true  Asiatic  nature.  She  may  not,  however,  have  been  quite 
wrong  in  charging  those  men  with  having  given  her  bad  advice ; 

Aschaflfcnburg  fonn  exceptions,  for  they  took  the  ancients  as  their  models.  But 
the  chronicles  enable  ns  to  restore  the  history  of  the  12th  and  13th  centiu-ies 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  is  possible  with  that  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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for  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  many  men  may  at  tliat  time  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  Greek  empire;  and  that  a  distin- 
guished Greek  like  Longinus  may  have  endeavoured  to  inspire 
her  with  this  glorious  idea,  and  thus  have  led  her  to  ruin. 
The  execution  of  Longinus  is  one  of  the  cruelties  which  form 
a  stain  on  the  purple  of  Aurelian;  but  another  and  greater 
stain  is  the  destruction  of  Palmyra  and  the  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants:  it  is  true  they  had  revolted  after  his  departure, 
but  his  vengeance  was  monstrous. 

After  having  thus  unexpectedly  recovered  the  East  and 
secured  the  peace  with  the  Persians,  which  lasted  until  the 
time  of  Carus,  Aurelian  returned  to  Europe  and  re-united  the 
West  to  his  empire.  Tetricus  himself,  whose  life  was  not  safe 
among  his  mutinous  soldiers,  and  who  wished  to  get  out  of  the 
dangerous  position  which  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  other 
emperors,  came  to  meet  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons,  in  which  the  soldiers  of 
Tetricus  fought  with  greater  determination  and  exasperation 
than  ever.  This  proves  how  thoroughly  national  was  the 
desire  to  be  separated  from  Eome.  The  French  look  upon 
the  ancient  history  of  their  country  as  if  there  had  existed  no 
nationality  at  all  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  and  it  is  quite 
surprising  that  no  French  historian  has  either  perceived  or  de- 
scribed that  national  feeling  which  was  continually  manifested 
in  Gaul  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  which  broke  forth  in 
several  insurrections.* 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  though  the  exact  time 
cannot  be  determined,  that  the  German  tribes  crossed  their 
boundaries.  The  Alemannians,  Longobards  (Juthungi),  and 
Vandals,  at  least  the  first  two,  crossed  the  river  Po,  and  threa- 
tened Eome.  A  decisive  battle  near  Fanum  Fortunae  (Fano) 
on  the  Metaurus  —  near  the  place  where  Hasdrubal,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  had  been  defeated  —  saved  Italy,  and  compelled 
the  barbarians  to  return  across  the  Alps. 

Aurelian,  like  Napoleon,  felt  the  natural  want  of  bella  ex 
beliis  serendi,  and  he  now  resolved  to  lead  his  army  against  the 
Persians.  But  on  his  march,  A.D.  275,  he  was  murdered,  it  is 
said,  at  the  instigation  of  his  private  secretary,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  being  punished  for   some  forgery  he  had  committed. 

*  In  like  manner  the  French  have  overlooked  the  marked  diflference  which 
exists  betweeii  the  literature  of  northern  and  of  southern  France. — N. 
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It  is,  however,  not  inipos^ibh"  tliat  tlils  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  talcs  which  were  manufactured  at  the  time,  and  by 
which  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime  tried  to  turn  away 
suspicion  from  themselves.  There  had  been  a  conspiracy  even 
before. 

The  army  lamented  his  loss  and  was  deeply  moved  at  his 
death;  and  the  soldiers  were  resolved  that  at  least  none  of  the 
nobles  who  had  had  a  hand  in  his  murder  should  derive  any 
advantage  from  their  crime.  This  resolution,  if  true,  accounts 
for  the  strange  fact  that  the  army  called  upon  the  senate  at 
Rome  to  appoint  a  successor.  The  senators  at  first  declined, 
as  they  imagined  that  the  demand  of  the  army  was  merely  a 
trap,  or  at  least  feared  lest  the  soldiers  might  soon  regret  their 
step,  and  then  abandon  the  emperor  elected  by  the  senate  as  a 
prey  to  another  2:)roclaimed  by  themselves.  But  the  soldiers 
were  so  persevering  in  their  request  that  —  so  at  least  the  story 
runs,  though  it  is  certainly  a  scarcely  credible  one — eight 
months  passed  away  without  an  emperor,  until  after  repeated 
refusals  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  and  various  exhibitions  of 
modesty  on  both  sides,  INI.  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was  then 
princeps  senatus,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Tacitus  was  great 
in  everything  that  could  distinguish  a  senator:  he  possessed 
immense  property,  of  which  he  made  a  brilliant  use;  he  was 
a  man  of  unblemished  character;  possessed  the  knowledge 
of  a  statesman,  and  had  in  his  youth  shown  great  military 
skill.  At  his  election,  he  promised  the  senate  that  he  would 
always  look  upon  himself  as  its  servant,  and  the  senators 
already  abandoned  themselves  to  dreams  of  a  restoration  of 
the  republic  and  its  freedom,  and  of  the  emperor  being  only 
the  chief  agent  of  the  senate,  which  was  to  be  all  powerful. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  people  was  a  question  which  never 
entered  their  heads :  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  senate 
of  Venice  used  to  do.  But  that  dream  was  of  short  duration. 
Tacitus  after  his  elevation  went  to  the  army  in  Asia  ]\Iinor. 
The  statement  that  he  was  then  seventy-five  years  old  is 
founded  upon  the  accounts  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  and  is 
of  no  weight:  to  me  at  least  it  appears  very  doubtful,  and  the 
earlier  writers  say  nothing  about  it.  To  elect  a  man  of  such 
an  advanced  age  emperor  woidd  have  been  senseless,  and 
something  like  the  system  of  the  Koman  cardinals,  Avho  elect 
an  aged  pope  in  order  to  have  themselves  a  greater  chance  of 
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becoming  liis  sviccessors.  Such  things  may  be  done  in  an 
ecclesiastical  state,  but  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  in 
a  state  like  the  Roman  empire  at  that  time,  which  required 
a  military  chief,  Tacitus  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Alani 
with  success,  although  there  still  remained  reasons  for  care 
and  anxiety  about  those  countries.  He  died  at  Tarsus,  in  a.  d. 
276,  either  of  a  disease  or  of  weakness ;  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  he  was  murdered. 

His  brother,  M.  Annius  Florianus,  now  usurped  the  throne, 
but  the  legions  refused  to  obey  him,  and  M.  Aurelius  Probus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  stead.^      Probus  is  the  most 
excellent  among  the  Roman  emperors  of  that  period.  Aurelian 
had  been  cruel,  and  known  nothing  except  war;  but  Probus, 
who  was  equally  great  as  a  general,  devoted  his  attention  at 
the  same  time  to  rescuing  the  empire  from  the  wretched  con- 
dition in  which  he  found  it.     He  had  to  contend  with  various 
insurrections,  but  his  arms  were  engaged  principally  against 
the  Alani,   Franks,  Alemannians,  and  Sarmatians.     He  drove 
the  Franks  back,  into  the  marshes  of  Holland;  the  Alemannians 
were  not  only  defeated,  but  Probus  crossed  the  Rhine  and  re- 
covered the  whole  country  of  Suabia,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
restored  the  ancient  limes.     It  is  believed  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  make  Germany  a  Roman  province,  and  that  plan  would 
have  been  far  more  practicable  then  than  before,  for  the  sou- 
thern Germans  had  made  such  changes  in  their  mode  of  living 
that  they  were  no  longer  so   foreign  to  the  Romans  as  they 
had   been   two  centuries  earlier.     Had    Diocletian    taken   the 
same  trouble,  and  established  a  Roman  force  in  southern  Ger- 
many, it  would  not  by  any  means  have  been  impossible  to  form 
that  part  of  the  country  into  a  Roman  province,  for  we  find 
that  the  Germans,  who  had  formerly  hated  living  together  in 
towns,  began  to  inhabit  regular  villages  or  towns,  on  the  river 
Neckar,  as  early  as  the  reign   of  Valentinian.     In  northern 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  things  were  dilFerent,  for  there 
the  people  still  lived  in  separate  farms,  as  at  the  present  day  in 
Westphalia.     Probus  exerted  his  wonderful  activity  in  all  di- 
rections.    His  reign  lasted  nearly  six  years,  and  his  occupations 
were  so  great  and  numerous,  that  he  had  no  time  for  enjoying 
his  sovereignty.     He  only  once  celebrated  a  triumph  at  Rome, 

^  Zosimus,  i.  64,  foil ;  Vopiscus,  Probus;  Eutrop.  ix.  17;  Aui-el.  Victor,  Epi- 
tome, 36  and  37,  Be  Cues.  36  and  37. 
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like  Aurelian,  but  he  was  extremely  beloved,  as  we  see  from 
the  coins  of  the  time,  on  which  we  read  not  only  invicto  im- 
peratori  nostro,  but  bono  imperatori  Probo.  However  he  became 
estranged  from  the  soldiers,  who  had  before  loved  and  admired 
him,  because  he  not  only  demanded  of  them  the  discharge  of 
their  military  duties,  but  compelled  them  to  perform  other  ser- 
vices also,  which  were  indeed  beneficial  to  the  provinces  and 
the  empire  in  general,  but  were  too  much  for  the  soldiers, 
whose  yoke  became  intolerably  heavy.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
censure  them  for  what  they  did.  Probus,  like  Aurelian  and 
Decius,  was  born  in  the  country  of  the  limes  Illyricm,  and  was 
therefore  anxious  to  restore  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sirmium,  and  to  drain  the  marshes,  which  spoiled  the 
otherwise  excellent  and  fruitful  country  of  Pannonia.  For 
this  purpose  he  compelled  the  soldiers  to  make  canals  and 
drains.  It  is  not  impossible  that  fever  and  other  diseases  may 
have  begun  to  rage  among  them  while  they  were  engaged  in 
those  marshy  districts ;  but  in  short,  they  were  driven  to  des- 
pair: they  murdered  their  emperor,  a.d.  282,  and  afterwards 
lamented  his  death. 

The  legions  now  raised  M.  Aurelius  Cams,  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  to  the  throne.^  Our  sources  of  inform- 
ation are  so  imperfect,  that  we  cannot  even  say  whether  Carus 
was  born  at  Rome,  in  Illyricum,  or  at  Narbonne.  In  a  letter  of 
his  still  extant,  he  calls  himself  a  Roman  senator,  but  he  was 
unquestionably  a  senator  of  Gaul.  There  was  indeed  a  regula- 
tion, a  senatus  consul tum  passed  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that 
no  senator  shoiild  have  an  army,  but  this  must  have  been  of  a 
different  nature  from  what  it  is  commonly,  and  even  by  Gibbon, 
believed  to  have  been:  I  believe  that  it  merelv  referred  to 
gi\'ing  a  senator  a  province  with  the  imperium,  and  this  prac- 
tice accordingly  ceased,  except  in  the  short  reign  of  Tacitus: 
but  the  regulation  did  not  forbid  senators  to  hold  the  command 
of  an  army  in  general.  Carus  was  one  of  those  princes  to  whom 
war  is  everything.  He  led  his  army  against  the  Persians,  and 
this  war  is  the  last  but  one  that  Rome  waged  against  Persia, 
and  that  produced  permanent  results.  Caioxs  is  said  to  have 
recovered  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  but  our  accounts  are  so  un- 
trustworthy that  I  cannot  answer  for  the  correctness  of  the 

*  Vopiscus,  Carus;  Auicl.  Victor,  Epitome,  38,  De  Caesar.  38;  Eutrop.  ix. 
18;  Zonaras,  xiL  29,  foil. 
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statement.  However  this  may  be,  Persia  had  lost  the  power 
which  it  had  possessed  under  Ardshir;  and  Bahram,  the  pre- 
sent king  of  the  Persians,  was  so  alarmed  and  terrified,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  leading  out  his  army  against  the  Eomans. 
Carus,  therefore,  penetrated  far  into  the  Persian  empire.  But 
a  sudden  death,  caused,  it  is  said,  in  his  tent,  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  put  an  end  to  his  victorious  career,  in  A.D.  283. 
The  received  account  of  the  death  of  Komulus  is  certainly  a 
poetical  tradition,  and  it  is  not  true  that  he  fell  by  a  conspiracy 
of  the  senators ;  but  whether  Carus  fell  by  the  hands  of  a  mur- 
derer, cannot  be  decided.  After  his  death,  it  was  impossible  to 
induce  the  soldiers  to  advance  any  farther ;  for  it  was  an  ancient 
superstition  that,  when  the  praetorium  was  struck  by  lightning, 
it  foreboded  the  destruction  of  the  army  itself 

Carus  had  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerianus^  and  the  latter 
had  accompanied  his  father  in  his  Persian  campaign.  He  had 
received  a  good  education,  but  was  not  warlike,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  refined  and  amiable  character.  His  brother 
Carinus  had  remained  behind  at  Rome,  where  he  acted  like  a 
second  Commodus.  He  fully  deserves  the  charges  which  are 
brought  against  him,  namely,  that  he  was  a  dissolute  and 
voluptuous  tyrant.  He  made  himself  so  odious  that  the 
army  would  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  his  elevation  to  the 
throne.  Kumerianus  died  while  marching  westward ;  and  Arrius 
Aper,  the  praefectiis  praetorio,  kept  his  death  secret,  in  order  to 
secure  the  empire  to  himself  But  when  the  death  of  ISiume- 
rianus  became  known,  the  soldiers  immediately  proclaimed  the 
Illyrian,  C.  Valerius  Diocletianus,  emperor,  A.D.  284.  He  put 
Arrius  Aper  to  death  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  for  he  was 
superstitious,  and  had  been  told  by  some  old  woman  that  he 
should  obtain  the  imperial  throne,  if  he  killed  an  ajjer.  That 
oracle  now  became  clear  to  him,  and  he  killed  Arrius  Aper  with 
his  own  hand. 

Carinus  collected  the  forces  of  the  West,  where  the  legions 
were  still  faithful  to  him.  A  great  battle  was  fought  in  Moesia, 
which  terminated  in  favor  of  Diocletian  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  losing  it;  at  the  same  moment,  Carinus 
was  cut  down  by  one  of  his  own  tribunes,  whose  wife  he  had 
dishonoured,  and  the  army  of  Carinus  at  once  recognised 
Diocletian  as  emperor,  A.D.  285. 

Diocletian    was    a    most    distinguished    general,    and   was 
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conscious  of  it.  His  rci;fn  forms  u  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  liomun  empire.  There  is  much  In  hi.s  plans  that  may  be 
censured ;  but  liis  success  is  a  testimony  to  his  abihty,  which  is 
manilest  throughout  his  reign,  and  in  all  he  did.  The  period 
which  begins  with  his  accession  is  one  of  great  recovery,  though 
pcrli:ii)s  not  of  huppincss,  and  lasted  for  nearly  a  century,  from 
A.i).  286  to  the  buttle  of  Adrianoplc,  A.D.  378.  During  that 
period,  the  empire  recovered  greatly  from  its  previous 
sutForlngs,  notwithstanding  many  unfavourable  circumstances: 
the  government  became  secured  to  one  dynasty,  and  the 
general  introduction  of  Christianity  was  facilitated.  The 
recovery  was  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  fearful  plague,  which  had  so  long  ravaged  the  empire,  had 
beirun  to  decrease  in  the  time  of  Probus.  It  had  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus;  it 
did  not,  however,  then  devastate  all  parts  of  the  empire,  for 
we  see  from  Tertullian,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
Africa  was  free  from  it.  Even  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  it  had  not  become  very  important;  but  the  real 
and  fearful  plague  began  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  that  is,  from 
A.  D.  249.  During  the  ravages  then  made  by  the  barbarians, 
it  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire;  it  now  also  raged  in 
Africa  and  Egypt,  and  became  permanent.  Claudius  Gothicus 
died  of  the  plague  at  Sirmium,  A.D.  270;  and  under  Gallienus 
and  Valerian  it  raged  so  fearfully  that  2000  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  off  at  Rome  in  one  day.  Gibbon  7  quotes  an 
interesting  statement  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  which  is 
preserved  in  Eusebius'',  but  which  Gibbon  does  not  interpret 
quite  correctly.  Dionysius,  who  was  then  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
mentions  that,  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  the  number  of 
people  at  Alexandria,  between  the  ages  of  fuurteen  and  seventy, 
was  not  greater  than  the  previous  number  of  people  between 
the  ages  of  forty  and  seventy.  Gibbon  infers  from  this  state- 
ment that  above  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  had 
perished;  but  the  real  proportion  is  nearly  that  of  two  to  one, 
so  that  only  one  thiid  i>f  tlie  population  survived. 


'  Ilisl.  of  the  Decline  ami  Fall,  cliaj).  x.  in  lin. 
^  1  lis  tor.  Ecclcs.  Yii.21. 
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After  the  cessation  of  the  plague  the  empire  Avas  suflering 
from  general  distress,  and  its  condition  was  very  much  like 
that  which  succeeded  the  black  death  in  the  middle  ages. 
When  the  calamity  ceased,  says  Villani,  the  contemporary 
historian,  people  expected  to  have  everything  in  abundance; 
but  instead  of  this  there  prevailed  general  distress  and  famine, 
it  being  impossible  to  cultivate  the  fields.  In  addition  to 
these  consequences  of  the  plague,  the  countries  between  the 
Danube  and  Gaid  were  overrun  by  swarms  of  barbarians. 
Talent  and  art  had  become  extinct  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
world  had  become  desolate.  The  pagans  charged  the  Christians 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  literature;  and  St. 
Cyprian,  whose  last  writings  belong  to  the  first  part  of  that 
period,  makes  no  answer  to  the  charge,  for  he  knew  well  that 
such  an  answer  would  have  produced  no  effect;  his  remarkable 
work  against  Demetrianus  openly  admits  the  gradual  spread  of 
barbarism.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  intellectual 
culture  still  prevailed  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire;  and 
we  meet  with  a  highly  talented  Roman  poet.  Jurisprudence 
then  reached  its  highest  logical  development,  and  juristical 
works  were  written  in  an  excellent  style.  But  during  the  latter 
half  of  that  century,  the  western  world  sank  into  manifest 
barbarity,  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Constantino.  The 
barbarous  character  of  art  had  commenced  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  the  only  branch  that  still  maintained 
itself  in  some  degree  was  the  art  of  making  busts.  The  poem 
of  Nemesianus  on  hunting  (Cynegetica),  and  the  Eclogae 
of  Calpurnius,  who  lived  under  Macrinus,  shew  that  poetry 
was  then  nothing  more  than  verse-making.  Prose  did  not 
exist  at  all.  Arnobius,  the  author  of  the  work  "  Adversus 
Gentes,"  is  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers  in  the  Latin 
language.  He  is  very  interesting,  and  his  learning  is  of  con- 
siderable value  to  us;  but  there  is  nothing  original  about  him. 
Lactantius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  adopted 
completely  the  style  of  Cicero,  whom  he  reproduced  in  form, 
just  as  Curtius  had  reproduced  Livy.  He  is  a  very  important 
writer,  even  if  we  look  at  him  apart  from  his  character  as  a 
theological  author;  but  he  is  the  only  writer  of  that  period 
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deserving   of  mention:    his  seventh  book  shows  real  imagin- 
ation. 

In  the  East,  on  tlie  other  hand,  things  were  different,  for 
there  a  new  class  of  writers  had  sprung  up.  In  the  first  and 
second  centuries,  men  like  Dion  Chrysostom  had  endeavoured 
to  reproduce  the  ancient  Attic  style  and  language,  and  persons 
tried  thoroughly  to  understand  Plato  and  Demosthenes;  but 
this  ceased  in  the  third  century,  especially  from  the  time  of 
Ammonius,  when  the  so-called  Xew-Platonism  was  developed 
in  Syria.'  In  regard  to  intellectual  power,  the  new  school 
was  certainly  above  the  rhetoricians  who  preceded  it,  and  who 
had  had  quite  different  objects;  but  the  relation  in  which  it 
placed  itself  towards  Christianity  introduced  something  posi- 
tively untrue  into  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which  was  now 
made  to  prop  up  paganism. 

I  can  give  you  only  a  skeleton  of  the  history  which  now 
follows,  and  such  as  every  one  ought  to  know  by  heart^.  The 
accounts  we  have  of  Diocletian,  are  eminently  hostile  towards 
him;  and  very  much  exaggerated.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  a  slave,  or  at  best  a  freedman,^  but  this  must  probably 
be  understood  to  mean  a  colomis,  that  is,  a  serf  on  the  Dal- 
matian frontier:  he  himself  cannot  possibly  have  been  a  slave; 
for  if  he  had  been,  the  Roman  law,  even  as  it  stood  at  that 
time,  Avould  have  prevented  his  being  enlisted  in  a  legion. 
The  derivation  of  his  name  from  Doclea,  a  town  on  the 
Dalmatian  frontier,  is  probable  enough.  He  had  risen  by  his 
own  merits;  and  his  reputation  had  reached  such  a  point,  that 
it  required  only  one  step  more  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 
Among  the  many  charges  which  are  brought  against  him,  we 
find  that  of  cowardice,  which  is  as  unjust  in  the  case  of 
Diocletian  as  in  that  of  Napoleon"'.  He  was  on  the  whole  a 
man  of  a   mild    character,  but   there  are    two  points  which 

'  In  tlic  time  of  our  grand-fathers  too  much  importance  was  attached  to 
such  a  chronological  skeleton  of  history;  which,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected;  every  one  should  impress  upon  his  memory  the  list  of  lioraan 
emperors,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  reigns. — N. 

*  Aurel.  Victor,  Epitome,  39;  Eiitrop.  ix.  19;  Zonai'as,  xii,  31. 

^  The  charge  of  cowardice  against  Napoleon  is  highly  unjust.  It  is  true,  he 
often  wanted  moral  courage,  as  for  example,  on  the  19th  of  Bruniaire;  but  he 
certainly  had  the  courage  of  a  general.  The  cases  which  are  referred  to  as 
instances  of  his  cowardice  are  only  those  in  which  he  had  no  desire  to  strike 
a  blow,  or  where  he  would  not  place  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  could 
neither  have  heard  nor  seen,  and  in  which  consequently  he  could  not  have 
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justify  the  charge  of  cruelty;  first  the  manner  in  which  he 
punished  the  insurrection  of  Alexandria,  and  secondly  his 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  to  which  he  was  instigated  in 
his  old  age  by  Galerius. 

Diocletian  had  reigned  about  one  year,  when,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  he  assumed  his  countryman  M.  Valerianus 
Maximianus  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  JNIaximian  was 
a  rough  and  violent  man,  and  he  shed  at  Rome  much  noble 
blood — not  noble  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  word  —  quite  like 
an  oriental  despot,  because  he  coveted  the  riches  of  those 
whom  he  murdered  (for  he  had  not  to  revenge  any  political 
ofience  on  the  part  of  his  victims),  and  because  he  hated  the 
nobility.  It  appears  that,  at  that  time,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  for  the  sons  of  the  great  and  wealthy  to  enter  the 
senate,  and  that  the  dignity  remained  hereditary  in  their 
families. 

The  many  divisions  of  the  empire,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
East  to  become  separated  from  the  West,  led  Diocletian  who 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  intelligence,  to  the  conviction,  that 
all  would  be  endangered  if  he  should  insist  upon  uniting 
those  parts  which  had  a  natural  tendency  towards  separation. 
He  adopted  therefore  the  apparently  singular  plan  of  sej^a- 
rating  the  East  from  the  West^  and  of  governing  the  empire 
from  two  centres,  though  the  whole  empire  was  to  remain  one. 
This  scheme  succeeded  so  long  as  he  reigned.  Legislation,  the 
consulship,  and  the  high  offices  were  to  be  common  to  both 
parts  as  before.  Each  part  of  the  empire  was  to  have  its  own 
Augustus,  and  two  Caesars  were  to  be  appointed,  who  were  to 
be  the  coadjutors  of  the  emperors,  and  one  of  them  was  to  suc- 
ceed on  tlie  death  of  an  Augustus.  By  tliis  regulation  he  in- 
tended to  prevent  vacancies  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  the 
arbitrary  elections  by  the  soldiers.  As  there  were  two  Augusti, 
the  elder  seems  to  have  had  the  right  of  appointing  the  new 
Caesars.  The  countries  which  had  already  been  united  into 
one  whole  under  Postumus  and  Tetricus,  the  'praefectura  galli- 
arum,  namely  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain  and  Maurctania,  were  to 
be  governed  by  a  Caesar;  Italy  and  Africa  by  an  Augustus; 
the   covmtries   on  the  Danube,    afterwards    the    prefecture  of 

discharged  his  duties  as  a  general.  In  those  cases  his  conduct  was  perfectly 
rig'it;  but  he  might  have  died  at  Waterloo,  and  his  escape  from  that  battle- 
field cannot  so  easily  be  excused, — N. 
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Illyricum,  viz  ,  Piinnonia  and  Mocsia,  l)y  a  Caesar;  and  the  re- 
maining  part   of  tlic    East  by    an    Augustus.     This  idea  of 
having  two  Augusti  and  two  Caesars,  of  thereby  keeping  the 
empire  united  notwithstanding  the  apparent  separation,  and  of 
thus  securing  a  regular  succession  of  emperors,  is  certainly  an 
ingenious  condjination;   but  it  did   not  answer  its  purposes. 
Diocletian's    division  of  the  empire  itself  is  the  basis   of  the 
siibscquent  four  pracfecturcs,  two  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Augusti  and  two  to  the  Caesars.     I  must  also  mention  that 
Diocletian  introduced  into  his  court  the  ceremonial  system  of 
the  eastern   monarchs,  which  'enters  very  much   into   dctad. 
Neither   of  the  two  emperors  resided  at    Rome.     IMaxiinian 
made  i\Iilan  liis  capital,  — a  place  which  is  destined  by  nature 
to  be  a  great  city,  and  one   which  very  easily  recovers,  even 
after  the  most  severe  calamities — and  Diocletian  had  his  court 
at   Xicomedia.     Constantine   the  Great  Avas  a  very  eminent 
man :  he  was  not  only  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  but  alto- 
gether a  great  man,  however  much  may  be  said  against  him. 
He  had  the  eye  of  a  great  man  and  carried  out  his  plans  ac- 
cordingly: the  foundation  of  Constantinople  alone  sufficiently 
attests  liis  greatness.     Diocletian  overlooked  that  spot,  notwith- 
standing his  vast  acutcness. 

The  most  important  events  of  his  reign  are  the  insurrection 
of  Carausius  in  Britain,  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  and  the  war  against 
the  Persians,  the  most  glorious  that  Home  had  carried  on  for  a 
very  long  time;  and  it  may  further  be   said  that,  after  this 
period,  Rome  never  again  carried   on  a  war  so  truly  glorious 
as  that  under  Diocletian.     The  first  insurrection  was  made  by 
Carausius,  the  admiral  of  the  British  fleet,  which  was  stationed 
at  Bononla  (Boulogne)  to  keep  in  check  the  Franks  and  other 
people  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean, 
who    had  already  begun  to  act  as  pirates.     Carausius,    who 
resided  at  Boulogne,  revolted,  occupied  Biltain,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Augustus;  he  was  even,  for  a  time,  recognised  by 
Diocletian  and  I\Iaxlmian  as  Augustus.*     But  he  was  murdered 
by  his  own  soldiers;  and  Allectus,  who  then  usurped  the  im- 
perial power,  was  conquered  by  a  general  of  the  Caesar  Con- 
stantlus,    and    Britain   was  reunited  with  the  empire.      The 
suppression    of  the    revolt    in     Egypt  was    accomplished   by 
Diocletian  himself:  Alexandria  surrendered  after  a  long  siege, 

*  Eutropius,  ix.  22. 
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and  the  revenge  wliich  lie  took  was  fearful.  Meanwliile, 
Galerius,  the  other  Caesar,  commenced  the  war  against  Persia, 
which  was  brought  to  a  close  in  two  campaigns.  In  the  first, 
Galerius  was  defeated,  and  his  arrogance  humbled;  but  in  the 
second  he  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  routed  the  whole 
Persian  army.  The  king  of  Persia  was  obliged  to  conclude 
peace,  and  recognised  Armenia  as  a  vassal  kingdom  of  Pome- 
The  king  of  Armenia  received  Azerbijan,  with  his  capital  of 
Tauris,  which  was  taken  from  the  Persians.  Rome  acquired 
the  countries  south  of  lake  Van,  and  in  the  East  as  far  as 
IMossul,  that  is,  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  even  districts  to  the  cast  of  the  latter  river.  These 
events  occurred  in  A.D.  296,  four  years  after  the  institution  of 
the  Caesars.  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  minute  account 
of  the  persecution  which  Diocletian  carried  on  against  the 
Christians  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  and  also 
of  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  religion  at  that  period; 
but  our  time  does  not  allow  of  it  and  the  subject  itself 
is  one  concerning  which  it  is  better  to  say  nothing  at  all  than 
only  little.  I  may,  however,  remark,  that  Diocletian  and 
his  advisers  employed  their  violence  in  endeavoiu'ing  to  stem 
the  current  of  opinion,  to  which  a  vmiversally  felt  want  gave 
strength,  without  intending  to  substitute  for  Christianity  any- 
thing to  satisfy  that  want  in  any  other  way.  He  attempted 
obstinately  to  crush  that  which  was  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  to  compel  them  by  his  commands  to 
adhere  to  the  traditional  forms.  This  led  him  to  institute  his 
cruel  persecution;  which,  however,  was  not  so  terrible  as  we 
usually  imagine.  Dodwell  is  right  in  observing,  that  it  was 
hardly  a  shadow  of  what  Alba  did  in  the  Netherlands.  But 
it  was,  at  all  events,  an  effort  to  turn  or  to  stay  the  stream  of 
opinion :  when  a  people  however  is  earnestly  bent  upon  a  thing 
the  tendency  cannot  be  stopped :  extirpation  or  slavery  alone 
can  stop  its  progress. 

Diocletian's  reign  lasted  twenty  years,  from  A.D.  285  to  305. 
Maximian  was  proclaimed  in  A.D.  286.  On  the  first  of  May, 
A.D.  305,  Diocletian,  through  his  paramount  influence,  pre- 
vailed upon  Maximian  to  resign  together  with  himself  the 
dignity  of  Augustus,  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  succession 
regulated  according  to  his  plan.  But  the  results  were  similar 
to  those  which  we  have  seen  for  the  last  forty  years  in  Europe, 
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■\vlierc  constitutions  have  been  drawn  up  which,  when  applied 
to  lite  and  actual  circuinstanccp,  produced  rcsidts  far  different 
iVoin  those  which  had  been  anticipated.  Galerius  and  Con- 
stantiu?,  botli  lUyrians,  had  been  appointed  Caesars  in  a.d. 
292,  the  former  for  the  East,  the  latter  for  the  West.  Galerius 
had  been  a  common  Illynan  soldier,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Arinentarlus,  from  his  having  at  one  time  been  a  cow-herd. 
Constantius^  was  a  man  of  noble  birth;  his  father  was  a  man 
of  rank  in  the  diocese  of  Illyricum,  and  his  mother  a  niece  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  Gothicus.  Constantius  was  a  man  of  refined 
education,  manners,  and  sentiment,  and  altogether  very  differ- 
ent from  Galerius.  Both,  however,  were  distinguished  generals, 
though  Galerius  was  rough  and  daring,  while  Constantius  was 
distinguished  by  wisdom  and  foresight. 

The  resignation  of  sovereign  power  by  Diocletian  and 
]\Iaximian  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  system  which 
the  former  had  set  on  foot.  Constantius  and  Galerius  now 
succeeded  as  Augusti,  and  the  places  of  the  Caesars  became 
vacant.  The  Augusti  might  reside  wherever  they  pleased ; 
they  were  not  bound  cither  to  Rome,  to  Milan,  or  to 
Kicomedia.  Constantius  therefore  remained  in  his  court  at 
Treves;  and  in  his  place  a  Caesar  was  to  be  appointed  to 
conduct  the  government  of  Italy  and  Africa.  Galerius, 
without  consulting  his  colleague,  appointed  the  two  Caesars, 
the  men  whom  die  selected  for  that  dignity  being  both  na- 
tives of  Jllyricum,  Avhere  the  Latin  language  was  spoken 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  IMaximinus  Daza,  his  nephew, 
a  common  soldier,  was  made  Caesar  of  the  East,  Syria  and 
Egypt  being  assigned  to  him.  The  Caesar  of  the  West 
was  Flavins  Severus,  whose  authority  extended  over  Italy 
and  Africa.  Galerius  remained  at  Nicomedia,  and  reserved 
for  himself  Greece,  Illyricum,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  con- 
tinued the  persecution  of  the  Christians  with  greater  fury 
than  Diocletian;  but  he  too  could  effect  nothing,  and  was 
in  the  end  obliged  to  give  way. 

Diocletian  and  Cons lan tins  did  not  interfere  with  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  aged  IVIaximlan  resolved  to  oppose  them. 
He  Avcnt  from   Lucania   to    Rome,   resumed  his  dio'nlty    as 

*  His  surname  of  Chlonis  occurs  only  in  tlic  Byzantine  writers,  and  is  neither 
mentioned  by  earlier  ^Titers,  nor  does  it  appear  on  any  coins.  Nobody  knows 
the  origin  of  it.  —  N. 
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Augustus,  and  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  proclaim  his  son 
Maxentius  as  Caesar,  instead  of  Severus.  Constantius  died 
soon  after  these  occurrences  in  A.D.  306.  at  York;  and  the 
legions  proclaimed  his  son  Constantine  (the  Great)  Augustus. 
Galerius,  out  of  jealousy,  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  such, 
treated  him  only  as  Caesar  and  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life ; 
raised  Severus  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  instigated  him 
against  Maxim i an  and  JMaxentius.  Severus,  however,  died 
while  attempting  to  invade  Italy. 

Constantine  for  the  present  brooked  the  degradation;  he 
was  the  son  of  Constantius  by  his  first  and  legitimate  wife  He- 
lena, a  woman  of  low  birth,  and  a  native  of  Roussillon,  on  the 
frontier  between  France  and  Spain.  Diocletian  had  required 
Constantius  and  Galerius,  on  their  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Caesars, 
to  divorce  their  wives,  and  to  marry  ladies  of  the  families  of  the 
Augusti.  Constantius  accordingly  married  Theodora,  a  step- 
daughter of  Maximian,  and  Galerius  Valeria,  a  daughter  of  Dio- 
cletian. At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  a.d,  306,  Constantine 
was  thirty-two  years  old.  He  was  a  truly  distinguished  man,  and 
had  acquired  great  reputation  under  Diocletian,  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  whole  Roman  world  was  drawn  towards  him. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  extensive  literary  acquirements,  like  some 
of  his  predecessors,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  anything  but 
a  rude  barbarian;  he  spoke  Latin  and  Greek  without  being  a 
learned  man. 


LECTURE  CXXX. 

While  Constantine  did  not  interfere  with  what  was  golnp-  on 
in  the  south,  and  was  satisfied  with  establishing  his  power  in 
the  three  western  provinces,  Galerius  undertook  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Severus  upon  JMaxentius,  and  advanced  with  an  army 
into  Italy  as  far  as  Narni.  But  he  found  himself  so  completely 
surrounded  by  the  forces  of  the  aged  Maximian,  met  with  so 
little  support,  and  his  army  was  so  small,  that  he  had  no  choice 
but  to  retreat.  A  peace  was  then  brought  about,  the  terms  of 
which  are  not  known.  After  the  death  of  Severus,  Galerius 
had  given  Illyricum  to  C.Valerius  Licinius,  on  whom  he  also 
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conferred  the  title  of  Augustus;  the  East  was  assigned  to  Max- 
iminus  Daza,  and  Constantino  likewise  was  now  recognised  as 
Au"-u?tu.s.     The  Komau  world  thus  liad  six  Augu^5ti  and  no 

O  ... 

Caesars;  but  peace  did  not  exist,  and  the  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  Diocletian  had  led  to  nothing. 

Maximiiin  had  given  his  dauglitcr  Fausta  in  maningc  to 
Constantino,  who  divorced  his  first  wife  Minervina.  J)ut  the 
marrino-e  with  Fausta  contributed  little  towards  a  good  under- 
standino-.  Hostilities  however  broke  out  first  between  Maximian 
and  his  son  Maxentius,  a  man  like  Caracalla,  who,  besides  many 
other  vices,  had  an  inclination  to  brutality  and  personal  tyranny, 
and  was  devoid  of  any  kindly  or  indulgent  feeling,  even  to- 
wards his  father.  The  claim  of  iMaximian  to  conduct  the  afl^iirs 
of  the  state  was  met  by  the  son's  demand  that  lie  should  rei^ign 
all  power  and  retire  to  a  private  station.  The  praetorians,  who 
had  been  raised  by  Maxentius  from  the  obscurity  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown  l)y  the  regulations  of  Diocletian,  now 
formed  a  party,  which  supported  Maxentius,  and  joined  him  in 
his  demand  that  j\Iaximian  should  withdraw  from  public  life. 
Maximian  accordingly  left  Rome  and  went  to  Constantlne,  his 
son-in-law,  in  Gaul.  He  was  received  there  with  friendship, 
but  cither  because  he  formed  hostile  plans  against  Constantlne 
— which  is  not  at  all  improbable — or  for  some  other  reason, 
Constantlne  became  his  enemy,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
himself  against  any  attacks  on  his  part.  Maximian,  wlio  could 
not  maintain  himself  at  Aries,  fled  to  Marseilles.  There  he 
was  besieged  by  Constantino,  and  sacrificed  by  his  troops.  He 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  who  at  first  quieted  him 
with  kind  promises,  but  soon  afterwards  put  him  to  death,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  had  formed  a  fresh  conspiracy. 

Shortly  after  these  occurrences  Galerlus  died,  and  a  war  then 
broke  out  between  Constantino  and  Maxentius,  which  is  me- 
morable on  account  of  its  great  results  in  history  and  also  on 
account  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantino,  still  extant,  and 
Raphael's  painting  of  the  battle.  j\Lixentius  ruled  over  Italy 
as  a  tyrant,  and  the  oppression  of  the  people  was  increasing, 
as  had  been  the  case  ever  since  the  time  when  the  empire  was 
divided  among  many  emperors,  Avho  were  often  at  war  with 
one  another.  That  country  had  formerly  been  exempt  from 
the  land-tax,  and  paid  only  indirect  taxes  and  a  tax  on  in- 
heritances.    But  ^laxentius,  although  he  possessed  the  wealthy 
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province  of  Africa,  yet  did  not  think  liis  revenue  large  enough, 
and  intended  to  impose  upon  Italy  a  land  and  poll  tax.     The 
people,  unwiUing  to  bear  such  a  heavy  burden,  called  in  Con- 
stantiue  to  assist  theui  in  resisting  those  measures.    Constantine 
advanced  with  a  considerable  army;  crossed  mount  Ccnis,  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Maxentius  near  Turin,  and  then  directed 
his  march  towards  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Verona.     He 
besieged  the  place,  defeated  the  army  which  was  sent  to  its 
relief,  and  led  his  troops  towards  Rome  along  the  Flaminian 
road.     Llaxentius  met  him  near  Ponte  ]\Iollo,  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  ancient  Colline  gate.     There  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  whole  army  of  ]\Iaxentius  was 
routed :  Maxentius  himself  perished  in  the  Tiber. 

Constantine  took  possession  of  Eome  amid  the  joyous  shouts 
_of  the  people,  and  remained  in  Italy  for  some  time.  But  a  war 
soon  broke  out  in  the  East  between  Licinius  and  Maximinus: 
the  former  had  the  European  portions  of  Galcrius'  empire,  the 
latter  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  Egypt.  A  battle  was  fought 
near  Ileraclea  in  Thrace,  which  was  gained  by  Licinius,  though 
his  army  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  his  opponent.  Maxi- 
minus fled  to  Tarsus,  where  he  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
was  sentenced  to  death. 

Of  the  six  emperors  two  only,  Constantine  in  the  West,  and 
Licinius  in  the  East,  were  now  surviving,  and  between  them 
the  empire  was  divided.     But  although  Licinius  had  married 
Constantia,   a  sister  of  Constantine,   peace  did  not  long  last 
between  them.     A  war  broke  out  in  a.D.  314,  in  which  Con- 
stantine conquered  his  enemy  in  two  battles,  near  Cibalis,  and 
in  the  plain  of  Mardia.     Licinius  now  sued  for  peace,  which 
he  obtained  on  condition  of  giving  up  Illyricum,  Greece,  and 
Macedonia,   so  that  henceforth  his  empire  embraced  Thrace, 
Asia  Minor,   Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and   Egypt.     This   eastern 
empire  was  of  such  an  extent,  and  had,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances,   such    great   internal   resources,    as  no  European 
monarchy  can  boast  of    The  peace  lasted  for  nearly  nine  years, 
after  which  a  fresh  war  commenced,  A.D.  323.     This  war  was 
the  first  since  the  battle  of  Actium  in  which  the  Roman  sove- 
reio-ns  had  a  great  navy  at  their  command,  for  both  Constantine 
and  Licinius  had  large  fleets.     That  of  Constantine  was  under 
the  command  of  Crispus,    his   first-born   son  by   Minervina. 
The   first   encounter    between    the   rival   emperors   was   the 
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great  battle  of  Adiianoplc,  in  wliieli  Constantine  gained  the 
victory  by  the  superiority  of  his  western  troops  over  those  of 
the  East.  Crispus  conquered  the  fleet  of  Licinius,  entered  Asia, 
and  there  gained  a  second  victory  over  the  reserve  of  Li- 
cinius in  the  neiglibourliood  of  Scutari.  Licinius  fled  to 
Cilicia  and  there  capitulated.  Constantino  promised  that  his 
lite  sliould  be  saved,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept:  Licinius 
was  put  to  death,  and  even  his  son,  a  harmless  and  promi.sing 
boy,  was  executed.  These  are  the  first  instances  of  Con- 
stantine's  cruelty,  of  which  no  traces  had  appeared  before. 

In  the  year  a.d.  324  the  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces 
were  recovered  by  the  defeat  of  Licinius;  and  the  outward 
unity  of  the  Roman  empire  was  restored.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  is  not  rich  in  events,  and  we 
hear  of  hostilities  only  against  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians. 
The  latter  appear  to  have  then  occupied  the  country  from  the 
Tlieiss  as  far  as  Moravia,  the  Goths  ruled  over  Dacia.  The 
dominion  of  the  Sarmatians  embraced  several  German  tribes, 
which  they  had  subdued.  At  a  time  of  great  danger  arms  had 
been  restored  to  these  Germans,  but  they  afterwards  availed 
tliemsclves  of  the  opportunity  to  recover  their  independence. 
The  Sarmatians  were  thus  ol^ligcd  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
Romans.  Constantine  distributed  the  Germans  in  various  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  under  the  name  of  the  Limigantes,  and 
if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  Ausoniiis  in  his  "  Mosclla," 
many  of  them  received  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  ^loselle. 
We  may  safely  suppose  that  Constantine,  like  Diocletian,  was 
master  of  the  world  from  the  wall  in  Scotland  to  Kurdistan 
and  to  mount  Atlas  in  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  dishonesties 
of  the  pagan  writers  towards  the  Christians  that  they  do  not 
mention  the  fact,  that  even  Aurclian  had  ceded  a  large 
territory  to  the  barbarians;  in  like  manner  they  forgot  what 
their  favourite  Diocletian  had  done.  This  is  the  dishonesty 
which  we  always  meet  with  in  factions,  where  no  party  is  ever 
strictly  true  in  its  statements. 

The  recovery  of  the  empire,  which  had  commenced  imder 
Diocletian,  proceeded  under  Constantine  and  his  sons,  and 
there  were  only  two  circumstances  that  weighed  heavily  on 
the  people  and  were  a  clog  to  the  progress  of  returning  pros- 
perity, viz.  the  system  of  taxation,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Diocletian,  and  was  completed   by  Constantine,  and  the 
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system  of  the  indictiones.  Every  province  was  rated  at  a 
fixed  tax,  which  was  distribvited  among  the  capita  of  the 
province.  This  tax  was  levied  according  to  an  arbitrary 
vakiation.  It  often  happened  that  several  shares  fell  upon 
one  caput,  and  on  the  other  hand  several  capita  had  sometimes 
to  bear  only  one  share.  Wliat  the  amount  for  each  caput  was 
is  not  known,  and  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  tax  was  ex- 
tremely heavy,  but  the  state  could  not  do  without  it.  To 
this  land  and  poll-tax  several  others  were  added  ^  They 
became  more  and  more  oppressive,  as  the  expense  of  the  armies 
became  greater^  owing  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
system  of  hiring  mercenaries;  and  the  money  thus  went  to 
the  barbarians.  The  value  of  all  kinds  of  produce  had 
evidenlly  declined. 

The  thorough  change  of  the  coinage,  which  appears  about 
this  period,  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be  attributed  to 
Constantine.  In  the  earliest  times  the  Romans  had  only 
copper  coins,  but  afterwards  silver  also  was  introduced.  In 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  state  was  in 
great  difficulty,  bad  silver  coins  had  been  issued,  as  in  Prussia 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  years'  war.  The  gold  coins  remained 
unaltered.  The  state  seems  to  have  made  its  payments  in 
bad  silver,  and  to  have  required  its  subjects  to  pay  gold  in 
proportion  to  the  old  good  silver  coin.  In  the  period  of 
Constantine  we  hear  chiefly  of  aurei ;  sesterces  are  no  longer 
mentioned.  Aurei  had  in  the  earlier  times  been  chiefly  used 
for  the  soldiers'  pay,  but  are  mentioned  only  rarely.  The 
extreme  badness  of  the  silver  money,  of  which  all  the  col- 
lections of  coins  in  Europe  contain  numerous  specimens — during 
the  period  from  Valerian  to  Probus  we  find  nothing  but  bad 
silver — induced  persons  to  forge  it  in  great  cpiantities  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  as  might  easily  be  conceived^. 
This  system  of  issuing  bad  silver  coinage  accounts  for  the 
otherwise  very  singular  event  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  viz., 
the  insurrection  of  the  coiners  (jnonetarii)  at  Eome,  which 
was  headed  by  Felicissiraus,  the  master  of  the  mint  {rationalis'^). 

'  Savigny's  Essay  Ueber  die  JRomische  Stemrverfassung  is  excellent,  although 
the  subject  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  examined. — N.  See  above  Led.  cxx. 
p.  238,  notes. 

^  Many  matrices  and  whole  apparatuses  of  false  coiners  have  been  discovered 
in  France,  and  all  of  them  belong  to  this  period.  —  N. 

^  Vospiscus,  Aurelian,  38. 
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Aurellan  Is  said  to  have  attempted  to  re-introduce  good  money; 
but  the  master  of  tlic  mint  seems  to  liavc  made  his  profit  out 
of  the  bad  money,  like  Itzii^  and  otliers,  during  the  Seven 
years'  war.  Constantino  changed  the  aureus  so  as  to  make  it 
lighter,  whereby  he  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  those  who 
had  to  pay  taxes:  if  he  reduced  it  from  45  to  72  to  the  pound, 
it  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  debtors  and  tax-payers. 

If  we  examine  the  legislation  of  Constantino  with  an  un- 
biassed mind,  we  must  acknowhjdge  that  there  are  not  a  few 
among  his  laws  which  were  very  judicious  and  beneficial,  though 
there  are  some  also  which  must  have  been  injurious.  Among 
those  who  have  written  upon  the  history  of  Constantine,  some 
are  fanatic  panegyrists,  others  are  just  as  fanatic  detractors;  there 
are  but  very  few  who  treat  him  with  fairness.  Gibbon  judges 
of  him  with  great  impartiality,  although  he  dislikes  him.  The 
exaggerated  praise  of  oriental  writers  is  quite  unbearable,  and 
makes  one  almost  inclined  to  side  with  the  opposite  party.  I 
cannot  blame  him  very  much  for  his  wars  against  Maxentius 
and  Licinius,  because  in  their  case  he  delivered  the  Avorld  from 
cruel  and  evil  rulers.  The  murder  of  Licinius  and  that  of  his 
own  son  Crispus,  however,  are  deeds  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
justify;  but  we  must  not  be  severer  towards  Constantine  than 
towards  others.  Many  judge  of  him  by  too  high  a  standard, 
because  they  look  ujion  him  as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  regard 
him  in  that  li<>-ht.  His  religion  must  have  been  a  stranire 
compound  indeed,  something  like  the  amulet  which  I  described 
to  you  some  time  ago.*  The  man  who  had  on  his  coins  the 
inscription  Sol  invidus,  who  Avorshipped  pagan  divinities,  con- 
sulted the  haj-uspices,  indulged  in  a  number  of  pagan  supersti- 
tions, and,  on  the  other  hand,  built  churches,  shut  up  pagan 
temples,  and  presided  at  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been 
a  repulsive  phenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a  Christian. 
He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  baptised  till  the  last  moments 
of  his  life;  those  who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing.  He  was  a  siiperstitioiis  man,  and  mixed  up 
his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of  absurd  superstitions  and 
opinions.  When  therefore  certain  oriental  writers  call  him 
<Va7r6aToXo9,  they  use  words  "without  reflection.  To  speak  of 
him  lis  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  word. 

In  some  respects  Constantine  was  not  bad.      lu  many  features 
*  See  :ilir»vc,  p.  2G6,  uoto  1-L 
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of  his  character  he  resembled  Hadrian,  but  he  did  not  possess 
Hadrian's  learning,  for  Constantine  had  received  a  very  poor 
education,  and  was  wholly  deficient  in  literary  culture.  The 
resemblance  between  those  two  emperors  becomes  more  apparent 
in  the  irritability  of  their  later  years,  which  led  them  to  cruel 
measures  and  actions.  Every  one  knows  the  miserable  death 
of  Constantine's  son  Crispvis,  who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola, 
and  then  put  to  death.  If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy 
of  this  event,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  When  I  read  of  so  many 
insurrections  of  sons  against  their  fathers,  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  nothing  hnprobable  in  supposing  that  Crispus,  who  was 
Caesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  his  father 
refused  him,  might  have  thought:  "  Well,  if  I  do  not  make 
anything  of  myself,  my  father  will  not,  for  he  Avill  certainly 
prefer  the  sons  of  Fausta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated 
woman."  Such  a  thought,  if  it  did  occur  to  Crispus,  must  have 
stung  him  to  the  quick,  and  might  easily  have  driven  him  into 
a  conspiracy  against  his  father.  That  a  father  should  order 
his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly  repulsive  to  our 
feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  inconsiderate  to  assert  that  Crispus 
was  innocent.  It  appears  to  me  highly  probable  that  Con- 
stantine himself  was  quite  convinced  of  his  son's  guilt :  I  infer 
this  from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  step-brothers  of  Crispus, 
whom  he  always  treated  with  the  highest  respect;  his  unity 
and  harmony  with  his  sons  are  in  fact  truly  exemplary.  It  is 
related  that  Fausta  was  suffocated  by  Constantine's  command, 
by  the  steam  of  a  bath,  but  Gibbon'''  has  raised  some  weighty 
doubts  about  this  incredible  and  unaccountable  act,  for  Fausta 
is  said  to  have  been  alive  after  Constantine's  death:  in  our 
accounts  she  is  described  as  a  second  Phaedra.  I  cannot  there- 
fore attach  any  importance  to  the  story. 

In  the  meantime  Constantine  had  founded  a  new  Rome  at 
Constantinople,  in  a  most  excellent  situation.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  end  of  his  life  he  went  back  to  the  system  of 
Diocletian,  and  divided  the  empire  among  his  three  sons, 
Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.  Constantine  obtained 
tlie  praefecture  of  Gaul,  Constans  that  of  Italy  and  Illyricuni, 
and  Constantius  the  praefecture  of  the  East.  With  his  step- 
brothers, Constantius,  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  he  lived  in 
''  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  18. 
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exemplary  harmony.  The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Julius  Con- 
stantino were  yet  too  young  to  have  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment; Dalmatius  had  two  sons,  Ilannlbalianus  and  Dalniatius, 
who  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesars;  his  third  brother  Ilau- 
nibalianus  had  died  without  issue.  Constantino  carried  these 
r--gulations  into  effect  before  his  death,  and  honest  as  were  his 
intentions  in  thus  dividing  the  empire  among  his  three  sons 
and  those  of  Dalmatius,  the  results  of  that  measure  were  most 
unfortunate;  but  such  is  human  foresight!  He  died  in  A.i). 
337,  not  in  his  beloved  city  of  Constantinople,  which  he  had 
finished  in  A.D.  327,  but  at  his  country  residence,  in  a  healthy 
and  pleasant  district  near  Nicomedia. 
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People  seem  to  think  it  unaccountable  that  Constantine  also 
appointed  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus:  he  certainly  did  not 
do  so  because  they  had  any  claims  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  order  that,  if  disputes  should  arise  among  his 
sons,  they  might  be  able  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  one, 
so  that  at  any  rate  his  family  might  maintain  itself  on  the 
throne.  His  wish,  however,  to  promote  concord  was  not 
realised.  The  causes  of  the  insurrection  which  soon  broke 
out  are  not  clear,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  happened  that  the 
regulations  of  his  will  were  not  observed.  The  accounts  which 
we  have  of  these  affairs  may  be  partially  true  but  they  have 
an  apocryphal  character.  It  is  equally  obscure  how  far  Con- 
stantius  was  guilty:  both  pagans  and  orthodox  Christians 
united  in  their  hatred  of  him,  and  for  this  reason  he  perhaps 
appears  to  us  worse  than  he  really  was;  in  short,  a  military 
insurrection  broke  out  at  Constantinople,  the  will  of  Con- 
stantine was  declared  a  forgery,  the  brothers  of  Constantine 
and  the  two  princes  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus  were  mur- 
dered, and  with  them  the  praefcct  of  the  praetorians,  Ablavius, 
besides  many  other  friends  of  Constantine.  A  division  of 
the  empire  was  now  made  of  the  kind  which  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  times  of  Aurelian  and  Diocletian :  Constantine  the 
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eldest  brother,  who  was  then  twenty-one  years  old,  obtained 
the  West,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain;  Constans,  twenty  years 
old,  received  the  praefectiire  of  Italy  with  lllyricura;  and 
Constantius,  wlio  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  the  prae feature 
of  the  East.  Constantius  soon  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  which  lasted  from  A.D.  337  to  361,  and 
was  unsuccessful  from  beginning  to  end.  After  a  short  time, 
Constantino  and  Constans  likewise  became  involved  in  a  war, 
Constantino  requiring  Constans  to  give  up  Africa  in  order  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  their  power,  because  Constans 
possessed  Illyricum  and  Dalinatia.  Constantino  (called  Junior 
on  coins)  who  seems  to  have  had  Raetia  and  Noricum,  also 
invaded  the  empire  of  Constans  from  the  frontiers  of  Noricum, 
but  immediately  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  and  lost  his  life; 
Constans  now  took  possession  of  the  West,  for  which  Constan- 
tius may  have  received  a  trifling  compensation  in  Illyricum. 
Constans  enjoyed  his  triumph  for  a  few  years,  at  the  close  of 
which  vengeance  was  taken  iipon  him  for  it.  He  was  an 
unworthy  prince;  and  of  the  three  brothers,  Constantius  seems 
to  have  been  the  least  objectionable,  although  he  too  was  not 
good  for  much;  he  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  his 
cuhiculnrii  and  eunuchs;  for  in  accordance  with  the  Persian 
custom,  eunuchs  occupied  the  first  places  at  his  court.  Constans 
was  an  immoral  and  tyrannical  man,  and  his  conduct  had 
excited  great  exasperation  in  Gaul  where  he  resided.  There 
was  in  that  country  a  general,  named  Magnentius,  of  barbarian 
origin,  who  was  so  rude  and  ignorant,  that  he  could  probably 
neither  read  nor  write.  Such  a  person  could  not  possibly  have 
become  a  general  during  the  second  century;  and  this  fact 
proves  the  complete  state  of  barbarism  into  which  every  thing 
had  sunk  at  that  time.  This  Magnentius  revolted  at  Autun : 
Constans  took  to  flight,  endeavouring  to  reach  the  sea,  in 
order  to  embark  for  Africa;  but  he  was  overtaken  and  cut 
down  by  the  horsemen  of  Magnentius  at  Illiberis  (also  called 
Helena)  in  Kousillon.  Vetranio,  another  general  in  Illyricum, 
rose  ao-ainst  ]\Iao-nentius,  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Constantius,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  induced  him  to 
come  to  an  interview,  at  which  he  was  obliged  to  lay  his 
diadem  at  the  feet  of  Constantius,  so  that  the  latter  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers.  On  this  occasion  Constantius 
shewed  no    cruelty.     He   then   marched   against  Magnentius 
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anA,  near  Mursa  the  modern  Essek  in  Slavonia,  gained  a 
victory  over  an  army  much  superior  in  number  to  his  own. 
Constantius  appears  to  have  acted  very  skilfully  in  that  batth', 
after  which  Magnentius  fled  to  Italy;  but  there  all  the  people 
zealously  took  up  the  cause  of  Constantius;  and  after  Mag- 
ncntius  had  lost  another  battle  in  Gaul,  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  make  away  with  himself.  Constantius  was  now 
again  sole  emperor. 

Meantime  affairs  in  the  East  had  become  very  much  worse : 
of  nine  great  battles   in  tiie  war  against  the  Persians,  eight 
were  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  Romans,  the  only  one  in 
which   they   were    tolerably  successful   being  that  fought   at 
night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siugara,  but  the  attack  upon 
the  hostile  camp  did  not  succeed.     Constantius  gave  to  his 
cousin    Gallus   the   name   of  Constantius,  together    with    the 
dignity    of    Caesar ;    he    probably    thought    of  adopting    the 
children  of  his  uncle  as  he  himself  had  no  issue.     Julian  and 
Gallus,  the  sons  of  Julius  Constans,  had  by  a  lucky  accident 
been  safely  carried  to  Constantinople,  during  the  general  con- 
fusion after  Constantine's  death ;  Julian  was  six  years  old,  and 
his  brother  twelve,  when  their  fiither  was  murdered :   the  fact 
that  Constantius  had  no  cliildren  had  saved  their  lives.     They 
were  removed  from  the  court  and  kept  as  prisoners  in  a  castle 
of  the  ancient  Cappadocian  kings  near  Cacsarea;   they  Avcre 
not    allowed    to    pass    the  boundaries    of   the    district,     but 
received  a  careful  education,  which  in  the  case  of  Juhan  proved 
to   be  seed  sown  in  a  most   fertile  soil,   but   Gallus  had  no 
inclination  whatever  for  study.     In  this   manner   they  lived 
until  Constantius  set  out  for  the  war  against  ^lagnentius,  in 
which  he  was  occupied  for  two  yeare:  he  then  called  forth 
Gallus,  whom  he  seems  to  have  adopted,  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar,  and  gave  him  the  command  in  the  East  when 
Sapor  was  carrying   on   the  war  sluggishly,   being  probably 
occupied  on  the   Indian   frontier  and  on   the  Oxus.     Gallus 
made  very  bad  use  of  his  advantageous  position;  he  and  his 
wife  Constantina,  a  daughter  of  the  great  Constantino,  were 
equally  rough  and  cruel,  and  the   East  suffered  severely  from 
their  misfrovcrnment.     AVhen    Constantius    had    finished   the 
Avar  in  the   West,  complaints  were  brought  before  him  from 
the   East.     Gallus  had   murdered  two   commissioners  of  the 
emperor  who  had  been  sent  to  watch  him.     This  act  called 
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for  punisliment.  He  was  invited  to  Constantinople,  whither 
he  proceeded  without  suspecting  the  danger  that  threatened 
him.  In  Thrace  he  was  separated  from  his  legions,  which 
were  in  the  meantime  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Constantius.  Gallus  was  then  arrested  and  brought  to  trial ; 
and  as  he  was  not  able  to  justify  himself  he  was  executed  at 
Pola,  where  Crispus  also  had  perished. 

The  emperor  now (355)  summoned  to  his  court  Julian,  who  is 
called  by  Christian  writers  the  apostate  (Trapa/Sar?/?),  while  the 
few  pagan  authors,  who  lived  at  a  later  period,  Eunapius,  Zos- 
simus,  and  Libanius,  speak  of  him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  cannot  praise  him  sufficiently.     He  was  then  twenty-four 
years  old.  Constantius  declared  him  Caesar;  but  Julian  went  to 
court  with  a  heavy  heart,  expecting  to  be  put  to  death.   He  was 
kindly   received    however;    and    the    Empress    Eusebia    even 
became  his  protectress.     They  married   him   to  the  princess 
Helena    who  was  probably  much    older  than  he.      He    had 
been  set  at  liberty  some  time  before,  and  been  allowed    to 
reside  in  Ionia  and  at  Athens,  the  place  after  which  his  heart 
had  always  been  longing.     He  was  a  thorough  Greek,  having 
always  lived   in  Hellcnised  countries,,  so  that  Greek   was  his 
mother  tono-ue,  in  which  he  thou2;ht  and  felt,  whereas  Latin 
was  to  him  a  foreign  language.     Constantius  appointed  him 
governor    of  Gaul,    the    condition    of  which    he  himself  had 
rendered  extremely  deplorable;  for  in  the  war  against  Mag- 
nentius,  he  had,  by  way  of  making  a  diversion,  given  up  the 
country  to  the  Alemannians  and  Franks.     Those  tribes  had 
made    fearful    use   of  this    opportunity:     Cologne,    Mayence, 
Treves,  Tongres  and  all  the  towns  in  Roman  Germany  were 
devastated  and  burnt  down;  and  the  whole  country  fell  into  a 
state  of  desolation  from  which  it  did  not  recover.     The  Franks 
already  occupied  the  northern  parts  of  Brabant,  the  Aleman- 
nians were  settled  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Roman 
limes  was  completely  lost.     Although  the  forces    under    the 
command  of  Julian  were  very  insufficient   to  liberate   Gaul 
from  these  enemies,  yet  he  performed  his. task  extremely  well. 
The  discipline  of  the  Romans  was  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and 
the  soldiers  looked  upon  their  enemies  as  personally  superior 
to   themselves.     The  intrigues  at  the   court,  too,  though  per- 
haps without  any  fault    of   Constantius,    tended  to  frustrate 
Julian's  undertaking.     With  the  title  of  Caesar,  he  made  five 
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campaigns  against  the  Germans,  gained  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Franks  and  Aleniannians,  and  repeatedly  crossed  tlie 
Khine,  but  never  penetrated  far  into  Germany.  At  the  end 
oi'  the  war,  he  had  recovered  the  limes,  from  Helvetia  to  the 
Lower  Rhine;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Franks  in 
Belgium.  They  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  Kome,  and  fur- 
nished troops  for  whicli  they  were  paid  by  the  empire. 

After  these  brilliant  successes,  by  which  Julian  liad  gained 
the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  and  provincials,  the  intrigues 
at  the  court  were  revived  against  him:  it  was  intended  to 
take  from  him  the  most  important  part  of  his  army,  the 
soldiers  composing  which  were  to  be  directed  to  march  towards 
the  East.  But  they  had  become  domiciled  in  the  province, 
and  had  formed  family  connections  there;  for  on  the  wliole 
the  armies  rarely  changed  their  stations:  hence  when  they 
were  ordered  to  march  they  were  seized  with  despair,  and, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Julian  and  his  followers,  in- 
fluenced by  this  feeling,  they  renounced  Constantius,  and 
proclaimed  Julian  emperor.  Kow,  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  the  movement  may  have  originated  with  the  soldiers,  the 
contrary  at  least  is  not  stated  anywhere;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  was  so  excessively  conscientious  as  he  himself  pretends 
to  have  been,  especially  as,  notwithstanding  his  other  great 
qualities,  Julian  was  very  ostentatious.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  made  overtures  to  Constantius,  and  wanted  to  be  his 
colleasfue  as  Augustus.  Constantius  was  foolish  enough  not  to 
accept  the  proposal,  although  he  had  no  children ;  but  preferred 
ennfafTino-  in  a  civil  war,  while  Sapor  had  already  taken 
Sinf^ara  and  Amida,  and  was  threatening  the  whole  of  tlic 
Eastern  empire.  Blood  woxild  have  been  shed,  had  not  the 
opportune  death  of  Constantius  prevented  it.  He  often 
resided  with  his  court  at  Antioch:  and  while  he  was  following 
his  army  on  the  march  from  that  city  to  Constantinople, 
he  died  in  Cilicia,  before  he  encountered  the  approaching 
army  of  Julian.  The  reign  of  Constantius  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  Arian  persecution  of  the  homoousii  and  the 
orthodox  party,  especially  of  the  great  bishop,  Athanasius,who, 
on  that  occasion,  shewed  extraordinary  strength  of  character, 
and  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  minds  of  a  large 
population.  The  details  of  these  events  may  be  read  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history   of  the  truth-loving  Abbe  Fleury.     llis 
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reio-n  is  also  remarkable  for  tlie  Arian  council  of  Rimini, 
which  was  directed  against  the  council  of  Kice  ;  but  other 
councils,  especially  under  Julian,  soon  overturned  its  decisions. 


LECTURE  CXXXII. 

The  name  of  Julian  will  ever  be  memorable.  He  has  some- 
times been  immensely  overrated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
undeservedly  depreciated.  Distinguished  men  of  very  different 
characters  have^,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  been  occupied  with 
Julian's  history  :  the  first  was  Gibbon,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  anti-christian  sentiments,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  mis- 
guided, but  clearly  perceived  Jidian's  weaknesses.  Next 
came  Eckhel,  who,  in  his  work  on  coins,  shews  such  candour 
of  judgment,  that  I  can  with  confidence  refer  you  to  him. 
The  last  is  Neander,  whose  treatise  on  Julian  is  excellent. 

Julian  was  a  man  of  extre  ordinary  mind,  as  every  one  must 
feel  who  reads  his  writings.  He  was  a  true  Attic,  and  since  the 
time  of  Dion  Chrysostomus,  Greece  had  not  produced  such  an 
elegant  author;  he  stands  far  above  Libanius.  He  was  unques- 
tionably a  distinguished  general,  and  a  humane  and  fatherly 
governor  of  Gaul.  His  ability  was  also  shewn  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  protracted  his  campaigns  against  Constantius,  while 
he  continued  to  fight  against  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  open  rupture  between  himself  and  his  rival.  His  moral 
character  was  of  the  highest  purity  ;  he  entirely  subdued  any 
sensual  disposition  ;  and  his  only  happiness  was  to  live  in  the 
world  of  thought.  We  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  his 
attempt  to  restore  the  pagan  religion  was  a  senseless  underta- 
king, even  irrespectively  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
pagan  religion,  in  its  truth,  that  is  its  popular  belief,  had  long 
since  become  extinct.  New  Platonism,  which  properly  aimed 
at  monotheism,  and  was  artificially  decked  out  with  oriental 
demonology  and  theology,  with  theurgy  and  theumaturgy,  had 
taken  its  place  :  the  ancient  mythological  fables  were  allego- 
rised ;  people  saw  in  Homer  and  the  other  ancient  writers 
every  thing  except  what  the  Greeks  themselves  had  seen  m 
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thcin.  Had  paganism  t^LiU  liu<l  a  living  tradition,  it  might 
have  been  able  to  struggle  Ibr  existence  :  but  this  was  now 
impossible.  This  artificial  system,  partly  adopted  from  Chris- 
tianity Itself,  was  at  best  good  for  a  few  philosophers;  with 
the  exception  of  Julian,  his  advisers,  and  court  pliilosophers, 
there  were  perhaps  not  five  hundred,  or  at  the  utmost  one 
thousand  persons,  who  embraced  it.  In  the  provinces  moreover, 
the  emperor  had  many  negative  followers,  who  only  opposed 
Christianity  without  believing  in  the  rival  doctrines.  Julian's 
undertaking  was  thus  a  truly  counter-revolutionary  attempt  : 
he  wished  to  introduce  into  paganism  a  hierarchy,  to  institute 
a  new  paganism  which  was  more  akin  to  Gnosticism  than  to 
Hellenism  :  to  the  latter  in  fact,  it  was  diametrically  opposed. 
The  impossibility  of  carrying  this  plan  into  effect,  led  Julian 
to  commit  acts  of  tyranny  and  fraud  ;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
unable  to  succeed.  Christianity,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  anything  like  the  majority  of  the  population,  but 
it  had  taken  firm  root. 

Prudentius's^  verses  on  Julian,  contain  the  most  excellent 
sentiments,  and  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  both  their 
author  and  their  subject. 

Uuctor  fortissimus  annis, 

Conditor  et  legum  celebcmmus,  ore  inanuiiue 

Consultor  patriae  ; 

Perfidus  ille  Deo,  scd  non  ct  perfdus  orbi. 

The  utter   perversity  of  this  undertaking  was  clearly  the 
source  of  Julian's  follies  and  tyranny;  otherwise  he  was  mild 
and  indulgent.     The  late  Count  Stolberg  was  of  opinion  that 
the  proceedings  at  the  court   of  his  uncle  Constantius,  which 
considered  itself  Christian,   might  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
him.     Julian,  with  cruel  scorn,  forbade  the  Christians  to  read  M 
the  classical  authors  in  their  schools,  saying:  "  as  you  despise  M 
thorn,  and  Avill  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pagan  gods,  you  ~ 
shall  not  become  acquainted  with  their  literature."     In  many 
instances  he  shewed  the  greatest  partiality,  not  only   in  cases 
where  the  pagans  again  took  possession  of  their  shut-up  temples 
and  temple-estates,  but  even  in  real  disputes.     Actual  persecu- 
tions are  out  of  the  question  ;  but  religion  became  a  source  of 
misery.  ^ 

Julian  had  set  out  on  his  march  eastward  before  the  death 
of  Constantius;  and  after  that  event  he  continued  his  expe- 
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dition.  lie  staid  for  a  year  at  Antioch,  where  his  pLiloso- 
phical  severity  came  in  conflict  with  the  frivolities  and  luxuries 
of  the  Antiochians.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  it  liad 
been  the  fashion  to  let  the  beard  grow:  but  Constantine  and 
his  sons  had  cut  them  off;  and  Julian  too  had  been  obliged  to 
shave  as  long  as  he  lived  at  the  court:  but,  in  Gaul,  he  again 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers; and  for  this  reason  he  was  now  ridiculed  by  the  An- 
tiochians. From  Libanius  and  John  Chrysostomus,  we  see  that 
the  Antiochians  were  a  contemptible  people,  and  such  as  are 
to  be  found  only  in  large  cities.  Julian  was  received  by  them 
with  expressions  of  hatred ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  from 
the  time  of  Constantius,  there  had  existed  in  that  city  a  party 
hostile  to  him.  Ilis  simplicity,  which  was  certainly  ostenta- 
tious, was  offensive  to  them.  An  additional  cause  of  their 
aversion  was  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  still  confined 
to  a  small  minority  it  is  true;  but  it  was  active  and  vigorous, 
while  the  other  party  was  weakened  by  divisions.  Constantine's 
Christianity  was  unquestionably  of  a  monstrous  kind;  he  be- 
came a  Christian,  because  in  the  empire  of  Galerius  and  Li- 
cinius,  the  Christians  were  mosf  numerous,  and  the  West  was 
attached  to  Christianity,  even  in  the  time  of  his  father.  The 
nobles  at  Rome  were  still  pagans;  but  many  thousands  of  the 
lower  classes  had  already  been  converted.  Constantine  had 
the  advantage  which  leaders  of  exclusive  bodies  always  enjoy, 
and  this  circumstance  rendered  powerful  the  party  opposed  to 
Julian.  One  of  the  most  elegant  works  which  Greek  literature 
produced  in  the  period  of  its  second  life,  the  "Misopogon", 
arose  out  of  that  discord.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Caesars", 
we  see  Julian  witty  and  lively. 

He  now  undertook  the  war  against  Persia,  which,  in  the 
meantime,  had  probably  been  disturbed  by  other  wars.  His 
plan  was  well  devised,  but  he  had  reckoned  too  much  upon 
the  success  of  all  his  operations.  He  wanted  to  march  with 
his  army  along  the  Euphrates,  so  that  provisions  might  always 
be  procured  from  the  river,  tlien  to  lead  his  fleet  througli 
canals  into  the  Tigris,  and  thus  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
heart  of  the  enemy.  His  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  Babylonia  a  Roman  province.  ProcojDius  and  Sebastianus 
were  to  march  from  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  across  tlie 
Tigris,  and   to  join  him  in  the  plains  of  Armenia.     He  also 
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ciilculatcd  tliat  the  Armenians,  who  in  the  latter  years  of 
Constantino  the  Great,  or  under  Constantius,  liad  been  again 
deprived  by  Sapor  of  Adcrbidjaii,  would  advance  towards 
Media.  lie  aj)pcar5,  moreover,  to  have  relied  upon  the 
Iberians,  whom  Sapor  liad  again  subdued.  But  in  Armenia 
and  Iberia,  Julian's  religious  views  proved  an  obstacle  to 
his  success.  The  Armenian  rulers  were  Arsacidae  and  Christ- 
ians, and  hence  liostile  to  the  Persians,  on  account  of  the 
bigotry  of  the  Magian  religion,  but  still  more  hostile  to  the 
apostate.  They  would  have  been  scarcely  willing  to  assist  him, 
even  if  they  had  been  governed  by  a  prince  like  Tiridates,  who 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  Galerius;  but 
the  prince  who  now  sat  upon  the  throne  was  pusillanimous. 
Tlie  Armenians,  therefore,  remained  neutral;  and  the  Iljcrians 
shewed  themselves  even  hostile  to  the  Romans.  Procopius  and 
Sebastianus  met  with  immense  difficulties  in  their  undertaking, 
and  neither  of  them  was  the  man  to  overcome  them.  Julian 
went  down  the  Euphrates,  but  he  had  begun  his  expedition 
too  late.  As  the  summer  is  extremely  hot  in  that  country,  he 
ought  to  have  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  Babylon  at  the  beginning  of  spring — in  March  or 
April — for  the  summer  begins  there  about  the  middle  of  April. 
But  he  did  not  commence  his  expedition  till  the  month  of 
March;  and  as  he  came  down  the  Euphrates,  his  appearance 
produced  the  greatest  consternation  among  the  Persians.  Two 
fortified  towns  submitted  to  him,  and  he  arrived,  without  en- 
countering any  resistance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ctesiphon, 
where  he  expected  to  find  Procopius  and  Sebastianus  waiting 
for  him.  His  movements,  up  to  this  point,  were  altogether 
excellent,  and  attest  his  skill  as  a  general;  but  he  had  not 
imagined  that  Ctesiphon  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  it  really 
was.  These  fortifications  must  have  been  made  after  the  time 
ofCarus;  as  the  place  had  been  taken  by  Trajan,  Septimius 
Severus,  and  Carus.  Julian  became  convinced  that  he  could 
there  eifect  nothing  with  his  army ;  but  this  conviction  came 
too  late.  He  was  right  in  not  venturing  to  storm  the  city  when 
the  soldiers  demanded  it;  but  his  immense  blunder  was  not  a 
military  one.  Sapor  had  repeatedly  and  most  urgently  asked 
for  peace;  but  Julian  probably  wanted  to  destroy  the  Persian 
empire  completely,  that  he  might  no  longer  be  prevented  by 
an  Eastern  war  from  directing  all  his  forces  against  his  enemies 
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in  the  West  and  North.  The  Persian  empire  was  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  feudal  empire,  so  that  a  dissolution  of  it  was  certainly 
not  impossible.  But  Julian  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  peace  which  he  might  have  obtained.  Aderbidjan  would 
probably  have  been  given  up  to  him,  and  perhaps  other  coun- 
tries also,  though  not  Babylon;  but  he  was  revelling  in  dreams 
of  success  from  which  he  was  awakened  eight  days  after  the  last 
ambassadors  had  quitted  him.  Sapor  made  great  preparations 
for  a  desperate  defence;  and  as  Julian  could  effect  nothing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  army  of  Procopius 
did  not  arrive,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  retreat- 
ing. It  being  impossible  to  draw  the  fleet  up  the  river,  he  de- 
termined to  destroy  it,  and  to  lead  his  army  back  across  the 
mountains  of  Assyria.  This  retreat  in  a  burning  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  Persian  cavalry,  during  the  dog-days  in  the  climate 
of  Babylon,  was  an  almost  impracticable  undertaking.  Being 
constantly  attacked  by  his  enemies,  Julian  was  obliged  to  leave 
behind  all  the  wounded  and  the  dead;  every  straggler  died, 
and  the  Persians  spoiled  all  the  water.  But  the  Romans  might 
nevertheless  have  maintained  themselves  for  five  days  longer, 
after  which  they  would  have  reached  the  heights  and  been  safe; 
but  on  the  26th  July,  Julian  was  mortally  wounded,  and  lis 
death  produced  the  greatest  despondency.  It  is  useless  to  inves- 
tigate whether  he  was  killed  by  a  traitor  or  by  an  enemy.  The 
joy  of  his  domestic  enemies  was  certainly  greater  than  that  of 
his  foreign  ones.  As  it  was  found  necessary  to  elect  a  successor 
immediately;  and  as  Sallustius,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians, 
unfortunately  for  the  emj)ire,  declared  that  he  was  too  old  to 
accept  the  imperial  dignity,  the  election  fell  upon  Jovian. 
The  latter  obtained  a  peace  by  giving  up  Nisibis,  and  the 
five  provinces  east  of  the  Tigris.  On  these  terms,  Sapor  granted 
him  a  free  retreat,  and  pledged  himself  to  provide  for  his 
army. 


LECTURE  CXXXIII. 

JoYiAN  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  mediocrity,  of 
whom  neither  good  nor  bad  can  be  said.     He  was  a  Christian^ 
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and  has  aciiuirod  givat  renown  by  his  edict  granting  uncon- 
ditional liberty  of  conscience.  Alter  a  reign  of  eighteen 
months,  he  died  suddenly  at  Ancyra,  while  following  his  anny 
towards  the  West.  The  reports  that  his  death  was  unnaturally 
accelerated  deserve  no  credit,  any  more  than  that  he  committed 
suicide  by  using  a  basin  with  burning  charcoal. 

After  his  death,  there  was  again  a  dilliculty  respecting  the 
election  of  a  successor.  His  son  was  a  child  under  age;  and 
the  consulsliip  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  degraded  by  a  chdd 
being  entered  in  the  Fasti.  Sallustius  again  declined  to  become 
emperor,  and  thus  Valentinian,  an  lllyrian,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  liiinself  in  the  Persian  war,  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  a.d.  365.  It  is  singular  that  in  all  these  elections 
we  no  longer  find  any  trace  of  donatives  :  in  the  time  of 
Probus  they  were  reduced  to  one-tenth  (20  aurei  =  £15),  and 
now,  in  the  fourth  century,  they  disappear  altogether.  A  fcw 
weeks  after  his  accession,  Valentinian  took  his  brother  Valens 
for  his  colleague,  whereby  he  satisfied  the  demand  for  a  second 
emperor,  though  the  general  wish  was  to  see  an  able  man  on  the 
throne,  such  a  one  perhaps  as  Dagalaiphus.  Valentinian  was 
a  remarkable  person,  and  one  of  those  characters  respecting 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  brief  opinion.  He  was  a 
distinguished  general,  gave  fresh  support  to  the  rapidly  sinking 
state,  gained  brilliant  trophies  in  a  war  against  the  Alemannians 
and  Franks,  and  in  another  against  the  Sarmatians;  he  kept 
order  in  the  empire,  and  made  many  useful  laws  and  enact- 
ments. He  himself  was  indeed  a  man  without  education,  but 
he  employed  his  influence  to  support  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion, and  inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  tyrannical  governors 
and  frivolous  judges.  He  was  cruel,  however;  and,  where  he 
was  offended,  or  suspected  a  conspiracy,  imposed  no  restraint 
upon  that  disposition.  We  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  nobles  did  not  feel  at  ease  under  him.  and  that  the 
people,  on  the  other  hand  were  attached  to  liim.  His  brother 
Valens  was  not  blood-thirsty,  but  inexorable  and  cruel,  and 
just  as  cowardly  as  inexorable.  His  government  did  not  pro- 
duce the  blessings  which  marked  that  of  his  brother;  he  w^as, 
moreover,  a  fanatic  Arian,  oppressing  the  F[omoousii,  or 
Athanasians,  as  much  as  he  could,  whence  his  government 
is  deservedly  represented  in  an  odious  light  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical historians.     A^alentinian  too  was  an  Arian,  but  always 
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conceded  a  just  liberty  in  matters  of  faitli,  oppressing  neither 
pagans  nor  Athanasians.  The  number  of  Christians  increased 
from  year  to  year.  Manichaeism  spread,  at  the  expense,  not 
of  the  orthodox,  but  of  the  old  Gnostic  sects,  which  latter 
were  constantly  decreasing.  In  relation  to  foreign  countries, 
the  empire  was  powerful:  it  was  at  peace  with  Persia,  the 
aged  Sapor  being  quiet.  Valentinian  had  two  sons,  Gratian 
by  his  first  wife,  and  Valentinian  II.  by  the  second,  the  latter 
being  yet  a  child.  Gratian  was  a  charming  boy,  and  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care.  Valentinian  was  a 
man  of  good  sense,  and  felt  that  he  was  uneducated;  but  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  erred  in  the  choice  of  a  teacher,  and 
imagined  that  in  Ausonius  he  had  an  excellent  master  for 
Gratian,  just  as  Antoninus  had  been  mistaken  in  Fronto. 

In  A.D.  375,  Avhen  Valentinian  died,  Gratian  was  seventeen 
years  old,  and  really  capable  of  undertaking  the  administration 
of  the  empire.  During  the  first  years,  his  government  indeed 
answered  all  expectations;  he  exercised  justice,  was  mild,  and 
granted  religious  liberty.  He  took  possession  of  the  West  and 
Italy,  leaving  the  East  to  his  uncle  Valens.  The  latter  was 
now  placed  in  fearful  circumstances,  for  the  Goths  who,  after 
the  time  of  Claudius  and  Aurelian,  had  settled  in  Dacia,  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire,  under  the  command  of  Hermanric, 
whose  memory  is  still  preserved  in  the  Heldenbuch  and  the 
Icelandic  Sagas.  The  original  of  the  lay  of  the  Nibelungen 
was  Gothic,  from  which  it  is  a  translation.  Whether  Her- 
manric belongs  to  the  period  to  which  Jornandes  assigns  him, 
is  a  different  question;  I  believe,  however,  that  he  is  much 
older,  and  an  historical  personage.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  one  time  there  existed  in  the  south-east  of  Europe  a 
large  Gothic  empire,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns.  I 
am  convinced  also,  that  Desguignes^  accomit  of  the  origin  of 
the  Huns  is  incorrect.  They  were  a  mighty  nomadic  people, 
of  the  Mongol  race,  quite  difiTerent  from  the  inhabitants  of 
southern  Asia  and  Europe.  They  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  other  nations  of  the  table-land  of  Upper  Asia. 

The  Goths  were  divided  into  three  tribes,  —  Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths  and  Gcpidae ;  they  were  any  thing  but  an  unculti- 
vated people,  and  had  e?i  masse  adopted  the  Christian  religion, 
much  earlier  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire;  at 
the  time  of  their  advance  into  which,  the  majority  of  them 
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■\vcre  ulroiuly  iittaclieJ  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Huns,  from  causes  unknown  to  us,  advanced  towards  tlic 
Danube,  and  pressed  upon  the  Goths,  tlic  most  numerous  of 
whom  were  the  A'isigoths.  The  hitter  liad  a  peculiar  national 
civilisation;  and  already  possessed  an  alphabet  of  their  own 
which  was  invented  by  Ulphilas.  They  had  long  Ix^en  in  a 
peaceful  relation  to  the  Romans,  to  whom,  being  now  unable 
to  resist  the  Iluns,  they  applied  in  their  distress,  begging  that 
they  would  receive  them  into  the  empire.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  true  policy  of  the  Romans  would  have  been  to 
exert  all  their  powers  to  support  and  fight  for  tliem  in  their 
own  coimtry:  but  this  plan  was  not  thought  of;  and  the  only 
question  deliberated  on  was  whether  they  should  be  received 
or  not.  This  was  decided  in  the  affirmative:  they  were 
admitted  into  the  empire  on  condition  that  they  should  sur- 
render their  arms,  and  disperse  in  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
But  this  proved  impossible.  Dread  of  the  Huns  drove  them 
onward;  they  threw  themselves  into  boats  and  rafts  to  save 
their  lives:  the  Roman  detachments,  which  were  to  receive 
them,  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  perform  that  service; 
miich  dishonesty  also  was  practised  on  that  occasion;  tlio 
Romans  allowing  themselves  to  be  bribed  to  leave  them  their 
arms.  In  short,  everything  which  should  have  been  done 
was  neglected;  and  whatever  should  have  been  avoided,  was 
allowed  to  take  place.  The  Goths  were  not  dispersed,  but 
permitted  to  remain  together.  At  the  same  time,  the  Romans 
plundered  and  behaved  cruelly  towards  them.  They  had  been 
promised  supplies  of  provisions  until  they  should  have  formed 
settlements;  but  the  Romans  now  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  extort  enormous  prices  from  them.  The  Goths 
endured  all  this  with  great  forbearance.  As  yet  only  the  tribe 
of  the  Visigoths  were  concerned  in  these  proceedinf^s,  the 
Ostrogoths  being  still  in  their  moiintains.  They  must  have 
been  exceedingly  wealthy,  for  the  Romans  extorted  incredible 
sums.  At  length,  however,  they  were  provoked  by  this  ill- 
treatment:  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Marcianopolis  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shumla)  which  soon  became  general.  The 
Visigoths  were  commanded,  not  by  kings,  but  by  two  judges, 
one  of  whom,  Fritigern,  was  a  truly  great  man,  and  carried 
on  the  war  with  resolution.  The  dreamy  Romans  had  not 
imagined  it  possible  that  their  crimes  could  be  followed  by 
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such  consequences,  when  all  at  once  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Goths  was  in  arms  and  inundated  Moesia  and  Thrace.  They 
made  unsuccessflil  attempts  upon  several  cities,  such  as  Philip- 
popolis,  but  the  open  country  was  entirely  given  up  to  them. 
The  fear  and  terror  they  occasioned  were  immense.  The 
Ostrogoths  soon  followed,  and  advanced  into  the  places  aban- 
doned by  the  Visigoths;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they 
acted  in  concert,  for  the  Ostrogoths  and  A^isigoths  were  in 
every  respect  essentially  different  nations. 

Valens  was  now  roused  from  his  inactivity:  he  secured 
peace  with  Persia,  and  led  the  legions  of  the  East  against  the 
enemy,  calling  in  the  aid  of  Gratian  also  from  the  West.  The 
Goths  were  besieging  Adrianople.  Had  Yalens  waited  for 
Gratian's  arrival,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  still  possible  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  those  migrating  nations.  The  Visigoths 
formed  one  great  warlike  mass  of  200,000  men,  capable  of 
bearing  arms;  but  had  they  not  succeeded  at  Adrianople,  the 
world  would  not  have  experienced  the  change  which  then 
came  upon  it.  Valens,  although  he  was  anything  but  a 
warrior,  prosecuted  the  war  with  a  determination  to  run  risks 
such  as  he  should  not  have  ventured  upon.  But  he  was  jealous 
of  Gratian,  who  was  advancing  very  rapidly  and  had  already 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Alemannians.  Instead  of 
waiting  a  few  weeks  and  then  uniting  with  him,  Valens  ven- 
tured upon  the  attack  alone,  and  the  battle  was  completely 
lost:  two-thirds  of  the  Eoman  army  were  destroyed,  and 
Valens  himself  was  among  the  slain.  The  Goths  now  tra- 
versed the  whole  diocese  of  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  and  even 
approached  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  towns  indeed 
could  not  be  taken,  but  the  open  country  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  frontiers  of  Greece,  was  thoroughly 
ravaged.  After  this  there  follows  a  period  of  six  years,  the 
history  of  which  is  buried  in  complete  darkness. 

When  Valens  had  fallen,  Gratian  saw  the  impossibility  of 
defending  the  whole  Roman  world  alone,  and  made  Theodosius 
his  colleague  in  the  empire.  This  resolution  does  infinite 
credit  to  Gratian,  and  proves  that  he  was  capable  of  the  feelings 
of  a  great  man.  Theodosius  was  the  son  of  a  most  distinguished 
man,  who  in  the  early  part  of  Gratian's  reign,  had,  though 
innocent,  been  put  to  death,  in  consequence  of  a  malicious  accu- 
sation after  he  had  recovered  Britain  and  Africa.  Theodosius  was 
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a  native  of  Spain,  the  province  which  hu'l  given  birth  to  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  to  whom,  however,  he  was  not  related.  He  was 
born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valadulid,  while  Seville  was  the 
native  place  of  the  two  earlier  emperors.  He  bears  the  sur- 
name of  Great  with  justice,  for  he  accomplished  great  things  ; 
and  if  we  overlook  Majorian,  whose  evil  star  was  too  powerful 
for  him,  he  was  the  last  great  emperor.  One  of  his  faults  was 
a  passionate  and  angry  disposition,  which,  however,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  his  best  qualities  ;  but  his  chief  fault 
was,  that  after  great  exertions  he  often  abandoned  himself  en- 
tirely to  inactivity,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
relied  too  much  on  many  unworthy  persons  whom  he  honouxed 
with  his  confidence. 
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The  task  which  Theodoslus  had  before  him,  was  so  vast  that 
it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it.  With  the  remaining 
forces  of  the  eastern  empire  (for  the  West  would  give  him  no 
support),  he  was  to  repel  the  Goths;  and  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  putting  a  stop  to  their  progress,  but  in  disarming  them 
by  treaties  of  which  we  know  nothing.  In  a  series  of  cam- 
paigns he  separated  one  tribe  from  the  others,  and  split  them 
up  into  so  many  parts,  that  they  submitted  to  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  remained  in  the 
north  of  Illyricum,  in  Moesia  and  Servia,  where  they  inhabited 
the  country,  while  the  towns  remained  Roman.  The  pure 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Goths  exist  in  Illyricum  even  to 
this  day.  There  they  dwelt  under  Rome's  sovereignty,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  serve  the  empire  ;  for  Theodosius  stood 
in  need  of  them  for  his  wars,  and  Gothic  troops  in  fact  wore 
always  engaged  in  the  Roman  service.  They  were  not  tribu- 
tary, however,  but  rather  received  a  tribute  under  the  name  of 
pay.  This  arrangement  became  established,  especially  after 
the  year  A.  D.  384,  and  continued  until  the  death  of  Theodosius 
in  A.  D.  393. 

The  first  war  in  which  Theodosius  was  involved,  arose  from 
the  misfortnne  of  Gratian,  who  had  lost  the  popidarity  which 
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he  had  at  first  enjoyed  :  he  remained  a  good  and  amiable  youth 
of  unblemished  character,  but  he  ceased  to  rule,  allowino" 
business  to  take  its  course,  and  abandoning  himself  to  the  use- 
less pleasures  of  the  chase.  He  moreover  surrounded  himself 
with  barbarians,  preferring  the  Alani  to  his  own  countrymen, 
who  were  thereby  led  to  revolt  against  him.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  an  insurrection  of  the  troops  in  Britain  under 
Maximus.  Gratian  was  murdered,  and  i\Iaximus,  on  being 
proclaimed  emperor,  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  West.  Max- 
imus was  a  mild  prince,  and  shed  blood  only  because  he  was 
urged  on  by  the  clergy  to  religious  persecution.  He  offered 
his  friendship  to  Theodosius  who  wisely  accepted  it.  This 
friendship  remained  undisturbed  for  four  years.  Valentinian 
n  (the  child  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Justina), 
]\Iaximus  and  Theodosius  were  now  the  three  Augusti.  But 
Maximus  resolved  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  to  deprive  young 
Valentinian  of  his  empire.  The  latter  fled  with  his  mother  to 
Thessalonica,  where  they  were  received  by  Theodosius.  The 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  princess  Galla  induced  him  to  take 
the  family  under  his  protection,  and  he  accordingly  led  Valen- 
tinian back  to  Italy.  Maximus  was  defeated  near  Aquileia, 
abandoned  by  his  troops  and  killed,  whereupon  Theodosius 
gave  the  whole  of  the  western  empire  to  his  brother-in-law 
Valentinian.  The  latter  seemed  to  have  all  the  good  qualities 
of  his  father  without  his  faults  ;  but  he  was  unfortunate.  A 
Frankish  general,  Arbogastes,  the  commander  of  his  army, 
assumed  a  position  relatively  to  his  master  similar  to  that  of  a 
Frankish  major  domus  towards  his  king.  Valentinian  resisted 
this,  but  by  doing  so,  caused  his  own  destruction.  While 
staying  at  Vienne  m  Dauphine,  he  was  strangled  by  Arbogas- 
tes, who  now  pvit  on  the  throne  one  Eugenius,  who  was 
tribunus  iiotarioruin,  that  is,  according  to  our  idea,  something 
like  a  privy  councillor,  or  courtier  of  rank.  It  was  against 
this  man  that  Theodosius  led  his  army.  The  decisive  battle 
was  fought  again  near  Aquileia  (a.  d.  394)  :  in  it  Theodosius 
displayed  all  his  talent  as  a  general,  on  which  subject  we  have 
the  beautiful  verses  of  Claudian^  He  knew  how  to  make  use, 
for  his  objects,  of  the  most  different  nations — Goths,  Alani, 
and  Huns — so  that  they  were  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
his  service.  The  elemeuts  also  were  favourable  to  him ;  for  a 
tempest  is  said  to  have  contributed  to  his  success  in  the  battle. 
'  Claudianus,  de  tertio  consul.    Honor ii,  90. 
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The  West  was  now  galnc<l  for  Tlicofloslus,  who  was  emperor 
of  the  whole  Konian  world.  In  liis  Litter  years,  he  liml  tlic 
weakness  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  a  favorite  liufinus,  who 
was  his  pracfrcius  prnetorio.  This  liufinus  was  insatiably  ava- 
ricious and  blood-thirsty;  so  tliat  even  before  Theodosius' 
death,  he  spread  misery  over  the  empire.  The  sovereign  was 
a  truly  noble  prince,  and  yet  his  subjects  were  ill-governed. 
Antioch  had  provoked  the  emperor;  but  Libanius  and  St. 
Chrysostomus  prevailed  upon  hiui  to  forgive  it.  On  another 
occasion,  however,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
his  passion,  and  was  obliged  to  do  penance.  The  separation  of 
the  empire  had  already  become  so  natural,  through  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  that  Thcodosius  also  determined  to  adopt 
it;  but  it  was  an  unpardonable  mistake  that  he  divided  it  be- 
tween his  tAvo  sons,  neither  of  whom  were  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  government,  especially  as  Honorius  Avas  only  eleven 
years  old;  for  which  reason,  Theodosius  appointed  Stilicho  his 
guardian.  But  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  empire  had  already 
taken  such  firm  root,  that  Theodosius  implicitly  trusted  to 
Stilicho's  preserving  the  empire  for  his  son,  just  as  in  our 
times,  a  minister  or  a  general  would  do. 

During  the  period  from  Diocletian  to  Thcodosius,  Roman 
literature  was  in  the  most  wretched  condition.  Ausonius  is 
the  only  poet  of  that  time,  and  he  is  incredibly  bad :  it  is  no- 
thing but  the  reverence  of  the  French  scholars  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  has  raised  him  to  a  somewhat  elevated  position ; 
but  he  is  in  reality  as  bad  as  the  worst  poets  of  the  middle  ages. 
Prose,  too,  is  extremely  barren.  About  the  nuddle  of  the  fourth 
century,  arose  the  epitomisers,  especially  Eutropius  and  Victor; 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  epitome  of  Livy  also  was  made  at 
that  time.  These  epitomisers  were  men  altogether  without 
talent.  Latin  grammar,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  the  form 
in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us.  Donatus,  the  instructor  of 
St.  Jerome,  is  the  real  father  of  Latin  grammar:  Charlsius  does 
not  belong  to  his  school,  but  is  independent;  he  is  an  encyclo- 
paedist, Avho  compiled  the  earlier  Avorks.  Diomedes,  too,  is  a 
Avritcr  of  the  fourth  century;  towards  the  end  of  which,  we 
meet  Avith  Servlus,  who,  in  accordance  Avith  the  character  of 
his  age,  condensed  into  a  small  compass  what  he  collected  from 
Ids  predecessors.  The  only  Avork  of  his  Avhich  has  come  down 
to  us  in  its  genuine  form,  is  the  commentary  on  the  first  two 
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books  of  the  Aeneid;  that  on  the  other  books  exists  only  in  an 
abridgment,  which  was  probably  made  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century.  Festus,  a  similar  author,  who  reduced  the  -work  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  into  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  is  very  useful  to 
us,  although  he  did  not  always  understand  Verrius.  Nonius 
Marcellus  lived  probably  somewhat  later,  but  he  belongs  to  the 
same  school  of  grammarians,  to  which  the  impulse  had  been 
previously  given.  Macrobius,  lastly,  also  belongs  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century. 
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A  BETTER  prose  style  began  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
Amniianus  Marcellinus,  a  very  talented  writer,  though  not 
always  correct,  belongs  to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  He  is  par- 
ticularly honest  and  noble-minded :  he  had  served  himself  as  a 
soldier,  and  was  a  man  of  experience,  without  which  no  one 
can  be  an  historian.  From  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  to 
that  of  Diocletian,  no  one  had  written  history  in  the  Latin 
language;  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  meet  with  the  so-called  Sci'iptores  Historiae 
Augustae,  whose  works  are  beneath  all  criticism :  from  that  time 
till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  there  is  again  a  vacuum.  Anuni- 
anus  was  a  Greek  of  Antioch;  and  one  can  see,  from  his  work, 
that  he  is  a  foreigner. 

The  rhetoricians  continued  as  before.  Marius  Victorinus, 
bad  as  he  is,  formed  an  epoch.  We  may  also  mention  the  prae- 
fect  Symmachus,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  rhetoricians, 
and  whose  letters  are  altogether  imitations  of  those  of  Pliny, 
but  very  barren  in  historical  matter.  His  panegyric,  too,  be- 
longs to  a  school  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  Pliny.  Panegyric 
writers  in  general  now  came  to  be  in  vogue,  such  as  Eumenius, 
Pacatus  and  others.  This  is  a  sad  branch  of  literature,  from 
which  we  see  that  people  had  ceased  to  be  ashamed  to  flatter. 

Of  poetry  there  is  not  a  trace  until  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
if  we  except  the  epigram  on  the  obelisk  of  Constantius,  and 
that  upon  Constantine,  which  was  placarded  as  a  pasquinade. 

With  Theodosius  a  new  spirit  appeared  in  Latin  literature. 

VOL.    III.  Z 
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There  now  arose  Claudlan,  a  Greek  of  Alexandria,  who  in  fact  at 
first  wrote  in  Greek.  There  are  few  examples  of  persons  writing 
in  a  foreign  language  as  correctly  as  he  did;  perhaps  Goldoni' 
is  tlie  only  author  who  can  in  this  respect  be  compared  to  him. 
M.  Aurelius  aho  wrote  very  good  Greek.     Claudlan's  language 
leaves  nothing  to  he  desired;  we  see  that  his  acquisition  of  the 
Latin  language  had  been  a  task  of  love.     He  is  a  truly  poetic 
genius,  though  after  the  fashion  of  the  later  Greek  poets.     He 
possesses  an  extraordinary  command  of  mythological  lore;  his 
lanf'uao-e  has  a  beautiful  How  and  great  elegance.  Sometimes 
his  style  is  luxuriant;  but  we  read  his  poems  with  almost  the 
same  pleasure  as  we  derive  from  those  of  Ovid.     J.  M.  Gesner 
was  extremely  fond  of  him.     After  Claudlan,   there  arose  a 
peculiar   school  of  poetry;   for  his  influence  was  very  great. 
Mcrobaiidcs,  whose  fragments  1  had  the  happiness  to  discover 
at  St.  Gallen,   was  one   of  his  followers.    Although  he  was  a 
native  of  the  western  empire,  yet  his  language  contains  much 
that  deserves  censure;  he,  however,  was  not  a  mere  word- 
monger,  but  used  language  to  express  his  feelings;  he  is  quite 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Aetius.     The  same  Merobaudes  is, 
no  doubt,  the  author  of  a  very  excellent  and  profound  poem 
which  is  printed  in  Fabricius'  "  Poctae  Chri.<tianl.2     Another 
poem  on  the  miracles  of  Christ,  which  is  printed  among  those 
of  Claudian,  seems  likewise  to  belong  to  him;  for  Claudlan  was 
a  pagan,  but  i\Ierobaudes  a  Christian.     At  the  close  of  the 
century,  Ave  meet  with   Sidonius  ApoUinaris,   whom   Gesner 
justly  calls  a  great  mind.     His  Latlnity  is  Gallic,  containing 
traces  of  the  romance  language;  and  we  see  that  the  spoken 
language  Avas  Avldely  different  from  that  of  literature :  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  varied  acquirements.  There 
were  at  that  time  historians  also,  for  the  age  Avas  a  stirring  one 
and  rich  in  materials,  but  most  of  their  works  have  perished : 
a  fragment  of  Renatus  Profuturus',  Avhich  is  still  extant  gives 
us  a  very  favorable  notion  of  his  ability.     But  the  Christian 
writers  Avho  have  not  yet  received  the  attention  and  study 
which  they  deserve,  form  quite  a  new  literature.     Of  Lactan- 
tius,  I  haA'e  already  spoken;   he  is  very  important:   others, 
such  as  St.  Ambrose,   arc  less  so  as  authors.     St  Jerome  and 

'  Is  not  perhaps  Galiani  meant  here  ? 

'  P.  765.  Comp.  Xiebuhr's  prof,  to  Mcrob.audcs,  p.  10. 

*  In  Gregorius  Tiironensis,  ii.  8,  he  is  cjilled  Renatus  Profuturus  Frigeridus. 
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St.  Aug-iistlne  are  two   great  men,   or  rather  giants:  what  I 
know  of  them  justifies  me  in  giving  them  high  praise.     The 
literary  and  critical  writings  of  St.  Jerome  are  dry  and  barren; 
but  in  his  other  works  he   displays    animation,   elasticity    of 
mind,  learning  to  an  immense  extent,  and  wit  which  continues 
till  his  old  age,   and  constitutes  the  predominant  feature  of 
his   character.       Had   he   not    been    an    ecclesiastical  writer, 
he  might  have    shone   by  his    wit    in   the   same    manner    as 
Pascal    did.       St.    Augustine    possessed   a    truly   philosophic 
mind;  he  is  as  much  guided    by  a   desire    to    form    an    un- 
biassed   conviction  as  any   other  of  the  great   philosophers: 
in  addition  to  this,  his  language  is  very  noble;  he  is  not  witty 
like   St.  Jerome,  but  he   is  eloquent,  and  in  many  passages 
excites  our  admiration.     The  last  half  of  the  fourth,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fifth  century,  is   the   classical  age   of  Christian 
literature.   Sulpicius  Severus'  ecclesiastical  history,  is  a  masterly 
production.     I  may  here   also  mention  the  poems  of  Caelius 
Sedulius  and  Claudius  Alamertus.     The  great  activity  of  the 
Gallic  mind  belongs  to  that  century;  for  with  all  its  distress, 
Gaul  then  had  an  excellent  intellectual  period.     The  writino-s 
of  Salvianus,  presbyter,  or  bishop   of  Marseilles,  are  very  re- 
markable.   He  wrote  on  the  government  of  God,  and  against 
avarice.    The  language  is  Galilean :  his  rhetorical  tendency  may 
be  censured,  but  his  works  are  extremely  interesting  on  account 
of  their  political  tendency,  which  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  we  find  in  Orosius.    He  describes  all  the  misfortunes  of  the 
times;  but,   instead  of  indulging  in  canting  exhortations,  he 
fastens  upon  those  who  had  neglected  their  duties  in  times  of  j^ro- 
sperity,  and  especially  upon  the  wealthy;  this  political  indigna- 
tion against  the  rulers  of  the  earth  is  quite  singular.     He  has 
altogether   a   republican    tendency,    which    is    an  interesting 
psychological  and  historical  phenomenon.  We  see  whither  the 
eyes  of  the  church  were  at  that  time   directed :  it  had  many 
republican  elements  of  which   Salvianus  had  a  very  clear  per- 
ception.    His  real  object  is  equality  of  property   under  the 
administration  of  elders.     In  point  of  time,  Prudentius  is  the 
first  of  the  Christian  poets;  but  his  productions  are  not  above 
mediocrity.     The  greatest  Christian  poet  is  Pope  Hilarius,  to 
whom  we  must  undoubtedly  ascribe  a   poem  which  was  for- 
merly assigned  to  St.  Hilarius,  who  cannot,  however,  have  been 
its  author,  as  it  is  clear  from   the  dedication  that  it  was  com- 
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posed  in  the  fifth  century.  It  treats  of  the  creation,  is  full  of 
poetry,  and  is  written  quite  in  the  style  of  Lucretius,  whom 
Ililariu.s  evidently  intended  to  imitate.  His  language  and 
prosody  are  not  free  from  errors;  but  he  is  nevertheless  a  great 
poet.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  great  Pope  Leo,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  furious  council  of  Ephcsus,  in 
order  to  speak  words  of  peace  and  conciliation.  Tope  Leo's 
writiu'Ts  too  must  be  read  by  posterity;  for  he  was  a  talented 
author  and  altogether  a  distinguished  man. 

Greek  literature  in  the  fourth  century  is  entirely  rhetorical ; 
in  the  fifth  it  rises,  and  we  meet  with  poets  and  historians.  The 
latter  begius  with  Eunapius,  after  whom  there  follows  a  suc- 
cession of  historians,  as  Priscus,  ]\Ialchus,  Candidus,  and  others. 
The  philosophy  of  the  new  Platonists  likewise  continued  its 
career;  and  in  the  fifth  century,  poetry  also  re-appcars.  The 
formation  of  the  eastern  empire  was  evidently  followed  by 
consequences  salutary  to  literature. 

Architecture  had  fallen  into  complete  decay  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century.  Constantino's  buildings  are  the  most  bare- 
faced robberies.  His  arch  is  copied  from  that  of  Trajan ;  and 
all  that  belongs  to  his  own  age  is  contemptible.  The  place  of 
painting  was  completely  supplied  by  the  art  of  working  in 
mosaic,  which  at  that  time  was  really  beautiful.  In  the  chapel  of 
Pope  Hilarius,  there  are  very  fine  mosaics;  they  w^erc  peculiar 
to  the  western  countries;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  art  originated  at  Alexandria.  On  the  whole,  ignorance 
and  indifference  to  literature  was  ever  on  the  increase,  even  in 
the  higher  classes;  the  remembrance  of  earlier  times  had 
become  quite  extinct. 

On  the  death  of  Thcodosius,  Arcadius,  one  of  his  two  sons, 
was  eighteen  years  old,  and  Honorius,  the  other,  eleven.  The 
latter  was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  and 
Kufinus  governed  the  East,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
Arcadius."*  Stilicho  was  certainly  not  of  Eoman  origin,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  the  question  as  to  his  birth-place.  In 
the  wars  of  Thcodosius  he  must  have  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, for  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  mogistcr  utriusque  militiae, 
and  Thcodosius  had  given  to  him,  in  marriage,  his  own  niece 
(his  brother's  datightcr)  Serena,  whom  he  had  adopted  (the 
writers  of  that  time  call  her  liegina).  Stilicho  was  complete 
*  Comp.  Gothofredus'  Prosopography  of  the  Thcodosian  Code. 
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master  of  the  West;  but  in  the  East,  Arcadius,  supported  by 
Eutropius,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  guidance  of  Eufiuus; 
and  the  latter,  who  was  trying  to  get  his  daughter  married  to 
Arcadius,  was  disappointed  by  a  dexterous  court  intrigue ;  but 
his  eyes  were  soon  opened,  and  he  continued  in  the  exercise  of 
unhmited  power.  Stilicho  wanted  to  go  to  Constantinople,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  pretext  of  leadiiig  back  the  troops  of 
the  East,  which  were  still  stationed  in  Italy;  but  Rufinus,  being 
terrified,  caused  the  emperor  to  issue  a  command  that  he  was 
not  to  stir.  Stilicho,  dutifully,  gave  up  the  plan,  and  sent  the 
troops  to  the  East.  They  advanced:  Eufinus,  who  was  taken 
by  surprise  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  Constantinople,  was  sur- 
rounded and  murdered.  Power  was  now  transferred,  mainly, 
to  the  hands  of  Eutropius  the  eunuch. 

Alaric  was  advancing  with  his  Visigoths  from  East  to 
West:  he  had  revolted  against  the  Eoman  empire  soon  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  and  carried  the  war  into  Greece. 
The  feeble  life  which  still  existed  in  that  country  was  now 
entirely  destroyed;  and  the  country  became  quite  prostrate,  as 
it  had  been  under  Decius  and  Gallienus ;  but  I  have  no  time 
to  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the  East.  Stilicho  brought  suc- 
cours and  defeated  Alaric,  who,  however,  escaped  from  his 
conqueror,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhium  crossed  the 
Crissaean  gulf  with  his  booty,  and  went  to  Eplrus.  This  shows 
that  he  was  a  great  man.  Soon  afterwards,  Alaric  formed  a 
reconciliation  with  tlie  eastern  empire,  and  was  appointed 
magister  militum  in  Illyricum,  under  which  title  he  was,  in 
reality,  imperial  prefect.  How  he  obtained  that  dignity,  how 
he  lost  it;  and  when  Illyricum  ceased  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Goths,  and  was  reunited  with  the  eastern  empire,  are 
questions  to  which  history  furnishes  no  answers.  In  general, 
the  history  of  the  migration  of  the  nations  at  that  time,  if  ac- 
curately examined,  presents  questions  and  phenomena,  which 
defy  all  attempts  to  solve  them.  The  history  of  that  period  is 
so  imperfectly  known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion  upon  the  most  important  circumstances.  The  Ostro- 
goths, and  perhaps  also  the  Gepidae,  likewise  appear  in 
Illyricum,  in  the  reign  of  Valens.  After  the  time  of  Attila, 
under  the  Emperor  Marcian,  they  appear  in  two  kingdoms  on 
the  Danube.5     Where  had  they  been  during  the  intermediate 

«  The  words  "  on  the  Danube,"  do  not  exist  in  the  MS.  notes,  and  have  been 
inserted  by  conjecture. 
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perioil?  Under  Attila,  it  is  said,  tliey  were  in  Piinnonia;  but 
in  what  part  of  Pannonia?  for  on  the  north  of  the  Danube  they 
cannot  have  been.  'Ihc  history  is  in  utter  confusion,  and  new 
materials  cannot  be  looked  for;  l)ut,  I  nevertheless  believe, 
that  by  a  careful  and  strict  examination  of  the  existing  mate- 
rials, many  a  question  may  yet  be  solved,  which  Gibbon  and 
others  have  not  put  to  themselves  at  all. 


LECTURE  CXXXVI. 

Alaric  now  appeared  in  the  western  empire,  and   it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  sent  thither  by  the  instigations  of  the 
East.     lionorius  and  his  court  were    then    at  Milan,  which 
ever  since  the  time  of  Maximian  had  frequently  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors,  and  had  become  a  real  capital.     Milan, 
though  very   strongly  fortified,*"  was  situated  in  a  plain,  and 
unable  to  protect  lionorius:  accordingly  when  Alaric  advanced, 
from  Aquileia,  the   emperor  fled  across  the  Alps.     But  when 
he  had  reached  Asti  in  Piedmont,  he  was  surrrounded  by  the 
Goths;  there  Stilicho  came  to  his  relief,  bringing  with  him  all 
the  forces  he  had  been  able  to  muster,  but  they  were  chiefly 
barbarians.     Valour  had  become  extinct  in  Italy,  just  as  liter- 
ature and  the  creative  mind  in  it  had  disappeared.    The  Italians 
were  counted  only  by  heads,  and  it  had  become  altogether  im- 
possible to  levy  troops  among  them.     The  states  of  the  church 
and  Naples,  even  in  our  days,  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 
a  determined  army  of  600  men;  and  a  few  thousand  Algerians, 
if  they  knew  this   weakness,   might  overwhelm   and   ransack 
Rome.     On  Easter  Sunday,   Stilicho  with  his  army  attacked 
the  Goths  near  Pollcntia,  in  the  territory  of  jMontferrat,  and 
was  victorious.    Fanaticism  imputed  it  to  him  as  a  crime,  that 
he  had  fought  the  battle  on  a  sacred  day.     The  Goths  were 
not  dispersed,  but  were  obliged  to  think  of  a  retreat.     Alaric 
made  a  bold  move  in  advance  towards  Rome,  but  Stilicho  fol- 
lowed him.     After  a  second  unsuccessful  engagement,  Alaric 
concluded  a  convention,  and  withdrew  from  Itah^     lionorius 
triumphed,  and  built  a  triumphal  arch,  which  was  still  stand- 
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ing  in  the  14th  century,  but  was  then  unfortunately  broken 
down.  Another  monument  of  that  period  still  exists,  viz., 
the  inscription  on  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  in  which  the  traces 
of  Stilicho's  name  are  still  visible  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
restored  the  walls  egestis  immensibus  ruderibus.  Aurelian  had 
fortified  Rome ;  but  after  his  time,  the  walls  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  Stilicho  now  repaired  them.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Monte  Testaccio  arose  on  that  occasion,  the 
walls  having  previously  been  buried  in  shells.  It  is  a  marsh 
filled  up  with  shells. 

Soon  after  Alaric  had  withdrawn  to  Illyricura,  Italy  was 
visited  by  a  fresh  disaster,  Radagaisus,  who  is  likewise  said 
to  have  been  a  Goth,  but  who  was  unconnected  with  the 
Ostrogoths,  advanced  with  an  army  of  Suevi,  Vandals  and 
other  nations,  which  were  not  yet  Christians,  and  were  accor- 
dingly much  more  cruel  than  the  Goths.  They  invaded 
Italy  from  the  Alps,  traversing  the  unfortunate  plains  of 
Lombardy,  and  laid  siege  to  Florence.  There  Stilicho  again 
met  them,  and  with  extraordinary  skill  forced  them  back  into 
the  Apennines.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  those  swarms 
allowed  themselves  so  quietly  to  be  driven  into  the  mountains. 
Most  of  them  perished  in  their  distressing  situation,  but  many 
surrendered  and  were  sold  as  slaves  in  great  numbers. 

Italy  was  thus  saved.  The  eastern  empire,  although  at  peace 
with  Persia,  did  not  take  the  least  part  in  the  dangers  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  West.  It  had  been  necessary  to  draw  the  forces 
away  from  the  Rhenish  frontier  and  from  Britain,  whence 
Britain  separated  itself  from  the  Roman  empire.  The  troops 
on  the  Rhine  were  very  much  weakened,  and  unable  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  the  Alemannians,  Burgvmdians,  Suevi, 
Vandals,  and  Alani.  These  nations  crossed  the  Rhine  in  A.t). 
407,  and  spread  over  Gaul,  which  was  fearfully  oppressed  by 
the  taxes  which  were  levied  by  the  barbarians.  Its  sufierings 
were  aggravated  by  the  system  of  solidary  obligation,  whereby 
each  community  was  made  answerable  for  the  sums  imposed  upon 
it :  in  the  first  place,  the  decuriones,  who  were  mostly  selected 
from  among  the  wealthy,  were  made  responsible  for  the  money, 
and  if  they  were  unable  to  pay  it,  they  were  subjected  even  to 
tortures,  and  were  then  left  to  collect  it  again  as  best  they  could. 
Hence  many  would  rather  be  sold  into  slavery  than  accept 
such  a  dignity.    There  were  very  minute  laws  to  compel  people 
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to  accept  the  office  of  decurio,  and  most  of  their  repiulationa 
have  reference  to  the  excuses  w  liirh  were  not  to  be  considered 
valid.  This  burden,  of  which  no  remission  was  granted,  stirred 
up  the  peasant  wars  as  early  as  the  third  century,  of  which  we 
find  the  first  traces  in  the  reign  of  Galllenus,  and  which  after 
liis  time  never  ceased.  The  a])pcarance  of  the  Bagaudae  (this 
is  the  name  of  those  peasants),  has  very  much  occupied  the 
attention  of  French  antiquaries;  they  consisted  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  entire  districts  wliich  were  in  arms  to  resist  the  extor- 
tions of  the  government.  The  details  of  the  distress  now 
inflicted  upon  the  Gauls  by  the  barbarians  are  unknown.  But 
the  warlike  spirit  arose  earlier  there  than  in  Italy.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Auvergne  became  truly  warlike,  and  defended 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  When  Gaul 
was  ransacked,  those  nations  directed  their  steps  towards  Spain. 
The  Suevi,  Alani  and  Vandals  evacuated  Gaul  entirely;  the 
Burgundlans  remained  behind  in  Bourgogne,  Franche  Comte, 
and  Savoy^  and  afterwards  also  in  Dauphine :  at  that  time  they 
occupied  the  country  of  the  Aequi  and  Sequani,  and  the 
western  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  Suevi  and  Vandals  in  Spain 
were  quite  independent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  always 
remained  hostile;  whereas  the  Burgundians,  a  small  tribe  in 
an  extensive  country,  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Rome  like 
that  of  a  feudal  sovereign,  in  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to 
form  settlements  in  its  dominions. 

Stillcho  was  unable  to  save  Gaul,  and  much  censure  was 
heaped  upon  him  on  that  account;  he  excited  mistrust  in 
Honorius  and  at  the  court,  as  soon  as  his  son  Eucherius  grew 
lip  to  manhood.  Honorius  had  been  successively  married  to 
two  dauu-hters  of  Stillcho,  Maria  and  Thcrmantia.  j\Iaria  died 
without  leaving  any  children,  and  as  Thcrmantia  too  was  not 
expected  to  become  a  mother,  every  body  anticipated  that 
Stillcho  would  make  his  son  emperor.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
proved,  that  Stillcho  aimed  at  the  life  of  Honorius:  it  is  much 
more  probable,  that  if  he  had  been  let  alone,  he  would  have 
quietly  waited  till  the  death  of  Honorius,  and  then  it  would 
have  been  quite  a  matter  of  course,  that  Eucherius  should  have 
succeeded,  for  Stillcho  was  the  pillar  of  the  empire,  and  he 
alone  made  an  imposing  impression  upon  Alaric.  Honorius 
now  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Stilicho;  just  as  Louis  XHI. 
conspired    against    one    of   his    subjects,    and   after    having 
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previously  caused  an  insurrection  of  the  army,  got  him 
assassinated  in  his  palace.  Stilicho's  friends  were  first  mur- 
dered; he  himself  fled  into  a  church,  but  was  dragged  forth 
from  it  and  killed,  together  with  his  son.  His  widow,  Serena, 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  infamous  senate. 

The  murder  of  Stilicho  was  a  pretext  for  Alaric  again  to 
invade  Italy.  Honorius  took  up  his  residence  in  the  inacces- 
sible town  of  Ravenna,  which  then,  like  Venice  at  present, 
was  situated  upon  islands,  being  separated  by  lagoons  from  the 
mainland  with  which  it  was  connected  only  by  a  neck  of  land. 
Alaric  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  siege  of  Ravenna, 
but  marched  on  the  Flaminian  road  towards  Rome  and  block- 
aded it.  The  city  soon  began  to  suffer  from  the  most  fearful 
famine.  People  were  murdered  in  order  that  their  bodies  might 
serve  for  food;  and  even  children  are  said  to  have  been  eaten 
by  their  own  parents.  In  addition  to  this  there  arose  a  plague, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  such  circumstances.  At  last  a 
capitulation  was  agreed  to.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Alaric 
entered  into  it;  but  he  probably  did  so,  because  the  summer 
had  already  commenced,  so  that  his  army  too  began  to  suffer 
from  epidemics.  Rome  ransomed  itself.  Negotiations  for  peace 
were  to  be  commenced  between  the  court  of  Ravenna  and 
Alaric;  and  the  emperor  was  to  appoint  Alaric  commander-iu- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  western  empire.  But  these  nego- 
tiations producing  no  results,  Alaric  returned  to  Rome  a  second 
time:  the  senate  deserted  Honorius;  Alaric  proclaimed  Attains, 
the  praefectus  praetorio,  emperor,  marched  with  him  to  Ravenna, 
and  Honorius  was  so  pusillanimous  as  to  recognise  Attains  as 
his  colleague.  Meantime  reinforcements  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Ravenna,  Attains  fell  into  disgrace  with  Alaric,  Honorius  again 
broke  off  the  negotiations,  and  Alaric  returned  to  Rome  a  third 
time.  The  memorable  and  fearful  destruction  of  Rome  took  place 
on  the  24th  August,  A.  D.  410.  The  Salarian  gate  which  is  still 
standing  was  opened  to  the  Goths  by  treachery.  Rome  experi- 
enced many  of  the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  storm ;  but  little 
blood  was  shed,  though  many  people  were  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity. The  Goths  knew  no  measure  in  their  lust  and  rapacity :  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  by  torture  to  disclose  where  they  had 
concealed  their  treasures;  the  churches  alone  were  not  plundered. 
After  the  plunder  had  lasted  for  three  days,  the  enemy  began  ts. 
evacuate  the  city,  which  the  last  of  them  quitted  on  the  sixth 
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day.  Alaric  marched  southward  as  far  as  Rhcgium,  wanting 
to  cross  over  to  Sicily,  but  he  turned  back.  Two  years  after 
the  taking  of  Rome,  he  died  at  Cosenza.^  The  command  of 
his  army  was  given  to  Athnulf,  his  brother-in-law:  he  was  dif- 
ferent from  Alaric,  and  feeling  an  attachment  to  the  Romans, 
he  left  Italv,  and  went  to  Laiiguedoc.  He  ruled  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  as  an  ally  of  Rome,  over  a  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  comprising  a  part  of  Languedoc  and 
Catalonia.  Pie  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  who 
had  been  carried  away  a  prisoner,  and  who  now  drew  the 
bond  of  union  between  her  husband  and  brother  so  closely,  that 
it  became  an  actual  friendship.  Athaulf  had  already  led  his 
troops  to  Spain,  where  he  conquered  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and 
Alani,  and  drove  them  into  Asturia,  Gallicia,  and  Lusitania; 
the  provinces  which  he  did  not  occupy  himself,  he  restored  to 
the  Roman  empire.  He  likev^'ise  did  good  service  against  a 
usurper,  Jovinus,  and  his  brother  Sebastianus. 


LECTURE  CXXXVII. 

While  Alaric  was  in  Italy,  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Constan- 
tine  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  soldiers  in  Britain, 
and  had  been  recognised  in  Gaul.  Another  usurper,  Gerontius, 
who  had  raised  his  friend  Maximus  to  the  throne,  rose  against 
him.  An  army  of  Honorius,  under  the  command  of  Constan- 
tius,  marched  into  Gaul,  apparently  to  assist  Constantine,  which 
was  very  good  policy.  Constantius  compelled  Gerontius  and 
Maximus,  who  were  besieging  Aries,  to  jnake  away  with  them- 
selves: in  like  manner,  he  afterwards  continued  the  war  against 
Constantine,  and  thus  restored  Gaul  and  Spain  to  the  Romans. 
After  Athaulf's  death,  he  was  rewarded  for  this  service  with 
the  hand  of  Galla  Placidia.  The  friendly  relations  between  the 
Visigoths  and  Romans  once  more  ceased,  Singeric  and  Wallia 
having  turned  against  the  Romans;  for  the  Visigoths  were  very 
jealous  of  their  independence,  and  they  now  returned  to  their 

'  This  is  rcforrcd  to  in  the  excellent  poem  of  Count  Von  Platen,  entitled 
"  Das  Grab  im  Busento." — N. 
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former  condition.  From  this  time  forward,  down  to  tlie  in- 
vasion of  Attila,  Italy  enjoyed  peace,  if  we  except  the  pkmder- 
ing  devastation  of  the  sea-coast  by  Genseric ;  but  we  may  easily 
imagine  how  slow  its  progress  towards  recovery  must  have 
been.     Honorius  died  in  a.D.  423. 

Placidia  had  borne  two  children  to  Constantius — Placidus 
Valentinian  and  Justa  Grata  Honoria,  both  of  whom  proved 
to  be  misfortunes  for  the  empire.  Constantius  had  forced 
Honorius  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  Augustus ;  but  he  died 
immediately  afterwards,  and  even  before  Honorius.  His  son 
was  only  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  Honorius^  death,  and 
accordingly  coidd  not  succeed  to  the  throne.  Arcadius  had 
previously  died;  and  the  government  was  nominally  in  the  hands 
of  his  very  youthful  son,  Theodosius  H,  who  throughout  his 
life  remained  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  sister  Pulcheria,  in 
reality,  holding  the  reins  of  government,  which  was  a  misfor- 
tune for  the  East.  Galla  Placidia  fled  with  her  children  to  Con- 
stantinople; but  before  succour  came  from  that  quarter,  a 
usurper,  John,  the  first  emperor  bearing  a  Christian  name"^  took 
possession  of  the  government,  and  ruled  for  two  years.  Theo- 
dosius, however,  gave  the  crown  to  his  cousin,  the  boy  Valen- 
tinian in,  and  sent  two  armies  to  Italy  under  the  command  of 
two  Isaurians,  Ardaburius  and  Aspar.  This  undertaking  did 
not  at  once  succeed,  the  fleet  being  dispersed  by  a  storm;  but 
Aspar  penetrated,  without  any  difficulty,  through  Illyricum, 
which  seems  to  have  come  again  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
emperor.  John  was  abandoned  by  his  troops,  and  Placidus^ 
Valentinian  proclaimed  emperor. 

His  mother  Placidia  now  ruled  over  the  West,  not  indeed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  great  praise;  but  after  her 
death,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  her  son  stood  alone, 
matters  became  much  worse.  Rome  was  then  richer  in  great 
men  than  in  the  times  of  the  better  emperors;  we  must  mention 
in  particular  Bonifacius  and  Aetius,  neither  of  whom  could 
supplant  the  other,  without  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  the 
empire.  The  personal  character  of  Bonifacius  is  little  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  an  Italian;  Aetius  was  a  Scythian, 

^  John,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  Christian  name,  for  Johannes  Lydus  was 
certainly  a  pagan. 

3  The  form  Placidius  is  not  supported  by  as  good  authority :  on  coins  and 
monuments,  we  generally  find  Placidus. 
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that  is  a  native  of  lower  Moesia,  from  the  district  of  Sllistria, 
and  descended    from    a   Latin    family,    notwithstanding    his 
Greek  name.     His  father  was  a  man  of  rank,  and  had  lost  his 
life  by  treachery   or  a  tyrannical   act   of  Alaric.     The  age  of 
Aetius  cannot   be  accurately   determined;  at  the  time  of  his 
death   he  must  have  been   between   fifty  and  sixty,  or  even 
upwards  of  sixty;    for  when   a  young  man  he  had  been   a 
hostage  with  Alaric  and  the  Huns,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards 
frequently  employed  as  an  ambassador.     He  made  an  imposing 
impression  on  them,  by  being   equal  to  them   in  valour  and 
yet  having  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education.     He  was  an 
extraordinary  man  whom  the  rulers  ought  to  have  let  alone,  as 
the  Athenians  should  have  done    in  the  case  of  Alcibiades; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  of  an   unblemished  character:  he  was 
unjust  and   hostile  towards  Bonifacius,  a  circumstance    which 
brou<^ht  great  misery  upon  the   empire.     His  influence  with 
Placidia  and  Valentinian  was  unlimited,  and   thus  he   caused 
Bonifacius  who  was  governor  (comes)  of  Africa  to  be  recalled 
and  summoned  to  Ravenna,  where  the   court  was  then  resid- 
ing.    Bonifacius  could  not  expect  anything  but  that  he  would 
there  be  put  to  death,  and  accordingly  formed  the  unfortunate 
resolution  of  inviting  the  Vandals,  who  were  then  in  the  west 
of  Spain,  to  come  to   Africa.     They  came  under   Gondcric; 
and  the  devastation  of  Africa,  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Carthage  was  the  consequence.     No  German  tribe  ever  carried 
on  war  with    such  faithlessness   and   obstinacy.     Before   this 
time  Africa  had  suffered  little.     They   were  supported  by  the 
Donatists  Avho  by  terrible  persecutions  had  been  reduced  to 
despair:  they  were  in  reality  only  rigorists  who  had  separ- 
ated in  consequence  of  the  election  of  a  bishop  under  Diocle- 
tian:   they  were  a  rude  sect,   but  noble  fanatics,  who  were 
terribly  ill-used.     There  is  no  doubt  that  their  persecution  was 
continued  afterwards,  and  that  the    Arabs   met  with   supjiort 
among  them:    the  oppressed    found  their    deliverers  in    the 
barbarians.      These  events  should  be  a  lesson  to  those  wdio 
are  determined  not  to  see  the  misfortune  which  is  the  result 
of  intolerance,  or,  as  it  deserves  to  be  called,  injustice.    This 
fearful    persecution    of  the    Donatists   had    even  then  lasted 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years.     Gcnseric,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Gondcric,  took   possession  of  the  whole  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  places,  in  a.d.  429 ;  the  Moorish  tribes 
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were  left  in  peace  and  perfectly  free,  tlie  dominion  of  the 
Vandals  extending  only  over  the  territory  of  Tunis  and  the 
maritime  towns.  Bonifacius'  eyes  were  now  opened  to  the 
terrible  misfortune  which  he  had  occasioned  ;  and  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  check  the  tide  of  events.  He  received  the 
confidence  of  Placidia,  who  in  this  respect  showed  a  noble 
mind;  she  sent  him  troops,  which  were  however  defeated  in 
two  decisive  battles.  After  some  years^  a  truce  and  peace  were 
concluded,  in  which  Eome  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  Africa, 
except  Carthage  and  some  other  places.  This  peace,  however, 
was  not  kept  by  the  faithless  Genseric,  who  availing  himself 
of  the  facilities  it  afforded  him,  made  himself  master  of  Car- 
thage. Carthage  was,  next  to  Rome,  the  greatest  city  in  the 
western  empire,  and  stood  to  Rome  in  the  same  relation  as 
Adrianople  to  Constantinople.  Its  circumference  was  immense; 
it  was  situated  outside  the  ancient  city,  of  the  gardens  of  which 
it  occupied  the  site.  Salvianus  of  ]\Iarseilles  describes  what  the 
place  was,  but  he  says  that  one  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  than 
to  lament  its  capture  by  the  barbarians,  for  immorality  had 
reached  its  highest  point,  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  city 
could  call  itself  Christian.  In  earlier  times,  Christianity  had 
indeed  exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  many  individuals, 
but  since  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  masses,  the  select  commu- 
nity ceased  to  exist,  and  it  no  longer  exercised  any  influence 
upon  the  morals  of  the  bulk  of  the  population.  It  is  remark- 
able to  see  how,  at  that  time,  entire  cities  became  Christian 
with  the  same  frivolity  with  which  they  proclaimed  a  new 
ruler,  the  population  remaining  as  thoroughly  bad  as  it  had 
been  before.  It  was  the  greatest  misfortune  for  the  world  and 
for  Christianity,  that  Constantine  made  the  latter  become  so 
quickly  the  universal  religion ;  the  hierarchy  grew  worse  and 
worse  :  there  still  existed  indeed  popes  like  Leo  the  Great,  but 
at  the  same  time  many  bishops  were  worthless. 

The  Vandals  sailed  from  Africa  on  plundering  expeditions 
with  their  fleets  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  coasts  of 
Italy  ;  and  this  piracy  inflicted  new  miseries  on  Italy,  which 
had  already  somewhat  recovered  :  many  districts,  it  is  true, 
had  remained  waste,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  surren- 
dered themselves  to  the  grandees  as  serfs.  Another  misfortune 
was,  that  most  of  the  Roman  nobles  had  their  estates  in  Africa, 
and  these  families,  the  accounts  of  whose  wealth  sound  quite 
fabulous,  were  ruined,  for  Genseric  confiscated  everything. 
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A  new  tempest  now  broke  forth  in  another  quarter  ;  tliis 
was  the  Huns,  who  had  formerly  expelled  the  Goths.  We 
have  no  distinct  traces  of  their  abodes  in  the  time  of  Theodo- 
siusand  his  sons,  but  they  probably  lived  in  the  country  from 
the  Don  to  Wallachia.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Thcodofius  we  find  them  on  the  Danube,  and  they  even 
advanced  across  the  Thciss  into  Pannonia.  Our  accounts  of  all 
tliese  occurrences  are  too  miserable  to  enable  us  to  see  our  v.'ay 
clearly.  Dcsguigne's  hypothesis  that  they  came  from  China  is 
wrong,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  and  has  been  justly  aban- 
doned. The  Huns  now  appear  in  Pannonia,  the  boundary  of 
Avhich  must  have  been  lost  by  the  Romans.  Bledas  and  Attila 
(Blcdel  and  Etzel),  the  two  sons^  of  Rugilas,  appeared  with  a 
formidable  power  as  kings  of  the  Huns.  Gibbon's  description 
of  Attila's  power,  however,  is  one  of  the  weak  parts  of  his 
work,  for  he  believes  that  Attila's  empire  extended  as  far  as 
China.  It  may  have  extended  beyond  the  Don  to  the  Volga. 
The  German  tribes  did  homage  to  him,  as  we  see  from  our 
ancient  poems  ;  hence  he  spared  them,  and  the  poems  do  not 
speak  ill  of  him.  The  main  strength  of  his  empire,  as  Fredcrik 
Schlegel  has  justly  observed,  consisted  in  the  German  tribes  ; 
though  he  himself,  as  Jornandes  describes  him,  was  a  Mongol, 
and  surrounded  by  Mongols  ;  but  that  Mongolic  tribe  was 
comparatively  weak,  whence  the  Germans  became  free  imme- 
diately after  his  death.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
Attila  had  directed  his  arms  against  the  Eastern  empire  only, 
which  he  fearfully  harassed  by  devastation,  disgraceful  peaces, 
and  tribute.  Servia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bulgaria,  were 
changed  by  him  into  a  complete  wilderness.  The  Huns  were 
literally  destroyers,  fierce  and  blood-thirsty,  and  very  different 
from  the  Goths.  The  Western  empire  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  send  assistance  to  the  distressed  East,  being  itself  hard 
pressed  by  the  Vandals.  Thei'c  existed  at  that  time,  even  a 
kind  of  friendly  relation  between  the  Western  empire  and  the 
Huns,  manifested  by  the  interchange  of  presents.  Aetius  was 
exiled  and  had  gone  to  the  Huns;  but  he  afterwards  returned, 
and  under  their  protection,  established  his  power  in  the  empire, 
until  it  was  so  firm  that  he  no  longer  required  them.  He  had 
restored  the  authority  of  Rome  beyond  all  expectation.  In 
Gaul,  he  had  subdued  the  distant  countries  on   the  sea  coast 

*  It  shoulil  ratlicr  be  rtcpJicifs. 
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wliich  had  made  themselves  independent.  The  frontier  of 
the  Rhine  was  also  destroyed,  but  only  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Franks  occupied  the  country  from  Belgium  to  the 
Saone;  and  that  the  Burgundians,  though  they  were  governed 
by  kings  of  their  own,  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome.  But  Pro- 
vence, a  part  of  Dauphine,  Lower  Languedoc,  the  country  about 
the  Lower  Loire,  Auvergne,  and  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  and 
also  Spain  on  the  INIediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  Cata- 
lonia, were  subject  to  Rome.  The  Visigoths  occupied  the  south 
of  Spain.  No  European  country  is  so  divided  as  the  Avestern 
empire  then  was;  those  countries  were  for  the  most  part  heaps 
of  ruins,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery ;  of  which  we  may 
form  some  conception  if  we  read  the  poems  of  Logau,  referring 
to  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty- Years'  war. 

Attlla  was  induced  to  march  into  Gaul,  by  a  dispute  with  a 
Frankish  dynasty.  Aetius  there  united  against  him  the  troops 
of  the  Visigoths,  the  ruling  party  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  under 
Merovaeus  and  the  Burgundians,  with  the  feeble  power  of  the 
empire.  Nearly  all  his  troops  were  barbarians,  but  they  were 
guided  by  his  spirit.  Attila  was  besieging  Orleans,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  and  would  have  been 
destroyed  like  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  when  Aetius  and  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  came  to  its  relief.  Attila  retreated 
into  Champagne  {Campi  Catalaunici).  The  decisive  battle,  in 
the  year  A.D.  451,  is  incorrectly  called  the  battle  of  Chtduns. 
I  consider  this  by  no  means  accurate ;  for  the  Campi  Catalau- 
nici is  Champagne,  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  place  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons.  In  that 
fearful  battle,  Attila  led  the  barbarians  of  the  East  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  AVest,  the  Germans  preponderating  among 
the  latter.  Aetius,  however,  had  to  fight,  not  only  against 
greater  numbers,  but  also  against  treachery:  the  Alani,  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre  of  the  army,  gave  way,  and  the  tluns  broke 
into  it.  The  Visigoths  were  on  the  point  of  being  routed,  and 
Theodoric  was  killed ;  but  Thorismund,  his  heir,  led  the  deci- 
sive attack;  and  Aetius,  too,  in  the  end,  conquered.  The 
Huns  were  not  defeated,  but  withdrew  to  their  fortress  of  wag- 
gons ;  and  as  Aetius  did  not  venture  to  pursue  them  any  farther, 
both  belligerent  parties  retreated.  The  reported  number  of  the 
slain  and  captured  in  that  battle  are  quite  incredible. 

After  the  winter  had  passed  away,  Attila  appeared  in  Italy, 
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where  Aiitius  could  oppose  to  him  only  the  weak  and  untrust- 
worthy army  of  the  country,  which  liad  become  quite  unwar- 
liko.  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  otlier  towns,  were  destroyed,  and 
all  wlio  (lid  not  escape  were  murdered:  many  fled  into  the 
marshes,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  tlie  foundation  of  Venice. 
The  details  related  of  the  first  tribunes  of  Venice  and  the  like, 
are  fabulous.  Attila  had  been  invited  to  come  to  Italy  by  the 
princess  llouoria. 
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The  death  of  Attila,  which  soon  followed,  would  perhaps  have 
quieted  Italy,  had  not  Aiitius  the  only  support  of  Rome,  been 
killed  at  the  same  time.  If  Aetius  had  wished  it,  he  might 
have  revolted  long  before,  and  usurped  the  throne ;  but  he  Avas 
satisfied  with  being  acknowledged  as  the  real  sovereisn  of  the 
empire.  His  title  was  Patricins,  but  in  chronicles,  he  is  also 
called  Dux  Romanorum.  His  younger  son,  Gaudentius,  was 
betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Valentlnian;  both  were 
yet  very  young,  and  Aetius  no  doubt  thereby  intended  to  secure 
the  succession  to  Gaudentius.  Valentinian,  however,  was  not 
yet  advanced  in  years,  and  apprehensive  that  he  might  be  de- 
prived of  his  government,  if  Aetius'  plan  succeeded,  he  con- 
spired against  him.  Aetius  unsuspectingly  went  to  Rome; 
and  having  entered  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine, 
Valentinian  himself  ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  It  was 
no  doubt  customarv  at  Rome,  as  it  was  ut  Constantinople,  that 
no  one  should  appear  before  the  emperor  armed.  His  son,  too, 
and  many  of  his  friends,  were  murdered-  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  event  was  the  cause  of  Ricimer's  rising:  he 
at  least  appears  soon  after  in  Aetius'  place.  Rome  was  now 
deprived  of  the  great  man  who  alone  could  secure  the  safety 
of  the  empire;  for  all  the  successors  of  Valentinian  held  their 
power  only  nominally.  Valentinian  completed  the  misery  of 
the  state  by  an  outrage  which  he  committed  on  the  wife  of 
Petronius  ^laximus,  whom  he  treacherously  enticed  into  the 
palace,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  base  lust.  This  deed 
roused  the  injured  husband  to  form  a  conspiracy.    Valentinian 
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was  murdered  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  Petronius  Maximus 
was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Meantime  the  wife  of  the  latter  died,  and  he  compelled 
Valentinian's  widow,  Eudoxia,  to  marry  him ;  but  she,  who 
had  loved  her  former  husband,  notwithstanding  his  dissolute- 
ness, now  brooded  over  the  means  of  revenge.  She  invited 
Genseric  to  come  to  Rome,  and  take  possession  of  the  city. 
This  conquest  was  so  easy,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  why 
he  did  not  undertake  it  before,  or  repeat  it  afterwards :  the 
influence  of  the  empress  is  visible  throughout.  Genseric 
appeared;  the  clergy  and  senate  went  out  to  meet  him,  im- 
ploring his  mercy,  and  he  promised  not  to  destroy  the  people. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  was  almost 
as  unbridled  as  if  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  except 
that  not  so  much  blood  was  shed.  The  city  was  plundered 
for  fourteen  days.  All  the  silver  and  works  of  art  in  bronze 
were  carried  away;  the  gold  plates  and  the  gilt  tiles  on  the 
Capitol;  nay,  everything  of  any  value  that  could  be  moved, 
was  conveyed  to  the  ships  of  the  Vandals  stationed  at  Ostia. 
Petronius  himself  was  slain  during  the  tumult,  and  the  con- 
([uerors  left  Rome  exhausted  and  lifeless.  The  senate  did  not 
venture  to  proclaim  a  new  emperor. 

-  At  this  moment,  M.  IMaecilius  Avitus,  a  very  wealthy  and 
higlilv  educated  nobleman,  set  himself  up  as  emperor  in 
Auvergne,  and  crossed  the  Alps.  No  one  had  really  pro- 
claimed him,  but  circumstances  had  become  quite  altered;  the 
army  in  the  provinces  did  not  proclaim  the  emperor,  but  a 
peculiar  custom  had  gradually  arisen,  according  to  which,  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  heir,  the  senate  elected  the  emperor, 
the  people  sanctioned  the  election  by  acclamation,  and  the 
soldiers  recognised  it.  Avitus,  on  his  arrival  in  Rome,  was. 
acknowledged  emperor;  but  Ricimcr,  a  Suevian  of  roy:d 
descent,  was  now  all  powerful  in  the  city.  All  the  barbarians, 
who  acted  a  prominent  part  at  Rome,  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  savages:  they  were  Christians,  and  spoke  and  understood 
the  lingua  vulgaris,  whicli  already  resembled  the  Italian  more 
than  the  Latin;  they  were  just  as  civilised  as  our  ancestors  in 
the  middle  ages.  A  few  of  them  had  a  shadow  of  classical 
education,  as  Theodoric,  the  Visigoth ,  and  the  younger  x\laric ; 
but  the  case  was  quite  different  with  Ricimer  and  his  equals, 
who  no  doubt  heartily  despised  the  culture  of  the  Romans. 

VOL.  III.  A  A 
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Those  Germans,  unfurtunatcly,  were  not  one  shade  better  than 
tliG  encininate  Italians;  they  were  just  as  faithless  and  cruel 
lllfiincr  soon  became  faithless  to  Avitus,  who  took  posf-cssidn 
of  the  bishopric  of  I'laoentiu;  but  soon  quitted  that  place  also, 
and  seems  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
disease  which  was  brought  on  by  the  persecutions  to  which 
lie  was  exposed. 

Ricimer  now^  raised  to  the   place   of  Avitus  a  man  of  a 
character  such  as  one  would  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
time  of  Rome's  decay.     This  was  ^lajorian,  apparently  a  native 
of  Italy  (a.d.  457).     Unwarlike   as  the   Italian  people  then 
were,  they  still  produced  distinguished  generals,  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  Alitius  and  Majorian.     The  latter  certainly  deserves 
the  praise  bestowed   upon  him  by  Procopius.      Sidonlus,  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  his  laws,  the  single  traits  which  are 
related  of  him,  all  are  unanimous  in  his  praise.     Procopius  says 
that  he  excelled  all  Roman  emperors;  and  he  certainly  was  a 
man  of  high  character  and  of  very  practical  mind.     lie  main- 
tained   his  station  for  four  years;   and  although    he  had  by 
his  side  the   faithless   barbarian   Ricimer,  who   had   the  main 
forces  of  the  empire  at  his  disposal,  yet  Majorian  was  lord  and 
master.     The  Visigoths  in  Upper   Langucdoc   and  Catalonia 
acknowledged  his  personal  greatness,  and  did   homage  to  him 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire,  wdiich  he  had  restored. 
The   Vandals  were  the  plague  of  the  empire:    he  intended 
therefore  to  undertake  an   expedition  against  them ;  for  which 
he  had  made  extraordinary  preparations,  being  determined  tc 
come  to  no  arrangement  Avith  them,  but  to  destroy  them.     He 
would  indeed  have   crushed  them,  had  he  not  been  thwarted 
by  domestic  treachery.     It  is  evident   that   Ricimer  betrayed 
him,  and  induced   Genseric  to  cause  a  conHagration  in   the 
Roman  fleet  at  Carthagena.    Majorian,  nevertheless,  concluded 
an  advantageous  peace,  which  secured  at  least  the  coasts  of  Italy 
and    Sicily.     When    he    returned,  a   conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  at  the  instigation  of  Ricimer:  he  was  compelled 
to  abdicate,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards  (a.d.  461). 

Ricimcr's  unlimited  power  under  a  nominal  emperor  lasted 
until  A.D.  467.  During  those  seven  years,  the  name  of  sovereign 
was  borne  by  an  utterly  unknown  emperor,  Libius  Severn?. 
Ricimer  had  a  mercenary  army  consisting  of  what  are  called 
focdcrati^  which   included  all  kinds  of  German   tribes,  and  he 
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regarded  Italy  as  his  kingdom ;  but  his  own  condition  in  which 
lie  had  to  protect  Italy  was  dangerous,  and  he  could  not  maintain 
it  against  Genseric.  His  power  was  limited.  All  that  the 
Romans  yet  possessed  in  Gaul  and  Spain  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  magister  militum,  Aegidius,  a  very  distinguished 
man  and  a  Roman,  who  made  himself  independent,  ruling 
over  Spain  and  a  part  of  Gaul.  Marcellinus,  another  com- 
mander, an  old  and  faithflil  servant  of  Aetius,  set  himself  tip 
as  prince  of  Illyricum.  After  Severus'  death,  a.d.  465,  Rici- 
mer  ruled  alone,  being  confined  to  Italy,  which  country  was 
still  a  prey  to  the  Vandal  pirates.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Ricimer  allowed  the  senate  to  apply  to  the  Emperor  Leo  at 
Constantinople,  with  the  request  that  he  would  appoint  an 
emperor  under  his  own  supremacy  and  succour  Italy. 

Leo  appointed  Anthemius,  a  son-in-law  of  his  predecessor 
Marcian,  whom  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of,  and  sent  him  to  the 
West  with  considerable  forces,  making  preparations  for  a  great 
undertaking  against  the  Vandals.  By  the  death  of  Aegidius 
the  prefecture  of  Gaul  had  become  reunited  to  Italy,  and 
]\farcellinus  too  had  placed  Illyricum  again  under  the  supre- 
macy of  the  emperor.  By  an  expedition  made  from  Italy, 
Sardinia  was  taken  from  the  Vandals;  and  Basiliscus,  a  general 
of  the  East  and  Leo's  brother-in-law,  led  a  great  army  against 
Carthage,  while  another  was  sent  against  Tripolis.  The  under- 
taking was  hopeful,  and  its  commencement  successful;  but 
Genseric,  who  always  conquered  by  discovering  the  venal 
among  his  opponents,  averted  the  decisive  blow  by  cunning 
and  fraud :  there  is  even  a  suspicion  that  Basiliscus  sold  him- 
self, and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Ricimer  too  was  guilty;  but 
however  this  may  be,  the  expedition  proved  an  utter  failure. 
Ricimer  and  Anthemius  now  quarrelled  with  each  other, 
although  Anthemius  had  given  his  daughter  in  mai'riage  to 
Ricimer.  Thus  the  aid  expected  from  the  eastern  empire 
occasioned  a  greater  misfortune  than  that  against  which  it  had 
been  besought.  Ricimer  took  up  his  court  at  Milan,  Avhile 
Anthemius  resided  at  Rome.  Both  were  implacable  enemies, 
and  an  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  led  to  nothing. 

A  new  pretender,  Olybrius,  the  husband  of  Valentinian's 
younger  daughter,  who,  besides  this  claim,  put  forth  those  of 
the  Anician  family,  now  offered  himself  to  Ricimer, who  caused 
hini  to  be  proclaimed;  but   Anthemius  refused  to   surrender 
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liumc,  which  was  bceiof^ed  by  Klcimer  for  three  inontlis.  At 
length  liicimer  forced  his  way  into  the  city  by  the  bridge.  Jt 
was  taken  by  storm  atid  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  a  con- 
quered city.  As  the  marriage  of  Riciraer  with  the  daughter 
of  Anthemius  had  been  the  last  brilliant  event  for  Rome,  so 
this  capture  of  the  city  was  the  most  fearful  calamity  that  had 
ever  befallen  it,  more  fearful  even  than  the  conquest  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals.  Pope  Gelasius  expresses  himself  very 
strongly  respecting  the  horrible  deeds  of  destruction  which 
were  perpetrated  on  that  occasion.  Anthemius  himself  was 
killed:  Ricimer  and  Olybrius  survived  him  only  a  few  months. 
About  this  time  there  seem  to  have  been  epidemics,  which  are 
in  fact  mentioned. 

Gundobald,  king  of  the  I^urgundians,  who  had  now  become 
putricius  and  succeeded  Ricimer,  j^roclaimed  Glyccrius  emperor. 
But  the  court  of  Constantinople  sent  against  him  Julius  Xepos, 
likewise  a  noble  Roman,  who,  with  some  assistance  from  Con- 
stantinople, took  possession  of  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Glycerius 
abtlicated;  but  Orestes,  a  Roman  of  Noricum,  who  had  risen  into 
importance  as  early  as  the  time  of  Attila,  refused  obedience  to 
Nepos.  After  the  withdrawal  of  Gundobald  from  Italy,  Orestes 
became  patricius.  that  is  commander-in-chief  Although  a 
native  of  Rome,  he  had  been  brought  up  among  barbarians, 
and  had  adopted  their  language,  manners,  dress,  and  mode  of 
living.  For  reasons  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  ho 
proclaimed  as  emperor  his  son  Romulus,  who  had  received  hi  - 
strange  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  a  Comes  Romuh 
in  Noricum. 

Even  Nepos  had  given  up  the  Roman  possessions  in  Gaul, 
that  he  might  be  acknowledged  by  the  Visigoths;  and  wh  ' 
he  ceded  to  them  was  more  than  they  could  occupy.  The  pc 
])le  of  Auvergne  gave  up  the  hopeless  thought  of  resistant', 
but  in  the  north  of  Craul,  ])etween  the  l^urgundians  and  Frank^. 
a  considerable  part  of  the  countr}'  was  still  Roman,  though  it 
had  been  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Roman  empire  as 
early  as  the  death  of  Aegidius.  It  was  now  governed  by 
Syagrius,  and  continued  to  be  so  ten  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire,  until  Syagrius  too  was  overpowered  by  Clovis. 
Romulus,  who  was  not  called  Augustu.=,  but  Augustulus,  was 
the  last  emperor.  The  barbarous  nations  stirred  up  by  Odonccr, 
a   German  prince,  rose  against  him;  they  not  only  claimed 
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their  extravagant  pay,  but  demanded  the  third  part  of  the 
landed  property  as  their  feudal  possession,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Visigoths  and  Burgundians.  As  Orestes  refused  to  grant 
this,  they  rebelled,  and  wishing  to  have  a  ruler  of  their  own, 
they  proclaimed  Odoacer  king.  The  latter  defeated  Orestes 
and  his  brother  in  two  battles,  and  both  lost  their  lives.  When 
Odoacer  came  to  Ravenna,  Romulus  surrendered  to  him ;  he 
was  treated  humanely,  and  was  sent  with  an  ample  revenue  to 
the  Lucullianum  in  Campania.  Whether  he  there  died  a 
natural  death  or  not  is  unknown. 
Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire. 

Some  buildings  of  the  fifth  century  still  exist;  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Paul,  though  made  up  of  parts  stolen  from  other 
buildings,  was  nevertheless  built  in  a  grand  style  and  very 
ingeniously  constructed.  The  robbery  is  described  in  a  novella 
of  the  Emperor  Majorian,  which  forbade  it.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  there  still  existed  in  the  church  of  St.  Agata  de 
Goti,  a  piece  of  Mosaic,  from  which  it  was  clear,  that  that 
church  had  been  built  and  dedicated  by  Ricimer. 

Although  the  Romans  ceased  to  form  a  state,  still  the  history 
of  this  nation  did  not  yet  become  extinct;  and  even  their 
literature  continued  to  exist  partly  at  Rome,  partly  at  Ravenna. 
We  still  possess  a  number  of  small  poems  and  inscriptions  on 
tombs  and  churches,  many  of  which  are  elegant  and  beautiful. 
One  sees  that  the  times  were  not  yet  barbarous,  and  Boethius 
was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  literature.  Several  of  the 
Scholiasts  still  extant,  such  as  Acron  and  Porphyrio,  belong  to 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  The  Roman  law  continued 
much  more  uninterruptedly  than  is  commonly  believed.  An 
account  of  the  continued  influence  of  the  Roman  intellect, 
would  be  very  attractive  and  desirable. 


THE   END. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES. 

LECTURE  I. 

Anciext  History  may  be  divided  into  that  wlaicli  precedes 
the  universal  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  which  has  many  cen- 
tral points  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Roman  dominion,  of  wliich 
the  central  pointisRome  extending  its  influence  in  all  directions. 
Other  nations,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  did  indeed  exercise  an 
intellectual  povs^er  upon  foreign  peoples,  but  they  were  wanting 
in  spirit.  Others  again,  such  as  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
Celtic  race  and  other  tribes,  acquired  importance  merely  by 
their  mighty  conquests.  Greece  ruled  by  her  spirit ;  but 
Rome  united  all  things — the  greatest  political  perfection,  power, 
and  spirit  ;  and  her  influence  became  more  lasting  and  inex- 
tino-uishable  than  even  that  of  Greece.  It  has  continued  down 
to  the  latest  centuries,  nay,  even  to  our  own  day.  Roman 
history  can  boast  of  the  greatest  characters,  actions,  and  events  ; 
it  contains  the  complete  development  of  the  whole  life  of  a 
nation  ;  such  as  is  not  found  in  the  history  of  any  other  people. 
The  development  of  Eastern  history  is  altogether  unknown 
to  us.  The  Egyptians,  from  the  first,  appear  divided  into  castes, 
that  is,  living  under  fixed  forms,  within  which  they  continued 
throughout  all  the  centuries  of  their  existence.  They  remain 
unchangeable  like  their  mummies.  All  the  changes  that  we 
perceive  in  them  are  only  the  symptoms  of  decay.  The  grow- 
ing up  of  the  Roman  people  takes  place  almost  before  our 
eyes.  They  too,  it  is  true,  lived  in  fixed  forms  at  a  very  early 
period;  but  their  origin  is  not  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  us. 
Other  nations  are,  like  the  buds  of  flowers,  yet  enshrined  in 
their  leaves  ;  they  grow  up,  but  die  away  before  they  are  unfol- 
ded, or  unfold  themselves  only  impel  fcctly,  just  as  we  see  in 
VOL.1.  b 
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tho  case  of  infllvldual  men  ;  for  of  many  thousand?,  a  few  only 
art'  not  thwarted  in  their  dcvehipment.  In  n^jdcrn  liistory, 
tlio  1-hi^di.sli  alone  have  passed  through  the  same  perfect  career 
of  development  as  the  llomans  ;  and  in  a  cosmopolitan  point 
of  view  tlicreforc,  t1ie  history  of  these  two  nations  must  always 
be  the  most  important.  I  shall  endeavour,  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  relate  to  you,  in  one  course,  the  complete  hi.story  of 
]{ome,  during  its  twelve  saecula,  which  in  the  legend  of 
Komidus,  arc  prophetically  stated  as  the  period  of  Rome's 
duration.  First  I  have  to  relate  to  you  the  history  of  the 
nation  and  city,  and  next,  that  of  the  empire  and  the  mass  of 
nations  which  acqviired  the  name  of  Romans.  The  time  1 
shall  devote  to  my  subject  will,  I  believe,  be  sufficient ;  for 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  out  my  inquiries  step  by  step, 
but  only  to  give  the  results  and  conclusions  to  which  I  have 
come. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  history,  let  us  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  its  sources.  Here  the  first  question  which 
presents  itself  is.  Is  any  credit  due  to  the  sources  of  the  earliest 
history,  previously  to  the  rise  of  an  historical  literature  ?  In 
former  times,  and  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  Roman 
history  was  treated  with  a  full  belief  in  its  truth,  that  is, 
uncritically,  the  confusions  and  inconsistencies  of  its  early 
periods  being  endured  Avithout  uneasiness  ;  and  such  also  was 
the  case  during  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  scholars  were 
occupied  with  the  details  of  history, — chronology,  numismatics, 
and  the  like.  Eminent  men,  as  Tillemont,  Eckhel,  and  others, 
produced  admirable  works  as  far  as  the  detail  is  concerned  ; 
but  it  is  only  in  our  days,  after  scepticism  had  taken  possession 
of  the  field,  that  history  has  been  subjected  to  criticism.  But, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  such  matters,  these  critical  researches, 
after  being  once  set  on  foot,  have  become  the  principal  object 
in  Roman  history.  This  may  be  well  for  a  time,  but  it  must 
not  always  be  so:  there  is  too  much  of  it  already  ;  it  is  dwelt 
upon  too  much,  and  we  must  try  to  counteract  this  tendency 
pro  virili  parte. 

You  may  expect,  first,  a  view  of  the  literature  of  Roman 
history  ;  secondly,  results,  and  not  researches,  conceraing  the 
early  portions  of  it  ;  and  thirdly,  the  history  of  the  later 
times,  down  to  the  period  when  the  Roman   world  assumes  a 
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diflx-rent  aspect  ;  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  render  these 
later  times  as  clear  and  distinct  to  you  as  I  can. 

I  shall  first  speak  of  the  historians  of  the  commonwealth. 
They  may  be  divided  into  great  classes,  though  every  thing 
cannot  be  classsified  without  taking  some  artificial  or  unnatural 
point  of  view.  I  have  already  said  that  there  was  a  time 
when  a  simple  and  sincere  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
ancient  historians  prevailed ;  when  the  history  of  Rome  was 
read  like  that  of  the  German  emperors;  and  it  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  crime  or  frivolity,  if  any  one  had 
ventured  to  doubt  the  historical  character  of  Roman  history 
as  transmitted  by  Livy.  It  is  now  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  even  very  ingenious  writers,  men  far  above  us,  took  the 
details  of  ancient  history  for  granted,  without  feeling  any 
doubt  as  to  their  credibility.  Thus  Scnliger  believed  the  list 
of  the  kings  of  Sicyon  to  be  as  authentic  and  consistent  as 
that  of  the  kings  of  France.  ]\Ien  lived  in  a  state  of  literary 
innocence,  which  continued  after  the  revival  of  learning,  so 
long  as  history  was  treated  merely  philologically,  and  was 
studied  from  books  alone,  and  so  long  only  could  it  last.  For 
when,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Netherlands,  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  the  human  mind  began  to  assert  its 
ricjhts,  and  men  raised  themselves  above  their  books  to  that 
kind  of  learning  which  we  find  among  the  ancients,  some  few, 
though,  not  without  great  timidity,  began  to  point  out  the  incon- 
gruities and  contradictions  of  Roman  history  which  had  been 
noticed  indeed  before,  but  had  been  passed  over  in  reve- 
rential silence.  Valla  i,  who  was  so  deeply  imbued  Avith 
the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  that  one  of  his  writings  was  for 
a  Ion  Of  time  believed  to  be  the  work  of  an  ancient  Roman, 
was  struck  by  the  accounts  of  Livy,  and  was  the  first  who 
proved  that  there  were  impossibilities  in  his  narrative.  His 
example  was  followed  by  Glareanus,  whose  remarks  irritated 
Sigonius,  and  induced  him  to  oppose  the  ingenious  Ger- 
man, althoug-h  Sif]^onius  himself  had  no  idea  of  historical 
criticism.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pighius, 

'  It  is  one  of  my  most  pleasing  recollections,  that  I  discovered  his  tombstone, 
anil  induced  the  chapter  of  the  Laterau  to  replace  it  in  their  church,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  canon.  Italy  was  at  that  time  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
Europe:  next  followed  the  French,  and  a  short  time  afterwards  the  Germans, 
to  whom  philology  was  resigned  bv  the  former.— N. 
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a  native  of  the  province  of  Cleves,  in  tlie  Netherlands,  had 
peruliar  ideas  about  historical  criticism,  and  exhibited  pro- 
digious learning  in  compiling;  he  was  in  possession  of  many 
good  ideas,  but  did  not  carry  them  out  successfully.  Next  came 
the  investigations  of  Perizonius,  which  are  masterly,  and  were 
followed  by  tlie  sceptical  works  of  Baylc  and  Beaufort:  and 
here  we  see  what  always  happens,  when  truth  is  not  separated 
from  falsehood,  or  when  the  separation  is  not  carried  on  after 
it  has  been  begun,  and  after  the  human  mind  has  struck  into 
such  paths  that  it  has  become  impossible  to  avoid  the  complete 
separation.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Roman  history  could 
not  possibly  be  believed  with  the  intense  faith  of  the  sixteenth, 
when  men  viewed  every  thing  Roman  with  as  much  interest 
and  delight,  as  they  looked  on  their  dearest  friends.  So  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  Roman  history  might  perfectly  satisfy- 
even  the  noblest  minds  without  any  critical  investigations. 
But  when  the  sphere  of  the  human  mind  became  extended, 
as  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Roman  history 
could  not  possibly  escape  the  general  influence,  since  it  came 
into  contact  with  other  sciences.  Sigonius  had  felt  great 
pleasure  in  inquiring,  whether  a  man,  whose  name  is  other- 
wise unknown,  had  been  tribune  twice  or  three  times:  and 
and  woe  to  us,  if  we  treat  these  men  with  contempt,  as  if  they 
had  busied  themselves  with  trifles !  But  men  now  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  what  they  could  comprehend;  they 
endeavoured  to  understand  what  thev  ha<l  before  collected; 
reason  began  to  assert  its  rights.  Had  Perizonius  pursued  the 
path  he  had  struck  into,  had  he  not  undertaken  investigations 
of  quite  a  dliTercnt  kind,  had  he  been  able  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  gaining  positive  results,  matters  would  have  been 
far  better;  but  without  faith  no  such  results  can  be  gained,  as 
in  life  a  man  can  accomplish  nothing  without  faith.  His  suc- 
cessors did  not  proceed  in  the  path  which  he  had  opened  up; 
and  those  who  attempted  it  had  not  the  same  extensive  powers 
which  he  had  possessed.  The  early  history  of  Rome  was  thus 
known  to  be  full  of  contradictions;  and  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  statements  of  much  fji-cater  authoritv  overthrew 
the  accounts  given  by  Livy  or  Dionysius.  Beaufort  was  a 
man  of  great  talent,  but  had  not  sulFiciently  pursued  philo- 
logical studies:  he  belonged  to  that  light  class  of  sceptics, 
who  feel  no  want  of  a  positive  conviction,  aud  he  went  so 
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far  as  to  reject  the  "vvheat  with  the  chaff,  and  to  assert  that 
the  first  four  centuries  of  Roman  history  deserved  no  credit. 
Abbe  Pouilly  had  done  the  same  before  him  in  the  "  Memoires 
de  r  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  des  belles  Lettres";  but  in 
a  very  rude  manner.  It  was  the  age  of  extreme  scepticism. 
Beaufort's  undertaking  had  great  influence  upon  the  EngHsh 
and  French  writers,  such  as  Hook  and  Ferguson,  none  of 
whom  was  able  to  enter  into  the  matter  so  deeply  as  he  had 
done.  Scepticism,  originating  with  Bayle  and  strengthened 
by  Freret,  now  prevailed  generally;  and  men  grew  ashamed  of 
believing  Roman  history,  as  it  was  transmitted  to  them.  This 
was  an  easy  method  of  getting  over  its  difficulties.  Although 
Beaufort  was  not  animated  by  the  desire  to  examine  his  subject 
in  a  scientific  and  thorough  manner,  yet  he  forms  an  era  in 
historical  literature.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  untenable 
statements,  when  not  attacked  by  Beaufort,  were  never  doubted; 
as,  for  instance,  the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  the  chronology,  &c. : 
the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  believed  to  be  as 
firmly  established  as  any  thing  could  be.  Men  saw  the  mote, 
but  not  the  beam,  and  were  at  last  so  much  perplexed,  that 
they  believed  without  knowing  why,  and  rejected  what  was 
very  well  established.  After  such  a  state  of  things  a  sound 
and  healthy  criticism  must  follow,  or  else  the  subject  is  lost. 

In  fact,  it  is  Livy  himself  who  has  brought  the  early  history 
of  Rome  into  disrepute,  not  merely  because  he  relates  things 
contradictory  and  impossible,  but  because  he  states  in  the 
introduction  to  his  sixth  book,  that  a  new  era  and  a  new  life 
began  in  Roman  history  from  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls;  that,  during  the  long  period  previous  to  this,  history 
was  handed  down  only  by  tradition,  and  that  all  written  docu- 
ments concerning  the  earlier  times,  were  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city.  This  statement  is  only  half  correct,  or  rather 
altogether  false,  and  gives  us  quite  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
early  history.  In  my  next  Lecture,  I  shall  speak  of  the  sources 
of  Roman  history  previous  to  its  literature.  The  first  historian 
we  meet  with  lived  in  the  second  Funic  war,  and  yet  what  a 
minute  account  we  have  in  Livy  of  the  preceding  times  and  of 
the  wars  with  the  Saranitcs !  But  of  this  to-morrow. 


Vi  WRITING    PUACTISED    AT    AN    EARLY    DATE. 


LECTURE  11. 

That  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history,  there  was 
writing  in  Italy,  and  that  there-fore   there  might  have  been 
writers,  cannot  be   doubted,   for  we  liave  coins  bearing  the 
name  of  Sybaris,   which  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  four 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth.     Hence  it 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  anion f' 
theGreeks  of  Italy :  why  not,  then,  among  the  Romans?  Another 
question   is,   whether  writing  could    be  common    among    the 
Romans,    and    the   answer  to   this  must  depend   on  another: 
namely,    whether  they   were  acquainted  with  the   Egyptian 
papyrus;  for  before  its  introduction  the  art  of  writing  cannot 
have  been  in  very  general  usc.^     The  census  at  Rome,  which 
could  not  be  taken  without  a  great  deal  of  writing,  and  re- 
quired a  minute  system  of  book-keeping,  is  a  proof  that  the 
art  was  extensively  applied.     AVe  have,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  deny,  that  history  might  have  been  Avritten  at  Rome  previ- 
ously to  the  banishment  of  the  kings;  and  it   would  be  arbi- 
trary scepticism  to  doubt,  that  there  existed  written  laws  lono- 
before  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs:  their  collection  is  ascribed  to 
L.  Puplrlus,   who   perhaps   lived   in   the  reign  of  the    second 
Tarquln,   though  some  refer  him   to  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.     The  art    of  writing  was    therefore    applied,  in    all 
probability,  not  merely  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  but 
even  to  books;  and  when  Livy,  speaking  of  the  times  pre- 
vious   to    the    burning    of    the   city,   says    per    ilia    tempora 
literae  rorac   eranf,   this   is    one  of  those  notions,  in   Avhicli 
he    was  misled   by  opinions  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  and 
which  are  only  partially  true.     Authors,  in   the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  that  is,  such  as  write  for  the  purpose  of  being  read 
by  a  public, — making  collections  of  laws  is  a  different  thing, — 

'  The  use  of  alphabetical  -WTiting  is  altogether  very  ancient.  It  sprang  from 
three  <listinct  places;  viz.,  Egypt  (or  perhaps  Ethiopia),  Phoenicia,  and  Babylon, 
and  all  three  are  independent  of  one  another.  It  is  an  established  fiict,  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  known  in  Europe  before  the  time  to  which  wc  assign  Ilonicr, 
for  we  have  inscribed  monuments  of  that  early  age.  But  the  question  whether 
Homer  wrote  his  poems  or  not,  is  of  quite  a  different  nature.— N.  »  vi.  1. 
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certainly  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  earliest  times;  but  when, 
in  regard  to  a  written  literature  (literae),  Livy  adds,  una 
custodia  fidelis  memoriae  rerum  gestarum,  he  goes  too  far.  We 
must  not  take  a  one-sided  view  of  the  origin  of  an  historical 
literature :  we  have  parallels  to  that  of  Eome  in  the  history  of 
our  ancestors,  and  of  other  nations;  for  in  Greece  Chrono- 
graphies  and  Toichographies — annals  kept  in  temples  by  the 
priests — are  mentioned  by  Polybius'',  and  this  practice  con- 
tinued down  to  his  time.  Analogous  to  these  are  our  Annales 
Bertiniani,  Fuldenses,  and  others,  which  sprang  up  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  were  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Carlovingians,  until  afterwards  they  gradually 
disappeared,  for  the  same  reasons  which  made  them  cease 
among  the  ancients.  Such  annals  were  composed  of  single 
unconnected  lines:  they  would  begin,  for  instance,  with  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Dagobert,  and  by  the  side 
of  this  date  the  events  of  the  year  were  recorded  in  the  briefest 
manner  possible,  e.g.  Saxones  debellati.  These  annals,  too, 
were  kept  for  the  most  part  in  churches;  and,  besides  the 
names  of  the  emperors,  we  usually  find  those  of  the  bishops 
also.  After  the  chronicles  of  the  empire,  there  sprang  up 
those  of  single  towns.  We  find  such  annals  at  diiferent  times 
and  among  the  most  difi'erent  nations;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  more  natural,  than  that  a  person  should  make  such 
brief  records  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Hence  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors  to  record  in  their  Bibles  every  thing  of  import- 
ance which  happened  in  their  families;  and  the  same  interest 
which  we  feel  in  our  families,  the  ancients  felt  in  the  state. 
Some  small  towns  in  Germany  still  continue  to  keep  such 
annals:  in  short,  the  custom  is  a  very  ancient  one;  and  we 
may  therefore  assume,  that  in  Rome  too  they  existed  in  great 
numbers,  where  they  had  not  been  accidentally  destroyed. 
As  the  year  received  its  name  from  the  annual  magistrates,  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  their  names  in  the  Fasti  for  all  kinds 
of  documents.  This  custom  prevailed  among  the  Romans 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  latest  emperors;  and  no 
document  was  valid  without  the  names  of  the  consuls  as  the 
mark  of  Its  date.  In  these  annals  the  banishment  of  the  kings 
no  doubt  formed  an  era,  a  regibus  exactis ;  they  contained  the 

'  V.  33 :  01  TO  Kara  Kaipovs  iv  Ta7s  XP"''07P''<?'^'"J  vTrofivr}fj.aTi^6fj.(voi  ttoXltikws 
us  Tovs  Toixofs. 
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names  of  the  consuls,  together  with  the  principal  events  of 
the  year.* 

The  Anufilcs  Moximi,  or,  as  they  are  more  rarely  called,  the 
Annalcs  Puntijicum,  belonged  to  this  kind  of  annals:  they  were 
authentic  and  comprehensive  documents,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  record  whatever  was  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance. 
Cicero  and  Servius  say^,  that  the  pontifix  entered  the  most 
important  events  in  an  Al/jum'\  wliicli  was  exhibited  in  his 
house,  and  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  many  persons  took 
copies  for  their  own  use;  as  in  fact  we  know  Avas  done  in  the 
case  of  Cn.  Flavius,  who  set  up  a  copy  of  the  Fasti  in  the 
Forum.  Now  Cicero  says  that  these  annals  had  been  pre- 
served from  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  state  down  to 
the  pontificate  of  P.  Mucius";  but  this  is  a  rash  assertion, 
which  wc  will  not  impute  to  him  as  an  intentional  misstate- 
ment. We  must  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled ; 
for  though  the  pontifical  annals  had  doubtless  been  kept  from 
very  early  times,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  those  of  the  most 
ancient  periods  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  We  cannot, 
in  short,  infer  from  his  words,  that  in  his  time  the  Romans  still 
possessed  authentic  annals,  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Roman  state.  Cicero  does  not  by  any  means 
say  this,  but  only  states  that  it  had  been  a  custom  observed 
from  the  beginning  to  record  the  events:  he  no  where  asserts 
that  the  records  existed  complete  in  his  own  day.  Vopiscus 
says  that  they  were  kept  from  the  death  of  Romulus,  and 
accordingly  began  with  Xuma.  This,  however,  is  nothing 
but  the  opinion  of  an  unlearned  person :  as  the  pontificate  was 
traced  to  Numa,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  the  annals  to  the 
same  time. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  pontifical  annals,  such  as  they  existed 
in  later  times,  were  not  the  ancient  and  original  ones,  but 
were  restored  and  made  up,  as  well  as  might  be,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  constant  use  and  regular  continuation  of  them 
that  established  the  belief  that  they  were  transmitted  in  their 
original  form  from  time  immemorial.     These  annals  were  kept 


*  See  vol  i.  p,  263.  *  De  Orat.  ii.  12;  Servius  on  Virg.  Aen.  i.  .373. 

'  Album  is  a  taUc,  or  hoard,  covered  witli  gyiismn  (a  proof  of  the  diffieulty 
of  finding  a  suitable  writing  material),  on  which  the  contents  of  the  puhlie 
documents  were  painted.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  the  edictum  praetorium, 
and  many  other  documents.— N.  ^  Mucius  was  consul,  b.c.  133. 
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as  long  as  there  were  pontiffs,  for  the  pontiffs  were  the  re- 
positories of  the  Laws  and  fixed  the  chronology,  and  thus  were 
the  natural  keepers  of  historical  records.  But  if  annals  had 
existed,  which  went  back  even  no  further  than  the  earliest 
history  of  the  commonwealth,  and  began  from  the  banishment 
of  the  kings,  it  is  inconceivable  how  they  could  have  recorded 
the  most  absurd  and  contradictory  things.  Besides,  woidd  not 
Fabius  have  made  use  of  them?  Would  not  Livy  have  con- 
sulted them,  where  he  says^,  that  the  battle  of  Ecgillus  was 
placed  by  some  in  the  year  255,  and  by  others  in  the 
year  258 ?9 

Thus  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  earliest 
history  of  Rome  was  founded  on  an  authentic  basis,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  pontifical  annals  were 
preserved  from  the  remotest  times.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
Livy  made  the  above-mentioned  mistake  in  the  introduction 
to  the  sixth  book,  because  he  found  no  pontifical  annals  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  destruction  of  Eome  by  the  Gauls,  and 
thence  drew  the  sweeping  conclusion,  that  no  annals  existed, 
although  many  others  may  have  escaped  destruction;  for 
example,  those  kept  by  private  persons  living  on  the  Capi- 
toline  and  others.  We  have,  in  fact,  the  most  unexceptionable 
evidence  that  many  very  ancient  annals  were  preserved ^°;  but 
that  the  pontifical  annals  did  not  go  beyond  the  burning  of 
Eome  by  the  Gauls",  may  be  seen  from  the  passage  of  Cicero, 
in  which  he  speaks i-  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and 
on  which  Mr.  Edward  Heis  of  Cologne  has  written,  at  my 
suggestion,  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  treatise.^^  This  eclipse, 
which  was  visible  in  Gades  at  sunset,  had  been  mentioned  in 
the  pontifical  annals  as  quite  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and 
was  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  Gauls  across  the  Alps, 
which  took  place  about  the  same  time.  Now  Cicero  says,  that 
the  preceding  eclipses  were  calculated  backwards  up  to  the 
one^  during  which  Romulus  was  carried  up  to  heaven.  This 
calculating  backward  shows,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
supply    the    loss   of   actual  observations.       Such  eclipses    in- 

8  ii.  21.  »  Compare  vol.i.  p  556;  vol.ii.  p.  3.  '"  Vol.ii.  p.  2,  foil. 

"  The  house  of  the  pontifox  maximvis  was  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city,  aud  was  probably  destroyed.  In  the  Gallic  conflagration,  not  even  the 
twelve  tables  were  saved ;  how,  then,  could  it  have  been  possible  to  save  those 
Alba  ?— N.  '2  I)e  Re  Publ.  i.  16.  ''  Compare  vol.  i.  p.251,  note  675. 
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lliH.iKcd  tlic  regulation  of  fe.-tlvals,  and  were  essential  parts 
of  the  contents  of  the  pontifical  books'*;  they  would  therefore 
have  been  recorded,  and  not  have  been  calculated  backwards, 
if  the  anufiles  macuimi  had  been  preserved.  This  is  unsophis- 
ticated evidence  of  what  I  have  said. 

Servius  says'^  that  the  annals  were  divided  into  eighty 
books.  That  this  scholion  docs  not  exist  in  the  Codex  Ful- 
densls  is  no  argument  against  its  genuineness;  for  1  do  not  sec 
why  any  one  should  have  fabricated  such  a  statement.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero,  specimens  of  these  pontifical  annals  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  public:  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  lite- 
rature. In  the  introduction  to  his  work  De  Legibus,  he  says'": 
post  annales — (juihus  nihil  potest  esse  JUCUNDIUS.  How  they 
could  be  called  jucundi  is  hardly  comprehensible.  All  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Avork  De  Legihus  are  but  copies  of  one  and 
the  same,  and  were  made  in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  1420; 
and  the  reading  of  all  is  jucundius.  Ursinus  wished  to  change 
it  into  jejtmius^'^ ,  others  into  incomptius.  But  an  author  like 
Cicero  may  sometimes  use  a  bold  expression  which  puzzles  us, 
and  he  may  have  meant  to  say,  that  these  annals  were  delightful 
to  him,  merely  because  they  were  historical  records  of  great 
antiquity.  Whether,  however,  this  was  actually  his  meaning 
in  tliis  passage,  is  a  very  doubtful  point;  but  wc  can  make  no 
alteration. 

From  the  passages  in  which  Livy  mentions  the  appointment 
of  the  magistrates'^  in  very  short  sentences,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  character  of  these  pontifical  annals.  I  believe  that 
the  copy  which  he  used  did  not  begin  till  the  year  460;  other- 
wise I  do  not  see  why  he  did  not  always  observe  the  same 
practice.  These  annals  first  recorded  the  names  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  then  the  memorable  events  of  the  year,  and  the 
perions  who  hud  most  distinguished  themselves  in  it:  I  am  con- 
vinced that  according  to  their  original  plan  they  never  entered 
into  the  details  of  battles  or  of  other  subjects.  That  which 
constitutes  the  real  character  of  history  they  never  possessed 
in  any  higher  degree  than  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages. 

'*  Compare  Ciito  in  Gellius,  ii.  28. 
'5  On  uEn.  i.  373.  '"  i.  2. 

"  In  vol.  i.  p.  2.50,  Nielmhr  seems  to  have  atloptcd  the  correction  of  Ursinns. 
"  Vor  instance,  at  tlic  conclusion  of  the  tenth  book,  and  in  tlic  third  and 
fourth  dccads  at  the  cud  of  every  year. — N. 
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It  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  Diomedes^^  says,  that  the 
res  gestae  populi  Romani  are  recorded  by  the  pontiffs  and  scribes 
(he  uses  the  present  tense).    Although  every  thing,  which  such 
writers  say,  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  criticism,  still  the 
expression  is  important:   he   cannot  have   wished  to  deceive, 
and  must  have  known  the  truth.     Now,  when  Cicero  says  that 
annals  were  kept  only  down  to  the  time  of  P.  Mucins,  I  believe 
that  two  kinds  of  annals  must  be  distinguished.     The  old  ones 
may  have  ceased  then,  and  yet  have  been  continued  in  some 
sense.     It  is  possible  that  at  the  time  of  P.  IMucius  they  were 
neglected  as  superfluous,  for  a  literature  had  then  sprung  up 
among    the    Komans^o,    and  another   mode    of  recording  the 
events  of  the  day  was  probably  adopted  about  that  time  in 
the  Acta  Biurna"^     Nevertheless,    annals    may    in    a  certain 
sense  still  have  been  continued;  at  least  similar  annals  may 
have  been  kept  privately.     I  have  been  led  to  suppose  this  by 
the  immensely  important  fragment  of  a  Roman  chi'onicle  of 
the    tenth    century   which  was   discovered   by   Pertz.--     The 
author  of  it  was  Benedict,  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Soracte. 
In  this  fragment,  relating  to  the  time  of  Pope  John  VIII. , 
many  ostenta  are  recorded,  and,  what  is  curious  enough,  in  the 
genuine  old   language,  as  for  example,  murus  de  coelo  tactus 
est.     In  many  monasteries  the  annals  of  St.  Hieronymus  were 
continued,  the  most  remai'kable  events  of  every  year,  such  as 
the  accession   of  an  emperor,  being  entered  in   them.     It  is 
this  fact,  which   induces   me   to   consider  the  circumstance  of 
Diomedes  having  used  the  present  tense  in  the  abovementioned 
passage,    as    one    of  great    importance.      In    the    work  "■  De 
Origine  Gentis  Romance/'  first  published  by  Andrew  Schottus^^ 
as  a  work  of  AureUus  Victor,  the  pontifical  annals  are  ridicu- 
lously adduced  for  the  settlement  of  iEneas  in  Italy .^^     This 
work  is   an   impudent  fabrication -^  by  a  literary  impostor  of 

'^  iii.  480.  ""  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

*'  The  Acta  Dlurna  are  often  called  simply  Diunia,  from  which  the  modem 
word  journal  has  been  formed.  They  were  a  kind  of  city  newspaper,  in  which 
the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  also  were  published.  Our  system 
of  book-keeping,  called  the  Italian,  was  known  among  the  Romans.— N.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  602,  note  1319. 

2'^  Respecting  this  chronicle,  see  Archiv  fur  die  alfere  Deutsche  Gesctdclits- 
kunde,  V.  p.l46.  Pertz  has  since  (1839)  published  it  in  his  Monum.  Germ. 
Hist.  Script,  torn. iii.  p. 695,  foil.  -^  Antwerp,  1579. 

2'  In  cap.  9.  In  the  same  book  (c.  7)  we  find  tlic  pontifical  annals  also 
adduced  for  the  arrival  of  Hercules  in  Italy.  ^^  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  9,  note  11. 
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the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  He  refers  his  readers  to 
a  number  of  books  whieli  did  not  exist,  and,  probably  from 
sheer  ignorance,  attril)utes  to  (":ilo  statements  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  those  wliieh  he  actually  made,  and  which  we 
know  from  Servius. 

These  different  annals  were  the  only  historical  records  of  the 
earliest  times  that  the  Komans  possessed;  all  the  rest  which  are 
mentioned  by  Livy,  tlie  libri  magistratuum,  libri  let/um,  etc.,  are 
Fasti,  beginning  with  the  time  of  the  republic;  they  were  no 
doubt  very  numerous,  and  of  the  same  kind  astlie  Fasti  Cnpituliiii 
and   Triumjj/iales,  which  are  still  extant,  fragmentary,  and  in 
many  places  forged.  These  Fasti,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Capitol,  where  they  were  set  up  by  Augustus,  and  whicli  were 
drawn  up  by  Varro  or  Atticus, — the  so  called  Capitoline  Fasti, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  Curia  Julia,  contained  records  of 
remarkable  events  only  in  some  years.     The  Triumplial  Fasti, 
•»vhich  stood  in  another  place  in   the  same  building,  assuredly 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  contained  a  record  of  every 
triumph,  perhaps  more  detailed  than  in  those  which  have  come 
down  to  us.     Livy's  statements  about  booty  which  was  taken, 
were  no  doubt  derived  from  these  triumphal  Fasti.     But  it  is 
singular  that  they    are  not  mentioned  till  the  year  after   he 
commenced  making  his  extracts  from  the  pontifical  annals. 

Another  source  of  information  about  the  earliest  history  of 
Rome,  were  the  comment arii  pontijicum.  'Jliese  were  a  collec- 
tion of  legal  cases  from  the  ancient  public  and  ceremonial  law, 
and  contained  at  the  same  time  the  decision  of  the  pontiffs  in 
cases  belonging  to  their  jurisdiction,  resembling  the  decisions 
of  the  jurists  in  the  Pandects.  This  collection  formed  the 
basis  of  that  body  of  precedents,  from  which  those  who  studied 
the  law,  derived  their  general  principles. 

Of  the  same  kind  were  the  libri  p-mtificum  and  libri  auyurales. 
Our  historians  quote  from  them  the  formula  customary  in 
declarations  of  war,  which  Ancus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced ; 
tlie  dcditiones,t\\Q{on-n\x\^  foederis,  the  prov oca tiones  ad  populum 
and  the  like,  were,  according  to  Cicero,  likewise  recorded  in 
them.  History  has  been  enriched  from  these  books,  as  if  they 
contained  authenticated  historical  flicts. 

Other  materials  for  the  annalists,  were  the  Laudationes  func- 
hres,  which  arc  spoken  of  by  Livy  and  by  Cicero  in  his 
"Brutus;"  from  the  latter  it  is  clear,  that  there  existed  very 
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ancient  specimens  belonging  to  tlie  period  preceding  the  war 
of  Pyrrhus.  They  were  preserved  in  the  atrium,  beside  the 
images  of  the  ancestors,  and  were  funeral  orations  delivered  in 
the  Forum  by  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased ;  at  first  they 
Avere  of  course  simple  and  without  any  pretension.  According 
to  Cicero,  the  orator  always  dilated  upon  the  history  of  the 
family  and  its  ancestors,  that  is,  the  family  of  the  deceased  was 
always  traced  to  the  most  remote  ancestors.  But  both  Livy 
and  Cicero  complain  that  from  these  laudations  many  falsifi- 
cations had  been  transferred  into  Roman  history;  for  the 
Romans,  although  in  other  respects  truthful,  possessed  extra- 
ordinary vanity  in  all  things  connected  Avith  the  state  and 
their  families,  which  they  considered  themselves  bound  to 
praise:  hence  those  laudations  not  seldom  contained  forged 
victories  and  triumphs. 

Such  were  the  materials  in  existence  when  the  first  historians 
appeared.  There  were  indeed  also  many  laws  and  other  docu- 
tary  monuments,  but  they  were  dead  treasures  and  noticed 
only  by  a  few;  for  on  the  whole  the  Romans  were  too  carelesss 
and  unconcerned  to  avail  themselves  of  such  things.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  Livy  himself,  who  among  other 
things,  is  satisfied  with  stating-^  that  he  had  heard  from 
Augustus,  that  there  was  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius,  without  ever  thinking  of  examining  it  him- 
self in  the  Capitol,  where  assuredly  he  must  have  been  often 
enough. 

The  annals,  many  of  which  must  accordingly  have  existed 
in  later  times,  constitute  one  source  of  Roman  history,  though 
we  are,  unable  to  fix  the  time  when  they  commenced.  But 
they  are  after  all,  only  a  dry  and  meagre  skeleton  of  history. 
Alonw  with  them  there  existed  a  livinsi;  historical  tradition, 
comprehending  all  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  past.  Such 
a  tradition  may  liave  consisted  either  of  narratives  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  was  thus  left  wholly  to  memory, — 
that  unsafe  repository  for  historical  facts, —  or  of  written  com- 
positions. The  latter  were  poetical  tales  or  lays.  Here  we  are 
entering  upon  a  field,  where  scholars  will  never  be  able  to 
agree  so  long  as  they  take  a  one-sided  view  of  the  matter. 
Some  believe  that  the  subject  of  these  lays  arose  out  of  poeti- 
cal traditions,  as  is  the  case  in  the  legends  of  Iceland  and  the 

2«  iv.  20. 
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northern  sagas:  others  deny  that  they  arc  the  origin  oflilstory, 
and  adlierc  to  the  written  liistory  as  it  is  transmitted  to  us.  1 
remain  unshaken  in  my  conviction,  that  a  great  portion  of 
Itoman  liistory  arose  out  of"  songs  —  tliat  is  to  say,  a  body  of 
living  popular  poetry  —  which  extended  over  the  period  irom 
Komulus  to  the  buttle  of  Kegillus,  tlic  heroic  age  of  Jlomc. 
It  is  evident  to  me,  that  several  portions  of  Avhat  is  culled  the 
history  of  this  period  formed  complete  and  true  epic  poems. 
If  passages  like  thatof  Varro  and  of  Cicero,  in  which  the  latter 
states  from  Cato''^^,  "  that  among  the  ancient  Romans  it  was  the 
custom  at  banquets  lor  the  praises  of  great  men  to  be  sung  to 
the  llute,"  have  no  authority,  I  really  do  not  know  Avhat  have 
any.  The  three  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  of  the  Scipios, 
written  in  the  Saturnian  verse,  may  be  regarded  as  specimens 
of  ancient  songs,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  history  of  Kome.  The 
story  of  Coriolanus,  the  embassy  of  his  mother,  his  return  and 
death  among  the  Volscians,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
chronology,  were  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem.  The  story  of 
Curtius  was  another,  which  has  been  placed  in  a  time,  to  wliieh 
it  cannot  possibly  belong.  If  persons  will  dispute  the  existence 
of  such  lays  as  that  of  the  lloratii,  I  can  point  out  verses  in 
Livy  from  the  lay  of  TuUus  Hostilius  and  the  Horatll;  and 
although  I  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  any  verses  in  support 
of  the  lay  of  the  Tarquins,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  fact,  that 
such  stories  are  always  related  in  a  rhythmical  form,  and  not 
in  prose.^^  Surely  those  who  invented  such  brilliant  stories 
were  not  wanting  in  the  os  rofundum  to  give  them  a  poetical 
form.  Now,  have  these  songs  ever  been  stripped  of  their  me- 
trical form  and  resolved  into  prose?  Into  this  point  I  will  not 
enter:  my  conviction,  which  alone  I  have  to  express  here,  is, 
that  at  one  time  these  lays  had  a  poetical  form.  All  that  is 
really  beautiful  in  Roman  story  arose  out  of  poetry. 

^   Tiixc.  Qiiaest.  iv.  2;  vol.  i.  p.  25  4,  foil. 

**  The  traditions  of  the  Saiidwich  I.^landcrs,  which  have  lately  been  made 
known,  arc  highly  interesting  in  this  respect.  They  consist  partly  of  narratives 
and  partly  of  songs,  which  have  been  collected  by  missionaries. — N. 
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LECTURE  III. 

We  often  find  that  all  the  historical  documents  of  a  nation  are 
lost,  either  in  consequence  of  a  general  calamity  or  through  the 
tyranny  of  individuals,  and  that  attempts  are  afterwards  made 
to  restore  them.  Such  was  the  case  in  China,  when  the  ancient 
books  were  destroyed  at  the  command  of  an  emperor,  and 
afterwards  restored  from  the  recollections  of  aired  men,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  astronomers  who  calculated  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon.^  Such  was  also  the  case  in  Rome,  when 
the  Sihylline  books  were  restored,  as  far  as  was  possible,  after 
the  Capitol  had  been  burnt  in  the  time  of  Sulla.  There  are 
many  instances  of  the  same  kind,  especially  with  regard  to 
religious  books;  and  a  Jewish  tradition  relates  the  same  thing 
of  several  books  of  the  holy  scriptures,  which  were  restored 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple.  We  may  account  in  a 
similar  manner  for  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians. 
That  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manetho  is  historical,  has  been 
firmly  established  since  the  gigantic  discovery  of  our  age,  which 
has  taught  us  to  read  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Previously 
to  this  dynasty,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  the  so-called  Hycsos,  under 
whom  the  ancient  documents  are  said  to  have  been  lost.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  we  are  told  that  seventeen  dynas- 
ties preceded  the  historical  one;  and  the  Egyptians  make  the 
most  extravagant  claims  to  antiquity:  all  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  such  lost  annals.  The  same  want  of  criticism,  which 
Roman  history  has  experienced,  meets  us  in  the  history  of 
Egypt,  and  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Champollion's  disco- 
very have  denied  the  historical  character  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  rejected  the  whole  history  down  to  the  time  of 
Psammetichus  as  fabulous,  merely  because  they  did  not  see 
where  else  to  stop.  Sound  criticism  would  say:  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hycsos  is  the  boundary,  and  all  that  lies  beyond  is  an 
historical  forgery,  made  by  one  who  attempted  to  restore  the 
ancient  history  either  at  random,  or  from  slender  remains,  or 

'  Schlosser,  Geschichte  der  alten  Welt.  i.  i.  p.  78,  saj-s  :  Klaproth  indeed 
states  that  these  books  were  restored  from  the  recollections  of  aged  persons,  l)ut 
he  has  not  stated  whether  he  has  any  Chinese  authority  for  it.  Compare  vol.  i. 
p.  251. 
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"wlio  found  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  invention.  ^Micrevcr 
in  history  we  find  numbers  capaljlc  of  being  resolved  into 
arithmetical  proportions,  we  may  say  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty, that  they  are  artificial  arrangements  to  which  the 
history  has  been  adapted,  as  the  philosoj)hor  exclaimed,  when 
he  saw  mathematical  diagrams  in  the  sand,  "  1  see  traces  of 
man.'^  The  course  of  human  affairs  is  not  directed  by  nume- 
rical proportions,  and  wherever  they  are  found,  we  may  according 
to  a  law,  wliich  Leibnitz  would  have  laid  down  as  an  axiom, 
declare  unhesitatinijlv,  that  tlierc  is  an  arransremcnt  accordincr 
to  a  certain  plan.  Such  artificial  arrangements  we  find  in  the 
Indian  and  Babylonian  eras:  long  periods  are  divided  according 
to  certain  numerical  proportions.  Such  also  is  the  case  with 
the  history  of  Home  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  burning 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  For  this  period  360  years  were 
assumed,  which  number  was  taken  for  granted  by  Faljius  and 
Polybius,  who  copied  it  from  a  table  (iriva^).'^  Of  these  360 
years  240  were  allotted  to  the  kings,  and  120  to  the  common- 
wealth. In  all  Roman  institutions  the  numbers  3,  10,  30  and 
12  play  an  important  part;  all  numerical  combinations  con- 
nected with  Kome  arise  out  of  multiples  of  three,  which  is  most 
frequently  multiplied  by  ten,  as  30,  300,  3000.  Such  also  is 
the  number  of  the  360  houses  at  Athens  in  its  ancient  consti- 
tution. Of  the  240  years  assigned  to  the  kings  120  is  the  half, 
and  hence  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Ancus  jNIartius,  the  fourth 
king,  falls  in  120.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  plebeian  order, 
and  consequently  120  is  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  plebeians, 
Thus  we  have  three  periods,  each  containing  ten  times  twelve 
years:  120  years  previously  to  the  existence  of  the  plebeian 
order,  120  with  plebeians,  and  120  without  kings.  How  could 
it  ever  have  happened  that  of  seven  kings  the  fourth  should 
just  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  period  assigned  them,  and  that 
this  period  should  be  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  the  fourth  king"*?  Here  is  evidence  for  those  who 
Avill  judge  with  reason  and  without  prejudice;  even  if  there 
were  not  other  circumstances  in  the  history  which  involve  im- 
possibilities, such  as  the  statement  that  Tarquinius  Superbus 
was  a  grandson  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.'*  For  this  whole  period, 
then,  down  to  the  (iallic  conquest,  we  have  a  made-up  history 

'  Dionysius,  i.  74.     Compare  vol.  i.  p.  242,  uotc  C5G. 
="  Compare  vol.  L  p.  252,  foil.  *  Yol.i.  p.  372,  folL 
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at  least  with  regard  to  ckronology.  The  restoration  may  indeed 
have  been  founded  upon  the  scanty  information  gained  from  the 
■pontiffs,  and  on  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  mentioned 
by  Cicero.  No  prodigies  are  mentioned  by  Livy  before  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  fre- 
quent during  the  first  century  after  that  event,  but  this  only 
proves  that  he  did  not  pay  any  especial  attention  to  them  till 
he  had  finished  the  tenth  book,  after  which,  and  not  till  then, 
he  had  annals  as  his  sources.  Dionysius  likewise  describes  no 
prodigies  previously  to  the  Gallic  conquest. 

Yesterday,  I  directed  your  attention  to  the  fict,  that  the 
question  concerning  the  sources  of  early  Eoman  history  has 
been  considered  from  a  false  point  of  view.  It  is  quite  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  the  ancient  history  existed  in 
the  form  of  poems  or  in  prose,  whether  it  was  written  or  not, 
and  whether  those  poems  still  existed  at  the  time  when  histo- 
rians began  to  compose  their  works  or  not.  I  will  only  remind 
you  of  what  we  have  seen  in  our  own  literature,  for  those  who 
have  studied  its  history,  know  the  various  changes  which  our 
epic  poems  have  undergone.  Since  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  poem  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadubrand,  first  published 
by  Eccard,  and  afterwards  explained  by  W.  Grimm^,  who 
shewed  that  it  was  part  of  an  alliterative  poem  in  a  language 
which  is  not  Franconian,  but  a  modification  of  the  Gothic,  we 
see  the  threads  of  the  whole  cycle.  It  is  much  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  tenth  century  a  Latin 
paraphrase  of  it  was  made,  which  is  very  good  considering  the 
time.  We  know  the  lay  of  the  Nibelungen  only  in  the  form 
which  it  received  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  the  original 
must  be  referred,  as  Schlegel  has  shewn  very  satisfactorily,  to 
the  frontiers  of  Suabia,  and  may  have  passed  through  various 
phases.  Afterwards,  we  find  the  much  more  prosy  paraphrase  of 
it  in  the  Heldenhuch ;  and  at  a  still  later  period,  we  find  the 
prose  work,  Siegfried,  constructed  out  of  the  same  materials  ; 
and  in  this  last  form,  it  has,  for  some  centuries,  always  been  in 

5  Niebnhr  here  refers  to  the  fragment  of  the  lay  of  Hildebrand,  which  was 
first  published  by  Eccard  in  his  Franc.  Orient,  i.  p.  864,  foil.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  believed  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  prose  work  in  the  old  idiom  of  LoM'er 
Germany,  untQ  its  alliterative  character  was  pointed  out  by  the  brothers  Grimm 
in  their  edition  of  "Die  beiden  altesten  deutschen  Gedichte  aus  dem  achten 
Jahrhundert."     Cassel,  1812. 

VOL.1.  C 
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the  hands  ol"  the  people.     11"  tlic  ]S^ibekingen  and  all  accounts 
of  it    were  lost,  and  some  critic  discovered  the  ancient  poem 
in  the  story   ol"  Sicf/fried,  the  case   would  Le  quite   the  same 
as  wliat  has  actually  happened  in  the  history  of  liome.     The 
lay  of  the  Iloratli,  of  which  we  have   three    verses  in   Livy, 
stands  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  if  we  had  nothing  of 
the  Nibclungen  but  the  few  lines  preserved  in   Aventinus.'' 
The  three  verses  of  the  lay  of  the  lloratii  preserved  in  Livy 
are  finite  sulhcient^ ;  for  the  form  of  the  lays,  as  I  have  said,  is 
totally  iudillerent  in  investigating  the  origin  of  the  history  of 
Eome.     Such  lays  exist  for  a  considerable  time  along  with  the 
records  of  chronicles.     The  lays  in   Saxo-Grammaticus  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  Runic  records  ;  and  he  has  combined  them 
in  such  a  manner   that   history   is    intermixed   with    poetical 
traditions,  Avhich  cannot  be  reconciled   with   one  another.     I 
believe  that  Rhianus  did   not  go  to  work   arbitrarily  in  his 
description  of  the  ]\Iessenian  war,  but  composed  his  beautiful 
epic  poem  out  of  old  Messenian  popular  lays.     His  work,  like 
that    of  tlic    Nibclungen,    embraced   a   long  period  of  time. 
What  this  poem  related  of  the  war  with  Sparta  and  of  Aristo- 
menes,    is    absolutely    irreconcilcable    with    the   lists  of    the 
Spartan  kings,  which  Pausanias  found  in  ancient  records,  and 
with  the  contemporary  songs  of  Tyrta;us.     Tradition  goes  on 
forming  and  developing  itself  in  such  a  peculiar  and  thriving 
manner,  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  estranged  from  history. 
Long  before  the  existence  of  a  literature,  however,   there  are 
men,  who,  endowed  with   all  the    requisites  of  an  historian, 
write  history  in  the  form  of  chronicles  and  not  unfrequcntly 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner.     We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
the  history  of  Cologne.     The  chronicle  of  that  city  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  monuments  of  our  literature^ ;  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented  tliat  we  have  not  any  good  edition  of  it,  as  there 

"  llis  ival  name  was  .Inliii  Thurninoycr;  lie  wrote  a  chroiiii-le  in  Latin  (1566, 
in  tbl.)  and  ul'terwai-ds  translated  it  intu  German.  But  Nielmlir  seems  to  be 
mistaken  here  in  mentioning  the  Nihelungen  instead  of  tlie  Waltharius,  whieh 
is  a  Latin  poem  of  the  tenth  century,  and  from  which  Aventinus  ([uutes  the  lines 
i.  9,  foil.  Aventinus  often  refers  to  the  ancient  heroic  epics,  thouj^h  without 
quoting  them  verbatim.     Comp.  W.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Hehlensage,  p.  302, 

^  Sec  vol.i.  p.2r)8. 

'  Of  this  chronicle  Xicbuhr  speaks  in  several  of  his  letters,  but  especially  in 
one  to  Savigny.  ( Lebensnachrichtcn,  vol.  ii.  p.  370  and  373,  where  he  calls 
the  author  of  the  poem  mentioned  below  in  our  text,  Gotthard  Ilagen,  in- 
stead of  Godcfrit  Ilagen.) 
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are  so  many  materials  still  in  the  Cologne  archives,  from  which 
it  miglit  be  completed.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  it  may  have  been  written  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century. 
Now  we  find  in  this  chronicle,  among  other  things  of  the 
same  kind,  the  poem  of  Godefrit  Hagen  on  the  feuds  of  the 
bishops ;  it  is  written  by  a  contemporaiy  and  is  exceedingly 
pleasing.!^  The  writer  of  the  chronicle,  perhaps  feeling  the 
beauties  of  the  poem,  has  made  a  paraphrase  of  it  in  prose,  and 
incorporated  it  with  the  chronicle.  In  some  passages  the  rhyme 
is  still  preserved  and  in  others  but  slightly  changed.  The 
portion  of  the  work,  in  which  we  have  the  poem  reduced  to 
perfect  prose,  forms  a  strange  contrast  to  the  chronicler's 
simple  and  meagre  records  of  subsequent  periods.  Here  then 
we  have  an  instance,  in  times  previous  to  the  existence  of  a 
literature,  —  for  the  author  who  had  made  several  other 
chronicles  did  not  write  for  the  public,  —  every  thing  is  con- 
stantly changing  its  character.  If  we  compare  what  the  same 
chronicle  relates  on  the  same  subject,  perhaps  from  ecclesiastical 
records,  we  shall  find  that  the  two  accounts  are  irreconciliable. 
The  earliest  history  of  Russia  by  Nestor,  a  monk  of  the 
eleventh  century,  whose  work  has  been  continued  by  various 
monks  of  the  same  convent  and  always  in  the  strain  and  charac- 
of  its  first  author,  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  kind;  I  myself 
possess  one  of  these  chronicles  of  a  late  period.  As  for  many 
of  these  chroniclers,  no  one  knows  who  they  are,  nor  will  any 
body  ever  know,  and  yet  if  they  had  lived  in  a  literary  age 
they  would  have  been  honourably  distinguished. 

Such  chronicles  were  undoubtedly  written  at  Rome  before 
the  period  of  its  historical  literature,  which  sprang  up  when 
the  Romans,  such  as  Fabius,  M.  Cincius,  and  C.  Acilius,  began 
to  write  for  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  rescue  their  own  history 
from  the  contempt  with  which  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
latter.  All  the  nations  of  antiquity  exerted  themselves  to 
gain  the  respect  of  the  Greeks;  and  it  was  not  Alexander  alone 
who  said,  "How  much  have  I  undertaken,  Athenians,  to  gain 
your  praise."^''  Hence  the  first  Roman  authors  wrote  in 
Greek,  not  in  Latin;  for  their  countrymen  had  their  chronicles, 

3  A  separate  edition  of  the  poem  has  been  published  by  E.  von  Groote, 
Cologne,  1834,  under  the  title,  ''  Dcs  Meisters  Godefrit  Hagen,  tier  Zeit  Studt- 
schrcibers,  Reimclironik  der  Stadt  Cciln  aus  dem  drcizehntcn  Jahrhundert,"  \\\t\\ 
notor:  and  a  vocabulary.  '"  riutarch,  Alex.  c.  60. 
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wlnoli  every  one  read  for  Inmself  and   which  were  written  by 
persons  who  had  no  notion  of  literary  fame. 

Cicero  says,  that  hl-^tory  had  been  falsified  through  the 
funeral  laudations  of  great  men,  which  were  preserved  in  their 
families",  and  Livy  speaks  to  the  same  efFect^'^:  these  praises, 
however,  were  not  always  mere  fabrications,  but  some  were 
authentic  documents  of  a  very  early  date.  The  expulsion  of 
the  kings  falls  twenty-eight  years  before  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes;  and  from  that  time  we  have  innumer- 
able literary  monuments  of  the  Greeks.  When  we  read  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius  the  account  of  the  seven  consulships 
of  the  Fabli'"',  the  battle  of  the  Veientines,  the  history  of 
{.l  Fabius  ]\Iaximus  (in  the  last  book  of  Livy's  first 
decad),  we  have  no  other  altei"native  but  believing  that  we 
have  before  us  either  an  extremely  well-contrived  fiction, 
or  au  historical  narrative  founded  upon  ancient  documents 
belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Fal)ii.  In  the  last  books  of 
Livy's  first  decad  we  have  such  accurate  accounts  of  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Samnites,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
either  Q.  Fabius  ]\Iaximus  himself  wrote  for  his  house  the 
history  of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  because  his 
house  was  of  great  historical  importance;  or  that  the  Fabii 
possessed  numerous  documents  relating  to  their  early  history.'* 
This  supposition  becomes  more  probable,  if  we  consider  the 
great  intellectual  cultivation  which  we  find  among  the  Fabii. 
One  of  them,  C.  Fabius  Fictor,  was  an  excellent  painter  and 
produced  a  monument  of  the  highest  beauty  even  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Hannibalian  Avar*^;  Q.  Fabius  Fictor,  the 
historian  wrote  very  beautiful  Greek,  for  no  one  censures  him 
for  having  written  barbarous  Greek.  The  Fabii  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  a  learned  family;  and  I  believe  they  had  their 
chronicles  long  before  one  of  their  number  wrote  a  history 
in  Greek. 

Now,  how  did  the  Romans  proceed  when  they  first  began 
to  write  the  early  periods  of  their  history?  The  part  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  was  composed  in 
accordance  with  the  tables  kept  by  the  pontiffs,  and  these,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  made  up  according  to  mere  numerical 
combinations.     These  tables  were  taken,  without  any  criticism, 

"  Brutus,  IG.     Compare  Cic.  de  Lec].  ii.  24. 

'*  viii.  40.     Compare  Plutarch,  i\'unia,  c.  1.  '^  Vol.  ii.  p.  175,  foil. 

"  VoLii.  p.  8.  '^  Yol.iii.  p.  356. 
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for  authentic  documents,  and  if  any  one,  for  instance  in  tlie 
llftli  century,  wanted  to  write  a  liistory  of  Rome  for  his  house, 
he  first  had  recourse  to  the  annals.  But  at  the  same  time  he 
found  the  old  songs  of  Romulus,  the  Tarquins,  Coriolanus, 
Camillus  and  a  number  of  others.  The  events  they  related  he 
inserted  where  he  thought  they  would  fit,  little  concerned 
whether  they  would  stand  the  test  of  an  accurate  examination 
or  not,  exactly  as  we  find  in  the  chronicle  of  Cologne.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  Roman  chronicles  before  the  time  of 
their  literature.  The  scepticism  therefore  is  contemptible, 
which  says  that  the  Romans  had  no  history  before  the  time  of 
Fabius.  There  were  but  few  men,  perhaps  Fabius,  or  pro- 
bably only  Cincius  Alimentus  and  M.  Licinius  Macer,  who  also 
searched  the  documents  in  the  Capitol  and  the  ancient  law- 
books. 

The  Brazen  Law  Tables  were  probably  carried  away  by  the 
Gauls,  as  was  done  by  the  Vandals  at  a  later  period  when  they 
conquered  the  city;  but  there  were  many  other  legal  docu- 
ments in  the  Capitol  and  inaccessible  to  the  Gauls.  It  is  common 
to  all  nations  to  record  old  customs  and  traditional  rights  his- 
torically in  the  form  of  single  cases,  out  of  which  they  arose. 
In  more  ancient  times,  where  aiithentic  documents  are  wanting, 
the  rules  or  laws  resulting  from  individual  cases  are  supplied 
from  recollection.  Such  is  tlie  custom  throughout  the  East. 
The  Sunnah,  or  the  Mohammedan  code  of  laws,  and  the  Tal- 
mud consist  of  such  single  cases;  and  the  whole  of  the  Koran, 
so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  concerned,  is  of  this  description :  a 
rule  is  never  stated  abstractedly,  but  explained  by  an  account 
of  sino-le  cases.  We  find  the  same  character  even  in  the 
Pentateuch;  for  where  a  rule  is  to  be  laid  down  as  to  the  con- 
ditions on  which  daughters  can  inherit  the  property  of  tlieir 
father,  Moses  merely  adduces  a  precedent  in  the  case  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad.^*^  It  was  the  same  with  the  Roman 
laws;  a  number  of  single  cases  was  recorded  in  the  old  law- 
books'^, as  in  the  case  o?  the  jutlichtm  perduellionis,  which  arose 
out  of  the  story  of  Horatius  who  slew  his  sister. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  constitution  back  to  the  time  of 
the  kings  was  quite  complete.  It  cannot  have  existed  any 
where  else  but  in  the  pontifical  books  {comment arii  pontificum), 
from  which  Junius  Gracchanus  derived  his   information,  who 

'6  Numbers,  xxxvi.     See  vol.  i.  p.  346.  '^  VoLii.  p.  281,  foil. 
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hamlet]  it  down  to  Gaius,  from  whom  again  I.ydus  made  his 
extracts.  Those  accounts,  when  careluUy  examined,  agree 
so  perfectly  with  all  historical  facts,  are  so  free  from  anything 
which  might  appear  douhtful,  and  are  so  consistent  with  one 
another,  that  the  results  of  my  investigations  must  lead  to  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Roman 
constitution  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  as 
accurately  as  one  can  wish,  and  even  more  perfectly  than  the 
history  of  many  portions  of  the  middle  ages.  The  history  of 
Eome  gives  a  moral  confirmation  to  what  has  been  said  by 
great  men  respecting  the  study  of  nature,  that  a  superficial 
knowledge  makes  man  atheistical,  but  that  a  profound  one 
strengthens  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God. 


LECTURE  IV. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  Romans  were  barbarians,  before 
they  adopted  the  civilisation  of  the  Greeks :  their  works  of  art 
and  their  buildings  prove  the  contrary.  That  people,  which 
under  its  kings  constructed  such  gigantic  sewers,  which  had  a 
painter  like  Fabius  Pictor,  which  made  a  coffin  like  that  of 
Scipio  Barbatus,  and,  a  hundred  years  before  the  Punic  wars, 
produced  a  sculptor  able  to  execute  a  work  like  the  Capitoline 
she-wolf^  must  assuredly  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  culture,  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  been 
without  some  kind  of  literature,  though,  of  course,  different 
from  that  of  the  Greeks.  Form  is  something  accidental;  and 
Roman  literature  may  have  had  its  own  peculiar  beauties. 
There  existed  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a  poem  of  Appius  Claudius 
the  Blind-,  consisting  of  moral  sentiments,  of  which  I  have 
discovered  some  fragments,  and  which  is  of  far  more  ancient 
date  than  the  beginning  of  what  we  now  call  Roman  literature. 
Cicero  despised  the  ancient  literature  of  his  country,  and  knew 
it  only  from  hear-say.  He  was  also  acquainted  with  a  speech 
against  Pyrrhus,  delivered  by  the  same  Appius''  ;  and  we  may 

'  Compare  vol.  iii.  p. -124.  | 

*  Cicero,  Tnsrul,  iv.  2.     Compare  rol.iii.  p.312,  foil. 

•  Cicero,  Brut.  16,     Compare  vol.iii.  p.  3 13. 
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be  sure  that,  at  a  time  when  such  speeches  were  written  and 
preserved,  historical  composition  was  not  neglected. 

But  the  first  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  history,  and 
indeed  a  contemporary  one,  though  agreeably  to  the  taste  of 
the  age  in  a  metrical  form,  was  the  First  Punic  War  by 
Naevius.  If  we  had  a  history  of  this  war  like  that  of  the 
Ilannibalian  war  by  Livy,  we  should  undoubtedly  look  upon  it 
as  the  greatest  in  ancient  times.  Its  vastness  and  importance 
are  by  no  means  generally  known :  I  hope  one  day  to  be  able 
to  put  it  in  its  true  light.  Naevius  had  served  in  it  and  de- 
scribed it,  as  Bernal  Diaz  did  that  of  Cortez.  Naevius  wrote  in 
the  Saturnian  verse,  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  ;  and  he  wlio  judges  from  internal  evidence 
must  see,  that  he  only  did  what  all  before  him  had  done,  and 
that  the  history  of  former  days  still  continued  to  be  familiar  to 
the  Romans  through'  the  medium  of  poetry.  Godefrit  Hagen 
likewise  wrote  in  poetry  on  contemporary  events,  merely 
because  no  one  was  yet  accustomed  to  German  prose :  prose 
works  were  written  in  Latin.  The  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Livonia  by  the  German  knights  was  described  a  short  time 
after  the  event  in  a  poem,  which  is  not  yet  published.'*  Down 
to  the  thirteenth  century  all  traditional  history  in  Germany 
was  transmitted  in  the  form  of  poetry,  and  the  same  was  the 
case  with  the  early  period  of  Roman  history.  Naevius  assuredly 
wrote  his  work  in  the  form  in  which  he  found  so  many  histo- 
rical events  of  the  past  described. 

Concerning  Naevius  and  his  poems  I  shall  here  say  but 
little.  The  year  in  Avhich  he  brought  his  first  play  upon 
the  stage,  is  uncertain  ;  two  passages  of  Gellius^  contradict 
each  other  on  this  point  ;  but  we  may  suppose  it  to  have 
been  about  the  year  520,  ten  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  Whether  the  piece  which  was  then 
performed,  or  the  great  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war,  was 
the   first   he  had  written,  is   also   uncertain.     Naevius  was  a 

■•  Nicbuhr  here  alludes  to  the  chronicle  of  Livonia,  written  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Ditlcb  von  Alnpeke,  at  Reval.  The  MS.  of  it  exists  at 
Heidelberg.     Cod.  .367,  ful.  192,  foil. 

^  Inxvii.  21,  Gelliiis  says  that  Naevius  appeared  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Sp.  Carvihus  Ruga  divorced  his  wife,  that  is,  the  year  51  i';  but  in  iv.3.,  he 
]jhices  that  divorce  in  the  year  52.3,  which  thus  produces  a  diflercuce  of  foiu" 
years  in  tlic  time  of  Naevius'  first  appearance.  Com.  Kitschl,  Parerya  Plautina, 
tom.i.  pp. 68-70. 
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Campaulan,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  there  then  existed 
at  Capua,  a  niucli  more  lively  interest  for  literature  than  at 
Rome,  where  it  was  gradually  developed  out  of  popular  poetiy. 
Kaevius  wrote  many  plays.  His  poem  on  the  Punic  war  was 
divided,  Suetonius  saya",  into  seven  books  and  was  formerly 
written  continente  scripture.  The  verses,  though  not  distin- 
guished originally  (an  experienced  reader  must  have  been 
able  to  make  them  out  for  himself),  were  afterwards  probably 
marked  by  C.  Octavius  Lampadio,  who  also  divided  the  work 
into  books.  The  fragments  we  possess  of  this  work,  show  that 
it  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  high  poetical  merit.  Servius, 
who  had  read  Ennius,  but  seems  never  to  have  seen  the  work 
ofXaevius  (I  believe  that  he  merely  knew  it  from  old  com- 
mentators), says  that  Virgil  had  borrowed  the  plan  of  the 
first  books  of  the  JEneid  from  Xaevius."  Xaevius  treated  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  of  Dido  and  the  landing  of  ^neas  in 
Latiura;  and  we  may  justly  conclude  that  Xaevius,  like  Virgil, 
represented  the  hostility  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians, 
as  having  arisen  from  the  reception  which  -^neas  met  with  in 
Carthage,  and  from  his  unfaithfulness  to  Dido."  As  Xaevius 
did  not  place  uiEneas  at  so  early  a  period  as  was  done  in  the 
times  of  Virgil,  the  anachronism  with  which  the  latter  has  been 
charged,  is  groundless — blind  enthusiasm  will  never  be  just 
towards  Virgil,  but  only  sound  criticism,  —  and  with  old 
Xaevius  he  made  the  arrival  of-ZEneas  coincide  with  the  foun- 
dation of  Carthage.  There  is  yet  an  immense  deal  to  be  done 
by  a  commentator  on  the  -^neid.  In  order  to  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  Virgil,  we  must  observe  that,  without  contradict- 
ing the  historical  statements,  he  very  frequently  withdraws 
into  the  old  poetical  traditions^:  only  learned  scholars  and 
good  historians  are  fit  to  be  his  commentators.  Thus  Romulus 
is  with  him  the  actual  grandson  of  a'Eneas;  he  does  not  make 
him  descend  from  the  Alban  kings,  but  conceives  him  to  be 
the  son  of  Ilia,  as  the  older  Roman  poets  did.'°  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  shield  of  iEneas  in  Virgil  had  its  model  in 
Xaevius,  in  whose  poem  ^neas  or  some  other  hero  had  a  shield 
representing  the  wars  of  the  giants."  I  believe  that  Xaevius 
gave  a  full  account  of  the  semina  odii  et  belli,  and  that  he  went 


«  De  Illustr.  Gram.  2. 

•  Vol.i.  p.  191,  foil. 

•"  Senius,  ad  ^En.  i.273. 


'  Servius,  ad  Aen.  i.98,  ii.  797,  iii.  10. 
»  Vol.i.  note  980. 
"  Vol.i.  p.  192. 
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tlirougli  the  early  history  of  Eome :  that  he  spoke  of  Romulus 
Ave  know.^" 

,(  It  is  well  known,  that  Naevius  drew  misery  upon  himself, 
and  it  is  said,  was  thrown  into  prison,  on  account  of  some 
verses,  by  which  he  had  offended  the  proud  Metelli^^r  but  no 
one,  I  believe,  has  asked  himself,  how  it  was  possible  to  throw 
a  Roman  citizen  into  a  dungeon  for  having  written  some  libel- 
lous verses.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  two 
plays  while  in  prison.^*  But  if  one  has  been  at  Rome  and  seen 
those  awful  dungeons  in  the  prison,  which  were  considered  by 
the  ancients  themselves  as  the  entries  of  death  for  those  who 
were  to  be  executed,  and  into  which  no  ray  of  light  could 
penetrate,  such  an  account  must  be  incomprehensible.  Yet  I 
believe  that  the  difficulty  can  be  removed.  We  know  that 
ISTaevius  was  a  Campanian :  we  know  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  Campanians  lost  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at  least  all  the 
advantages  of  it,  on  account  of  their  insurrection  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  "\Ve  may  therefore  suppose,  that  Naevius  being 
without  friends  and  helpless  ^^  was  given  up  for  his  offence  to 
Metellus,  as  a  noxae  dediius,  not  to  be  kept  in  the  state  prison 
but  in  the  house  of  IMctellus  himself,  since  there  were  prisons 
for  debtors  attached  to  many  houses  of  the  nobles.  Insolvent 
debtors  fell  into  the  same  condition  of  noxae  dediti,  and  were 
kept  nervo  et  compedibus.^^  The  account  of  his  death  at  Utica  in 
the  year  547  according  to  Cato,  (or  549,  according  to  Varro), 
as  stated  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Hieronymus^'^,  is  false,  for  Utica 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained 
faithful  to  them  to  the  last;  and  he  would  have  been  ill  received, 
even  if  he  had  come  as  a  transfuga.  If  he  was  expelled  by  the 
nobles,  he  certainly  did  not  go  to  Africa,  and  we  must  reject 
this  account  the  more,  since  Cicero  says  that  Varro  assigned 
a  later  date  for  his  death. ^^  The  year  of  his  death  there- 
fore was  uncertain  even  at  that   time.     There  are  incredible 

'*  Servius,  ad  Mn  i.  273. 

'^  Gellins,  iii.3;  the  Pseudo-Asconiuson  Cic.  hiVerr.  i.  10, p.  140,  ed.  Orelli, 
mentions  the  verse  which  gave  offence  to  the  lletclli:  "P..  to  Metelli  Eomae  fiunt 
consules,"  and  adds,  "cui  tunc  Metellus  consul  iratus  versu  responderat  senario 
hypercatalecto,  qui  et  Saturnius  dicitur: 

Daburd  malum  Metelli  Naevio  poetae." 

"  Gellius,  iii.3.     '^  Compare  vol.ii.  note  105.     "^  Voli.  p.576,  Gellius,  xx.  1. 

'^  P.  36.  Compare  Cicero,  Brut.  15:  "His  consulibus  (Cethcgo  et  Tuditano), 
ut  in  veteribus  commentariis  scriptum  est,  Naevius  mortuus  est."  "^  Brut.  1  '. 
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contnuHctioiis  in  ancient  authors  respecting  the  literary  men  of 
the  sixth  century. 

Alter  the  second  Punic  war,  there  were  several  Romans  who 
wrote  the  history  of  their  country  in  the  Greek  language. 
After  the  ^Macedonian  period,  the  Greeks,  in  tlieir  historical 
works,  hegan  to  draw  attention  also  to  the  more  distant  nations; 
and  this  circumstance  stirred  up  al)le  men  in  those  nations,  who 
underetood  Gi'cek,  to  write  in  that  language  tlic  history  of 
their  own  country,  that  it  might  be  read  hy  the  Greeks.  In 
southern  Italy  the  Greek  language  had  long  been  established. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  indeed  to  assert  that  the  Lucanian 
Ofelhis  was  really  the  author  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him; 
but  there  must  have  been  some  reason  for  attrilmting  them  to 
him;  and  Aristoxenus,  to  whom  all  the  existing  accounts  on 
this  subject  must  be  traced,  knew  that  these  people  wrote 
Greek.  The  towns  of  Campania,  Apulia,  and  other  parts  of 
southern  Italy  had  Greek  inscriptions  and  coins.  The  Alex- 
andrian grammarians  read  Oscan  accounts  of  Italy,  but  we  must 
not  believe  that  they  were  books  written  in  Oscan;  they  were 
Greek  books.  In  regard  to  Roman  history,  we  have  to  mention 
especially  Q.  Fabius  Rictor^^  and  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  both 
belonging  to  very  noble  families.  Q.  Fabius  was  of  a  patrician 
gens  and  had  once  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Delphi;  he  was 
a  great-grandson  of  C.  Fabius  Pictor,  who  had  painted  the 
temple  of  Salus;  this  painting,  probably  representing  the  vic- 
tory of  the  consul  Junius  over  the  Aequians,  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Even  that 
C.  Fabius  Pictor  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks;  for,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
painting  was  not  a  suitable  occupation  for  a  patrician.  His 
son  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Alexandria,  must  likewise 
have  been  acquainted  with  Greek.  The  object  of  Fabius,  the 
historian,  was  no  doubt  to  counteract  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Greeks  regarded  the  Romans.  He  therefore  wrote  the 
history  of  Rome  from  its  beginning.  Whether  he  spoke  of 
yEncas  we  cannot  ascertain,  but  we  have  ample  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  treated  of  the  prinwnlia  wbis,  of  Ro- 
mulus and  llemus.-'^     Of  the  earliest  times,  he  gave,  according 

"  Fabius  wrote  the  history  of  his  country  250  years  after  Herodotus:  so 
much,  then,  is  tlic  liisturieal  literature  of  tiie  Kmnans  later  than  that  of  the 
Greeks. — X.  *"  Dionys.  i.  79. 
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to  Dlonysius,  only  a  brief  outline;  but  as  lie  advanced  nearer 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his  account  became  more  minute.^^ 
This  last  feature  he  had  in  common  with  nearly  all  the  Roman 
historians,  except  Cn.  Gellius  and  Valerius  Antias,  who  fol- 
lowed the  opposite  principle.  Cato  alone  observed  the  right 
proportion.  Fabius'  real  subject,  however,  was  the  second  Punic 
war,  with  which  he  was  contemporary;  but  he  had  likewise 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  first  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 
We  learn  from  Polybius--  that  he  shewed  great  partiality  to 
his  countrymen  and  endeavoured  to  justify  them  in  every  thing; 
and  when  a  man  like  Polybius  passes  such  a  censure,  we  may 
readily  believe  him.  An  indulgent  treatment  of  one's  country 
is  just  enough;  but  it  was  more  than  indulgence  when  he  at- 
tempted to  justify  his  Romans  on  every  occasion."''  The  first 
history  of  the  first  Punic  war  had  been  written  by  Philinus  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  a  spirit  very  hostile  to  Rome,  on  account 
of  the  destruction  of  his  own  native  city.  Fabius  now  wrote  in 
the  opposite  spirit,  and  perhaps  exaggi'rated  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. He  probably  carried  his  work  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prove  this,  for  most  of 
the  quotations  from  his  work,  refer  to  the  earliest  period  of 
Roman  history. 

The  title  of  his  work  is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  do  we  know 
into  how  many  books  it  was  divided,  though  it  was  held  in  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  estimation,  and  is  very  often  referred 
to  by  Polybius,  Livy,  Diodorus  Sicidus,  and  Diouysius.  We 
may  be  sure  that  we  also  possess  a  great  many  things  borrowed 
from  him,  without  acknowledgment.  It  is  clear  and  certain 
that  Diodorus,  like  Fabius,  placed  the  foundation  of  Rome  in 
01.  8. 1.  Diodorus,  it  is  true,  contains  only  very  meagre  notices 
of  Roman  history  in  the  several  years,  and  they  differ  widely 
from  Livy's  statements;  but  they  are  by  no  means  contemptible, 
and  he  can  have  derived  them  only  from  Fabius  or  Timaeus, 
though  the  former  is  more  probable,  on  account  of  the  agree- 
ment which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Appian,  who  gave  an 
account  of  the  second  Punic  war  very  different  from  that  of 
Livy,  mentions  Q.  Fabius  as  the  ambassador  sent  to  Delphi."^ 
Appian  knew  little  of  Latin,  and  was  not  much  of  an  investi- 

2'  Dionys.  i.6.  "  i.l4,  iii.8,  9.  -^  Vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

^*  vii.27,  His  words  arc:  f]  Se  fiov\^  Knivrov  fj.\v  ^d^iov,  rhv  ffvyypacfyea  tSu^s 
rSiv  fpyttiv,  els  AeXcpohs  iirefiire.    Compare  riiitarcli,  FaO.  Max.  18,  Livy,  xxii.  57. 
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gator;  and  as  fur  as  Dionysius  of  Iliilicaniassus  went,  lie  merely 
abri(lg»'(l  liim,  as  Zonaras  abridged  Dion  (.'assius,  so  that  we 
may  look  upon  him  as  representing  Dionysius.-^  But  for  the 
enil  of  the  war  against  ]'*yrrhus  and  the  beginning  of  the  first 
I'unie  war,  wlien  he  was  }io  longer  guided  by  Dionysius,  he 
found  and  u,sed  the  Greek  work  of  Fabius  down  to  the  time 
when  Polylnus  began.  Now  as  his  account  of  this  period 
perfectly  agrees  with  Zonaras  who  followed  Dion  Cassius,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  Dion  Cassius  al:-o  based  his  narrative  here 
upon  that  of  Falnus.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  used  no  other 
writers,  but  liis  acute  eye  must  have  recognised  Fabius  as  his 
best  authority.-''  All  those  precious  and  invaluable  accounts 
of  the  early  Roman  constitution,  which  we  find  in  Dion  Cas- 
sius, may  be  referred  to  Fabius,  and  to  him  our  gratitude  is 
due.  The  expressiens  of  Dion  in  describing  the  civil  history 
of  Rome  are  so  careful  and  accurate,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  for 
a  moment  in  assigning  them  to  Fabius.  Thus  the  populus  is 
always  called  by  him  S/}/i09,  and  the  plebs  ttX^^o?  or  6fit\o<i.'~ 
Whoever  reads  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius  and  possesses  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  constitutional  terms,  will  find  that  every 
thing  is  correct,  Avhereas  Dionysius  makes  dreadful  mistakes.^^ 
Fabius  then  is  not  only  the  father  of  Roman  history,  but  he 
also  possessed  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution; and  though  his  work  is  lost,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  fur  the  information  we 
derive  from  liini  respecting  the  constitution  and  its  changes.'-'^ 
There  have  been  some  censorious  critics  who  have  considered 
it  ridicidous,  that  we  in  the  nineteenth  century  pretended  to 
know  the  Roman  constitution  better  than  Livy  and  Dionysius 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus;  but  we  only  need  refer  them  to  the 
consular  Dion  Cassius  and  Q.  Fabius;  for  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know  it  better  tlian  they  did.  » 

There  is  a  literary  dilRculty  about  this  remarkable  man, 
■wliicli  in  my  opinion  can  never  be  solved.  It  arises  from  an 
expression  of  Cicero's  in  his  work  "  De  Divlnatione".''"  He 
there  mentions  a  "  Somnium  Aeneae"  from  the  Greek  annals 

"  Vol.  iii.  notes  353  and  844.  '"  Vul.  ii.  p.  12. 

"  Vol.ii.  p.  1G9,  note  367.  ''^  Vol.  ii.  p.  13.  ='-'  Vol.  ii.  p.  12. 

''  i.  21,  It  is  time  we  have  no  good  MS.  of  the  work  De  Divinatione,  but  only 
a  numher  of  bad  ones  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  arc  ail  derived  from  one 
which  is  now  lost,  so  that  the  pvaenomcn  Niinicrius  might  be  a  mistake,  but  I 
do  not  sec  how  any  one  could  have  inserted  such  a  i)racnomcn. — X. 
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of  a  Numerius  Fabius  Pictor,  of  whom  no  mention  is  found 
any  where  else.  The  difficulty  might  indeed  be  solved  very 
easily,  since  we  know  that  at  the  time  of  Q.  Fabius  Pictor, 
whose  praenomen  Quintus  is  firmly  established  by  the  testi- 
monies of  Dionysius,  Appian  and  Polybius,  several  other 
Romans  wrote  in  the  Greek  tongue;  why  then  should  not  a 
Numerius  Fabius  have  likewise  written  in  Greek?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  his  writings  may  have  had  merely  an  ephemeral 
existence  like  those  of  so  many  authors  of  our  own  day?  To 
this  class  of  writers  must  have  belonged  the  senator  Cn. 
Aufidius  whose  Greek  work  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  only^^ 
But  in  his  work  "  De  Oratore"'^^  and  in  the  introduction  to 
the  first  book,  "  De  Legibus,"  Cicero  speaks  of  a  Fabius  Pictor 
as  a  writer  of  Latin  Annals,  and  in  the  former  of  these  pas- 
sages he  places  him  between  Cato  and  Piso.  None  of  the 
ancient  authors,  neither  Livy,  nor  Polybius,  nor  any  gram- 
marian mentions  Latin  annals  of  Fabius  Pictor.  Gellius  •"'•■' 
indeed  speaks  of  Annales  Fabii,  hut  without  the  addition  Pic- 
toris,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  whether  this  Fabius  wrote  in 
Latin  or  in  Greek.  I  make  this  remark,  because  the  passage  of 
Gellius  has  been  erroneously  adduced  to  prove  that  Gellius 
knew  a  Fabius  Pictor  who  was  the  author  of  Latin  annals. 
There  is  indeed  another  Fabius  Pictor^"*  who  wrote  de  jure 
pontificio^^ ,  but  his  work  had  nothing  to  do  with  Roman  his- 
tory. Now  are  we  to  suppose  that  all  otlier  ancient  authors 
overlooked  Fabius,  the  Latin  annalist,  and  that  Cicero  alone 
has  preserved  his  name?  My  opinion  is  this.  There  was  a 
Latin  annalist  of  the  name  of  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus, 
whom  Servius^^  and  Dionysius ^^  mention  as  an  old  annalist 
of  great  importance  and  who  lived  between  Cato  and  Piso, 
which  is  exactly  what  Cicero  says  of  Fabius  Pictor.  Cicero 
therefore,  I  believe,  committed  a  mistake.  "Every  man,"  says 
Moser,  "may  err,  and  even  the  wisest  sometimes  in  the  most 
incredible  manner."  Cicero  had  perhaps  merely  cast  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  annals  —  he  had  a  dislike  for  these  ancient  books, 
and  besides  Cato,  he  had  scarcely  read   any,  certainly  not  in 

'•   Tuscul.  Disput.  V. 38:  "Cn.  Aufidius  praetorius  et  in  senatu  sententiam 
dicebat,  et  Graecam  scribehat  historiam  et  videbat  in  Uteris."      '-  ii.  12.       ^  v. 4. 
'*  The  surname  Pictor  alone  occurs  rarely,  tho' we  still  find  it  in  Appian. — N. 
35  Nonius,  s.  V.  Picumnus.  *"  ad  Acn.  i.  3. 

^'  i.  7.     Compare  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  16. 
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liis  more  a<lvancc'<l  years  —  wIiIlIi  bore  the  title  Q.  Fuhii 
Anmi/es^  and  when  lie  found  a  Fabius  who  lived  between  Cato 
and  Piso,  he  added  Picfor,  a  name  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
where  he  oui^ht  to  have  added  Mfuximus.  Such  a  mistake 
most  easily  occurs  when  a  person  dictates.''^  We  must  also 
remcmljer  that  Cicero  did  not  possess  a  very  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  his  country,  in  evidence  of  which  I 
need  only  mention  what  everybody  knows,  that  his  repeated 
statement  about  the  self-sacrifice  of  Decius,  the  grandson,  is  a 
mere  fancy  of  his  own.'^  Cicero  not  seldom  blunders  in  the 
praenomcn  of  a  person;  thus,  contrary  to  all  other  authorities, 
he  calls  Virginia's  father  Decimus  Virginius.  The  praenomen 
Kumerius  was  moreover  very  common  in  the  family  of  the 
Fabii,  so  that  it  may  have  been  rather  familiar  to  Cicero. 
Lastly  Diodorus  mentions  the  same  dream  of  Aeneas,  which  is 
referred  to  by  Cicero,  and  states  tliat  it  is  taken  from  Fabius.'*^ 


LECTURE  V. 

L.  CiNCiUS  Alimentus^  who,  as  we  learn  from  Dlonysius  of 
Halicarnassus-,  Avrotc  the  history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Q.  Fabius  Pictor.  It  is  very  instructive  to 
examine  such  isolated  statements,  in  order  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  value;  for  without  Dionysius  we  should  not 
know  that  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek.  From  two  passages  of 
Livy^  we  know  only  that  Cincius  wrote  on  the  second  Punic 

"  When  a  man  speaks  under  great  mental  excitement,  he  may  easily  make  a 
hhinder;  bnt  when  he  dictates,  it  may  happen  still  more  easily.  It  has  often 
happciicil  to  me,  that  in  referring  to  a  man  I  pronoiiuced  a  wrong  name,  and 
did  so  repeatedly,  until  some  one  called  my  attention  to  it  Another  instance 
of  such  a  l)lundcr  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (vi.  2).  He  had  called 
the  citizens  of  Phlius  Phliuiitii,  and  Atticus  reminded  him  that  they  were  called 
Phliasii.  Cicero  replies,  that  the  mistake  had  escaped  him,  and  that  he  knew 
very  well  what  he  ouglit  to  have  said.  The  principle  of  comparing  the  relations 
of  ancient  histf)r)'  with  those  of  our  own  time,  in  order  to  form  a  more  distinct 
notion  of  them,  should  also  he  followed  in  the  explanation  of  ancient  authors. — N. 

^  See  voL  iiL  p.  505.     Cicero,  De  Finib.  ii.  19,  Tuscul.  Quaest.  L37. 

*"  Diodor.  Fragm.  ap.  Si/ncell.  p.  366,  ed.  Dindorf.  In  Cortc's  edition  of 
Salliist,  the  fragments  of  Fabius  Pictur  are  printed  along  with  those  of  Fahius 
SiTvilianus.  —  N. 

'  Compiire  vol.  i,,  p.  -27 -2,  foil.  '  i.  6.  '  xxi.  3S,  vii.  3. 
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-war,  but  from  Dlonysius^  we  learn  tliat  lie  wrote  a  complete 
history  of  his  country  from  the  earliest  down  to  his  own  time. 
He  was  a  senator  and  praetor  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.^  From  these  facts  we  see  that  he  must  have  been  a 
man  of  great  personal  merit;  for  although  the  Roman  laws 
were  at  that  time  very  severe  towards  prisoners  of  war,  yet 
he  rose  to  high  offices.  He  tells  us  that  he  conversed  with 
Hannibal,  wlio  gave  him  an  account  of  his  passage  over  the 
Alps  :  another  proof  of  his  personal  importance  and  of  his 
ability  to  speak  Greek.  Livy  calls  him  maximus  auctor,  and 
considers  his  authority  as  decisive.  Besides  his  history  of 
Eome,  he  is  said  to  have  written  in  Latin,  on  chronology,  on 
the  consular  power,  and  on  the  Eoman  calendar.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  works  are  the  produc- 
tions of  the  same  author.  Dionysius  informs  us  that  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  he  treated 
of  the  Roman  antiquities  as  an  independent  and  critical  inves- 
tigator.^ How  much  Dionysius  may  have  borrowed  from  him, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  A  fragment  of  his  in  Festus  throws 
much  licfht  on  the  relation  subsistinn-  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Latins. 

Not  long  after  him  (subsequent  to  the  year  510),  C.  Acilius 
wrote  Roman  annals  from  the  earliest  times,  down  to  the  war 
with  Antiochus.  In  one  passage  quoted  from  his  work  he 
speaks  of  Romulus,  and  Dionysius  refers  to  him  in  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  the  sewers.  His  work  likewise  was  in  Greek, 
and  was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  one  Claudius  who 
is  otherwise  unknown  to  us.'^  Acilius  too  seems  to  have  been 
an  important  and  respectable  writer.  Thus  the  literature  of 
Rome  was  at  that  time  essentially  a  Greek  one. 

There  are  some  other  Romans  who,  at  a  later  time,  wrote  in 
Greek ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  wrote  the  entire  history 
of  their  country,  or  only  memoirs  of  their  own  time.  We 
have  mention  of  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
elder  Cato  (about  600),  and  Cn.  Aufidius,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero's  youth.      It  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 

■i  i.  6.  *  Livy,  xxi.  38,  xxvi.  23,  28,  xxvii.  7,  etc. 

®  A.  Kraixse,  Vitae  etFragmenta  vetcrum  Historicorum  Romanorum.  p.  68,  foil. 
■^  Livy.  XXV.  ."59,  xxxv.  14;  Cicero,  jDe  O//'.  iii.  32 ;  Dionys,  iii.  77;   riutaich, 
Romiil.  21.  -0. 
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■sviii  with  Perseus  tliut  (}.  I'^iiniiis  composed  Ins  poem  under  tlic 
stranere  name  of  Anna  Irs ;  l)ut  we  cannot  conceive  that  he 
sliould,  like  a  chronicler,  have  depciihcil  tlic  events  as  they 
took  place  one  year  after  another  :  he  was  a  man  of  too  much 
poetical  genius  to  write  such  a  foolish  work,  which  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  versus  memoriales.  His 
poem  was  the  first  real  imitation  of  the  Greek ;  for  those  of  the 
earlier  Xacvius  had  been  composed  in  the  ancient  lyric  manner. 
The  number  of  fragments  which  are  preserved,  enables  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  whole  work ;  and  if  the  more 
ancient  references  whic-h  we  liave,  were  more  trust-worthy  in 
numbers,  we  might  even  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
proportion  of  its  parts.  But  corrupt  as  a  great  many  numbers 
in  the  ancient  grammarians  are,  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  easiest 
times,  the  reputed  arrival  of  the  Trojans  in  Latium  and  the 
period  of  the  kings,  were  contained  in  the  first  three  books. 
The  war  with  Pyrrlius  may  with  great  probability  be  assigned 
to  the  fifih.*^     I  do  not  know  whether  the  verse 

Horrida  Romiilcum  certamina  pango  ducllura 
which  occurs  in  jNIcrula's  collection  of  the  fragments,  is  genu- 
ine; but  there  can  l)c  no  doubt  that  Ennius  occupied  himself 
very  little  with  tlic  internal  struggles  of  the  Romans,  and 
according  to  the  notions  then  prevalent  upon  epic  poetry,  he 
probably  spoke  only  of  the  wars.  The  225  years  from  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  until  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  were  con- 
tained in  a  single  book.  Of  the  Samnite  wars  he  probably 
gave  only  a  brief  sketch.  If  we  examine  the  later  books 
containing  the  events  subsequent  to  the  first  Punic  war,  which 
according  to  Cicero 9  he  passed  over,  we  find  passages  which 
prove  that  the  war  against  Hannibal  was  described  very 
minutely.  The  account  of  it  must  have  begun  in  the  seventh 
book,  and  in  the  twelfth  Ennius  was  still  occupied  with  it. 
In  the  thirteenth  he  treated  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  and  in 
the  liftcenth  the  Istrian  war ;  so  that  the  last  si.x  books  com- 
prised a  period  of  only  twenty-four  years,  for  the  whole  work 
consisted  of  eighteen  books.^'^     In  the  eighteenth  book  Ennius 

'  Mcnila  places  this  war  in  the  sixth  hook,  hecausc  he  cannot  helicvc  that 
Ennius  should  have  devoted  only  one  book  to  the  intervening  period.  But 
Ennius  surely  did  not  versify  the  consular  Fasti,  hut  treated  only  of  tlic  iiriii- 
cij>al  events. — N.  "  Brutus,  lit. 

'"  We  may  take  it  fur  grained  lliat  Ennius  himsdf  made  the  division   iuto 
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himself  intimated  that  in  the  year  578  he  was  still  engaged  in 
writing  his  work.  The  whole  poem  was  wanting  in  symmetry, 
for  in  the  early  times,  which  were  despatched  very  briefly,  a 
great  many  things  must  have  been  passed  over,  like  the  first 
Punic  war.  Scipio  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  were  praised  by 
him  very  much  in  detail,  and  the  poet  accompanied  the  latter 
to  the  Aetolian  war.  The  beautiful  history  of  the  kings  in 
Livy  may  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  Enuius.  He  was  born 
according  to  Cato,  in  513,  at  Rudiae  in  Culabria^^,  and  died  in 
583,  at  the  age  of  seventy^^,  having  carried  his  poem  nearly 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  authorities  which  Ennius  followed  for  the  earliest  times, 
were  the  annales  maximi\  for  the  kingly  period,  the  ancient 
lays  and  the  commentarii  pontificum;  for  the  middle  age  of 
Rome,  he  had  Timaeus,  Hieronymus,  and  Fabius;  and  of  the 
later  events,  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness.  He  deserves  cen- 
sure for  his  vanity  in  putting  himself  on  an  equality  with 
Homer,  and  for  his  bad  hexameters.  It  is  annoying  to  find  him 
speak  with  contempt  of  the  ancient  poets;  but  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  fragments  of  his  which  shew  a  truly  poetical 
genius.  He  resembled  Klopstock,  who,  like  him,  despised  the 
ancient  forms,  without  being  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
those  of  the  Greeks  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  himself  in  their 
application.  The  fragments  of  Ennius  were  collected  very 
carefully  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Hierony- 
mus Columna'^,  who  added  a  very  prolific  but  instructive  com- 
mentary. Some  verses  in  this  collection  are  taken  from  Claudius 
Sacerdos,  whose  work  still   exists  in  MS  at  Vienna.^^     This 


eighteen  books.  The  opinion  that  Q.  Viirgunteins  made  it,  is  founded  on  a 
wrong  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  Suetonius  (Z>e  illustr.  Gram.  2).  I  believe 
that  Suetonius  merely  meant  to  say  that  Vargunteius  made  a  critical  recension 
and  explanatory  commentaries  on  Eunius,  such  as  Lampadio  had  made  on 
Naevius.  —  N. 

'•  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Quaest.  i.  1,  Brut.  18;  VaiTO,  ap.  Gellium,  xvii.  21. 

''  Cicero,  Brut.  20,  de  Senect.  5. 

'^  Q.  Ennii,  poetac  vetustissimi  quae  supcrsunt  fragmenta,  ab  Hieronymo 
Columna  conquisita,  disposita  et  cxplicata,  NeapoU  1590.  4°.  A  reprint  of  this 
edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1707. 

'*  (It  is  now  published  in  Endlicher's  Analecta  Grammatica.)  Hieronynnis 
Columna  and  Natalis  Comes  both  had  the  vanity  to  pretend  that  they  had  read 
authors  which  either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or  weie  mentioned  only  by  scholiasts. 
Of  the  latter  they  may  indeed  have  read  more  complete  MSS.  than  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  —  N. 

VOL.  I.  d 
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collection  contuliis,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles,  all  thut 
can  be  gathered  from  tlic  ancient  authors.  Soon  alter  Columna, 
u  Dutchman,  P.  Merula,  ]>ubli.<hc(l  a  new  edition  of  the  frag- 
ments of  ICnnius'"',  witli  many  additions  and  anew  arrangement. 
Among  the  additions,  there  are  some  passages  which  Columna 
had  overlooked ;  but  Merula  says  tliat  he  had  gathered  a  number 
of  verses  from  a  work  f)I'  L.  Caljnirnius   ]*iso,  a  contemporary 
of  Pliny,  which  bore  the  title  "  De  continentia  veterum  poet- 
arum."     He  adds,  that  Piso  in  this  work  compared  the  early 
poets  with  those  of  his  own  time, and  the  lattcrwith  one  another; 
that  the  manuscript  of  it  was  at  Paris,  in  the  library  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, whence  he  feared  it  would  be  stolen.     Now  what  circum- 
stance could  have  led  him   to  this  strange  apprehension,  for 
which  no  reason  is  assigned?     Another  account  states  that  the 
manuscript  was  formerly  bound  up  together  with  a  manuscript 
of  Lucan,  from  which  it  had  afterwards  been  cut  away.     Now 
there  is  indeed  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor,  at    Paris,  a  manu- 
script of  Lucan,  from  which  another  has  been  torn  off,  —  my 
friend,  Immanuel  Bckker,  whose  attention  I  had  directed  to  it, 
saw  it  himself, — but  this  proves  very  little.     It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  P.  Merula,  according  to  the   fashion  of  the  time, 
cither  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  wanted  to  impose  upon  the  public; 
but  he  was  not  able  to  write  such  perfect  verses  as  would  deceive 
a  good  scholar.     At  least,  all  those  single  verses  which  he  as- 
signs to   Naevius  and  Ennius,  and  which  he  pretends  to  have 
derived  from  Piso,  are  suspicious  to  me,  for  they  arc  wanting 
in  rhythm,  though  I  do  not  mean  positively  to  assert  that  they 
are  modern.    They  are  hexameters,  and  indeed  such  as  Ennius 
might  have  written;  but  they  never  carry  with  them  that  con- 
viction of  genuineness  which  is  so  strong  In  reference  to  the 
other  fra2:ments  of  Ennius,  that  we  mlojht  almost  swear  and 
say — This  cannot  come  from  a  modern  author.     INIy  opinion, 
therefore,  is,  that  we  must  not  place  too  much  confidence  in 
those  verses  which  arc  said  to  be  taken  from  Piso.     If  jNIcrula 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  manuscript  might  be  stolen,  why  did 
he  not  copy  and  publish  it? 

Not  long  after  Ennius,  whom  we  fairly  reckon  among  the 
Roman  historians,  for  many  statements  of  his  have  been  incor- 
poi-ated  with  history  by  subsequent  writers,  tlie  history  of  Rome 
began  to  be  written  in  Latin  pro.se;  and  the  first  work  wc  )ncct 

'*  Q.  Eonii  fragmcnta  collegit  et  illustravit  P.  MeriUa,  Lugd.  Bat.  1595. 
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with,  is  tlie  most  important  that  was  ever  written  on  the  history 
of  ancient  Italy;  I  mean  the  "  Origines"  of  Cato.  The  form 
which  he  adopted  in  this  work,  shews  great  originality,  and 
also  that  the  Romans  at  that  time  began  to  entertain  just  views 
of  their  own  history,  and  to  follow  the  right  way  in  writing  it. 
Subsequent  writers  again  lost  sight  of  this,  and  became  estranged 
from  the  early  constitution  of  their  country,  Cato  wrote  the 
history  not  only  of  Rome^  but  of  Italy.  While  he  described 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  he  se(ims  to 
have  given  accounts  of  the  nations  of  Italy  as  they  successively 
came  in  contact  with  it.i^  The  plan  of  the  Origines,  which 
consisted  of  seven  books,  is  known  from  Nepos^^;  the  first 
book  contained  the  history  of  the  kings;  the  second  and  third 
carried  the  history  down  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy ; 
the  fourth  contained  the  first  Punic  war ;  the  fifth,  the  second ; 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the  subsequent  wars  down  to  his 
own  time,  that  is,  to  the  praetorship  of  Ser.  Galba.  Cato  was 
a  very  great  man  in  every  respect,  and  rose  far  above  his  age. 
His  work  is  very  often  quoted,  but  there  is  only  one  quotation 
in  Gellius  which  deserves  the  name  of  an  excerpt;  this  is  the 
passage  about  the  tribune  Caedicius,  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  accordingly  belongs  to  the  fourth  book.  It 
shews  Cato's  peculiar  manner,  and  how  it  was  that  Cicero,  who 
in  general  is  uncertain  whether  he  should  praise  or  blame  Cato, 
yet  distinguished  him  among  all  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote 
his  work  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  600.  There  is  a 
curious  prolepsis  and  parachronism  in  Livy,  in  the  disputes 
about  the  Lex  Oppia,  where,  in  the  year  561,  the  tribune, 
L.  Valerius,  appeals  to  Cato's  Origines  against  him.^^  During 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  people  had  such  curious 
notions  respecting  everything  written  by  Livy,  that  on  account 
of  this  passage,  they  would  not  believe  that  Cato  wrote  his 
Origines  at  an  advanced  period  of  his  life,  and  G.  J.  Vossius^^ 
thought  it  worth  while  to  consider,  whether  C.  Nepos  was  not 
speaking  of  a  different  work  in  saying  that  Cato  wrote  it  as  a 
senex.  But  Vossius  was  the  first  who  thought  that  Livy  might 
perhaps  have  spoken  there  in  his  own  person,  and  have  made 
a  mistake. 

•"  Compare  vol.  L,  p.  8  and  note  2;  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  "  Cato,  C  3. 

'^  Livy,  xxxiv.  5,  makes  L.  Valerius  say  to  Cato :  Tuas  adversus  te  Origines 
revolvam.  '*'  De  Histor.  Lat.  i.  5. 

d  2 
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Very  little  of  the  Orlgines  is  extant,  Lut  Avluit  wc  have  is 
excellent.  It  is  said  that  a  philologcr  once  tried  to  conjure  np 
spirits  in  order  to  olitain  I'rom  them  ancient  hooks  which 
Avere  lost;  and  if"  such  a  thiii'.';  were  possible,  the  first  ancient 
work  to  be  asked  fur  would  be  the  Origines  of  Cato;  for  if  we 
had  them  and  the  history  of  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  we  might  dis- 
pense with  all  speculations  concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
nations  of  Italy.  Cato's  work  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  whole  range  of  Roman  annals.  In  reading  the  descriptions 
which  Livy  gives  of  the  wars  against  the  Aequians  and 
Volscians,  we  are  extremely  wearied  by  the  intolerable  same- 
ness, which  is  even  increased  by  his  repeating  the  same  tilings 
over  again.  The  same  character  is  generally,  though  with 
great  injustice,  ascribed  to  the  lioman  annalists:  but  Cato  Avas 
anything  but  monotonous  or  wearisome. 

A  very  short  time  after  Cato  and  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  the  history  of  Rome  was  written  by 
L.  Cassius  Plemina^",  from  whose  work  we  have  historical 
quotations  in  the  grammarians.  Several  Avriters  call  him 
antiquissimus  auctor,  a  name  by  which  Piso  and  others  are 
never  mentioned.  From  many  of  his  historical  remarks  I 
conclude  that  he  wrote  about  Alba  according  to  its  ancient 
local  chronology,  and  that  he  synchronised  the  earlier  periods 
of  Rome  with  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance of  great  importance.  He  began  the  history  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  what  no  other  annalist  did,  he  treated  of  it 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  whence  we  have  many  state- 
ments of  his  about  Siculian  towns  in  Latium.  The  archaeology 
of  the  towns  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  object.  There 
is  only  one  fragment  of  some  length  which  gives  us  some  idea 
of  his  style,  which  is  decidedly  worse  than  that  of  Cato. 
The  fourth  book  of  his  work  bore  the  title  Bellum  Punicum 
posterius-\  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  last  war  against 
the  Carthaginians  had  not  broken  out  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  it.  He  even  mentioned  the  secular  festival  of  the  year 
607  according  to  Varro--,  which  may  indeed  have  been  just 
at  the  end  of  his  work,  which,  however,  I  believe  consisted  of 
more  than  four  books,  though  I  admit  that  the  number  of 
books  into  which  it  was  divided,  was  not  very  great,  at  least, 

*  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  271,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

"  Priscian,  vii.,  p.  767.  cd.  Putsch.  "  CensorinuF,  De  Die  Nat.  17. 
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perhaps,  five  or  six.  Cassius  Hemina  was  one  of  tlie  old 
authorities  who  liad  derived  liis  information  from  o-ennine 
sources."^ 

From  this  time  forward,  Roman  histories  were  written  by 
various  persons,  but  an  original  treatment  of  tlie  subject  is 
hencefDrth  out  of  the  question.  The  Latin  rhetoricians  who 
now  began  to  spring  up,  used  the  books  which  already  existed 
as  the  foundations  for  their  own  works  and  only  made  addi- 
tions from  old  chronicles  which  had  been  neglected  by  their 
predecessors.-^  How  far  this  was  the  case  with  every  particu- 
lar writer,  cannot  indeed  be  ascertained,  but  on  the  whole  we 
may  acquiesce  in  this  view.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  to 
give  you  a  complete  list  of  these  writers  of  the  seventh  century 
or  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  their  merits;  my  intention 
is  merely  to  furnish  you  Avith  an  outline  of  the  literature  of  the 
history  of  Roine,  and  I  cannot  therefore  mention  such  writers 
as  are  in  themselves  of  little  or  no  importance.  To  this  period 
belongs  the  Fabius  Pictor,  whom  Cicero,  as  I  remarked  before, 
inentions  in  the  "  De  Oratore."  He  was  a  learned  author, 
and  his  work,  entitled  "lies  Gestae'.'  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  minute  history,  as  he  spoke  of  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls  in  his  fourth  book*^,  but  the  number  of  its  books  is 
unknown.  No  fragment  of  any  length  is  preserved.  His 
praenomen  was  Servius  or  perhaps  Sextus;  for  in  his  "Brutus," 
Cicero  speaks  of  Ser.  Fulvius,  and  then  of  Ser.  Fabius,  whom 
he  calls  juris  pontificii  peritissimus.  But  the  books  "  De 
Oratore"  and  "Brutus,"  which  seem  to  have  such  an  excellent 
text,  are  corrupt  in  many  small  points,  which  have  been 
smoothed  over  by  a  skilful  copyist  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  the  "  De  Oratore"  only  a  single  ancient  MS.  was  found  at 
]\Iilan,  and  that  is  particularly .  illegible.  With  regard  to  the 
"Brutus"  we  are  no  better  off;  for  no  MS.  is  older  than  the 
year  1430.  Hence  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
names  in  these  books.  One  Heidelberg  MS.  has  Serius  Fabius, 
and  it  is  probable  that  we  must  read  Sextus,  the  praenomen 
Servius  not  occurring  among  the  Fabii.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  Fabius  may  be  the  same  as  the  Fabius  Maximus 
Sevvilianus,  who   is  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  fragment 


2'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xiii.  13;  xxix.  1.  =^  Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  foil. 

25  Gellius,  V.  4. 
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concerning  tlic  arrival  of  Aeneas,  and  who  at  least  flourished 
at  this  time. 

Cn.  Gellius'^  also  belongs  to  this  period.  He  was  a  very 
prolix,  uncritical  and  credulous  writer,  and  only  a  second  rate 
historian;  he  was  no  authority:  but  would  to  God  that  we 
possessed  the  works  of  these  writers,  for  who  can  say  whether 
or  not  many  a  valuable  old  chronicle  had  been  used  by  them 
and  incorporated  in  their  works.  His  age  is  uncertain,  though 
Yossius  conjectures  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Gelllus  against 
whom  Cato  Censorius  delivered  a  speech;  but  the  fragments 
"which  we  have  of  his  work  do  not  seem  to  support  that 
supposition :  I  rather  suspect  that  he  belongs  to  the  second 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  partly  on  account  of  his  langiiage, 
and  partly  because  we  find  him  already  engaged  in  sophistical 
contrivances,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  render  the  impro- 
babilities of  the  ancient  traditions  more  credible  by  small  but 
dishonest  changes.  The  numbers  of  the  books  referred  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  work  entered  into  the  most  minute 
detail,  Charisius  refers  to  the  97th  book,  and  that  in  the 
ancient  Neapolitan  !MS.  where  the  numbers  are  written  in 
words;  other  references  do  not  go  beyond  the  30th  book. 

After  Pictor,  Cicero  mentions  an  annalist,  ^"ennonius,  from 
whose  work  we  have  only  one  passage  preserved  in  Dionysius, 
referring  to  the  history  of  the  kings.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  he  wrote  annals  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  In  that 
fragment  he  shows  that  he  was  a  man  without  judgment;  and 
Cicero  judges  unfavorably  of  his  style  also. 

A  writer  about  whose  time  and  character  I  can  speak  with 
greater  decision,  is  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi  Censorius-^,  an 
opponent  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  but  an  honest  man.  His  censorship  falls  in  the 
time  between  the  two  Gracchi,  and  it  may  be  that  he  wrote 
his  history  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  ofiice,  but  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  surname  Censorius  was  added  after- 
wards. To  judge  from  the  extracts  which  Dionysius  gives 
from  him,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character. 
Before  him,  historians  had  received  the  materials  just  as 
they  were  handed  down  to  them  by  their  predecessors,  and 
had  not  cared  whether  that  which  was  transmitted  to  them, 

*  Compare  vol.ii.  p.  9,  note  11. 

"  Compare  voLi.  pp.235,  237;  ii.  p.  9,  foil.;  iii.  p. 319. 
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was  possible  or  not.  Tliey  had  regarded  tlie  events  of 
early  Roman  history  as  something  belonging  to  a  time 
which  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  their  own  ao-e. 
Piso  began  to  look  at  things  in  a  different  light:  his  object 
was  to  divest  the  ancient  stories  of  all  that  appeared  to  him  im- 
probable or  impossible,  and  to  reconstruct  out  of  the  ancient 
traditions  such  a  history  as  he  thought  consistent  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  natural  course  of  things.  This  is  the  same 
mode  of  proceeding  as  has  been  unfortunately  applied  in 
our  days  to  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  Piso,  for  in- 
stance, calcidates  that  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus  coidd  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  because  he 
would  then  have  been  too  old,  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 
Therefore  Piso,  without  giving  any  further  reasons  for  it, 
makes  Tarquinius  Superbus  the  grandson  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus.^*^  He  is  surprised  at  the  account  that  Tarpeia  had  a 
monument  on  the  Capitol,  and  forgetting  that  she  was  a  Sabine 
heroine  to  whom  such  a  tomb  might  well  be  erected  on  the 
Capitol^9,  just  as  Tatius  had  one  on  another  hill,  he  discarded 
the  history  of  her  treacheiy.^'^  He  is  unable  to  understand 
the  difference  between  the  Sabine  and  Latin  Romans.  He  is 
the  originator  of  falsifications  in  Roman  history;  his  con- 
trivances were  dull  and  contemptible,  but  they  ensnared 
Cn.  Gellius.  The  Romans  had  an  ancient  legend  about  the 
lake  Curtius  into  which  Curtius  was  said  to  have  thrown 
himself  in  consequence  of  an  oracle.  Piso  destroyed  this 
sublime  story  completely;  for  as  he  conceived  that  a  battle 
could  not  have  been  fought  on  that  spot  at  any  other  time  but 
in  the  reign  of  Romulus^  when  the  sewers  did  not  yet  exist, 
he  supposed  that  some  Sabine  general  of  the  name  of  Curtius 
had  sunk  in  that  marshy  district  together  with  his  war-horse  :^^ 
he  never  thinks  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  army  cannot  stand 
where  the  general  sinks.  Such  poor  and  contemptible  inter- 
pretations are  suggested  by  the  same  spirit  which  actuated 
some  interpreters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  who  leave  no  letter  untouched,  and  turn  the  narratives 
upside  down  in  order  to  make  out,  as  they  fancy,  an  intelligible 
history;  but  in  this  case  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  more 
unpardonable  than  in  any  other.     In  the  same  spirit  and  for 

-^  Dionys.  iv.  7.  '^  Pestus,  s.  v.  Tarpeiae.  ^^  Dionys.  ii.  40. 

3'  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  v.  148  cd.  Miiller.     Compare  vol.  1,  p. 237. 
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tlic  purpose  of  making  out  that  the  northern  sngas  are  historical, 
the  whole  lay  of  the  Nibclungcn  has  been  transformed  into  a 
Avar  of  the  Burgundians,  and  connected  with  the  accounts  of 
lloman  chronicles  of  the  fifth  century.  But,  fortunately, 
nobody  believes  these  things.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  I'iso,  a  remarkable  man,  but  in  a  bad  way:  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  author  of  forgeries  in  Roman  history. 
The  title  of  his  work  was  annales;  and  he  must  have  been  an 
industrious  man,  for  we  see  that  he  made  use  of  good  sources, 
such  as  Fasti  and  the  like.  Tiie  number  of  books  into  which 
his  work  was  divided  is  uncertain;  in  the  third,  he  spoke  of 
Cn.  Flavius  (a.u.450);  in  the  seventh,  of  the  year  516,  and 
he  must  have  carried  the  history  down  to  his  own  time,  as  he 
mentioned  the  secular  games  of  the  year  607. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  century  several  historical  works 
were  composed;  but  I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  wrote  only  a 
history  of  their  own  time,  but  of  those  who  composed  a  com- 
plete history  of  Rome.  In  Cicero's  youth  about  the  time  when 
the  books  ad  Herennium  were  written,  that  is,  about  the  year 
680,  or  rather  somewhat  earlier,  near  the  time  of  Cicero's 
consulship,  there  were  two  men  who  wrote  a  general  history 
of  Rome,  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  Q.  Valerius  Antias. 
According  to  Velleius  both  were  younger  than  Coelius  Anti- 
pater,  and  elder  contemporaries  of  Sisenna,  and  wrote  after 
the  time  of  Sulla.  Quadrigarius  is  one  of  those  authors  who 
in  later  times,  after  the  restoration  of  the  earlier  literature, 
were  very  much  read.  He  and  Cassius  Hemina  departed  from 
the  general  rule  of  the  annalists  who  commenced  their  works 
from  the  building  of  the  city ;  for  while  Hemina  began  at  an 
earlier  period,  Quadrigarius  commenced  his  history  with  the 
destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  We  have  some  considerable 
fragments  of  his  work  from  which  this  is  clear;  for  in  the 
numerous  fragments  of  the  first  book  much  is  mentioned  that 
belongs  to  the  Gallic  war;  and  at  the  same  time  it  contained 
the  beginning  of  the  Samnite  wars,  and  even  the  battle  of 
Caudium ;  one  fragment  even  touches  upon  the  end  of  the  third 
Samnite  war,  and  all  this  not  in  very  brief  words.  Hence, 
as  the  book  embraced  such  a  rich  period,  he  cannot  have  had 
space  for  the  earlier  history.  Another  fact  supporting  our 
opinion  is  the  statement,  that  he  declared  that  there  existed  no 
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documents  older  than  tke  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  ^2;  for  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  KXcoBio'i  rt?  in  Plutarch^^  is  our  Claudius 
Quadrigarius.  We  must  therefore  consider  him  as  a  man  of  a 
critical  mind^  who  would  not  write  about  what,  according  to  his 
conviction,  was  not  historical.  In  the  second  or  third  book  he 
spoke  of  Pyrrhus;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  of  Hannibal;  in  the 
eighth,  of  Tiber.  Gracchus,  the  father ;  in  the  thirteenth,  of  Metel- 
lus;  in  the  nineteenth,  of  IMarius;  and  there  are  quotations  from 
the  work  up  to  the  twenty-third  book.  His  history  extended 
down  to  Cicero's  consulship.  Fragments,  from  which  we  clearly 
see  the  great  awkwardness  of  the  language  of  those  ancient  an- 
nalists, in  whom  we  find  no  trace  of  the  periodic  structure  of  sen- 
tences^*, occur  in  Gellius,  and  justify  Cicero's  judgment  of  the 
ancient  writers.  The  chronicles  of  Cologne  and  Limburg  are  gene- 
rally written  in  a  much  better  style.  Hence  prose  was  little  read 
before  the  time  when  Livy  and  Sallust  wrote.  Gellius  thinks  the 
ancient  authors  pleasing,  which  must  be  accounted  for  by  the 
complete  corruption  of  taste  in  his  time,  which  had  recourse  some- 
times to  hot  spices,  sometimes  to  ice.  To  convince  any  one  of 
the  truth  of  this,  let  him  read  only  the  fragment  from  Claudius  in 
Gellius.''^  The  flourishing  time  of  Roman  literature  was  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  as  that  of  French  literature  was  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV;  but  just  because  that  was  the  first  bloom,  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  were  more  simple,  the  language  more  calm 
and  tranquil,  and  flowing  in  a  certain  broadness  and  fulness. 
Afterwards,  esprit  and  wit  became  awakened,  and  everything 
was  demanded  and  given  in  a  more  concise,  refined,  and  pointed 
manner.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  period  down  to  Ta- 
citus^ just  as  was  the  case  with  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  in  France; 
but  now,  when  the  Romans  carried  everything  to  extremes, 
everything  was  to  become  still  more  pointed,  still  more  refined, 
and  still  more  witty;  and  thus  they  came  to  a  style  bordering 
upon  that  which  is  really  tasteless  and  absurd.  Gellius  lived 
in  that  period;  he  was  a  very  sensible  man,  and  so  disgusted 
with  the  tendency  of  his  age,  that  he  lost  all  feeling  for  the 

»•'  Compare  vol.ii.  p.  2,  foil.  ^^  Numa,  c.l. 

^^  Pfi-iodic  writing  among  the  Romans  does  not  begin  till  tlie  time  of  Cato, 
and  was  particularly  cnltivated  by  C.  Gracchns,  who  must,  on  tlie  whole,  be 
regarded  as  the  fatlicr  of  Latin  prose.  Tlie  periodie  style,  like  the  hexameter, 
seems  to  have  been  engrafted  upon  the  Latin  language  from  the  Greek. — N. 

35  Lx.  13. 
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better  literature  which  preceded  liis  own  age,  and  went  back 
to  the  earliest  times,  wliich  were  more  to  his  taste. 

Q.  Valerius  Antias  is  the  very  opposite  of  Quadrigarius:  of 
all  tli(!  Roman  historians  he  is  tlie  most  untiuc;  in  liiiu  wo  can 
point  out  manifest  falsifications.'"'  Livy^^  says  that  none  sur- 
passed him  in  exaggerations.  He  knew  all  the  details  of  the 
earliest  times  most  accurately,  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  pri- 
soners, Sic;  ho  Avas  always  inclined  to  exaggerate,  especially  in 
regard  to  numbers,  llis  fabrications  have  fpiite  a  diiFercnt  cha- 
racter from  the  earlier  ones,  the  numbers  in  Avhich  were  by  no 
means  invented  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving;  they  only  men- 
tion a  round  miinlier,  as  sexcenti.,  /xvpioc  (ier  centum  tonaf,  in 
Yirgil),  to  indicate  an  indefinite  number.  This  poetical  mix- 
ture of  indefiniteness  and  apparent  definitencss  prevails  every- 
where in  the  Roman  legends.  Thus  the  thirty  Sabine  maidens 
arc  by  no  means  a  definite  number,  but  only  mean  many.  Va- 
lerius Antias,  however,  states  their  number  to  have  been  547. 
In  this  manner  he  wrote  an  enormous  work,  which  was 
particxilarly  minute  in  the  accounts  of  the  later  times;  but 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  not  able  to  produce  an  ani- 
mated narrative,  but  related  the  single  occurrences  in  a  dry 
and  dull  manner.  His  work  is  quoted  down  to  the  seventy- 
fifth  book ;  in  the  second,  he  spoke  of  Numa ;  and  in  the 
twcll'th,  of  the  tribune  Tib.  Gracchus.  Fragments,  from  which 
we  might  judge  of  his  style,  do  not  exist. 

One  miglit  be  inclined  to  consider  this  Valerius  to  be  a 
gentilis  of  the  ]\Iaximi  and  Publicolae;  and  in  a  very  loose 
sense,  he  may  have  been  one,  but  he  did  not  belong  to  the  gens 
of  the  patrician  Valerii.  The  L.  Valerius  Antias,  wlio  occurs 
in  the  IIaiiiiil)alian  war,  was  probably  a  citizen  of  Antium,  and 
may  have  been  one  of  the  ancestors  of  our  annalist. 

It  is  surprising  that  Livy,  although  he  repeatedly  mentions 
the  untrustworthiness  of  Valerius  Antias,  yet  has  in  his  first 
books  passages  which  can  have  been  taken  from  none  but 
Valerius  Antias. 

^  Compare  vol.ii.  p.  9. 

"  xxxvi.  38 :  in  augcndo  eo  non  alius  intempcrantior  est.  Compare  xxxviii.  23, 
xxxiii.  11. 
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LECTURE   VI. 

All  tliese  annalists  liad  something  extremely  old-fasliioncd  in 
tlieir  tone  and  language,  wliicli  differed  from  tliat  of  the  writers 
of  the  subsequent  period,  just  as  much  as  the  German,  written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  that  which 
became  established  about  the  time  of  the  Seven  Years'  war. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  after  this  series  of  pretty 
uniform  writers,  we  find  only  one  distinguished  annalist,  C. 
Licinius  Macer.^  He  was  the  father  of  the  orator  and  poet 
C.  Licinius  Calvus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Catvillus,  with 
whom  he  flourished  about  the  year  700;  so  that  at  the  time 
of  Cicero's  consulship,  Macer  may  have  been  beyond  the  prime 
of  life.  His  tribuneship  falls  about  the  year  680^  before  the 
first  consulship  of  Pompey.  Licinius  Macer  was  a  remarkable 
man;  and  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  character  of  his 
work  from  what  Livy  and  Dionysius  quote  from  it.  From  the 
quotations  in  Livy  we  see  that  Macer  did  what  only  two  wri- 
ters had  done  before  him,  the  one  as  an  historian  and  the  other 
as  a  writer  on  the  constitution,  for  he  derived  his  materials 
from  documents  which  he  sought  and  found.-  Macer  may  have 
related  a  great  many  things  which  were  passed  over  by  his 
successors,  merely  because  they  could  not  reconcile  them  with 
the  current  accounts  which  they  adopted  or  with  their  own 
preconceived  notions;  for  Livy^  says,  in  more  than  one 
place,  that  his  statements  did  not  agree  with  other  annals. 
The  treaty  with  Porsenna,  referred  to  by  Pliny,  was  pro- 
bably mentioned  by  nobody  but  Licinius  Macer.*  Pliiiy 
speaks  of  him  as  if  he  had  read  him^,  and  frequently  names  him 
amono-  his  authorities.  Cicero  is  dissatisfied  with  him;  and  in 
the  introduction  to  his  work  "  de  Legibus,"  he  mentions  him 
disrespectfully.  He  might  be  right  to  some  extent ;  for  ]\Iaccr, 
although  he  deserved  respect  as  a  critical  historian,  may  yet  not 
have  been  equally  distinguished  as  a  writer,  which  is  indeed 

'  Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

^  Li^y,  iv.  7, 20,  23,  vii.  9,  ix. 38,  46,  x.  9.  Compcarc  Dionys.  ii.  52,  iv.  6,  v.  74, 
and  passim.  '  vii.  9,  ix.  46,  x.  9. 

*  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  546,  foil.  ^  Hist.  Nat.  xxxii.  3  and  5. 
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very  probable.  W  we  Germans,  for  instance,  praise  Mascov^ 
as  the  first  who  wrote  a  history  of  Germany,  we  do  not  thereby 
mean  to  assert  that  his  work  possesses  everything  that  is  re- 
quired of  a  liistory  of  Germany.  But  it  may  also  be,  that 
Cicero  judged  unfavourably  of  him,  because  he  belonged  to  a 
difTcrcnt  political  jwrty^,  for  Macer  took  an  active  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  tribunician  power.  In  the  struggles  which 
were  then  going  on  at  liome,  every  one  thought  the  lesser  evil 
to  be  on  his  own  side:  some  conceived  it  to  lie  in  the  greater 
power  of  the  government,  and  others  in  the  full  operation  of 
popular  freedom ;  j  ust  as  is  now  the  case  in  France,  where  a 
cfdra  and  unprejudiced  spectator  cannot  join  either  of  the  par- 
ties unconditionally,  or  wish  to  see  one  gain  the  upper  hand. 
In  such  circumstances,  Cicero  may,  for  a  time,  have  confined 
his  good  wishes  to  one  party,  and  been  anxious  to  see  the  other 
completely  suppressed.  I  consider  the  loss  of  the  annals  of 
Placer  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Whether  the  speech  of  ]\Iacer 
among  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  history  was  the  report  of  an 
actual  speech  of  j\Iacer,  or  was  written  by  Sallust  under  his 
name,  is  uncertain :  at  any  rate,  the  great  knowledge  of  the 
early  constitution  displaj-ed  in  it,  renders  it  worthy  of 
Macer,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been  possessed  by  Sallust. 
His  work  is  quoted  down  to  the  sixteenth  book;  but  of  how 
many  books  it  consisted  is  unknown ;  he  probably  began  with 
the  earliest  times,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  his  own 
age. 

C.  Junius  Gracchanus,  the  historian  of  the  Eoman  constitu- 
tion, derived  his  name  from  his  friendship  with  the  younger 
Gracchus.  Both  the  Gracchi  were  men  of  very  deep,  intense, 
and  warm  feelings,  and  exercised  an  inspiring  influence  upon 
eminent  persons;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  young  and 
enthusiastic  men  were,  as  it  were,  charmed  by  them.  Junius 
Gracchanus  wrote  a  histor}'  of  the  Roman  constitution,  in  which 
he  gave  a  chronological  account  of  its  changes  .  The  work 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  its  kind ;  it  is  often  quoted 
by  Censorinus,  Tacitus,  Ulpian,  and  other  jurists.     He  appears 

'  nis  historj-  ap])carc(l  in  1726  under  the  title:  Gcschichle  dcr  Deut.ichen. 
bis  zu  Anfiiny  dcr  Frdnkiaclien  Monarchic.  An  English  translation  of  it  by 
Thomas  Lediard  appeared  in  1738,  London,  2  vols.  4to. 

'  Cicero,  ad  Alt.  i.  4;  Plutarch,  Cic.9;  Valcr.  Max.  ix.  12,  7. 

*  Compare  voLii.  p.  10, foil,  and  note  251. 
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to  have  followed  in  his  calculations  the  aera  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  which  is  adopted  in  particular  by  Lydus  in  his 
work  "i)e  Magistratibus"  who  drew  his  information  from 
Gaius'  commentary  on  the  twelve  tables.  Gaius  again  derived 
his  materials  from  Gracchanus ;  for  he  himself  did  not  possess 
the  learning  of  Gracchanus,  and  where  he  is  left  to  himself,  he 
is  very  often  wrong ;  but  his  collection  is  nevertheless  extremely 
valuable.  The  sources  referred  to  by  Gracchanus  were  proba- 
bly the  ancient  law-books,  and  certainly  most  authentic  ones. 
I  can  say,  with  the  fullest  conviction^  that  all  his  statements 
were  correct. 

There  is  no  quotation  from  Fenestella  referring  to  the  early 
times  of  Kome,  whence  I  infer  that  he  did  not  write  the  entire 
history  of  Rome. 

Among  the  minor  writers  on  Roman  history,  there  occurs 
one  Victor,  to  whom  is  assigned  a  work  entitled  "■  Origo  gen- 
tls  Romanae";  in  it  are  quoted  most  of  the  earlier  annalists, 
also  the  annales  inaximi  (even  for  the  arrival  of  Aeneas),  Sex. 
Gellius,  Domitius,  Egnatius,  M.  Octavius,  and  many  others 
whose  very  names  are  otherwise  unknown.  The  work  was  first 
published  by  Andreas  Schottus.  Considering  the  resemblance 
of  the  book  to  that  of  Fulgentius,  to  the  Scholiast  on  the  Ibis, 
and  other  commentators  of  the  time,  who  likewise  refer  to  both 
known  and  unknown  authors,  we  might  be  inclined  to  consider 
it  a  production  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era; 
but  the  whole  work  is  a  fabrication  of  modern  times;  not,  in- 
deed, written  by  Schottus  himself,  but  by  one  of  the  impostors 
who  were  so  numerous  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  works  ascribed  to  Messalla,  Fenestella  {tie  magistratibus), 
and  others  in  the  same  collection,  were  forged  at  the  same 
period.  The  impostor  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
Octavius  from  the  Scholiast  on  Horace,  and  have  taken  Sext. 
Gellius  from  Dionysius,  who  says — "  I  state  what  the  Gellii 
and  others  have  written."  The  quotations  from  Cato  in  this 
work  are  contradicted  by  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  which 
we  possess  in  Servius  and  others  concerning  Cato. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Roman  history  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
After  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  while  Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  Q. 
Aelius  Tubero,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  wrote  Roman  annals,  which 
were  likewise  founded  on  authentic  documents;  though,  unless 
he  has  been  greatly  wronged,  he  cannot  be  compared  with 
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Macer  in  Importance.^  lie  accompanied  Cicero  as  legate  into 
Asia;  he  belonged  to  the  jiarty  of  tlie  optimates,  and  was  a 
very  lionest  man.  Livy  quotes  his  work  from  the  earliest  times; 
and  whatever  is  preserved  of  it,  bears  a  character  of  great  his- 
torical respectability,  although  wo  see  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  constitutional  phraseology,  and  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  institutions  of  his  own  time  and  those  of 
the  earlier  periods. 

T.  Pomponius  Atticus  wrote  Roman  annals,  which  seem  to 
have  been  notliing  more  than  chronological  tables.^  It  was  not 
on  unusual  thing,  at  that  time,  to  draw  up  short  historical  out- 
lines from  the  detailed  narratives  of  others,  as  Cornelius  Nepos 
did,  after  the  example  of  Apollodorus.  Thus  sciences  extend 
and  become  contracted  again.  The  annals  of  Atticus  seem  to 
have  been  valuable ;  but  as  we  never  find  them  quoted,  we  may 
conclude  that  of  many  books  of  this  kind,  we  know  nothintr.*" 

In  the  admirable  introduction  to  the  work  "  De  Legibus," 
Cicero  represents  himself  as  being  told  by  his  friend  Atticus, 
that  his  countrymen  were  looking  to  him  for  a  history  of  Rome; 
and  he  seems  to  have  done  this,  not  from  vanity,  but  because 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  M'ritc  such  a  Avurk,  and  because  many 
of  his  friends  had  actually  expressed  such  a  wish  to  him.  To 
this  suggestion,  he  replies  in  a  manner  which  shews  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  undertake  the  task,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  he  had  never  entertained  any  serious  thought  of  doinr' 
it.  But,  however  this  inay  be,  w^e  may,  without  injuring  his 
reputation^  assert  that  had  he  ventured  upon  it,  he  would  have 
attempted  something  which  was  beyond  his  powers.  He  Avas 
a  stranger  to  the  early  history  of  his  country"  ;  he  was  more  of 
a  statesman  than  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  an  immensely  active 
and  indefatigable  character.  The  task  of  writing  a  history  of 
Rome  would  have  required  a  series  of  studies  for  which  he  had 
no  time.  In  his  work,  "De  Re  Publica,"  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  how  exceedingly  little  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tution he  possessed  when  he  began  writing  it.     He  does  not 

«  Sec  Livy,  iv.23;  Sueton.  Caes.  83;  Gcllius,  x.  28,  xiv.  7  aiul  8;  Senius, 
ad  Acn.  ii.  15;  Cicero,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1,  pro  Plane.  42,  pro  Lujario,  7,  foil. 

"  C.  Ncpos,  Ilunnib.  1.3,  Attic.  18;  Cicero,  Urut.li,  5,  and  11,  Orat.  .34;  Asco- 
nius  in  Pison.,  p.  13,  cd.  Orelli. 

'«  There  arc  passages  in  which  the  work  of  Atticus  is  referred  to,  as  those  in 
C.  Nepos  and  Asconins  refeiTcd  to  above,  and  Ascon.  in  Conul.,  ii.7C,eil  Orclli; 
but  we  have  uo  quotations  from  it.  "  Couiparc  vol.  L  note  1040.' 
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seem  to  have  made  use  of  Junius  Gracchanus,  but  to  liave  de- 
rived the  greater  part  of  his  information  from  Polybius,  and 
perhaps  from  his  friend  Atticus. 

There  are  many  other  writers  whom  I  might  mention,  such 
as  Antipater,  Fannius,  Polybius,  Posidonius,  Eutilius,  Lucullus, 
Scaurus,  and  others,  many  of  whom  wrote  in  Greek.^- 

Sallust,  as  he  himself  says  ^^,  found  the  history  of  his  country 
imwarrantably  neglected,   although  if  it  had  been  written,  it 
would  have  thrown  that  of  the  Greeks  into  the  shade.    It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  problem  for  a  man  who  had  the  power  of 
writing  it;  since  the  Komans  had  no  history  of  their  country, 
any  more  than  we  have  one  of  Germany.     Sallust,  like  Cicero, 
a  man  of  great  activity,  had  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
writing  it;  but  as  a  practical  man  he  neither  would  nor  could 
undertake  the  immense  preparations  it  required,  and  he  wisely 
chose  separate  portions  of  it,  especially  those  in  which  Sisenna 
did  not  satisfy  him.^^     Thus  he  wrote  his  Jugurthine  war,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  show  how  the  Roman  world  had  sunk 
in  every  respect  through  the  government  of  the  oligarchs ;  and 
how  the  popular  party  was   developing  and  gaining  strength 
through  the  shameful  abuse  which  the  aristocratical  party  made 
of  its    victory.     His  "  Historiae"    began    after    the    death    of 
Svdla,  and  were  intended  to  describe  the  reaction  against  the 
unreasonable  institutions  of  the  dictator,  and  the   war  against 
Sertorius.     In  his  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  who 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  his  object  was  to  show  what 
degenerate   villains  those  aristocrats  were,  who  called  them- 
selves  optimates  and    boni ;  he  suggests   that  their  party  had 
already  lost  its  importance,  and  that  their  proceedings  were  no 
better  than  those  of  robbers.     If  Sallust  had  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  history  of  the  other  events  which  were  described  by 
Sisenna,  namely  the  period  between   the  Jugurthine  war  and 
the  consulship  of  Lepidus,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  written 
it  himself.     Much  has  already  been  done  for  Sallust;  but  there 
are  yet  many  laurels  to  be  gaincd.^^ 

Owing   to    the    great   change   in  the    Eoman  world  under 

'*  These  authors  were  not  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  in  his  Lectures.  The  short 
notice  here  inserted  was  found  among  the  few  MS.  leaves  which  were  given  to 
Dr.  Isler,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Lectures  for  pubhcation. 

'3   Catiline,  7  '^  Jucjurih.  100. 

'^  Respecting  Niebuhr's  opinion  on  the  letters  addressed  to  Caesar,  which  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  Sallust.  see  vol.  iii.  p.  342,  foil. 
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AufTustus,  the  history  of  the  Roman  rcpuhlic  was  closed  like 
the  temple  of  Jamis.  livery  one  had  now  gained  the  full 
conviction  that  no  remedy  could  be  expected  from  the  forms 
of  the  law,  hut  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  state  to^'ether 
from  without  like  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  things;  and  this  con- 
viction had,  of  course,  its  inlluence  upon  the  historians  of  the 
age,  for  after  such  events  history  appears  in  rpiite  a  different 
litdit,  and  is  written  in  a  different  manner.  Daring  this  period 
there  appeared  many  historians,  just  as  had  been  the  case  in 
Greece  after  the  fall  of  the  Athenian  state.  After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Dlodorus  Siculus  wrote  his  work,  but  on  such  a  plan, 
that  the  history  of  Rome  formed  only  a  secondary  part  of  it. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Timaeus  too,  in  his  history  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  had  interwoven  that  of  Rome,  but  only  for  the  very 
early  times.  Diodorus  entertained  the  idea  which  could  occur 
to  no  one  but  a  person  devoid  of  judgment,  of  writing  the 
wdiole  of  ancient  history  in  a  synchronistic  form,  at  first  in 
masses,  and  afterwards  year  by  year  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Caesar,  when  he  entered  upon  his  Gallic  war.  He  concluded 
his  work  with  the  period  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  in  order  to  avoid  taking  in  his  account  the  side  of  either 
party.  This  was,  however,  a  suitable  epoch,  as  he  probably 
composed  his  work  before  the  termination  of  the  disturbances. 
From  his  introduction  it  is  evident  that  he  wrote  his  history 
after  Caesar's  death,  for  he  there  mentions  that  event,  and  calls 
Caesar  Divus.  Scaliger  hit  upon  the  unfortunate  idea  of  in- 
ferring from  a  passage  (i.68),  that  Dlodorus  did  not  write  till 
the  year  746,  and  consequently  left  unwritten  the  history  of  the 
fifty  years  immediately  preceding  his  own  time.  This  opinion 
passed  from  Scaliger  into  the  work  of  Yossius  "  Dc  Historicis 
Graecis  et  Latinis,"  and  thence  into  Fabricius'  "  Blbliotheca 
Graeca."  The  passage  states  of  the  Olympiads,  that  they  were 
a  period  of  four  years,  called  by  the  Romans  bissextum;  hence 
Scaliger  infers,  that  he  could  not  have  written  before  the  year 
746,  because  in  that  year  Augustus  fixed  the  intercalation 
every  four  years.  This  interpretation  is  highly  ingenious;  but 
the  passage  is  an  interpolation,  as  has  been  observed  by 
some  of  the  earlier  commentators,  and  by  all  the  later  ones,  so 
that  Wesscling  even  removed  it  from  the  text.  The  expression 
')(^p6vo<i  for  rjear,  which  there  occurs,  is  modern  Greek,  just  as 
tcmpus  is  used  in  the  sense  of  annus  after  the  fifth  century. 
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Dlodorus  is  an  Interpolated  autlior;  the  falsifications  were 
made  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  when  MSS.  were 
greatly  in  request  and  were  dearly  paid  for.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  omissions.  From  the  eleventh  down  to  the  twentieth 
book  there  are  sometimes  Fasti  which  do  not  agree  at  all 
with  our  Fasti;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  identify  the  names 
which  occur  in  them.  His  accounts  of  the  earliest  times  were 
probably  taken  from  Fabius;  where  Polybius  began,  he  seems 
to  have  used  him  also  down  to  the  year  608 ;  he  may,  more- 
over, have  availed  himself  of  Fosidonius,  Rutilius,  Sulla,  and 
Lucullus. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  great  historians,  who  simultaneously 
composed  their  works  on  Roman  history.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  work,  Dionysius  gives  a  full  account  of  himself  and  of 
the  time  at  which  he  wrote.  He  came  to  Rome  after  the  end 
of  the  civil  war  between  Augustus  and  Antony,  and  remained 
there  twenty-two  years,  which  he  spent  in  preparing  his  work. 
It  was  pubhshed  in  the  year  743,  according  to  Cato  (745  ac- 
cording to  Varro)^^,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  passage  to  which 
I  allude,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  time  when  he  began 
writino-,  but  of  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  introduction  and 
prefixed  it  to  his  work.  He  calls  himself  a  son  of  Alexander 
of  Halicarnassus,  and  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  capacity  of  a 
rhetorician.  His  rhetorical  works,  which  belong  to  an  earlier 
period  than  his  history,  surpass  all  others  of  the  kind  in  excel- 
lence, with  the  exception  of  those  of  Aristotle :  they  are  full  of 
the  most  exquisite  remarks  and  criticisms,  the  opinions  of  an 
amiable  man  of  refined  judgment,  and  we  have  therefore  the  more 
reason  to  lament  that  the  texts  are  so  much  corrupted.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Dionysius  whom  Strabo^''  mentions  under  the 
name  of  Caecilius ;  for  if  he  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  he 
must  also  have  received  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens.^^  A  Cae- 
cilius is  mentioned  in  the  lives  of  the  ten  orators  which  are 
ascribed  to  Plutarch^^^  and  some  have  been  of  opinion  that  this 
is  the  same  Caecilius  who  was  quaestor  under  Verres  in  Sicily 
and  afterwards  wanted  to  come  forward  as  his  accuser;  bixt  I 
suspect  that  the  Caecilius  in  the  lives  of  the  ten  orators  is 

's  Dionys.  i.  7.  "  v.  p.  352,  ed.  Aim. 

'^  Atticus  too  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Caecilius  (Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  7), 
but  this  occurs  seldom;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  be  meant.  — N. 
'»  P.  832,  E.     Compare  riutarcli,  Demosth.3. 
VOL.1.  e 
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likewise  Dionysiu?,  for  what  is  attributed  there  to  Caecilius 
is  notliing  else  than  wliat  wc  find  in  Dionysius.'^''  However,  I 
am  \\c\\  aware  that  tliis  is  not  a  suflicient  criterion,  since  tlio 
same  tilings  may  have  been  said  in  books  of  different  writers; 
])iit  at  nil  events  it  seems  probable  to  me,  tliat  Dionysius  was 
t're(|ueiitly  called  by  his  Roman  name,  as  Josephus  was  often 
called  Flavins. 

He  wrote  his  work  in  twenty  books,  comprising  the  histcjry 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  bcKinninf  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  He  did  not  proceed  further,  either  because  Poly- 
bius  (whom  h(,'  however  di^-liked)  began  at  that  point,  or 
because  the  much  read  history  of  Fabius  formed  a  suitable 
continuation.  The  first  ten  books  are  complete  ;  the  eleventh 
is  much  mutilated,  as  several  leaves  have  been  torn  away;  but 
we  possess  extracts  from  the  latter  half  of  the  work  which 
were  made  by  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus  in  his  collections 
"  De  Vitiis  et  Virtutibus,"  and  "  De  Legation ibus."  Besides 
these  extracts,  we  have  a  collection  of  curious  fragments  which, 
under  the  title  of  eKXoyal  Atovvaiov  rod  ' AXiKapvaG-a€Q)<i, 
exist  in  several  libraries,  but  are  very  much  mutilated,  and 
sometimes  quite  imintelligible-^  Their  existence  had  been 
mentioned  by  JMontfaucon  long  before  their  publication  by 
^lai.-"  They  contain  much  valuable  matter,  but  are  in  an 
awful  condition,  consisting  mostly  of  unconnected  sentences; 
they  are  perhaps  remnants  from  lost  books  of  Constantinus 
Porphyrogenitus.  Dionysius  himself  made  an  abridgment  of 
his  work  in  five  books,  to  which  ]\Iai  erroneously  refers  those 
fragments.  Of  the  first  ten  books  there  are  more  manuscripts 
than  of  any  other  ancient  work,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
old :  the  Codex  Chiggianus  which  belongs  to  the  tenth  century, 
an<l  the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  centurv,  arc 
excellent.     The  eleventh  book  exists  only  in  very  few  manu- 

'*  This  supposition  of  Nielnihr's  seems  to  bo  contradicted  by  Qiiinctilian 
(iii.  1. 16),  who  mentions  Caecilius  and  Dionysius  together  as  two  distinct  rheto- 
ricians. 2'  Compare  vol.  ii.  note  916  ;  vol.  iii.  note  9.34. 
"  "  Mai  has  published  them  from  a  Milan  i\IS.  lie  has  gi-eat  merits,  and  I 
readily  admit  them;  but  he  also  haa  an  unfortunate  vanity,  and  in  tlic  present 
instance  ho  never  mentii)ncd  that  the  existence  of  these  fragments  had  been 
noticed  by  Mcjiitfaucon,  who  had  shown  him  the  way.  One  of  Mai's  OA\-n  countrv- 
njen,  Ciampi  {BihUoth.  Ital.  torn.  viii.  j).  2-2.5,  foil.),  has  censured  him  for  this 
want  of  candcjur;  this,  however,  must  not  prevent  our  acknowledging  our  great 
obligations  to  hini.  —  N. 
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scripts,  and  tliese  are  of  recent  origin,  not  older  than  tlie 
fifteenth  century.  The  division  into  books  is  observed  in  all 
of  them,  as  it  was  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  were 
made  when  works  were  no  longer  written  on  rolls,  but  in 
codices,  and  when  several  books  of  a  voluminous  work  tosethcr 
formed  one  volume.^"'  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  work  of 
Dionysius,  like  that  of  Livy"*,  Avas  originally  divided  into 
decads.  Hence  the  first  volume  of  Dionysius  which  contains 
the  first  decad,  is  preserved,  and  of  the  second  there  seems  to 
have  existed  a  copy  for  a  long  time,  for  Photius  still  knew  it; 
but  only  a  few  torn  leaves  were  extant  when  pope  Nicholas  V. 
began  to  collect  libraries.  Hence  the  text  of  the  extant  portion 
of  the  eleventh  book  is  far  more  corrupt  than  that  of  the  prece- 
ding ten. 

The  Greek  text  of  Dionj^slus  was  first  published  by  Robert 
Stephens  (Paris,  1546.  fob),  but  unfortunately  from  a  very  bad 
manuscript.  Previously  to  that  time  Dionysius  had  been  very 
generally  read  in  a  Latin  translation  which  had  been  made  by 
a  Florentine,  Lapus-^  Biragus  (Treviso  1480),  in  the  time  of 
Sixtus  IV^*^  from  a  very  excellent,  probably  a  Roman  manu- 
script. Lapus,  however,  was  like  so  many  others  an  unskilful 
translators^,  and  very  indifferently  acquainted  with  Greek,  like 
Petrus  Candidus,  Raphael  Volaterranus,  and  Leonardus 
Aretinus  ;  still  the  works  of  these  men  were  received  and  read 
with  great  interest,  imtil  people  discovered  how  very  deficient 
and  incorrect  they  were.  H.  Glareanus  then  corrected  it  and 
published  a  new  edition  of  it  at  Basle  (1532).  He  also  made 
use  of  a  MS.,  and  he  himself  says  that  he  corrected  Lapus  in 
six  thousand  places.  This  improved  edition  was  likewise  used 
very  much;   but  as   Glareanus  had  merely  corrected   Lapus, 

*^  In  this  manner,  the  Dlgestum  Vetus  comprised  in  one  vokime  twenty-five 
books,  and  the  Digestum  Novum  fomied  a  second  vohime,  beginning  with  the 
twcntj-sixth  book;  so  also  the  Theodosian  code.  —  N. 

^*  It  is  an  unfonndcd  remark  of  Petrarch's,  that  the  division  into  decads  was 
not  made  by  Livy  himself — N. 

-5  Lapus  is  a  Florentine  eon'Uf)tion  of  Jacobus.  —  N. 

^^  This  pope  did  a  great  deal  for  literature;  he  arranged  and  collected  in  his 
Vatican  library  all  that  could  be  gathered  of  ancient  literature.  —  N. 

"  The  translation  of  Herodian  by  Angelus  Politianus  is  really  excellent;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  men  of  that  age  were  not  able  to  translate.  Then:  works 
were  nevertheless  much  read  and  often  printed.  To  us  they  ai'e  of  importance, 
in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  manuscripts  from  which  they  translated;  and 
Lapus"  translation  agrees  almost  throughout  with  the  Vatican  MS. — N. 

e2 
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Siizismund  Gelcnius  of  Colofrnc  made  an  entirely  new  and  far 
better  translation,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  publication  of 
this  new  translation,  which  may  likewise  serve  as  a  MS.,  that 
K.  Stephens  pub^li^hcd  the  Greek  text.  In  1586,  Frederik 
Sylburg  gave  to  the  world  a  second  edition  of  Dionysius, 
which  is  the  best  that  has  appeared;  a  more  useful  one  cannot 
be  wished  for.  lie  availed  himself  of  the  tranj^lations  of 
Lapus  and  Gelenius;  but  although  he  had  a  critical  apparatus, 
and  collations  from  Venetian  and  Koman  manuscripts,  though 
apparently  not  complete,  yet  he  did  not  correct  the  text,  which 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  considering  the  excellent  power  of 
divination  which  he  possessed.  His  notes  are  most  masterly, 
and  no  other  editor  ever  did  for  his  author,  what  Sylburg  did 
for  Dionysius.  The  philological  index  added  to  this  edition,  is 
unequalled,  and  the  historical  one  is  almost  perfect.  Sylburg 
is  a  man  of  whom  German  philology  may  be  proud,  but  his 
merits  are  not  yet  sufliciently  recognised.  AVhoever  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  his  works,  must  own  that  he  is  not 
inferior  to  any  philologer,  not  even  to  the  great  J.  Fr.  Grono- 
vlus.  He  contributed  very  much  to  the  Greek  Thesaurus  of 
Henry  Stephens,  but  unfortunately  we  cannot  ascertain  which 
parts  of  the  work  belong  to  him.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  by  what  he  did  for  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  Fau- 
sanias,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  His  edition  and  translation 
of  the  Syntax  of  Apollonius  are  likewise  very  important. 


LECTUKE    VII. 

After  the  edition  of  Sylburg,  which  was  published  by 
AVcchel  at  Frankfort,  and  is  rare,  a  reprint  was  made  at  Leip- 
zig in  1691,  and  more  than  a  century  passed  before  anything 
further  was  done  for  Dionysius,  until  the  new  edition^  of  Hudson 

'  London,  2  vols.  fol.  Hudson,  being  the  friend  of  Dod well,  was  looked  upon 
in  England  as  a  great  j)hilologer,  although  England,  at  the  time,  possessed  in 
Rirhaid  Bentley  the  greatest  jihilologer  that  ever  lived,  but  —  obstrepebant. 
Bentley  was  a  AVhig  and  the  Tories  were  bent  upon  keeping  him  down:  the 
whole  University  of  O.^ord  conspired  against  liim,  but  to  no  puj-pose.     They 
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in  1704.  Hudson  had  the  excellent  Vatican  manuscript,  and 
gave  a  collation  of  it  in  his  notes,  but  did  not  know  what  use 
to  make  of  it.  The  edition  is  beautifully  printed;  bvit  the 
notes  of  Sylburg  are  generally  omitted,  and  sometimes  given 
in  a  mutilated  form.  Although  the  edition  of  Sylburg  is 
incomparably  more  useful  to  a  scholar  than  that  of  Hvidson, 
still  the  latter  gained  great  celebrity  in  Germany.  Strange 
prejudices  were  then  afloat  respecting  editions  of  ancient 
authors;  and  as  Clarke's  Homer  had  been  reprinted  in  Ger- 
many, so  now  Hudson's  edition  of  Dionysius  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  reprinted  at  Leipzig.^  When  the  first  volume 
was  nearly  printed,  the  publisher  requested  Reiske  to  correct  the 
proof  sheets,  but  Reiske  was  unable  to  do  such  a  thing  without 
making  emendations.  He  had  a  very  active  mind,  and  an 
excellent  talent  for  divination,  but  was  too  hasty. ^  He  had 
read  Dionysius  only  once  before,  and  while  he  was  correcting 
the  proofs,  he  put  into  the  text  the  readings  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  as  well  as  his  own  emendations,  which  are  some- 
times good,  but  sometimes  very  bad :  an  account  of  his  emen- 
dations is  given  at  the  end.  In  D.  G.  Grimm's  Synopsis  nothing 
has  been  done  for  the  criticism  of  Dionysius,  who  is  still  waiting 
for  a  competent  editor;   if  I  could  obtain  a  collation  of  the 

Codex  Chio-D-ianvis,  I  should  like  some  time  or  other  to  under- 
do ' 

take  the  office,  and  bring  out  a  new  edition. 

The  circumstance,  that  Dionysius  in  his  rhetorical  works 
shews  himself  to  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  is  calculated 
to  win  our  confidence ;  and  this  impression  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  his  stating  that  he  spent  twenty- two  years  upon  his  work, 
during  which  period  he  learned  the  Latin  language,  read  the 
Roman  annals  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
constitution  in  Rome  itself  The  first  eleven  books  carry  down 
the  history  only  a  little  beyond  the  time  of  the  decemvirs;  but 
the  whole  work  contained  the  history  down  to  the  first  Punic 


wanted  to  set  up  Hudson  as  a  great  philologer  against  him,  though  in  reality  he 
was  but  a  poor  bungler.  He  did  not  do  the  least  for  his  Geographi  minores, 
any  more  than  Reiz  did  for  Lucian.  Reiz  and  Hudson  were  men  of  the  same 
cast:  they  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  hold  eminent  positions,  and  although  stupid, 
they  were  tnimpeted  forth  as  wise  men  and  great  scholars. — N. 

■i  1774—1777,  6  vols.  8vo. 

^  I  honour  Reiske  as  a  friend  of  my  father,  and  I  cannot  let  an  opportunity 
pass  without  praising  him;  but  I  cannot  on  this  account  conceal  his  defects.  — N. 
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war,  where  Timaeus  also  stopped,  and  where  Polybius  began. 
Dionysius  lived  on  terms  of  fricndshiit  with  many  (liJ^tln- 
guished  Komans,  and  wrote  with  a  feelinfir  of  real  esteem  for 
the  greatness  of  the  Konian  p<'ople.  He  called  his  work 
Archncoloijia,  a  name  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used 
before  him.  As  in  the  eleven  books  still  extant,  he  does  not 
carry  his  history  further  than  Livy  does  in  his  first  three;  as 
he  has  one  Avholc  book  before  he  comes  to  the  building  of 
Kome;  and  as  he  has  two  more  which  contain  the  history  of 
the  kings  down  to  the  banishment  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the 
minute  history  of  those  early  periods  excites  our  mistrust  in 
regard  not  only  to  his  trustworthiness,  but  also  to  his  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  this  respect  Dionysius 
had  formed  a  plan  which  we  cannot  approve  of;  and  even 
independently  of  his  taking  the  history  of  the  kings  as  his- 
torical, the  attempt  to  write  a  pragmatical  history  from  the 
earliest  times  is  a  blunder  at  which  we  sometimes  cannot  help 
smiling;  but  the  longer  and  the  more  carefully  the  work  is 
examined,  the  more  must  true  criticism  acknowledge  that  it  is 
deserving  of  all  respect,  and  the  more  will  it  be  found  a  store- 
house of  most  solid  information.  Before  Koman  history  was 
treated  critically,  Dionysius  was  neglected,  and  his  work  was 
despised  as  a  tissue  of  follies;  and  indeed  if  any  one  should 
wish  to  decry  him,  he  would  not  find  it  very  difiicult,  for 
there  are  passages  in  hiin,  in  wdiich  the  most  intolerable 
common-places,  nay,  things  which  are  utterly  false,  are  set 
forth  in  long  rhetorical  discussions.  But  leaving  such  things 
out  of  the  question,  I  say,  that  we  cannot  value  too  highly 
the  treasures  we  possess  in  him.  Through  him  we  become 
acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  facts  derived  from  the  ancient 
law-books  and  annalists,  though  he  may  not  have  consulted 
them  himself,  and  with  institutions  winch  are  but  too  often 
referred  by  him  to  the  kings  as  their  authors :  we  owe  it  solely 
to  him  that  we  are  not  in  utter  darkness  about  these  things, 
and  about  an  infinite  number  of  changes  in  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution. The  careful  use  which  he  made  of  his  authorities, 
render  him  invaluable  to  us;  sometimes  even  the  foundations 
of  his  speeches  are  taken  from  ancient  annalists;  many  cir- 
cumstances at  least,  which  were  mentioned  in  them,  and 
which  he  could  not  incorporate  in  the  body  of  his  history, 
are   introduced   in    his   speeches,   which    consequently,  often 
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contain  traces  of  a  genuine  tradition,  tliougli  otherwise  every- 
thing seems  to  be  arbitrary  in  them.  Thus  in  the  speech  of  a 
patrician,  said  to  have  been  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  a 
popular  tumult,  we  find  the  words  "  if  all  expedients  fail, 
why  should  we  not  rather  grant  the  isopolity  to  the  Latins, 
than  humble  ourselves  before  the  plebeians"  ?  Xow  this 
Isopolity  was  afterwards  actually  granted  to  the  Latins  in  the 
peace,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  thougli  it  is  not  noticed 
by  Dionysius.  This  therefore  Is  one  of  the  passages,  where  he 
inserted  In  a  speech  a  statement  which  he  found  in  the  annalist's 
account  of  the  peace.  But  the  mistakes  into  v/hich  he  fell, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  substance  of  the  accounts 
which  he  collected.  Having  once  lost  the  thread  with  which 
he  might  have  found  his  way  in  the  labyrinth,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  not  to  go  astray.  This  would  not  have  happened 
to  him,  if  he  had, understood  the  expressions  of  Fabius;  but 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient  mode  of  expressing  consti- 
tutional relations,  and  was  misled  by  the  meaning  which  con- 
stitutional terms  had  assumed  in  his  own  days.  He  did  not 
comprehend  the  happy  distinction  of  Fabius  between  Brjfio^ 
(populus)  and  o/jitXo'i  (plebs),  and  he  called  the  former  irXijOoi;, 
and  the  latter  8?}yu,09.^  Hence  he  often  finds  himself  in  a 
painful  perplexity;  and  we  see  how,  from  mere  ignorance,  he 
torments  himself  with  riddles,  when  he  places  the  S^^/io?  in 
opposition  to  the  8>}/i09,  and  makes  the  ti-ibunes  disturb  the 
assemblies  of  the  people.  But  he  is  determined  to  find  his  way, 
and  does  not  pass  over  anything,  although  it  may  cause  him 
pain.  That  he  Is  a  rhetorician  and  not  a  statesman,  is  Indeed 
but  too  manifest,  and  hence  his  judgment  is  deficient,  though 
not  absolutely  bad,  for  he  was  an  extremely  intelligent  man. 
His  language  Is  very  good,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  it  may  be 
called  perfectly  pure.  But  what  may  be  brought  against  him 
as  a  proof  of  his  bad  taste  are  his  speeches,  in  which  he 
Imitated  Tliucydides  In  such  a  manner,  that  he  made  his 
heroes  speak  as  If  all  of  them  were  Athenians,  and  thus  causes 
them  to  lose  all  their  individuality  of  character.  I  read 
Dionysius  at  a  very  early  age,  and  as  a  yo\mg  man  I  studied 
his  primordia  of  the  early  history  of  the  Italian  nations,  till 
the  exertion  exhausted  my  strength;  but  few  results  were  to 
be  gained.  I  have  gone  throiigh  him  more  carcfvilly  and  per- 
*  Compare  vol.ii.  uotcs  417  and  431,  and  p.  220,  foil. 
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ecvcrinL'lv  tlian  perhaps  any  one  else:  liis  faults  did  not  escape 
me,  and    1   tliuu^dit  him  far   inferior  to   Livy.     J   have  been 
censured  for  wisliin*;  to  find  fault  with  him;  but  assuredly  no 
one   feels    that    respect,   esteem,   and    gratitude    towards    him 
•whicli  I  feci.     The  more  I  search,  the  greater  are  the  treasures 
I  find  in  him.     In  former  times  it  was  the  general  belief,  that 
whatever  Dionysius  had  more  than  Livy  Avere  mere  fancies  of 
his  own;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  speeches  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  that   can  be   called  invented :  he  only  worked 
up  those   materials  which  were  transmitted  to   him  by  other 
authorities.     It  is  true  that  he  made  more  use  of  Cn.  Gellius 
and  similar  writers  than  of  Cato ;  it  is  also   true  that  he  not 
unfrequently  preferred  those  authors  who  furnished  abundant 
materials  to  others  who  gave  more  solid  and  substantial  infor- 
mation^— all  this  is  true ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  undervalued, 
and  has  claims  to  an  infinitely  higher  rank  than  that  which  is 
usually  assigned  to  him.     He  worked  with  the  greatest  love  of 
his   subject,  and   did   not,  certainly,  intend   to   introduce  any 
forgery.     He  is  not  now,  nor  will  he  perhaps  ever  be,  much 
read. 

It  was  nearly  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Dionysius 
(743,  according  to   Cato,  or  745,  according  to  Yarro),  that 
Livy  began  to  write  his  history.     It  is  my  conviction  that  he 
did  not  begin  earlier;  and  I  here  express  it  after  mature  con- 
sideration   and    scnipulous    investigation.       He    was   born    at 
Patavium  in  693  according  to  Cato,  or  695  according  to  Van-o, 
in  the  consulship  of  the  gi'eat  Caesar,  and  died  in  his  eightieth 
year,  in  772  according  to  Cato,  or   774   according  to  Varro: 
that  is,  the  twentieth  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  so  that 
he   saw  the  early  part   of  the  reign   of  Tiberius.     The  only 
circiunstances  of  his  early  life  which  we  know,  are,  that  he 
commenced  his  career  as  a  rhetorician,  and  wrote  on  rhetoric.^ 
But   these  early  works   were   obscured   and   thrown   into  the 
shade  by  the  deep  impression  which  his  history  made  upon  his 
contemporaries.     There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that 
he  began  the  composition  of  his  history  at  a  late  period.     The 
first  decad  of  his  historical  work  has  been   called  a  work  of 
his  youth,  as  if  he  had  written  it  at  the  age  of  about  thirt}',  or 
even  earlier.     But  against  this  opinion  the  following  reasons 

*  Compare  vol. ii.  p.ll. 

•  Quiuctil.  x.1,39,  viii.2, 18;  Senec.  Epist  100;  Sueton.  Claud.  41. 
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must  be  adduced : — In  speaking  of  Numa,  he  mentions  Augus- 
tus as  the  founder  and  restorer  of  all  temples^,  which  cannot 
have  been  said  before  the  year  730;  the  closing  of  the  temple 
of  Janus^,  and  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.9 
He  also  mentions  Caesar  Augustus  in  the  war  of  Cossus.     Dod- 
well,  a  man  who  seldom  hits  the  right  point,  is  perfectly  right 
here,  when  he  observes  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  Spain,  it  must  have  been  conquered  by  Augustus. ^"^ 
The  ninth  book  was  written  after  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  in 
Germany;  for,  in   speaking   of  the   Ciminian  forest,  he   says, 
that  at  that  time  the  roads  through  it  were  more  impassable 
and  horrible  quam  nuper  fueri  Germanici  saltus^^,  and  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  and  Drusus  were  the  first  who,  in  the  year  740, 
threw  the   German  forests   open  to  the   Romans.      It  might 
indeed  be  said  that  these  passages  were  later  additions,  but  it 
can   easily  be  recognised  whether  a  work  is  composed  in  one 
breath,  or  has  been  re-fashioned;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Livy's  work  belongs  to   the  former  class.     To  these  facts 
we  may  also  add  the  circumstance  that   Dionysius  nowhere 
mentions  Livy.     If  a  work  written  in  such  a  masterly  manner 
as  that  of  Livy  had  existed,  we  should  be  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  how  Dionysius  could  have  remained  ignorant  of 
it,  or  have  overlooked  it;  nor  could  Dionysius  have  complained 
of  the  total  neglect  of  the  materials  of  Roman  history.     In 
Livy,  on  the  other  hand, — and  that  even  in  the  last  books  of 
the  first  decad, — we   find  several  traces   of  his  having  read 
Dionysius.     From  the  Excerpts  "  De  Legationibus,"  we  know 
the    manner   in  which   Dionysius   treated  the    Samnite  war  ; 
and  Livy's  narrative  of  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  derived 
from   Roman   annals,  but  must  have  been  taken  from  Greek 
authorities,   especially  the   account  which  he  ^^  gives    of  the 
manner  in  which  Naples  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
which  Dionysius  seems  to  have  taken  from  a  Neapolitan  chro- 
nicle;   Livy  himself  could  not  know   this,   and  yet  gives   a 
detailed  account  of  it;  he  must  have  had  a  Greek  source,  and 
this  was  certainly  no  other  than  Dionysius.     It  is  also  probable, 
that  in  his  comparison  of  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great  with 
that  of  the  Romans",  he  followed  a  Greek  writer  who  had  done 

'  Lhy,  iv.20.  »  Livy,  i.  19.  ^  Livy,  i.  10.  '"  Annul.  Vellei.  p.  19. 

"  Livy,  ix.36.     Compare  vol.iii.  p.  279,  note  485.  "  viii.22,  foil. 

'3  ix,  18,  foil. 
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the  same  before  lilm.  The  account  of  the  war  of  Pyrihus,an{l 
of  ilic  ])iratlcal  expedition  of  Cleonymus^*  must  likewise  have 
been  taken  from  a  Greek  wilter,  which  I  believe  the  more 
firmly,  ns  in  that  narrative  Livy  calls  the  Sallentines,  ]\Icssa- 
pians'-"',  probably  not  knowin<ij  that  the  latter  was  the  Greek  name 
for  Sallentines.  I  therefore  fu-mly  believe  that  Dionysius  had 
completed  his  work  before  Livy  fuiished  his  first  decad,  and 
that  the  latter  made  use  of  Dionysius  even  before  he  wrote  the 
eif^hth  book.  Nay,  it  i.s  not  impossible  that  the  Greek  work 
of  Dionysius  may  have  suggested  to  Livy  the  idea  of  writing 
the  history  of  Rome  in  Latin.  The  liveliness  and  freshness  of 
the  style  of  Livy's  work  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  opposed  to 
my  supposition,  that  he  wrote  it  at  an  advanced  period  of  his 
life;  but  such  things  depend  merely  upon  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  writer.  Let  no  one  say  that  1  allow  liim  too  little 
time  to  complete  his  history ;  for  as  he  was  about  fifty  years  old 
wdien  Dionysius  published  his  work,  there  still  remained  thirty 
years  from  the  time  he  commenced  his  history  until  his  death ; 
and  the  work  is  not  too  extensive  to  be  executed  in  the  course 
of  twenty-five  years,  especially  if  we  take  into  consideration 
Livy's  method  of  writing.  It  is  moreover  probable  to  me  that 
he  died  before  he  had  accomplished  his  object.  We  know  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  his  work  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  books,  and  that  the  last  of  them  ended  with  the  death  of 
Drusus.  Here  we  perceive  an  evident  want  of  s\Tnmetry, 
which  witli  l.ivy  and  the  ancients  in  general  would  be  some- 
thing incomprehensible.  ■  The  whole  plan  of  the  work  renders 
it  manifest  that  it  was  intended  to  be  divided  into  deeads;  the 
very  word  dccas  would  not  have  been  invented  in  later  times. 
If  we  possessed  the  second  decad,  we  should  see  still  more 
clearly  that  it  Avas  Livy  himself  who  made  this  division.  The 
twentieth  book,  for  instance,  must  have  been  of  double  the 
extent  of  the  others;  and  this  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
he  would  not  begin  the  second  Puiiie  war  with  the  twenty- 
second  book,  in  order  that  this  war  again  might  be  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  thirtieth,  and  that  the  thirtv-first  might  open 
with  the  Macedonian  war.    lie  cannot  therelbrc  have  intended 


'*  It  is  by  a  slip  of  the  mcmon-  tli.it  Xiclmlir  liere  refers  this  Greek  n.aine  to 
the  account  of  tlic  expedition  of  Clcoiiymus  (x.  2.),  for  it  occurs  in  the  account 
of  Alexander  of  Epii-us  (viii.  24.). 
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to  close  liis  work  in  the  middle  of  a  decad.  Tlie  epitome  at 
least  extends  only  to  the  142nd  book ;  and  we  should  therefore  be 
obliged  to  suppose  that  at  the  end  some  books  of  the  eT)itome 
are  wanting,  as  two  are  actually  wanting  in  the  middle. 

If  we  examine  Livy's  history  with  due  attention  to  style  and 
the  mode  of  treating  his  subjects,  we  find  it  extremely  unequal. 
The  several  decads  are  essentially  different  from  one  ano- 
ther; and  the  first  book  of  the  first  decad  diifers  materially 
from  the  other  books  of  the  same  decad.  The  first  book  and 
some  parts  of  the  second  Punic  war  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  whole  work,  and  show  how  unsurpass- 
able he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  written  a  more  condensed 
history.  The  second  Punic  war  is  written  with  pecviliar  care, 
and  contains  passages  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty.  Throughout 
the  first  decad  he  is  extremely  eloquent,  and  many  parts  are 
very  successfully  worked  up.  The  more  Livy  feels  himself  free 
from  restraint,  the  more  beautiful  is  his  narrative.  In  the  third 
decad,  where  he  has  to  record  the  recurrence  of  the  same  or 
similar  circumstances,  he  himself  often  grows  weary,  and  writes 
without  pleasure ;  but  the  descriptions  of  the  battles  of  Trasime- 
nus  and  Cannae  are  still  excellent.  This,  however,  is  the  turning 
point.  From  the  thirty-first  book  onward  all  are  far  inferior ;  he 
uses  more  words  than  are  needed,  and  we  see  traces  of  old  age. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  decads,  which  are  much  below  the  second, 
he  gave  for  the  most  part  a  mere  Latin  paraphrase  of  Polybius, 
and  he  could  not  indeed  have  chosen  a  better  guide:  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  beginning  to  hurry  onwards  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  here  things  happen  to  him  which  we  scarcely  ever 
meet  with  in  the  earlier  books :  he  contradicts  himself,  his  style 
becomes  prolix,  and  he  relates  the  same  things  over  again.  The 
style  of  the  fragment  belonging  to  the  ninety-first  book,  which 
was  discovered  at  Rome,  is  perfectly  different  from  that  of  all 
the  other  extant  parts  of  his  work :  repetitions  are  here  so  fre- 
quent in  the  small  compass  of  four  pages,  and  the  prolixity  is 
so  great,  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it  to  belong  to  Livy, 
if  we  did  not  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  fragment :  Titi  Livii 
liber  xci.,  and  if  sundry  other  things  did  not  prove  it  to  be  his. 
Here  we  see  the  justice  of  the  censures  which  the  ancient  gram- 
marians passed  upon  him  for  his  repetitions  and  tautologies.^^ 

'^  Diomedcs  quotes  a  passage  from  Livy,  which  docs  not  occur  in  the  extant 
books,  and  which  runs  thus:  legati retro  domum,  unde  venerant,  redierunt,     N. — • 


Ix  MOTIVES    OF    LJVY. 

Here  we  see  how  the  great  writer  has  grown  old  and  hecome 
lo(]uacious,  a  character  so  exquisitely  portrayed  by  Cicero  in 
his  Cato  Major,  and  which  may  have  been  very  agreeable  in 
personal  intercourse  with  Livy.  If  we  possessed  the  second 
decad,  wliich  was  probably  far  better  than  the  later  ones,  we 
should  see  manifest  reasons  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  latter; 
for  as  they  were  so  much  inferior  to  the  first  decads,  they  were 
never  read  in  the  schools  of  the  grammarians,  and  consequently 
were  very  seldcm  or  never  copied.  His  preface  is  very  char- 
acteristic :  it  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  his  work ;  whereas  the 
introductions  in  the  great  practical  historians,  Thucydides,  Sal- 
lust  and  Tacitus,  are  real  master-pieces  of  composition.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  Livy  began  his  work 
without  being  conscious  of  any  definite  object;  while  the  other 
historians  sketched  in  bold  outlines  the  results  of  their  long 
meditations. 


LECTURE  VIIL 

Lr  is  quite  manifest,  that  at  tlie  time  when  Livy  began  liis 
work,  he  was  any  thing  but  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
subject,  although,  considering  that  the  history  of  Rome  was 
at  that  time  extremely  neglected,  he  may,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  possessed  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  it,  for  he 
had  read  several  of  the  old  books;  but  he  had  no  mastery  what- 
ever over  his  subject.  His  reasons  for  undertaking  the  task 
were  undoubtedly  those  which  he  states  in  his  preface:  his 
delight  in  history  and  its  substance,  and  the  consolation  to  be 
derived  from  its  pages  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  were  re- 
covering from  the  evils  of  their  civil  wars,  and  the  rising 
generation  required  to  be  refreshed  by  being  led  back  to  the 
glorious  times  of  old.  He  seems  to  have  set  to  work  imme- 
diately after  he  had  formed  the  resolution,  and  with  that 
enthusiastic  delight  which  we  generally  feel   the  moment  after 

Similar  tautologies,  however,  occur  in  the  earlier  decads  also.  In  xxxvii.  21,  we 
read:  imln  retro,  unde  profecta  erat,  Elaenm  rediit ;  in  xxxviii.  16:  Lconorius 
retro,  undo  vcnerat,  cum  majore  parte  hominum  repetit  Bi/zantiitm;  and  xl.  48; 
Convertit,  inde  agmen  retro,  unde  venerat,  ad  Alctn. 
'  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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we  have  come  to  the  determination  to  realise  a  grand  idea. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  the  history  of  the  kings,  he 
followed  Ennius  alone",  whence  his  accounts  are  consistent  in 
themselves^  and  not  made  up  of  contradictory  or  irreconcile- 
able  statements.  But  as  he  went  on,  he  gradually  began  to 
use  more  authors,  though  their  number  always  remained  very 
limited.  In  Livy  every  thing  stands  isolated,  whereas  in 
Dionysius  one  thread  runs  through  the  whole  work:  Livy 
took  no  pains  to  write  a  learned  or  authentic  history.  Of  the 
history  of  foreign  countries  he  was  quite  ignorant;  he  could 
not  have  stated  that  the  Carthaginians  came  to  Sicily  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  324,  if  he  had  known  that  fifty  years 
before  they  had  made  their  great  expedition  against  that 
island;  the  expedition  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  ought,  accord- 
ing to  him,  to  have  lasted  eighteen  years;  and  he  mistakes 
lieraclitus,  Philip's  ambassador  to  Hannibal,  for  the  philosopher 
of  that  name. 

We  must  suppose  that  Livy,  like  most  of  the  ancient  writers, 
dictated  his  history  to  a  scribe  or  secretary,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  worked  seems  to  have  been  this:  he  had  the  events 
of  one  year  read  to  him,  and  then  dictated  his  own  history  of 
that  year,  so  that  he  composed  the  work  in  portions,  each 
comprising  the  events  of  one  year,  without  viewing  this  year 
either  in  its  connexion  with  the  preceding  or  the  subsequent 
one.  Hence  it  often  occurs  that  the  end  of  a  year  appears  at 
the  same  time  as  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  events;  and 
hence  we  also  very  often  find  that  the  events  recorded  in  one 
year  are  iireconcilcable  with  those  of  the  year  preceding. 
These  inconsistences,  however,  are  not  unfrequently  of  very 
great  use  to  us,  since  they  sometimes  give  us  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  events  about  which  there  existed  different 
accounts.  At  first  Livy  used  only  few  annalists;  taking  one 
as  his  foundation,  so  that  generally  the  events  of  any  one  year 
are  not  contradictory;  Fabius^,  Valerius  Antias"*,  Tubero^and 
Quadrigarius  are  mentioned;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  had 
read  the  Origines  of  Cato,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  he  made 
use  of  Quadrigarius  for  the  period  which  followed  immediately 

*  Compare  vol.i.  p.  346,  foil,  and  p.  234. 
3  Livy,  i.  44,  55;  ii.  40;  x.  37. 

*  Livj%  X.  41,  Compare  vol.iii,  p.  358,  and  above,  p,xlii. 
Livy,  iv.  23,  x.  9. 
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lA'u-r  the  burning;  of  the  city  by  tbe  Gauls.  It  seems  probable 
to  iiu-  that  he  did  not  employ  the  pontifical  annals,  until  he 
rcaclied  nearly  the  end  of  the  first  decad.  With  Polybius  he 
was  unacquainted  until  after  he  had  related  the  fust  half  of 
the  second  Tunic  war;  for  had  he  known  the  incomparable, 
critical,  and  authentic  account  which  Polybius  gives  of  this 
war,  he  would  not  in  the  first  period  of  it  have  followed 
Coelius  Antipatcr  who  wrote  the  history  of  it  ex  professo,  and 
who,  although  his  narratives  were  written  in  a  beautiful  style, 
was  a  wretched  historian.  The  whole  description  of  the  siege 
of  Sagimtum  and  of  Hannibal's  passage  over  the  Alps,  is 
probably  taken  from  Coelius  Antipatcr,  and  would  have  been 
very  dilferent,  if  he  had  used  Polybius.  During  this  period  he 
docs  not  seem  to  have  made  use  even  of  Cinclus  Alimcntus,  but  on 
reaching  the  time  when  he  had  to  speak  of  PJiilip  of  Macedonia, 
his  attention  turned,  or  was  turned  by  some  one,  to  Polybius, 
whom  he  now  translated  into  Latin  throughout  the  fourth 
decad,  Avhenever  he  had  no  annalist  ready  at  hand  to  consult 
about  the  internal  aifairs  of  Rome.  When  Polybius  failed  him, 
he  continued  writing  his  history  in  the  same  manner,  and  fol- 
lowed his  authors  such  as  Posidonius,  the  memoirs  of  Kutilius, 
Sulla,  and  in  the  later  times,  perhaps,  Asinius  Polllo's  history 
of  the  civil  war,  Theophancs  and  others,  most  uncritically, 
and  gave  what  he  found  in  them.  Thus  the  further  he  ad- 
vanced, the  more  he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  details,  and  the 
more  also  did  he  become  conscious  of  his  real  calling;  but  un- 
fortunately he  grew  old  at  the  same  time.  Seneca  in  his  seventh 
Suasoria  has  preserved  Livy's  description  of  the  character  of 
Cicero,  which  is  excellent.  If  we  compare  with  this  his  other 
narratives  one  by  one,  we  see  the  greatness  of  his  talent  for 
narration  —  which  is  with  us  so  much  valued  in  writers  of 
novels — the  liveliness  of  his  portraits,  and  his  clear  perception 
of  character.^  In  these  points  he  is  a  master  of  extraordinary 
powers;  but  he  is  altogether  deficient  in  a  clear  sui-vey  or  con- 
trol over  his  subject :  no  great  author,  in  fact,  has  this  deficiency 
to  such  an  extent  as  Livy.  For  an  annalist  a  clear  survey  is 
not  necessary;  but  in  a  work  like  that  of  Livy,  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance.  He  neither  knew  what  he  had  written 
nor  what  he  was  going  to  write,  but  wrote  at  hazard.  Thus 
lie    takes    from   one    annalist    an  account,  which  presupposes 

*  Compare  vol.i.  p.3. 
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circumstances  quite  cUfFerent  from  those  stated  by  himself. 
His  list  of  the  nations  which  revolted  from  the  Romans 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae^  is  exceedingly  in- 
correct. It  contains  nations  which  did  not  revolt  till  several 
years  later,  and  yet  Livy  represents  their  insurrection  as  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  shews  his 
want  of  criticism  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  he  relates  the  tales  of  the  siege  of  Sa- 
guntum  and  the  passage  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps,  which 
can  have  been  copied  only  from  Coelius  Antipater,  There  are 
things  stated  in  them  which  cannot  possibly  have  happened. 
This  want  of  survey  is  also  the  cause  of  his  utter  incapability 
of  judging  of  events  and  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them: 
he  can  never  say  whether  persons  acted  wisely  or  foolishly, 
nor  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  He  had  from  his  early 
youth  belonged  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  that  is,  to  that  chaotic 
confusion  which  had  formed  itself  out  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion. At  the  time  when  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  Livy  was 
not  more  than  ten  years  old,  and  having  no  distinct  notion  of 
the  state  of  things  before  this  event,  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
preceding  period  as  a  sort  of  golden  age.^  He  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  men  who  never  ask  themselves  whether  the 
disease  could  have  been  avoided,  and  what  would  have  been 
the  resvdt,  if  such  a  crisis  had  not  taken  place.  It,  Is,  however, 
quite  natural  that  after  Caesar's  victories  all  noble  minds  should 
have  been  favorably  disposed  to  Pompey,  whose  object  appa- 
rently was  to  preserve  the  ancient  customs  and  constitution ;  it 
is  only  we  that  can  see  that  Caesar  was  the  more  beneficial  of 
the  two  leaders.  The  false  notions  which  Livy  thus  formed, 
are  applied  by  him  to  persons  and  circumstances  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes,  for  Instance,  and  all 
v/ho  are  connected  Avith  them,  are  in  his  eyes  seditious  persons, 
and  he  speaks  of  them  in  the  most  revolting  terms.9  When 
Tarquinlus  Superbus  intended  to  usurp  the  supremacy  over  the 

'  xxii.  61. 

"  We  see  the  same  thing  in  France.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  decided 
royalist,  and  holds  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  France,  once  told  me  that  those 
noblemen  who  had  been  boys  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  were  most  enraged 
against  its  principles,  and  fancied  that  the  previous  period  was  the  golden  age 
of  their  order  and  its  privileges. — N. 

3  Instances  of  this  occur  in  iv.35,  49;  v.  2;  vi.27;  and  a  great  many  other 
passages. 
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Latins,  and  Turnus  Ilonlonius  opposed  him,  which  was  no  more 
tlian  his  duty,  Livy'"  calls  him  sedidosus  facinorosusque  homo, 
hhque  artihus  opes  domi  naclus,  and  this  merely  because  the 
man  had  courage  enough  to  oppose  a  tyrant  more  powerful 
than  himself.  For  such  sentiments,  Livy  mus^t  have  become 
proverbial,  as  one  of  that  class  of  men  whom  the  French  call 
U/ir(i:  lie  idolised  the  olden  times.  In  this  sense,  Augustus 
called  liiiu  a  Pompeian",  and  it  is  a  well-known  anecdote  that 
he  forbade  one  of  his  grandsons  to  read  Livy.  The  youth, 
however,  secretly  continued  reading,  and  being  surpiised  on 
one  occasion  tried  to  hide  the  book.  ])Ut  Augustus,  who 
knew  that  his  power  was  too  well  established  to  sufler  any  in- 
jury from  a  work  written  by  a  dreamy  partizan  of  Pompey, 
allowed  his  grandson  to  go  on  reading  Livy  as  much  as  he 
pleased. 

One  cannot  speak  of  Livy  without  mentioning  the  Patavini- 
tas  which  Asinius  Pollio  is  said  to  have  censured  in  liini.^-  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  whether  tlie  reproach  was  meant  against 
his  history,  or  against  tlie  speeches  which  he  liad  delivered  as 
a  rhetorician.  Cicero  distinguished  between  urhanitas  as  pecu- 
liar to  men  born  and  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  the  eloquence 
of  men  coming  from  the  municipia,  and  it  may  be  that 
Asinius  Pollio  on  some  occasion  when  he  lieard  Livy  speak, 
made  some  such  remark,  as:  "One  discovers  in  his  dialect 
tliat  lie  has  not  been  brought  up  at  Rome;"  just  as  at  Paris 
one  often  hears  the  remark,  that  it  is  easy  to  discover  from  a 
person's  dialect  that  he  is  not  a  Parsian.^''  The  charge  cannot 
well  have  been  applied  to  Livy's  work,  for  his  language  is  as 
perfect  and  as  classical  as  any  in  Roman  literature;  and  much 
as  he  diflers  from  Cicero,  yet  he  is  not  inferior  to  him  in  the 
grammatical  correctness  and  purity  of  his  language;  but  there 
may  nevertheless  have  been  certain  nice  shades  in  style,  which 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  recognise.  If  we  further  consider 
that  Asinius  Pollio  had  been  consul  thirty-one  years  before 
Livy  began  writing  his  history,  and  that  consequently  he  was 
some  seventy  years  old  when  Livy  wrote,  I  must  own  that 
it   is  almost  inconceivable  to   me   that  Asinius  Pollio  should 

'"  i.  50.  "  Tacitus,  Annal  iv.  34.  '=  Quinctil.  viii.  1,  3. 

"  III  reading  a  French  work,  I  can  always  distinguish  wlittlicr  the  anthor  is, 
for  example,  a  native  of  Paris  or  of  Geneva;  and  a  Frenchman  can  do  this,  of 
course,  with  still  greater  certainty.  Every  Frenrlinian  must  he  able  to  recognise 
that  Sismondi's  works  have  suiuetiiiiig  foreign  about  them. — 2^. 
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have  known  the  work  of  Livy.  I  therefore  consider  this 
story  as  one  of  those  numberless  false  anecdotes  which  we  find 
in  the  works  of  Macrobius.  There  is  indeed  a  statement  that 
Asinius  Pollio  was  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Caius  Caesar^"*: 
but  this  is  hardly  credible;  for  if  it  had  been  the  case,  Pliny 
would  undoubtedly  have  mentioned  him  among  the  longaevi. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  beauties  of  Livy's  style ; 
you  know  them  well  enough.  What  is  most  fascinating  in  him, 
is  his  amiable  character  and  his  kindliness.  The  more  one 
reads  him,  the  moi-e  one  forgives  him  his  defects,  and  had  we 
his  last  books  in  which  he  described  the  events  of  his  own 
time,  his  frankness  and  candour  would  still  more  win  our 
admiration  and  love.  Few  authors  have  exercised  an  influence 
like  that  of  Livy.  He  forms  an  era  in  Roman  literature;  and 
after  him,  no  attempt  was  made  to  write  Eoman  annals. 
Quinctilian  compares  him  with  Herodotus;  but  this  can  apply 
only  to  the  mildness  of  their  narratives;  since  Livy  is  wanting 
in  the  very  things  which  distinguish  Herodotus :  for  no  other 
author  was  so  rich  in  recollections  and  ancient  lore,  so  great  an 
investigator,  and  such  a  master  in  observing  and  inquiring,  as 
the  latter.  Livy's  splendid  talent  shews  itself  in  his  conceptions 
of  detail,  and  in  narration.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  early 
Eoman  constitution :  even  that  which  was  established  in  his 
youth  was  not  very  well  known  to  him.  That  which  in  the 
early  institutions,  bore  the  same  name  as  in  his  own  days,  is 
always  confounded  by  him  with  what  actually  existed.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  statements  which  are  inappropriate  to 
his  own  time,  but  are  quite  correct,  if  applied  to  the  earlier 
ages.  His  reputation  was  extraordinary ;  it  is  well  known  that 
one  man  came  from  Cadiz  to  Eome  merely  to  see  Livy'^;  and 
this  reputation  was  not  ephemeral ;  it  lasted  and  became  firmly 
established.  Livy  was  regarded  as  the  historian,  and  Eoman 
history  was  learned  and  studied  from  him  alone.  He  threw 
all  his  predecessors  into  the  shade,  and  nearly  all  subse- 
quent historians  confined  themselves  to  abridging  his  work,  as 

■^  This  statement,  which  is  finiml  in  M.  Seneca,  Excerpt.  Controv.  iv.  docs  not 
refer  to  the  emperor  Caius  (CaliguUx),  but  to  Caius  the  son  of  Agrippa,  whom 
Augustus  had  adopted.  Seneca  says:  mortuo  in  Syria  Caio  Caesare,  which  can 
apply  only  to  the  latter.  xVsiuius  Pollio  died  in  a.d.  5.  (Hieron.  m  Euseb. 
C/iron.  ad.  ann.  MMXx),  and  cannot  possibly  hiive  known  Livy's  ^\ork  after  its 
ciiinpletion.  '■'  Fliwy,  EpisLii.  -i. 

VOL.1.  / 
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luitropius  (11<1.  Livv  was  the  Stalur  of  the  history  of  Rome. 
AftiT  hiin  no  one  wrote  a  Roman  lilstory  except  in  very  brief 
outlines  such  as  Flonis;  but  even  he  used  no  sources  beyond 
Livv,  except  in  one  passu i^e  in  which  lie  gives  a  different  account 
from  that  of  Livy.  Others,  as  Orosius  and  Eutropius,  had 
read  absolutely  no  history  but  Livy's;  and  as  regards  Orosius 
it  is  not  even  quite  certain  whether  he  did  not  draw  up  his 
sketch  from  some  other  epitome  of  Livy.  1  for  one  believe 
that  he  did  compile  his  history  from  some  abridgment  of  Livy. 
TIk^  Greeks  had  no  such  historian.'^  Silius  Italicus,  the  most 
wretched  of  all  ])octs,  made  only  a  paraphrase  of  Livy.  I 
once  went  through  this  poetaster  very  carefully ;  and  the  result 
of  my  examination  was  the  conviction  that  he  had  taken 
every'thing  from  Livy. 

Livy  was  read  in  the  schools  of  the  grammarians,  and  more 
especially,  it  would  seem,  the  first  and  tliinl  decads.  These 
schools,  generally  speaking,  not  only  survived  the  seventh 
century  at  Rome,  but  continued  to  exist  in  some  places,  as  at 
Ravenna,  down  to  the  eleventh.  The  principal  prose  works 
that  were  read  and  commented  upon  in  these  schools,  were 
Livy  and  Cicero's  orations  against  Catiline.  It  is,  however, 
surprising,  that  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  first  decad  of  Livy 
depend  upon  one  single  original  copy,  which  was  written  in 
the  fourth  century  by  Nicomachus  for  Symmachus  and  his 
family;  but  it  is  very  bad.  There  exists  no  manuscript  con- 
taining all  the  extant  books  of  Livy:  those  in  which  we  find 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  decads,  do  not  contain  the  fourth 
entire;  of  the  latter  in  fact,  we  have  no  manuscript  older  than 
the  fourteenth  century.  From  this  we  see,  that  in  the  middle 
ages,  Livy  was  little  read,  the  most  trivial  abridgments  being 
thought  sufficient.  Of  the  first  books,  however,  we  have 
manuscripts  as  old  as  the  tenth  century.  The  literary  history 
of  a  work  ought  not  to  be  given  without  that  of  the  text. 
The  "  Bibliotheca  Latina  "  of  Fabricius  is  deficient  in  this 
respect;  and  a  work  which  shall  combine  the  two  is  yet  to  be 
written.  At  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  persons  again 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  Livy;  they  found  the  first  and 
third  decads  in  a  tolerable  number  of  manuscripts,  but  the 
fourth  only  in  a  few,  and  these  very  mutilated  ones.  The 
fourth  decad  was  not  brought  to  light  during  the  first  period 

"  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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after  tlie  invention  of  tlie  art  of  printing;  but  still  we  see 
from  a  novella  of  Francesco  Sacchetti,  that  it  was  known  and 
read  during  the  fourteenth  century,  though  several  parts  of  it 
were  wonting,  such  as  the  whole  of  the  thirty-third  book,  and 
the  latter  parts  of  the  fortieth,  from  chapter  xxxvii,  Avhich  was 
supplied  in  1518  from  a  manuscript  of  Mainz,  while  the  thirty- 
third  book  was  still  wanting.  The  last  five  books,  from  41  to 
45,  w^ere  published  in  the  edition  of  Basle  of  the  year  1531, 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  convent  of  Lorsch  (codex  Laurisha- 
mensis)  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  is  now 
at  Vienna.  The  first  sixteen  chapters  of  the  thii-ty-third  book 
were  published  at  Rome  in  1616  from  a  Bamberg  manuscript. 
Goller  of  Cologne  has  lately  compared  this  manuscript  and  pub- 
lished very  valuable  readings  from  it^".  The  codex  Lauri- 
shamensis  for  the  last  five  books  also  has  been  collated  by 
Kopitar,  who  has  published  important  various  readings;  but 
they  still  have  many  gaps. 

Thus  we  have  thirty  books  complete,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  five.  After  the  work  had  gradually  been 
completed  thus  far,  great  hopes  were  excited  of  discovering 
the  whole.  Everybody  turned  his  attention  to  Livy  and  was 
anxious  to  make  new  discoveries,  and  many  a  one  allowed 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  strangest  tales  and  reports. 
In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  especially,  several  adventurers  came 
forward,  and  pretended  to  know  where  the  missing  books  of 
Livy  were  to  be  found.  Some  said  they  existed  in  the  Seraglio 
at  Constantinople^^,  others  that  they  were  to  be  found  in 
Chios;  and  some  even  pretended  to  know  that  there  existed  a 
complete  Arabic  translation  of  Livy  in  the  library  of  Fez. 
Some  time  ago,  there  was  a  report  that  a  translation  was  found 
at  Saragossa.  But  the  Arabs  never  translated  historians.  We 
know  that  at  one  time  there  existed  at  Lausanne  a  manuscript 
containing  the  whole  of  the  fifth  decad,  but  it  is  now  lost. 
A  real  discovery  was  made  by  Bmns,  a  countr3rman  of  mine, 
who  resided  at  Rome  in  the  years  1772  and  1773.     Attention 

'^  The  work  to  which  Niebuhr  here  alhides  is  entitled:  "Livii,  liber  xxxiii. 
auctus  atquc  emendatus,  cum  Fr.  Jacobsii  siiisque  notis  ex  cud.  Bamberg,  ed. 
F.  Goller,"  1812. 

'*  It  is  true,  that  some  books  from  the  library  of  the  Greek  emperors  were 
left  behind  at  Constantinople  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  taken  possession  of 
hv  the  Turks,  but  all  of  them  probablv  perished  in  the  great  fire. — N. 
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li:t<l  not  Ix'cn  fllroctcd  t<>  [Kilinipscsts  {codices  rescripti).  He 
fonml  ;i  manuscript  which  luid  originally  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Heidelberg,  perhaps  a  Codex  Bobbianup,  and  which 
contained  some  ])ortions  of  the  vulgate  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  under  it  ho  discovered  the  words:  Marci  Tullii  oratio  pro 
Rnsciii  incipit  feliciter.  He  saw  that  the  beginning  was  dif- 
ft;rent  from  that  of  any  of  the  extant  orations  of  Cicero,  and 
at  first  he  thought  that  the  beginning  of  the  oration  pro  Roscio 
comoedo  was  lost.  The  original  writing  was  not  scratched 
out,  Init  merely  washed  away,  and  any  one  who  has  some 
practice  in  the  work  can  read  such  manuscripts  without  using 
any  tincture.  He  requested  the  talented  Italian,  Giovenazzi, 
to  examine  the  manuscript  with  him.  The  latter  saw  that  it 
was  the  speech  for  Koscius  of  Ameria,  which  was  already 
known  and  printed,  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  excellent 
readings  it  contained,  nor  to  the  fact  that  the  preceding  part 
of  the  little  volume  contained  the  lost  speech  pro  Kahirio 
prrduellionis.  Afterwards,  whilst  they  were  turning  over 
several  pages,  they  observed  some  which  were  written  in  an 
imusually  neat  manner,  and  which  both  were  admiring,  when 
r)nuis  happened  to  see  the  words  Titi  Livi  liber  nonagesimus 
primus.  They  now  read  with  incredible  difficulty  (for  the 
means  of  bringing  out  the  effaced  characters  distinctly  were 
not  known)  a  long  fragment  of  Livy,  with  the  exception  of 
one  part  where  the  writing  had  been  scratched  away.  The 
discovery  of  this  part  was  reserved  for  me :  I  have  completely 

read  the  fragment,  and  supplied  what  was  not  legible  to  my 
predecessors.^^ 


LECTURE  IX. 

Our  text  of  Livy  is  very  different  in  the  different  dccads.  As 
regards  the  first,  you  must  recollect  that  all  the  manuscripts 
hitherto  discovered  depend  solely  on  the  copy  of  Nicomachus 
Dexter  Flavianus;  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  book  we  read 
in  the  Florentine,  the  first  Leyden  and  some  other  manuscripts, 

'"  This  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  liook  of  Livy  was  editeil  liy  Niehuhr  at 
Berlin  in  1820,  in  his:  Cicero  pro  M.Fonteioet  CRahirio  oratt.frngm. 
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Nicomachus  Dexter  emendavi  ad  exemplum  parentis  mei  Clemen- 
tiani.  Victorianus  emendabam  Dominis  Si/mmachis.  These 
MSS.,  the  text  of  which  is  accurately  copied  in  the  Codex 
Florentinus,  are  all  bad.  The  English  Manuscripts,  such  as 
the  Harleian  and  Lovelian,  offer  some  various  readings,  but 
they  are  of  very  recent  date,  and  were  made  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  by  scholars  who  treated  the  text  very  unceremoni- 
ously, whence  the  various  readings  are  not  of  great  value.  It 
is  unpardonable,  that  there  are  still  so  many  manuscripts  which 
have  never  been  compared.  One  manuscript,  the  Codex  from 
which  Klockius  made  excerpta  (Codex  Clockianus),  shows 
some  very  curious  differences  in  its  readings.  It  is  not  known 
where  it  now  exists.  It  is  altot^ether  so  sins-ular  that  I  have 
often  doubted  whether  the  extracts  from  it  are  trustworthy, 
and  whether  Klockius  really  had  a  MS.  The  palimpsests,  of 
Verona  agree  on  the  whole  with  the  Florentine  manuscript, 
and  present  scarcely  any  remarkable  difference.  According  to 
our  present  knowledge  of  MSS.  therefore,  we  cannot  hope  to 
get  beyond  tlie  recension  of  Nicomachus.  Not  one  of  the 
Paris  manuscripts  has  yet  been  collated. 

The  text  of  the  third  decad  is  in  a  different  condition;  for 
here  we  have  the  excellent  Codex  Puteanus  of  which  Gronovius 
made  use,  and  which  is  much  sounder  than  any  manuscript  of 
the  first  decad.  For  the  fourth  decad  the  Bamberg  and  Mainz 
manuscripts,  and  the  editio  Ascensiana,  are  the  most  valuable. 
The  various  readings  in  these  are  most  numerous,  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  collated  and  examined.  The  five 
books  of  the  fifth  decad  depend  entirely  upon  the  one  Vienna 
manuscript,  the  Codex  Laurishamensis.  Much  is  yet  to  be 
done  for  the  text  of  Livy.  The  libraries  of  Italy  contain 
many  manuscripts;  but  we  cannot  look  for  much  assistance 
from  them,  as  the  first  editions  of  Livy  which  were  published 
may  generally  be  regarded  as  copies  of  them.  The  best  MSS. 
of  Latin  authors  are  in  general  not  those  of  Italy,  but  those 
of  France  and  Germany.  The  texts  which  are  commonly  used 
in  Italy  are,  for  the  most  part,  bad. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  criticism  has  yet  done  for  Livy; 
and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  first  on  whom  critical  labours  were 
bestowed.  Even  Lauren  tins  Valla,  a  true  scholar,  before  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  wrote  brief  scholia  upon  Livy, 
and  an  historical  disquisition,  whether  Tarquinius  Superbus 
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wa«  a  son  or  prraiifl.son  of  Tarf|uiniup  Priscus,  which  are  re- 
printed   ill    Drakcnhorch's    edition  of  Livy.     After   him,   ]\f. 
Antonius  Sabcllicus  of  V\.'nicc  wrote  historical  remarks  upon 
Livy,  wliich  are  not,  however,  of  great  importance  considerin<T 
his  abih'tj.     Then  came  Glareanus,  a  very  ingenious  and  able 
man,  whose  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  historical 
interpretation  of  his  author,  although  we  often  find  him  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  restore  the  text.     He  found  many 
incongruities,  which   he  did   not  scruple   to  point  out  in  his 
remarks.     After  him,  many  whose  names  are  now  forgotten, 
occupied  themselves   with   restoring  the  text  in  the  Aldine, 
Asccnslan  and  Basle  editions,  and  we  can  judge  of  them  only 
by  what   they  have  done;  but  the  name  of  Gelenius,  who, 
probably,  assisted  in  preparing  the  Basle  edition,  will  not  be 
forgotten.     A  short  time  after  Glareanus,  Slgonius  of  jModena 
wrote  his  scholia  on  Livy,  which   contain   on  the  whole  very 
good  and  valuable  remarks;  his  criticisms  are  for  the  most  part 
historical,   and   chiefly  concerning   names.     In  these  scholia, 
we  know  not  why,  he  constantly  shows  an  ill  feeling  towards 
Glareanus,  and  treats  him  in  a  very  insulting  manner.     Glare- 
anus, in  an   edition   in  which  he   caused    Slgonius'  notes  to 
be  reprinted,   answered  his  charges  as  a  man  whose  feelings 
were  hurt,  but  with  no  ill-temper.     SiL^onius  advanced  indeed 
the  critical  treatment  of  Livy,  but  at  the  same  time  he  made 
several    arl^itrary   alterations,    some    of  which    have  not  vet 
been  expunged  from  the  text.     His  writings  arc  very  unequal, 
and,  amongst  much  that  is  excellent,  there  are  thintrs  which 
are  utterly  worthless  and  bad.     In  drawing  up  the  Fasti  he 
made  use  of  Dionysius,  whose  work  was  then  not  yet  printed. 
After  him  there  followed  a  period  of  nearly  100  years,  durino- 
which  nothing  was  done  for  Livy,  until  at  last  J.  Fr.  Grono- 
vlus,  Avho  was  descended  from  a  Holstein  family  and  was  born 
at  Hamburg,  went  to  Holland.     He  might  have  given  a  new 
impulse  to  philology,  which  he  found  in  a  dying  condition,  if 
the  age  had  been  an  impressible  one;  and  the  fmits  of  his 
exertions  would  have  been  splendid.     His  works  are  real  trea- 
sures ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  who  conscientiously  collated 
manuscripts,  and  he  constituted  the  text  of  Livy  in  a  masterly 
manner.     What  raises  his  Livy  so  far  above  those  of  all  others, 
is  his  cautious  circumspection  and  his  astonishing  grammatical 
and  historical  knowledge ;  he  carries  the  prize  away  from  all 
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that  liave  ever  written  upon  Livy.  But  in  things  connected 
with  the  constitution  of  Rome,  he  does  not  raiik  among  the 
first;  here  he  was  often  misled,  especially  in  his  opposition  to 
Brissonius, — but  no  man  is  perfect.  What  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, such  as  Klockius,  whose  conjectures  are  very  unsuccess- 
ful, and  Tanaquil  Faber  of  Saussiu'C  did,  is  of  but  little 
importance.  The  work  at  last  passed  into  the  hands  of  two 
Dutchmen,  or,  properly  speaking,  Germans,  Duker  and  Dra- 
kenborch,  who  occupy  the  first  rank  among  all  the  scholars 
that  have  ever  edited  ancient  authors.  As  some  persons  are 
great  in  poetry,  and  bad  writers  of  prose,  and  vice  veisd,  so 
some  were  complete  masters  of  the  Greek  language,  but  feeble 
in  the  Latin,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Duker  is  deficient  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  his  notes  on  Thucy- 
dides  are  quite  worthless  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
profound.  Drakenborch  has  not  so  much  sagacity  and  ability ; 
but  with  a  limited  intellect,  he  possesses  good  sense:  he  is  of 
an  exceedingly  conscientious  character,  and  never  indulges  in 
conjectures  without  the  most,  care  fid  examination  of  every 
point.  The  store  of  philological  knowledge  he  has  collected 
is  astonishing,  and  his  edition  of  Livy  is  an  inexhaustible  mine 
for  those  who  wish  to  enter  deeply  into  the  study  of  the  Latin 
lano;uao;e.  The  index  to  his  notes  is  hip;hlv  useful,  but  not 
perfect.  He  supplies  a  true  model  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
work  like  his  ought  to  be  begun  and  completed:  in  the  first 
parts  of  his  work  he  often  refers  to  the  last  books  of  his  author, 
a  proof  of  his  having  studied  the  whole  thoroughly  before  he 
began  writing.  His  materials  are  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  work. 

After  Drakenborch,  nothing  was  done  for  the  criticism  of 
Livy;  Professor  Walch\  of  Berlin,  was  the  first  who  resumed 
the  task.  His  emendations  are  beautiful,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
lamented  that  he  has  not  given  to  the  world  an  edition  of  Livy 
according  to  his  plan.  As  little  as  there  is  left  for  a  future 
critical  editor  of  Virgil  to  add  to  what  has  been  done  already, 
so  much  is  there  yet  to  be  done  for  Livy,  especially  for  his 
first  decad.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  exist  manu- 
scripts which  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  nations  of 
southern  Europe  have  clone  little  or  nothing  for  Livy. 

'  The  work  of  G.  L.  Walch,  to  which  Niebuhr  here  alludes,  is  entitled 
"  Eincndationcs  Liviaiiae,"  Berhii,  1815. 
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Livy  is  an  autliDr  wlio,  like  all  iIidsc  'vvho  ((jrin  an  opoeli  in 
literature,  not  only  exercised  a  beneficial  influence,  but  also  an 
injurious  one;  for  he  became  an  authority,  without  being  a  cri- 
tical writer.  Roman  history  was  studied  from  him  alone;  and 
the  early  historians  sank  into  almost  complete  oblivion.  Ihe 
only  known  exception  of  Eoman  history  being  written  inde- 
pendently of  Livy,  is  that  of  Velleius  Patcrculus,  who  began 
with  the  mythical  ages,  and  carried  his  history  down  to  about 
the  year  of  the  city,  783.  He  divided  his  work  into  two 
books,  the  first  of  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage ;  but,  besides  the  history  of  Rome,  it  also  comprised  that 
of  the  earliest  times  of  Greece.  Unfortunately,  the  second  book 
only  is  extant,  and  even  that  is  incomplete;  of  the  first,  the 
whole  of  the  early  history  is  wanting :  a  loss  which  is  very  much 
to  be  lamented.  Velleius  is  one  of  those  authors  who  arc  in 
ill  repute;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  perverted  by  a 
sad  age,  in  which  he  lost  the  independence  of  his  mind :  he 
cringed  before  the  tyrant  Sejanus,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  more  talented  than  his  contemporaries ; 
he  is  in  the  highest  degree  intellectual ;  his  observations  are 
exceedingly  subtle.  He  is,  moreover,  completely  master  of 
his  theme,  and  shews  himself  everywhere  as  a  well-read  writer, 
who  is  thoroughly  initiated  in  his  subject.  He  often  reminds 
us  of  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Fabius  Rusticus  did  not  treat 
of  the  earliest  history:  in  his  time,  he  was  perhaps  the  onlv 
man  who  could  have  written  on  it.  All  that  was  henceforth 
done  in  Roman  history,  consisted  in  epitomising,  of  which  we 
possess  several  specimens. 

There  exist  ancient  tables  of  contents  of  all  Livy's  books, 
those  of  books  136  and  137  alone  being  wanting;  they  served 
as  a  sort  of  index  for  those  who  wished  to  find  certain  parts  in 
the  voluminous  work.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  nothing  but 
lemmata  which  were  written  in  the  margin,  and  afterwards 
collected.  This  epitome  very  unjustly  bears  the  name  of 
Florus;  the  author  is  unknown,  and  it  is  certainly  nothing 
but  the  production  of  some  copyist.  To  us,  however,  it  is 
invaluable  ;  for  there  are  many  things  of  which  we  should 
be  ignorant,  were  it  not  for  this  epitome. 

The  Roman  history  of  Florus,  in  four  books,  which  was 
written   in   the  reign  of  Trajan,  was  well  known  and  much 
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read,  but  is  a  very  bad  piece  of  composition,  tlioucrh,  besides 
many  utter  misconceptions,  it  contains  a  few  things  which  are 
usefuh  Floius  may  have  derived  his  information  from  Livy ; 
but  tliere  is  one  passage  in  which  he  difiers  from  him,  and 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  he  read  other  authorities  also. 

Eutropius  evidently  followed  Livy  everywhere;  but  he  is  so 
wretched  an  author,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that 
he  read  Livy :  whence  I  presume  that  he  read  only  some  inter- 
mediate work  between  that  of  Livy  himself  and  the  Epitome. 
Orosius  seems  to  have  read  the  same,  for  he,  too,  follows  Livy 
entirely,  but  gives  dates  which  do  not  occur  in  Livy.  This  is 
just  in  accordance  with  the  ignorance  of  the  man  who  changed 
the  names  of  the  consuls  into  the  corresponding  dates.  That 
intermediate  work  must  have  been  an  abridgment,  like  that 
of  Trogus  Pompeius,  by  Justin.  Orosius's  only  object  was  to 
comfort  his  contemporaries  in  their  condition,  by  distortions 
and  sophistries,  and  by  describing  the  miseries  of  the  early 
times.  On  many  points,  however,  he  is  very  important;  but 
we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misguided  by  him. 

The  influence  which  Livy  exercised  upon  the  Romans,  and 
which  put  an  end  to  all  independent  treatment  of  history,  did 
not  extend  to  the  Greeks.  The  attention  of  the  latter  was  more 
and  more  directed  to  Roman  history,  for  they  found  in  it 
materials  for  rhetorical  and  elegant  composition. 

When,  tliereforc,  the  Romans  ceased  to  write  their  own 
history,  the  Greeks  began  to  undertake  the  task,  though  they 
did  it  from  a  diflierent  point  of  view,  and  on  a  more  or  less 
comprehensive  plan.  Among  these  I  reckon  Plutarch,  who 
■wrote  under  Trajan,  although  he  composed  only  separate 
biographies.  He  had  a  definite  moral  object,  and  was  a  man 
of  a  noble  and  amiable  mind;  but  he  had  neither  a  practical 
mind,  nor  one  fit  for  speculation,  but  was  made  for  quiet  and 
cheerful  contemplation,  similar  to  Montaigne.  He  had  an 
honest  dislike  for  everything  vulgar;  and  with  this  feeling  he 
wrote,  for  himself  and  his  friends,  the  parallel  biographies  of 
the  most  distinguished  Romans  and  Greeks.  He  is  just 
towards  every  one  ;  he  loves  the  Greeks,  and  esteems  the 
Romans :  whence  his  biographies  are  the  most  delightful  read- 
ing. But  his  qualifications  as  an  historian  are  of  an  inferior 
kind ;  for  he  is  not  a  critic,  and  does  not  decide  between  two 
conflicting  opinions,  but  sometimes  follows  the  one  and  some- 
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times  the  other.  In  liis  lives  of  I'yrrluis  and  Camillus,  we  see 
that  he  followed  Dionyslus;  in  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
Posidonius;  and  wliorcvcr  we  can  ascertain  his  authorities,  his 
accounts  pain  a  much  more  important  character  for  authen- 
ticity: the  task  of  finding  this  out  is  yet  far  from  having  been 
accumjdishcd.  Plutarch,  as  he  himself  says,  knew  little  of 
Latin;  he  was  particularly  unacquainted  with  its  grammar: 
whence  we  sometimes,  though  rarely,  meet  with  misapprehen- 
sions of  his  authorities. 

Some  thirty  years  after  Plutarch,  the  work  of  Appian 
was  written.  He  was  a  jurist  of  Alexandria;  and  during 
the  reigns  of  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius  he  lived  at  Rome, 
as  the  agent  of  his  native  city,  and  pleaded  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  It  cannot,  however,  be  concluded  from  this,  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language;  for  as  Greek 
was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  Hadrian,  Appian  was 
probably  allowed  to  plead  in  Greek,  especially  for  the  transma- 
rini,  although  he  rather  boasts  of  his  knowledge  of  Latin.  He 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Pronto,  who  asked  and  obtained 
for  him  the  office  of  procurator  Caesaris"  He  accumulated 
wealth  at  Rome,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  city;  where, 
in  his  old  age,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  There 
is  a  statement  that  his  work  on  the  historv  of  Rome  consisted 
of  twenty-four  books,  comprising  four  on  Egypt,  in  which  he 
treated  the  history  of  the  Lagidae  with  particular  minuteness. 
It  was  not  written  according  to  a  synchronistic  system,  but  on 
the  plan  of  Cato's  Origines.  The  first  book  was  called  jBaacXiKi], 
the  second  'ItoXikt},  the  third  HavvircKT),  the  fourth  KeXriKi], 
the  fifth  ^iKeXiKT)  kul  vr)cri(OTiK)j,  &c.  The  twenty-first  book 
came  down  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  twenty-second, 
entitled  'EKaTovraerla,  comprised  the  history  of  one  hundred 
years,  from  the  battle  of  Actium  down  to  the  reign  of  Trajan; 
another  book  contained  the  Dacian  and  Illyrian  wars;  and 
another,  Trajan's  war  against  the  Arabs.  Appian  was  a  com- 
piler who  knew  well  how  to  choose  his  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  early  times.  He  chiefly  followed  Dionysius  as 
as  fiir  as  he  went,  so  that  in  some  measure  he  now  makes  up 
for  the  lost  portion  of  the  work  of  Dionysius.^  In  his  history 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  the  first,  too, 

*  M.  Com.  Froiito,  Epist.  ad.  Antonitium  Pium.9  p.  13.  foil.  cd.  Xicbulir. 
»  Coinp.  vulii.  p.  512,  foil;  vol.iii.  p. 2  12.  notes  353,  842  and  872. 
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he  followed  Fabius.  Afterwards  lie  used  Poljbius,  and  where 
he  was  left  by  this  guide,  he  followed  Posidonius.  The  sources 
wliich  he  used  were  very  good,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  them :  he  is  bold  and  ignorant,  especially  in  geography. 
He  believed,  for  example,  that  Britain  lay  quite  close  to  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain  ■*,  and  he  places  Sagiuitum  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Iberus.^  \yriters  like  him  do  best  when 
they  copy  from  others  without  thinking.  Hence  he  is  most 
correct  when  he  thoughtlessly  copies  his  authorities;  but  such 
compilers  should  not  presume  to  give  a  condensed  abridgment 
of  the  works  of  others.  Of  the  whole  work  we  possess  only 
eleven  books  complete,  viz.  Yi.^ I ^ijpiKrj  -,  yu. 'Auvi^aiKr); 
VIII,  Al/Sukt);  XI.  ^vptaKrj  koX  UapdiKT);  XII.  MiOpihareLO^', 
XIII — XVII.  ^Efi^vXia;  and  xxili.  AaKiKi]  or  ^iWvpiKi].  But 
what  we  possess  under  the  name  of  UapdiKT],  as  a  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  is  spurious,  as  has  been  shewn  most  satisfac- 
torily by  SchweigliLiuser.'^  0£  the  ^IXXvpcKr},  at  first  only  some 
fragments  were  published;  the  whole  of  it  appeared  for  the 
first  time  complete  in  the  edition  of  Tollius.  Of  the  remain- 
ing books  we  have  the  "  Eclogae  De  Legationibus "  and 
"  De  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,"  which  have  been  put  together  by 
Ursinus  and  Valesius.  The  account  of  the  Illyrian  war  yet 
awaits  an  able  commentator,  as  Spaletti  refused  to  allow 
Schweighauser  to  make  use  of  his  collation.  Excellent  ma- 
terials for  a  critical  examination  of  the  text  of  Appian  are 
contained  in  the  Latin  translation  made  in  1472,  by  Petrus 
Candidus,  at  the  command  of  the  learned  Pope  Sixtus  IV.; 
the  Latin  is  barbarous,  but  the  translation  is  faithful,  and 
Schweighauser  has  made  good  use  of  it.  There  are  only  three 
editions  of  Appian  worth  mentioning :  the  first  by  H.  Stephens^ 
the  second  by  Tollius,  and  the  third  by  Schweighauser. 

About  eighty  years  after  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  surnamed 
Cocceianus,  wrote  his  work.  He  was  born  at  Nicaea  in  Bithy- 
nia,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  belonged  to  a  family 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  Roman  franchise,  and  stood 
very  higli.  His  father  held  most  important  offices;  and  it  has 
been  supposed,  with  great  probability,  that  the  ingenious 
orator,  Dion  Chryostom,  was  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's 

*  De  lieb.  Hlsp.  c.  1. 

^  De  Heb.  Hisp.  c.  7,  and  10. 

*  In  his  edition  of  Appian,  vol.iii.  p.  905,  foil. 
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sldeJ  lie  cainc  Id  Home  as  u  young  man,  at  a  period  wlien  it 
was  already  common  for  the  provincials  of  the  East  to  obtain 
the  highest  ollices,  a  distincti(jn  Avhich  had  been  enjoyed  by 
those  of  the  West  at  a  much  earlier  time.  The  latter  soon 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  Romans  in  language  and  dress; 
but  tlie  former  did  not  submit  to  this  necessity  till  later.  In 
the  eastern  provinces  men  let  their  l)oards  grow,  as  we  see  from 
the  portrait  of  the  scul})tor  Apollod(ji-us,  on  the  column  of 
Trajan,  the  most  ancient  portrait  of  an  artist.  From  tlic  tiuK; 
of  Hadrian,  the  Greeks  were  received  at  Rome  very  diflerentlv 
from  what  they  had  been  before,  as  that  emperor  favoured 
them,  ami  liis  example  was  followed  by  the  Antonines. 
M.  Aurelius  even  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  a 
Creek  of  the  name  of  Pompeianus. 

At  Rome  Dion  spent  forty  years,  engaged  in  active  business, 
and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Capua.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  about  forty,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Seve- 
nis,  who  received  the  work  favorably,  and  encouraged  him  to 
write  a  complete  history  of  Rome.  If  dreams  stimulated  him, 
as  he  himself  says,  to  write  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire, 
they  Avere  certainly  sent  by  good  spirits,  for  he  had 
a  real  vocation  as  an  historian.  He  was  raised  to  the 
consulship  under  Septimius  Scverus,  and  a  second  time  under 
Alexander  Seveiiis,  a.d.  229.  He  spent  twelve  years  in 
collecting  materials  for  his  work,  and  ten  more  in  comj^osing 
it.  W  his  statement  is  correct,  the  last  books  must  have  been 
a  continuation  of  his  work.  According  to  the  judicious  cal- 
cidation  of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Dion  must  have  been  about  seventy 
years  old  when  he  obtained  his  second  consulship,  and  he 
proba])ly  lived  to  the  age  of  nearly  eighty.  Being  a  statesman, 
he  paid  attention  to  many  things  which  his  predecessors  had 
been  unconcerned  about.  He  must  have  been  a  perfect  master 
of  the  Latin  language;  for  he  resided  at  Rome  as  a  senator 
during  a  period  of  from  thirty  to  ibrty  years.  He  felt  an 
interest  in,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
the  political  history  of  Rome,  a  thing  which  no  rhetorician 
ever  did.  Livy,  for  instance,  has  no  idea  either  of  a  state,  or  of 
tactics,  and  when,  as  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book, 
he  speaks  of  battles,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no  conception  of 
^  Rcimanis,  De  vita  et  scripfis  Dionis,  §  3. 
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tlie  most  ordinary  rules  of  drawing  up  tlie  legions  in  battle 
array :  he  had  perhaps  never  seen  a  legion  going  through  its 
exercises,  and  hence  the  arrangement  which  he  describes  is 
utterly  impossible.^  Dion,  on  the  other  handj  finds  himself 
at  home  everywhere,  in  constitutional  matters  and  the  civil 
law,  as  well  as  in  tactics. 

He  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  information  he  gathered  from 
Livy :  he  went  to  tlie  sources  themselves ;  he  wrote  the  early 
period  of  Roman  history  quite  independently  of  his  prede- 
cessorSj  and  only  took  Fabius  for  his  guide.9  The  early  con- 
stitution was  perfectly  clear  to  him,  and  when  he  speaks  of 
it^  he  is  very  careful  in  his  expressions.  He  has  been  accused 
of  KaKorjdet,a  and  eTri'^aLpeKaKla  in  those  parts  of  his  Avork 
where  he  exposes  the  false  pretensions  of  certain  persons  to 
political  virtue;  and  it  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  he  was 
influenced  by  bitter  feelings  against  feigned  pretensions  to 
virtue  in  a  thoroughly  corrupt  age;  but  when  in  going 
through  the  history  of  the  so-called  English  patriots  in  the 
reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  H.,  we  hear  their  claims  to 
patriotism,  and  afterwards  learn  how  they  hunt  after  and 
intrigue  for  offices ;  how,  notwithstanding  their  loud  assurances 
of  their  noble  sentiments,  they  keep  up  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Pretender,  and  that  when  they  obtain  power  they 
act  just  in  the  same  manner  as  their  predecessors,  we  see  a 
state  of  things  analogous  to  that  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Dion 
Cassius;  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  speaking  with  in- 
dignation of  such  patriots,  whose  reputation  was  acquired  by 
fraud  and  hypocrisy.  Similar  feelings  existed  in  France,  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  The  case  would  be  different  if  he 
showed  a  diabolical  delight  in  proving  that  virtue  did  not 
exist;  but  when  a  man  drags  the  mask  from  a  villain,  he  does 
what  is  right;  and  this  is  all  that  Dion  Cassius  does.  I 
believe  indeed  that  he  mistrusted  many  a  man's  sincerity,  and 
judged  harshly  of  him  in  consequence;  but  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this,  there  lies  a  view  of  human  life,  bitter  indeed,  yet 
sound;  and  amidst  the  corruption  of  his  age  he  could  not 
judge  othcrwise.i^  He  was  no  friend  of  tyranny,  as  every 
page  of  his  history  shows  if  read  with   an   unbiassed  mind; 

^  Compare  vol  iii.  p.  08,  foil. 

*  Compare  vol.ii.  p.  12,  vol, iii.  p.426;  Lebensnachrichten  iiher  B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
iii.  p.  187.  '"  Compare  vol. iii.  note  84G. 
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but  a  man  who,  in  such  circumstances,  insists  upon  destroying 
by  force  that  which  is  wrong,  only  wastes  his  own  strength. 

What  places  Dion  in  a  less  advantageous  light,  is  his  style, 
which  is  neither  eloquent  nor  beautiful.  His  language  is  full 
of  peculiarities,  some  of  which  are  real  faults,  and  shew  the 
degenerate  state  of  the  language.  Examples  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  Index  of  Reimarus.  Dion  wrote  the  vulgar  Greek 
just  as  it  was  spoken  at  the  time;  and  there  is  in  him  no 
affectation  or  elegance  acquired  artificially,  as  is  the  case  with 
Pausanias.  Hence  the  study  of  his  language  is  very  instructive. 
His  history  was,  for  a  long  time,  very  much  read,  and  was  a 
common  source  of  information  concerning  the  history  of  Rome. 
It  was  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer,  as  we  know 
from  the  Excerpta  de  Legationibus,  and  carried  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantino.  Dion  himself  divided  his  work 
into  eighty  books  and  into  decads.  In  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era,  when  Zonaras  wrote,  there  existed  only  the  first 
twenty  books,  and  from  the  thirty-sixth  book  to  the  end.  In 
the  tenth  century,  when  Constantinus  Porphvrogenitus  ordered 
excerpta  to  be  made  from  it,  the  whole  work  was  still  extant. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  a  monk,  of  the  name  of  Joannes 
Xiphilinus,  made  extracts  from  the  latter  portion  of  the  work, 
from  the  thirty-sixth  to  the  eightieth  book,  except  that  part 
containing  the  history  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  a  portion  of  that 
of  ]\I.  Aurelius.  "Whether  Xiphilinus  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  first  twenty  books,  or  whether  he  merely  passed  them  over, 
I  cannot  say;  but  I  suspect  that  they  did  exist  in  the  imperial 
library,  as  Zonaras,  fifty  years  later,  still  used  them ;  whence  it 
is  wrong  to  sav  that  Xiphilinus  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Dion's 
books.  His  MS,  containing  the  history  of  Augustus,  Tiberius 
and  Claudius,  was  complete ;  whereas,  at  present,  the  Venetian 
]\IS  of  that  part  is  full  of  gaps.  The  very  late  author  of  the 
Lexicon  Syntacticum,  edited  by  Bekker,  probably  had  not  seen 
the  first  thirty-five  books,  as  he  gives  scarcely  any  extracts  from 
them.  We  possess  a  fragment,  which  is  l^elieved  to  belong  to 
the  tliirty-fifth  book;  but,  according  to  Reimarus,  it  is  in  all 
probability  a  part  of  tlie  thirty-sixth.  The  portion  which  we 
find  complete,  is  from  the  thirty-seventh  to  the  fifty-fourth  book. 
The  fifty-fifth  and  fifty-sixth  books  are  mutilated,  and  those 
frum  fifty-seven  to  sixty  still  more  so,  and  are  fiill  of  gaps.  Of 
the   first  twenty    books,   we  have   the   aV»ridgmcnt    made    by 
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Zonaras,  probably  witli  additions  derived  from  Plutarch ;  and  of 
the  books  from  the  thirty-sixth  to  the  eightieth,  that  of  Xiphi- 
linus,  likewise  mixed  with  other  authorities ;  he  had  a  complete 
copy  of  books  fifty-five  to  sixty.     Besides  these,  there  are  con- 
siderable fragments  of  the  seventy-eighth,   seventy-ninth,  and 
eightieth  books,   in  the  Vatican  library.     The  first  of  these 
fragments  was  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  from  a  very  old 
manuscript,  which  cannot  have  been  made  later  than  the  eighth 
century.     It  is  written  in  three  columns,  but  is  in  such  a  muti- 
lated state,  that  only  the  middle  column  is  legible.  Many  other 
fragments  arc  preserved  in  the  Excerpta  of  Constantinus  Por- 
phyrogenitus  "  De  Legationibus,"  "  De  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis," 
and  "  De  Sententiis,"  and  also  a  number  of  scattered  fragments. 
Tt  is  surprising  that   Zonaras  has   not,   like  Xiphilinus,  been 
printed  in  Reimarus'  edition  of  Dion  Cassius.     Zonaras  ^^  was  a 
practical  man,  and  lived  under  Alexius  Comnenus  and  Calo- 
joannes  Comnenus.     He  wrote  a  history  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  down  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus.     The  first 
part  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  Josephus ;  the  second  contains 
the  history  of  Rome  from   Dion  Cassius;  and  the  third  was 
compiled  from  several  authors,  especially  Cedrenus,  Scylitzes, 
and  others;  the   later  books   of  Dion,  he  could  not  procure, 
although  he  took  some  trouble  to  do   so.     He  was   private 
secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  commander  of  the  imperial  guards. 
His  own  judgment  is  extremely  feeble ;  but  still  he  is  not  a  fool 
like  many  others:  he  is  a  sensible  and  learned  man,  but  with 
limited  intellectual  powers.     His  extracts  from  Dion  Cassius, 
though  he  does  not  name  him  as  his  authority,  are  of  immense 
importance ;  he  copied  very  faithfully,  and  especially  in  writing 
the  history  of  times  in  which  one  might  expect  to  find  him  in 
the  greatest  perplexities.  But  his  extracts  have  been  very  little 
used;  Freinsheim  is  almost  the  only  man  who  availed  himself 
of  them  for  the  periods  on  Avhich  the  history  of  Livy  is  lost, 
and  I  was  the  first  to   draw  attention  to  the  importance  of 
Zonaras.     The   Excerpta  de  Sententiis    especially    shew    how 
accurately  he  copied  from  Dion.^" 

"  Zonaras  is  a  modem  Greek  name,  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced 
Zonaras,  not  Zonaras;  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  pronounce  the  modern  names 
according  to  the  ancient  Greek  fashion. — N. 

'^  In  the  early  part  of  the  history  of  Rome,  Zonaras  borrowed  not  only  from 
Dion,  but  also  from  some  lives  of  Plutarch,  such  as  those  of  Romulus,  Numa, 
Valerius  Publicola;  and  it  is  probably  this  circumstance  which  led  a  singular 
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'I'm;  \\)h('.  Morclli.  ;m  oxcellcnt  iiliil'iloLT*')-,  and  one  ol"  tlie 
'most  junial.)K'  mul  \\\i»{  Icjincil  incii  nf  the  eighteenth  century, 
uhih'  seeking  to  console  hiuisell  Inr  tlie  liill  dI'  \'enice  in  the 
yeiir  1797,  discovered  in  its  library  a  manuscript  of  Dion 
Cassias,  which  had  originally  been  complete,  but  through 
various  circumstances,  had  suflered  the  greatest  mutilations. 
This  manuscript  was  the  mother-manuscript  for  the  books  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty.  There  arc  many  gaps  in  it  which  are  not 
indicated  by  any  marks ;  but  all  is  written  continuously  as  if 
nothing  were  wanting.  This  kind  of  deception  on  tlu;])art  of 
Greek  copyists  who  lived  by  their  art,  was  not  uncommon  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Morelli  collected  these  defective  passages; 
fronr  which  we  see  that  entire  pages,  or  even  quaternions  are 
sometimes  wanting.  Tlirougli  his  discovery,  we  first  liecome 
acquainted  with  the  niemorable  expedition  of  Ahcnobarbus  to 
Germany,  Avhich  had,  until  then,  been  imknown.  It  has  not 
yet  been  noticed  that  in  two  books  of  Diodorus,  one  half  is 
wanting  in  tlic  manuscripts;  in  one  instance  a  great  part  ot 
the  middle  of  a  book  is  left  out,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Perizonius  and  others ;  l)ut  it  is  not  always  possible  to  point 
out  the  exact  places  in  which  these  gaps  exist;  for  such  omis- 
sions are  sometimes  made  so  cleverly  and  cunningly,  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difHculty  to  hit  upon  the  spot 
where  they  occur.  Sometimes,  however,  copyists  were  more 
careless;  they  broke  off  in  one  passage  and  connected  another 
with  it  in  siu'h  a  manner,  that  there  was  absolutely  no  sense  in 
the  passage  thus  made  up;  but  then  they  knew  that  books 
were  not  always  bought  with  a  serious  intention  to  read  them.^ 
About  the  editions  of  Dion  Cassius  I  shall  say  but  little:  the 

Italian  writer,  Nicolaiis  Carmiiiius  Falco,  to  make  the  foolish  a^sscrtion,  tliat 
Dion  had  copioil  Ills  liistorv  from  rUitanli,  and  tliat  tlie  rest  -waf;  founded  on 
Zonara,s!  With  tliis  view  of  tlic  matter,  lie  made  an  announcement  that  he  was 
going  to  publish  a  restoration  of  Dion  Cassius.  His  ignorance  was  so  great  that 
in  hisannounrement  he  wrote  BijSAf"  oKToylvra,  instead  of  )8i/3A/a  oySoT^Kofra. — N. 
(The  lirst  volume  was  actually  jiublished  at  ^s'aples,  1747.  fol.) 

'   The,    new  fragments  which  Morelli  discovered  were  imlilislH'd   liy   liini  at 
Uassano,  1798,  8vo.,  and  a  reprint  of  them  appeared  at  Leipzig,  in  1818,  Svo. 
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best  are,  that  of  R.  Stephens,  the  Basle  edition  (1558),  and 
that  of  Fabricius  and  lieimarus.  The  text  still  requires  a  good 
deal  of  correction;  and  a  comparison  of  the  Venetian  nianvi- 
script,  of  which  Sturz  in  his  edition  (1824)  has  made,  I  believe, 
no  use,  would  be  extremely  important.  The  remarks  of  Fa- 
bricius and  Reimarus  are  of  extraordinary  historical  value ;  but 
show  little  grammatical  knowledi^e  of  the  lanojuas-e.  We  must 
own  that  Fabricius  was  not  a  great  philologer;  and  Reimanis, 
his  son-in-law,  though  in  other  respects  a  man  who  deserves 
great  admiration,  was  even  inferior  to  him.  The  accentuation 
is  horrible;  but,  although  deficient  in  philological  learning, 
Reimarus  devoted  himself  with  so  much  attention  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  Greek  index,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  excellent 
we  possess.  He  who  wishes  to  study  Dion  Cassius,  should 
read  this  index  first.  It  was  made,  I  believe,  after  the  whole 
work  was  completed.  Had  Reimarus  made  the  index  before 
the  completion  of  the  work,  his  grammatical  notes  would  have 
been  of  a  difiJerent  kind.- 

After  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the 
Romans  confined  themselves  to  making  excerpta  and  compila- 
tions. The  great  works  were  neglected  and  lost  in  the  middle 
ages ;  and  although  the  first  and  third  decads  of  Livy  were  read 
in  schools  for  the  provectiores,  still  as  far  as  the  study  of  the 
history  of  Rome  is  concerned,  people  were  satisfied  with  Florus, 
Eutropius,  Rufiis,  Victor  and  Orosins,  whose  sketches  were, 
generally  speaking,  considered  as  the  sources  of  Roman  history, 
and  were  multiplied  in  innumerable  copies  down  to  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  letters.  Eutropius  was  even  continued 
by  Paul  Warnefried  and  Sagar.  Valerius  Maximus  also  was 
much  read  as  a  collection  of  accounts  of  noble  actions, 
though  otherwise  he  is  one  of  the  most  wretched  authors.  But 
although,  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  there  were  yet 
some  men  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  who  collected  and  read  the 
old  manuscripts  which  had  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  bar- 
barians, still  there  were  throughout  the  middle  ages  no  general 
views,  no  idea  of  symmetry,  and  no  striving  after  anything 
which  did  not  present  itself  at  once ;  people  were  satisfied  with 

*  Pliilological  indices  are  extremely  useful  to  a  scholar,  and  they  enhance  the 
value  of  an  edition  considerably.     He  who  makes  a  philological  index,  is  led  to 
the  consideration  of  an  infinite  number  of  questions  and  points,  of  which  he 
would  otherwise  never  have  thought. — N. 
VOL.1.  (/ 
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whut  was  well  kiiuwii,  and  ilii:^  tUcy  treated  with  care,  but  they 
were  unconcerned  aljuut  that  which  was  not  known.  These 
facts  account  for  all  the  frailties  of  the  middle  ages.  Had  not 
the  glos^atores  been  in  the  same  predicament,  they  might  have 
obtained  very  diiferent  sources,  from  which  they  might  have 
explained  the  laws  of  Justinian  just  as  well  as  we  do.  I  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  no  direct  quotations  from  Livy  are  to  be 
found  after  the  time  of  Priscian,  not  even  from  those  books  of 
Livy  which  have  come  down  to  our  time.  Johannes  Sarisbe- 
riensis  alone  forms  an  exception,  but  even  he  refers  only  to  the 
books  which  are  still  extant.  Those  books  of  Livy  which  are 
now  lost  were  probably  never  read  by  any  one  during  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages,  except  perhaps  by  some  grammarians  in 
Italy.  Li  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  a  new  zeal  arose 
among  the  Italian.*,  and  people  again  began  to  read  Livy,  as 
we  see  from  a  singular  story  of  Francesco  Sacchetti,  which  states 
that  an  eccentric  citizen  of  Florence,  who  was  engaged  in 
building  a  house,  was,  on  Saturday,  at  the  time  when  his 
workmen  came  to  receive  their  wages,  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
reading  Livy's  account  of  Cato,  that  he  did  not  at  once  attend 
to  them.  While  they  were  waiting,  they  began  to  quarrel 
with  one  another;  on  hearing  which  he  hastened  out,  and  in- 
veighed against  them  as  if  they  had  been  partizans  of  the  Roman 
tribunes.  Petrarch  read  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
in  Livy,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  with  a  zeal  and  a 
passion,  with  which  they  had  certainly  not  been  read  since  the 
days  of  the  great  Boethius,  i.  e.  for  a  period  of  800  years.  He 
in  vain  desired  to  have  more  of  Livy;  it  was  perhaps  he  that 
discovered  the  Epitome.  This  zeal  gradually  dispelled  the 
darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  age.  Few  centuries  can  boast 
of  a  greater  genius  than  St.  Bernard;  but  he  had  not  been  able 
to  effect  anything  against  the  reigning  spirit  of  barbarism.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  Italians  began  to  look  upon  them- 
selves with  pride  as  the  direct  descendants  and  heirs  of  the 
ancient  Romans.'  Ancient  manuscripts  were  eagerly  collected ; 
and  he  who  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  an  author  yet  unknown  or 
a  fragment  of  another,  was  held  in  high  estimation.  The  let- 
ters addressed  to  Poggius  on  this  subject  are  really  moving: 
he  is  zealous  and  anxious  to  make  discoveries,  and  his  contem- 
poraries, such  as  Leonard  us  Aretinus,  Bartholomaeus  and  others, 
^  Compare  vol.ii.  Pref.  ]•>.  xxi. 
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felt  the  greatest  delight  in  receiving  copies  of  Ins  books.  Ko- 
man  history  was  then  read  Avith  incredil^le  interest,  but  all  kept 
to  what  was  transmitted  to  them;  a  few  only  ventured  to  make 
some  critical  observations  here  and  there,  and  began  to  see  that 
it  Avas  imjijossible  to  understand  Roman  history  with  the  means 
thev  had  at  their  command.  Thus  orio-inated  the  studv  of 
archaeology,  which  received  a  great  impulse  from  Pomponius 
Laetus,  who,  however  spoiled  much,  because  he  treated  his 
subjects  too  carelessly.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  study  of  K Oman  antiquities  made  rapid  progress; 
collections  of  inscriptions  and  ancient  monuments  were  made 
in  Italy  and  France,  first  by  Mazocchi  and  some  others.  \\\ 
Italy,  scholars  ajDplied  with  the  same  zeal  to  the  study  of  ancient 
jurisprudence,  which,  strange  to  say,  did  not  flourish  there, 
although  the  interpretation  of  the  Roman  law  proceeded  thence. 
Learned  jurispruddnce  was  tiien  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
while  the  Italians  devoted  themselves  to  history  and  the  criti- 
cal examination  of  ancient  authors  for  that  purpose.  Some 
began  to  make  historical  observations  here  and  there.  Glare- 
anus,  a  man  of  strange  character,  but  of  refined  judgment  and 
great  intellect,  was  the  first  who  looked  at  Livy  as  an  inde- 
pendent investigator.  Sigonius,  a  layman  of  Modena,  and 
Panvinius,  an  Augustin  monk  of  Verona,  acquired  considerable 
reputation  by  an  arrangement  of  the  Fasti,  and  by  their 
writings  on  Roman  antiquities,  in  which  field  tlieir  merit  is 
indescribable  and  their  progress  gigantic.  They  dwelt  especi- 
ally upon  the  age  of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  for  which  contemporary 
writers  fui'nish  abundant  materials;  but  they  did  not  ]^e]ieti'ate 
into  the  earliest  periods  of  Roman  history:  they  cultivated  the 
tree  but  neglected  the  root.  Both,  though  Panvinius  niore 
particular h',  wore  but  slightly  accjuainted  with  Greek  literature, 
and  their  knowledge  of  Greek  life  was  very  imperfect.  Archae- 
ological and  antiquarian  knowledge  was  advanced  by  them  in 
a  brilliant  manner;  and  the  Fasti  in  particular  are  much  in- 
debted to  Panvinius*;  but  they  Avere  deficient  in  practical 
knowledge:  the  liA'ing  organism  of  a  state  A\'as  unknown  to 
them,  although  in  numerous  respects  they  might  have  found 
their  Avay  more  easily  than  foreigners,  as  many  things  still  existed 
under  their  ancient  names;  but  they  did  not  perceive  things 
clearly  defined,  and  generally  Avent  Avrong  in  their  explanation 
*  SeeA'ol.ii.  page  559,  note  12.39. 
9  2 
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of  details.  Panviiiiuft'  I\i?ti  arc  a  splendid  work,  and  his  sup- 
plements totlicm  deserve  admiration,  considering  his  resourees. 
It  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  him  that  fragments  of  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  yielded  many  results,  were  found  during 
the  l)uilding  of  a  church.  Several  pieces  also  have  been  disco- 
vered in  my  own  presence,  from  which  useful  hints  may  he 
derived  in  relation  to  times  for  which  Livy  is  lost. 

The  Fasti  have  come  down  to  us  in  several  separate  col- 
lections, and  even  for  periods  in  which  we  are  without  Livy's 
guidance. 

About  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Stcphanus  Pighius, 
of  Canipen  in  OverysseP,  a  man  of  great  learning,  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  restoring  the  history  of  liome  in  the  form 
of  annals;  his  object  being  not  merely  to  produce  a  supplement 
for  the  lost  portion  of  Livy,  but  to  subject  the  history  of  i^ivy 
himself  to  a  critical  examination.  But  the  idea  of  his  annals 
is  a  mistake.  He  dwells  upon  things  of  secondary  importance. 
If  the  Fasti  were  preserved  complete,  they  would  be  important 
only  in  so  far  as  we  might  see,  for  instance,  when  the  distinction 
between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  aediles  ceased  to  be  observed, 
and  in  so  far  as  we  might  form  conclusions  as  to  the  ajje  and 
life  of  certain  persons  from  the  time  of  their  consulship  or 
praetorship.  A^^lcn  a  young  man,  I  endeavoured  to  learn  the 
consular  Fasti  by  heart,  and  I  believe  that  Roman  youths  did 
frequently  so  learn  them.  ]\Iany  Romans  of  good  memory 
were  able,  for  example,  to  state  the  year  of  tlie  consulsliip  of 
Scaevola  and  Crassus,  or  of  other  men,  at  any  time.  This 
would  have  been  a  useful  exercise  for  a  memory  like  that  of  a 
Scaliger  or  a  Muretus.  Pighius,  of  course,  wished  to  restore  the 
Fasti  for  the  times  for  which  they  were  lost;  this  he  did  as  far 
as  possible  by  collecting  the  scattered  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers;  but  where  he  had  no  authorities,  he  made  up  the 
Fasti  of  what  seemed  possible  or  probable  to  him,  according 
to  the  leges  annales.  For  example,  when  he  wants  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  he  puts  in  the  name  of  some  plebeian  quite  at 
random  and  without  any  reason  whatever;  when  he  wants  the 

*  He  was  secretary  to  CarrliTi.al  Granvclla,  and  afterwards  lived  as  a  priest  at 
Xanten  on  the  Rhine,  but  he  had  spent  many  years  in  Italy.  His  commentary 
on  Valerius  Slaximns,  and  his  Hercules  Prodicius,  arc  highly  respectable 
perfonnances.  The  country  of  the  lower  Rhine  had  at  that  time  several  excellent 
scholars,  such  as  Fr.  Fabrieius.  —  N. 
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name  of  an  aedile,  lie  takes  the  name  of  one  whom  he  knows 
to  have  been  consul  afterwards ;  and  in  this  manner  he  makes 
out  whole  lists  of  tribunes,  aediles,  etc.''  It  was  not  however, 
his  intention  to  deceive,  for  he  marked  his  supplements  as  such. 
This  has  been  so  little  heeded  that,  imtil  recently,  there  have 
been  scholars  who  took  the  Fasti  of  Pig-hius  for  authentic 
records.  G.  J.  Vossius  transcribed  many  things  on  no  autho- 
rity except  that  of  Pighius ;  and  Professor  Schubert  of  Konigs- 
berg,  in  his  work  on  the  Roman  aediles,  has  introduced  natnes 
of  aediles  which  are  simply  copied  from  Pighius:  but  not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  who  writes  on  Roman  history  cannot 
dispense  with  the  work  of  Pighius.  He  used  inscriptions,  and 
also  made  many  ingenious  combinations;  it  has  often  led  me 
to  the  discovery,  that  combinations  which  1  myself  had  made 
were  wrong.  Pighius  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task, 
and  the  learned  Jesuit,  Andreas  Schottus,  of  Antwerp,  pub- 
lished the  work  with  a  continuation  by  himself,  which  is 
far  inferior  to  what  Pighius  had  written. 

An  account  of  the  treatment  of  Roman  history  gives  us  a 
picture  of  the  course  of  philology  in  general :  in  the  fifteenth 
century  it  was  scarcely  awakened  and  lui critical;  in  the  six- 
teenth, people  penetrated  rapidly  and  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
antiquity,  but  without  entirely  securing  the  results.  The  fair 
period  of  philology  however  disappears  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  in  Germany,  where  it  had 
sprung  up  rather  late,  it  was  crushed  by  the  Thirty  years'  war. 
It  was  combined  with  other  studies:  diligent  and  laborious 
works  were  produced,  but  they  were  without  genius,  and  their 
philological  substance  was  small.  The  school  of  Strasburg, 
however,  still  maintained  its  reputation.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  Thirty  years'  war,  John  Freinsheim  of  Strasburg  wrote 
his  Supplements  to  the  work  of  Livy.'''  This  bold  under- 
taking is  executed  very  unequally."  As  far  as  single  facts  are 
concerned,  he  left  little  unnoticed ;  but  in  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  these  ages;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials 
relating  to  them  he  is  deficient.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  Roman 
state  in  either  its  military  or  its  civil  affairs,  though  he  was 

«  Compare  vol.ii.  p.559,  and  notes  1238  and  1297. 

'  The  references  in  the  original  edition  are  printed  very  incorrectly,  and  the 
reprint  in  Drakcnborch's  edition  of  Livy  is  still  worse,  or  at  least  jnst  as  l)ad  as 
the  original  edition. — N.  "^  Compare  vol.  iii.  note  847. 
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iiitlRr  pruud  ul  Ills  iiruiUntta  civilis.  ii.ir  ilie  seeuud  dccad, 
especially  fioni  the  eleventh  book  to  the  llfteenth,  and  also  for 
the  books  from  i'orty-six  to  sixty,  he  had  tolerably  complete 
materials,  and  made  vigorous  and  good  use  of"  them,  whence 
those  parts  are  more  successful  than  the  later  books;  but,  as  he 
advanced,  he  became  more  and  more  careless,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  Social  war  the  work  is  altogether  wretched.  It 
is.  however,  notwithstanding  this,  indispensable  for  him  who 
studies  lioman  history.  Although  Freinsheim  was  not  a  lirst- 
rate  philologcr ;  yet  he  and  his  countrymen,  Boeder  and  Obrecht, 
are  ornaments  of  Germany  in  those  times.  Ihat  he  did  not 
complete  such  a  gigantic  undertaking  in  an  e<|ual  manner  is 
pardonable  enough ;  but  the  pretension  to  replace  Livy  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake  pecidiar  to  the  age  in  which  Freinsheim  lived. 
After  him,  Livy  was  for  a  long  time  neglected. 

About  twenty  years  after  Freinsheim,  quite  a  diflerent  man 
began  to  write  a  work  on  Koman  history,  which  is  thoroughly 
classical;  this  was  J.  Perizonius'  Animadvcrsioncs  Historicuc. 
He  imdertook  a  criticism  of  Koman  history,  or  rather  of  some 
portions  of  it;  but  what  ho  did  do,  is  masterly  in  substance 
and  excellent  in  form.  It  was  he  who  first  conceived  the 
fruitful  idea,  that  the  history  of  liome,  like  that  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  had  arisen  out  of  jjoetical  lays;  an  idea  which  we  can- 
not admire  enough,  if  we  consider  the  time  at  which  Perizonius 
lived;  and  especially  if  we  remember  that  he  was  a  Dutchman, 
for  such  national  lays  do  not  exist  all  in  the  Xetherlands.  A 
Dane  might  much  more  easily  have  hit  upon  the  thought,  us 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  the  lays  of  the  Edda  would  naturally 
lead  to  it.  Perizonius  had  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  pos- 
sessed incredible  philological  learning,  and  a  truly  historical 
genius.  His  a/ii)iiadversiones,  however,  have  not  exercised  that 
influence,  which  they  ought  to  have  had:  they  were  only  once 
reprinted,  and  then  forgotten. 

After  the  year  1684,  scarcely  anything  was  done  for  Roman 
history  in  a  philological  point  of  view.  Bentley  and  J.  M. 
Gessner,  are  almost  the  only  distinguished  scholars  who  arose 
during  that  sad  condition  of  philology  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  i\Icantime  a  general  intellectual  culture 
began  to  spread  more  and  more  in  Europe,  which  could  not 
but  exercise  its  influence  upon  the  history  of  antiquity,  as  a 
part  of  universal  history;  and   thu?   men,   without  possessing 
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any  profound  philological  knowledge,  began  to  occupy  tliem- 
selves  with  ancient  history-  One  result  of  this  was  the  little 
work  of  president  Montesquieu,  "  Sur  les  causes  de  la  gran- 
deur des  Romains,  et  de  leur  decadence,"  which,  notwith- 
standing many  misapprehensions,  is  an  excellent  book. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  scepticism  began  to 
raise  its  head  in  Europe.  It  began  with  Bayle,  and  also  laid 
hold  of  history:  Bayle  did  not,  however,  aim  at  arriving  at 
any  well-established  results,  but  was  satisfied  with  pointing  out 
the  errors,  in  what  until  then  had  been  regarded  as  historical. 
M.  de  Beaufort,  a  refugee,  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
England,  and  possessed  a  very  intelligent  mind,  wrote  on 
Roman  history  in  this  spirit.  His  work  on  Roman  antiquities, 
however  much  there  may  be  in  it  that  deserves  censure,  is  as  a 
whole  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  early  history  of  Rome  was  mere  poetry; 
and  this  conviction  he  expounded  in  his  "  Dissertation  sur 
rincertitude  des  quatres premiers  Siecles  del'HistoireRomaine;" 
Avhich  bears  the  impress  of  a  well-read  man  of  genius,  wdio  is 
not  a  philosopher,  nor  accustomed  to  strict  critical  investiga- 
tion ;  but  it  displays  that  spirit  of  scepticism  which  only  destroys 
without  reconstructing;  whence  it  met  Avith  great  opposition. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  has  been  of  service;  and  all 
that  was  written  afterwards,  was  founded  upon  it. 

The  work  which  the  good  and  worthy  Rollin  wrote  from 
Livy,  and  the  Supplements  of  Freinsheim,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  Roman  history.  But  all  that  Rollin  ever  wrote  is 
pervaded  by  such  a  noble  and  virtuous  spirit,  notwithstanding 
his  want  of  judgment,  that  the  French  were  perfectly  right  in 
putting  his-  works  into  the  hands  of  the  j^oung.  His  history 
of  Rome  is  written  in  a  readable  and  pleasing  form;  but  no 
one  in  our  days  can  have  the  patience  to  go  through  it.  Rollin 
was  deficient  in  learning,  although  he  was  not  exactly  un- 
learned; but  he  wrote  uncritically,  and  was  ignorant  of  the 
spirit  of  Roman  history,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  written  in 
those  days  as  if  its  events  had  in  reality  never  taken  place. 

Somewhat  later  than  Rolhn,  Hooke^,  an  Englishman, 
wrote  a  Roman  history  with  which  I  am  but  little  acquainted. 
The  book  is  not  much  known  in  Germany,  and  does  not  even 
exist  in  our  university-library.     All  1   can   say  about  him  is, 

*  Compare  vol.  ii.  note  201. 
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tliat  he  followed  tlio  viuwb  of  Beuulort,  and  wrote  a  history  ol 
those  times  only  in  which  he  believed  it  to  deserve  credit. 
He  does  not  enter  into  any  of  the  deeper  questions.  Still  less 
so  does  Fer«ruson,  whose  history  of  the  Koman  republic  is  a 
complete  failure:  lie  is  an  honest  and  ingenious  writer,  but  un- 
learned ;  he  was  no  scholar,  and  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  lioman  cousitution.  His  history  does  not  really  begin 
until  the  time  of  the  (.Jracchi,  when  the  account?  become  more 
detailed,  lie  wrote  pragmatically  and  Avith  a  moral  tendency. 
To  those  who  want  to  accpiire  a  knowledge  of  lioman  history, 
the  book  is  worth  nothing.  He  who  is  not  a  scholar,  may  read 
it  in  order  to  jn-eparc  himself  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  times  of  Cicero;  but  he  will  certainly  do  better  to  read 
]\Iiddleton's  life  of  Cicero.  The  history  of  Rome  written  by 
Levesque  is  perfectly  wretched:  he  quite  agrees  with  Beaufort, 
that  the  whole  of  the  early  history  consists  of  fables.  From 
the  period  extending  from  the  origin  of  Rome  down  to  the 
first  Punic  war,  he  picks  out  only  some  isolated  events,  which 
he  treats  as  historical ;  and  this  he  does  at  random  without 
giving  any  reasons,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  readers.  The 
book  itself,  as  well  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  is  bad. 
Micali's  work,  "Italia  avanti  il  dominio  de' Romani,"  is  like- 
wise a  bad  book.  He  was  an  unlearned  man  and  biassed  by 
a  strange  and  passionate  hatred  of  the  ancient  Romans;  he 
makes  up  visionary  histories  of  the  Italian  nations  with  the 
greatest  levity.  His  hatred  of  the  Romans  is  often  quite  un- 
bearable. He  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  French  dominion  in 
Italy,  and  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  variety 
of  things  against  the  supremacy  of  one  nation  over  others; 
but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  therebv  into  unreasonable 
zeal  and  unfairness  towards  the  Romans. 


LECTURF  XJ. 

The  general  tendency  of  philology  in  Germany  necessarily 
led  to  a  critical  and  searching  treatment  of  the  history  of 
Rome.  After  many  and  very  fluctuating  periods,  German 
])hilology  has  acquired,  within  the  last  forty  years,  u  decided 
and  dclinite  character:  just  as  certain  arts  or  sciences  arrive 
at  a  flourishing    state,  without  its    being  at  all  possible    for 
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US  to  trace  them  back  to  one  particular  starting  point. 
Philology  has  been  developed  simultaneously  by  several 
minds  which  worked  independently  of  one  another.  It  was 
the  character  of  the  age,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  deve- 
lopment of  our  literature.  Men  like  Lessing,  who  had 
eminent  philological  talents  without  possessing  all  the  re- 
quisites of  a  philologer,  and  Winkelmann,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  real  fathers  of  modern  philology :  the  great  movement  of 
the  time  originated  with  them.  In  like  manner,  the  efforts  of 
Heyne  and  Ernesti,  though  they  were  imperfect,  the  revival 
of  historical  jurisprudence,  the  gi'ammatical  studies  of  Reiz, 
Wolf,  Hermann,  and  the  translations  by  Voss  and  others,  con- 
tributed towards  a  critical  study  of  Eoman  history.  It  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  very  deficient  the  first  attempts  at  better 
things  often  are,  before  a  clear  view  of  the  object  is  gained. 
So  it  was  with  jurisprudence.  During  a  long  period  before 
Savigny  wrote,  the  attempts  were  of  such  a  character,  that  if 
the  great  men  of  former  ages,  such  as  Cujacius,  Duarenus, 
and  Donellus,  could  have  heard  their  successors,  they  would 
have  been  greatly  disappointed  and  dissatisfied.  The  modern 
much  more  profound  inquiries,  also,  could  not  always  hit 
at  once  upon  the  truth,  before  the  ways  were  fnlly  cleared 
up.  The  mind  was  awakened,  the  language  had  been  cul- 
tivated by  Lessing  and  Goethe,  time  with  its  vast  changes 
and  revolutions  diffused  a  general  life,  and  a  spirit  of 
activity  manifested  itself  everywhere.  All  this  necessarily 
led  to  a  fresh  consideration  of  lioman  history,  especially  as 
political  institutions  began  to  resemble  those  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  It  was  especially  this  latter  point  that  directed 
my  attention  to  the  living  organism  of  the  Roman  state, 
and  led  me  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  vehe- 
ment struggles  recorded  in  Roman  history.  The  consequence 
is,  that  that  history  is  now  no  longer  treated  sceptically 
but  critically;  results  haA-e  been  gained  to  supply  the  place 
of  fiction,  and  it  has  been  shown  what  must  be  believed, 
and  what  must  be  rejected  as  fiction  or  forgery.  We  have, 
moreover,  gained  the  conviction  as  to  what  must  be  believed 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome  in  general,  without  venturing 
upon  the  fruitless  attempts  to  explain  everything  in  detail 
with  chronological  accuracy.  These  investigations  in  that 
immense    labyrinth,    connected    as    they    are    with    ancient 
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times,  foulil  nut  be  ^ucccssfiil  ull  at  oiico;  whoever  undor- 
took  them,  was  biassed  by  muny  prejudices,  and  though  he 
saw  the  goal,  yet  he  natxxrally  strayed  on  his  road.  It  had 
thus  become  necessary  not  only  fUitlifully  and  conscientiously 
to  acquiesce  in  what  had  been  discovered,  but  to  take  courage 
and  try  to  solve  the  myf.teries. 

With  regard  to  the  ancients,  it  is  my  conviction  that,   on 
the    whole,  all  information   on  matters  of"  importance,  as  far 
as  it  is  obtainable,  has  been  obtained,  and  that  it  is  time  to 
abandon  such  investigations.     It  would   be  very  unfortunate? 
if  they  continued  to  be  the  order  of  the  day;  not  that  I  am  afraid 
lest  it  should  be  possible  to  overturn  the  results  to  which  the 
investigations  concerning  the  institutions  and  constitutions  of 
Rome  have  led  us:  they  are  as  certain  as  if  we  had  derived 
them  directly   from    the    original    sources    themselves.      It    is 
with  ancient   history  as  it   was  with  the  king  who   had  for- 
gotten  his  dream :  we  must    not   merely    interpret  what  the 
ancients  read,  but   re-discover  what   they   read;  and  this  mav 
be  done  with  confidence  and  success.     But  as  our  sources  are 
limited   in  number,  and  as  these  sources  have  been  completed 
by  the  results  of  investigation,  there  is  nothing  further  that 
could  be  wished  for,  until  better  sources  are  discovered.     There 
are  other  points  also,  concerning  which  further  investigations 
cannot  possibly  be  made.      I  entertain  no  fear  of  the  results  of 
my  enfjuiries  being   ever  overthrown:  all  that  is  still   to  be 
gaiiied  is  of  secondary  importance,   and   there  is  nothing  in 
the  ancient  sources  which  has  not  been  found  out  alread3^ 
To  overthrow  the  results  at  which  we   have  arrived,   and  ever 
and  anon  to  make  the   same   investigations  over  a<xain,   is  an 
evil:  we  must  make   use  of  what  has  been   sained.     I  wish 
that  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  later  times,  for  these  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  new  discoveries  may  be  made  at  everv 
step:  but  in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them, 
one  must  be  well  acquainted  with   the  earlier  forms  and  their 
changes;  we  must  not  believe  that  Roman   history  ceases  to 
liave  any  interest,  where   we  have   contemporary   authorities, 
and  that  only  those  parts  are  interesting  w^hich  must  be  made 
up  by  conjectures  and  combination.     The   history  of  Rome 
down  to  the  end  of  the  emoire  is  one   wholo,   which  bcirins 
from  the  darkest  afjcs,  the  sources  of  which  are  distorted   and 
perverted,  since  we  have   them   on!v   ;it   the   third   or  fourth 
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hand;  but  their  history  may  be  restored  by  combination, 
comparison,  and  analogy;  and  Fabius,  Gracchanus,  and  Macer 
must  form  the  pillars  of  it.  Scepticism  here  leads  to  nothing, 
and  is  highly  injurious  to  the  human  mind.  After  these  dark 
ages  we  come  to  the  time  where  wc  have  the  statements  of 
well-informed  writers.  The  remaining  part  of  Roman  history 
from  the  time  when  it  becomes  historical,  must  likewise  be 
investigated  in  order  to  obtain  definite  results;  and  when  they 
are  gained,  we  shall  have  to  examine  them  calmly,  and  to 
make  use  of  them. 

The  study  of  ancient  history  requires  for  its  basis,  a  sound 
and  profound  philological  knowledge,  and  a  ready  grammatical 
tact,  to    serve    as    a    guard    against    groundless    and    fanci^'i-] 
etymologies;  a  well  developed   and  matured  judgment  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  only  possible  or  probable,  and  evident 
truth — a  knoAvledge  of  human   and  political  affixirs,  of  social 
relations  in    general,    and  of  occurrences   which  have  taken 
place  at   different  times  and  in  different  nations,  according  to 
the  same  or  similar  laws — but,  above  all  things,  conscientiousness 
and  candour.     We  have  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  said  after 
the  revival  of  letters  by  men  of  all   creeds,   that   learning   is 
the  fruit  of  piety,  in  order  that,  by  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts, 
by  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and   by  a  conscientious  walk  in 
the  sight  of  God,  we  may  guard  ourselves  against  the  desire 
to  appear  what  we  are  not,  that  we  may  never  forgive  ourselves 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  truth,  and  that  we  may  never 
consider  a  result  of  our  investigations  Avhich  flatters  our  wishes 
as  truth,   so  long  as  there  is  in  our  conscience  the  slightest 
feeling  of  its  being  wrong.     But   this   is   not    the    place   to 
discuss  these  preparatory  requirements  of  the  student  of  history : 
they  belong  to  a  higher  science  which  teaches  us  how  to  learn 
and  to  cultivate  our  minds,  though  they  find  a  direct  appli- 
cation in  all  historical   matters,   as  veracity  is  but  too   often 
set  aside,  and  appearance  is  all  that  is  aimed  at.     Hypotheses 
which  flatter  the   author  or  have  a  brilliant  appearance   are 
set  forth    as  truths;    and  how  many  instaiices   might  not  be 
mentioned   in   which   writers  have  stolen  the  ideas  of  others 
and  given  them  to  the  world  as  their  own,  in  order  to  shine 
with  them  !     Tliis   practice  is  unfortunately  carried    on  in  afl 
its  variations,  from  the  most  secret  and  hidden  plagiarism  to 
the    most    manifest    robberies:    for    when    conscience  I^^  once 
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sediiccfl,  it  knows  of  no  scruplei^.  But  tlie  J«iii  is  always  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  ancients  exhort  us  to  be  conscientious, 
anil  we  ought  to  follow  their  counsel;  we  must  feel  that  the 
reputation  of  past  ages  depends  upon  us,  and  that  we  commit 
a  crime,  if  we  impair  that  reputation  by  giving  praise  or 
censure  where  it  is  not  deserved. 

Every  one  must  see  that  our  own  personal  views  and 
opinions  can  be  of  little  avail  in  history,  if  they  are  not  in 
accordance  with  things  and  relations  which  really  existed. 
Hence  we  must  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  countries  whose  history  we  are  studying,  of  the  internal 
condition  of  a  nation,  of  its  political  constitution,  its  religion, 
^"K\  If,  therefore,  Roman  antiquities  should  at  any  fixture 
time  be  written  and  worked  out  into  a  definite  and  indepen- 
dent science,  they  must,  like  ancient  geography,  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Roman  history.  The  earlier 
works  on  Antiquities  contain  much  that  is  excellent  in  regard 
to  those  times  for  which  we  have  contemporary  authorities; 
the  modern  ones  are  very  indifferent.  As  regards  ancient 
geography,  we  still  want  a  good  chorography  of  ancient  Italy. 
The  work  of  Mannert  can  be  recommended  only  with  very 
great  restrictions.  Notwithstanding  all  that  we  may  find  fault 
with  m  the  detail  of  the  works  of  Cluverius,  his  "  Italia 
Antiqua,"  and  his  "  Sicilia,  Sardinia,  et  Corsica  Antiqua,"  are 
gigantic  productions  and  excellent  in  the  highest  degree.  But 
copies  of  them  are  so  scarce  and  costly,  that  I  can  hardly  con- 
sider them  as  works  to  refer  vou  to.  If  we  examine  them 
from  the  point  of  view  from  which  Cluverius  worked,  we 
shall  find  little  to  add.  to  what  he  has  written.  What  he  says 
about  the  earliest  nations  of  Italy,  and  his  generalisations,  are 
the  weakest  parts  of  the  book ;  but  the  nature  of  the  countries, 
if  we  make  some  allowance  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  is 
described  in  the  most  admirable  manner. 

The  only  map  which  I  can  recommend  is  that  of  D'Anville, 
though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  faults  at  all  in 
it.  D'Anville  was  a  genius  who  knew  how  to  make  use  ol' 
evcrj'thing,  and  who  possessed  the  sagacity  to  discover  very 
soon,  whether  the  statements  he  had  before  him  deserved  credit 
or  not.  Proofs  of  this  may  be  seen  in  his  works  on  modern 
geography;  for  instance,  in  his  geography  of  Africa,  where  he 
has  achieved  wonderful  thin^j^s,  althoucrh  he  had  onlv  few  more 
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resources  than  his  predecessors.  It  is  with  him  as  with  a 
talented  artist,  who  produces  greater  effects  by  a  simple  appa- 
ratus than  others  with  the  most  abundant  materials.  All  the 
improvements  in  the  instruments  of  sculptors  have  not  enabled 
them  to  produce  anything  so  perfect  as  the  works  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  instruments  were  far  more  simple  than  ours. 
The  maps  of  D'Anville  are  excellent,  though  some  points 
might  be  made  more  exact;  and  those  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  correctness.  That  of  Greece 
is  less  perfect,  especially  Epirus  and  Macedonia;  for  there 
were  at  the  time  no  maps  except  the  bad  Venetian  ones,  of 
which  D'Anville  himself  complains,  and  the  interior  of  the 
country  was  never  visited  by  travellers.  As  regards  the  out- 
lines of  Greece,  it  is  remarkable  that  D'Anville  drew  those  of 
Peloponnesus  from  the  Portulane  maps,  and  some  maps  of  the 
JMediterranean.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  his  pupil,  was  a  talented 
man,  but  he  was  in  an  unfavourable  position,  as  he  had  a 
predecessor  of  such  extraordinary  genius.  He  remarked,  for 
instance,  that  D'Anville  had  placed  Patras  thirty  minutes  too 
far  north :  but  his  discovery  met  with  no  favour,  and  he  was 
obliged,  twenty  years  later,  to  retract  his  observation,  although 
it  was  correct.  The  only  fault  of  any  importance  in  D'Anville's 
map  of  Italy  is  in  the  south-east  of  Naples,  where  the  country 
of  the  Sallentines  is  about  twenty  minutes  further  east  than 
the  site  assigned  to  it  by  D'Anville.  He  had  no  other  maps 
than  the  Venetian  ones,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  coast  are 
generally  very  exact;  but  the  longitudes  are  mostly  incorrect. 
If  we  compare  his  maps  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  such  as 
Delisle,  and  others,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  his  genius, 
which  produced  quite  a  new  creation;  not  that  it  had  been 
his  desire  to  find  fault  with  previous  productions,  but  he  could 
not  help  discovering  where  his  predecessors  had  worked  hastily 
or  carelessly.  His  map  of  Egypt  is  an  extraordinary  produc- 
tion, if  we  consider  that  he  had  no  materials  for  it  but  the 
rude  drawings  of  Arabian  and  Turkish  maps.  All  that  may 
be  said  against  D'Anville's  map  of  Italy  refers  to  an  imperfec- 
tion which  is  only  apparent,  that  it  represents  the  state  of  the 
country  only  at  one  particidar  time.  He  made  his  division  of 
Italy  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  refers  all  political 
relations  to  this  time,,  unless  he  expressly  marks  out  two  distinct 
divisions,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  Gaul.     His  division  of  Italy, 
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it  is  true,  places  liini  in  contnuliction  with  other  divisions;  but 
wo  must  be  on  our  f^niard,  if  \vc  should  feci  inclined  to  censure 
him  for  it.  AceordinL;;  t<>  Livy,  Sainnium,  f(jr  instance,  com- 
prises a  large  district  which  D'.Auvillc  makes  a  part  of  Ap\dia, 
because  he  represents  Italy  according  to  the  desci'iption  oi' 
Pliny.' 

I  must  caution  you  against  the  maps  of  Reichard.^  His  map 
of  Italy,  costs  about  six  shillings,  and  none  can  be  worse.  II <> 
is  quite  an  ignorant  man.  and  lias  no  idea  of  ancient  geogra- 
phy. Places  which  never  existed  are  marked  in  his  map  as 
towns  of  great  importance.  In  the  Roman  Itineraries,  the 
post-stages  are  mentioned,  which  were  not  towns,  but  merely 
points  at  which  horses  were  changed.  Places  of  this  kind  are, 
for  instance,  Sublanuviuni  and  Subaricia  (both  places  were 
situated  on  hills),  which  Reichard  metamorphoses  into  large 
towns.  A  point  at  which  a  road  liranchcd  out  into  two,  was 
called  ad  bivium,  and  of  this  Reichard  makes  a  considerable 
town,  Ad  Bivium,  of  the  size  of  Pracneste,  in  Latium;  Aquila, 
a  town  founded  in  the  middle  ages,  bears  a  Roman  name,  and 
is  therefore  forthwith  represented  as  an  ancient  Sabine  town. 
Some  places  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  as  belonging  to  the 
immediate  ncighbovirhood  of  Rome,  such  as  Politorium,  ]\Ie- 
dullia,  and  Tellene,  which  were  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
and  of  wlTu'li  we  can  only  conjecture  in  what  direction  the}' 
lay,  are  placed  by  Reichard  at  random,  and  on  spots  were  they 
cannot  have  existed  —  a  just  punishment  for  falsehood.  He 
makes  the  Volscians  extend  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
although  no  Roman  author  mentions  that  their  territory  ex- 
tended farther  than  Antium.  Numberless  faults  of  this  kind 
might  be  collected;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  the 
disgust  which  prevented  my  going  through  the  whole. 
Reichard's  atlas  owes  the  favourable  reception  it  has  met  with, 
only  to  the  beauty  with  which  the  maps  are  executed,  and  to 
the  audacity  of  its  author.  We  must  confess,  that  in  geogra- 
phy, properly  so  called,  we  have  no  one  who  can  be  compared 

'  The  reprint  of  D'Aiiville's  Atlas  puh!i>hed  by  Weigel  at  Niirnberg 
(1781 — 8.5)  is  beautiful  and  cheap.  At  Diisscldorf  a  School-Atlas  has  been 
published  (1820,  and  a  second  edition  in  1825),  which  gives  the  maps  of 
D'Anvillc  on  a  small  scale.     It  is  correct,  and  costs  a  mere  nothing. — N. 

'  The  Atlas  of  Christ.  Theoph.  Reichard,  of  which  Niebuhr  hero  spcak.s, 
i.t  entitled  "Orbis  terrarum  autiquus."  It  was  published  at  Niirnbt'rg,  ISIS 
— 27,  nnd  consists  of  fifteen  maps  in  folio. 
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with  D'Auville.  Mj  father,  who  was  certainly  a  competent 
judge  in  these  matters,  entertained  tlie  most  sincere  admiration 
for  him.  Major  Renncll  was  a  great  man;  but  he  did  not 
possess  the  unerring  tact  of  D'Anville,  and  always  drew  middle 
results.  Further  discoveries  in  Africa  will  show,  for  instance, 
that  Kennell  has  assigned  a  wrong  place  to  Timbuctoo,  al- 
though D'Anville  with  fewer  resources  had  given  it  its  proper 
place. 


LECTURE  XII. 

The  importance  of  the  history  of  Rome  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  will  probably  never  be  disputed.  There  may  be 
persons  who,  in  regard  to  ancient  history  in  general,  entertain 
fanciful  opinions  and  underrate  its  value;  but  they  will  never 
deny  the  importance  of  Roman  history.  For  many  sciences  it 
is  indispensable  as  an  introduction  or  a  preparation.  As  long 
as  the  Roman  law  retains  the  dignified  position  which  it  now 
occupies,  so  long  Roman  history  cannot  lose  its  importance  for 
the  student  of  the  law  in  general.  A  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Rome,  her  laws  and  institutions,  is  absohitely  necessary  to  a 
theologian  who  wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  eccle- 
siastical history.  There  are  indeed  sciences  which  are  in  no 
such  direct  relation  to  Roman  history,  and  to  which  it  cannot 
therefore  be  of  the  same  importance;  but  it  is  important  in  the 
history  of  human  life  in  general,  and  whoever  wishes,  for 
instance,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  diseases,  must 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  Roman  history,  for  without  it 
many  things  will  remain  utterly  obscure  to  him.  Its  immense 
importance  to  a  philologer  requires  no  explanation.  If 
philologers  are  principally  occupied  with  Roman  literature, 
the  Roman  classics  in  all  their  detail  must  be  as  familiar 
to  them  as  if  they  were  their  contemporaries;  and  even 
those  whose  attention  is  chiefly  engaged  by  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks  cannot  dispense  with  Roman  history,  or  else 
they  will  remain  one-sided,  and  confine  themselves  within 
such  narrow  limits  as  to  be  unable  to  gain  a  free  point  of 
view.      Let  Greek   philology  be  ever   so    mticli  a    man's  real 
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clement,  still  ho  must  know  in  wluit  manner  the  Greeks  ended, 
and  what  was  tlieir  condititm  under  the  Koman  dominion. 
The  consequence  of  this  necessity  having  never  yet  been  duly 
recognised  is,  that  the  later  periods  of  the  history  of  Greece 
are  still  much  neglected.  Il",  on  the  other  hand,  \vc  look  at 
the  history  of  a  country  by  itself,  as  a  science  which,  inde- 
pendently of  all  others,  possesses  sufficient  intrinsic  merits  of 
its  own,  the  history  of  Rome  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  country.  The  history  of  all  nations  of  the  ancient 
world  ends  in  that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  all  modern  nations 
has  grown  out  of  that  of  Home.  Thus,  if  we  compare  history 
with  history,  that  of  Rome  has  the  highest  claims  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  shows  us  a  nation,  which  was  in  its  origin  small  like 
a  grain  of  corn:  but  this  originally  small  population  waxed 
great,  transferred  its  character  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
became  the  sovereign  of  nations  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun.  The  whole  of  western  Europe  adopted  the  language  of 
the  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants  looked  upon  themselves  as 
Romans.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Romans  acquired 
such  a  power  and  durability,  that  even  at  the  present  moment 
they  still  continue  to  maintaiii  their  influence  upon  millions  of 
men.  Such  a  development  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Before  this  star  all  others  fade  and  vanish.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  to  consider  the  greatness  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  their  achievements,  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  institutions  Avhich  formed  the  ground-work  of  Rome's 
grandeur,  and  those  events  which  in  greatness  surpass  all 
others:  all  this  gives  to  Roman  history  importance  and  dura- 
bility. Hence  we  find,  that  in  the  middle  ages,  when  most 
branches  of  knowledge  were  neglected,  the  history  of  Rome, 
although  in  an  imperfect  form,  was  held  in  high  honour. 
Whatever  eminent  men  appear  during  the  middle  ages,  they 
all  shew  a  certain  knowledge  of  Roman  histor}'-,  and  an  ardent 
love  of  Roman  literature.  The  revival  of  letters  was  not  a 
little  promoted  by  this  disposition  in  the  minds  of  men:  it 
was  throufrh  tlie  medium  of  Roman  literature  that  sciences 

o 

were  revived  in  Europe,  and  the  first  restorers  were  distin- 
guished for  their  enthusiastic  love  of  Roman  history  and  lite- 
rature. Dante  and  Petrarch  felt  as  warmly  for  Rome  as  the 
ancient  Romans  did.  Throughout  the  middle  ages,  Valerius 
Maximus  was  considered  the  most  importont  book  next  to  the 
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Bible :  it  was  the  mirror  of  virtues,  and  was  translated  into  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  Eienzi,  the  tribune,  is  said  to  hav 
read  all  the  works  of  the  ancients.  At  the  tables  of  the  German 
knights  stories  used  to  be  read  aloud,  which  alternately  related 
the  events  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Romans.^  This  partiality  for  Roman  history  continued  after 
the  revival  of  letters ;  and  although  it  was  often  studied  in  an 
unprofitable  manner,  still  every  one  had  a  dun  notion  of  its 
surpassing  importance  and  instructive  character.'^ 

'  This  book  still  exists  at  Konigsberg,  and  is  well  worth  being  published; 
its  language  is  excellent. — N. 

^  Here  the  Introduction  breaks  oti";  the  remaining  part  of  this  lectm-e, 
which  begins  the  history  of  Eomc,  is  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Lectures,  con- 
taining the  history  of  Kome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Punic  war. 
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gij"  The  Roman  numerals  follo-\ved  by  Arabic  figures  indicate  the  vohimes  of 
t!ie  Lectmx's,  the  Arabic  figures  the  pages,  and  the  letter  n  the  notes.  The 
Roman  numerals,  not  foUoAved  by  figures,  refer  to  the  Introductoiy  Lectures. 


Abgarus,  legend  of  his  letter  to  our 
Saviour,  iii.  270 

king  of  Osroenc,   expelled 

from  his  kingdom  by  Cai-acalla,  iii. 
270 

Achaean  league,  its  disproportioned 
constitution,  ii.  251;  resemblance  to 
the  German  and  American  confede- 
racies, ib.;  Lacedaemon  declares  its 
independence  of  the,  252;  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans,  253 

Achaeans  unite  Sparta  with  the  rest 
of  Peloponnesus,  ii.  172;  1000  or- 
dered to  Rome  for  trial,  and  dis- 
tributed as  hostages  in  Etruria,  225 ; 
defy  the  Roman  ambassadors,  253; 
declare  war  against  the  Romans, 
2oG  ;  defeated  by  Metellus,  ih.; 
finally  routed,  258 

Acilius,  Roman  annals  of,  xxxi. 

Glabrio,  M.',   defeats  Antio- 

chus,  ii.  181 

Acta  diurna,  xi.;  derivation  of  the 
word  Journal  from,  xi.  n. 

Actium,  battle  of,  iii,  116;  its  conse- 
quences, ib. 

Adherbal  complains  to  the  Romans  of 
Jugurtha,  ii.  317 

Adiabene,  becomes  tribxitaiy  to  Rome, 
iii.  265 

Adrianople,  gi*eat  battle  of,  iii.  316 

AeduiandAi-verni  under  Vercingctorix, 
subdued  by  Caesar,  iii.  49 

Aegina,  island  of,  sold  to  Attains  for 
thirty  talents,  ii.  157 

Aelia  Capitolina,  the  name  given  by 
Hadrian  to  Jenisalem,  iii.  237 

Aelia  et  Fufia,  lex,  ii.  230 

Aemilianus,  this  name  of  Scipio  the 
younger  an  invention  of  later  times, 
ii.  241 

Aemilius  Aemilianus  defeats  Gallus, 
iii.  293;  murdered,  ib. 

L.  defeats  the  Gauls,  ii.  64 

Paullus,  L.,  slain  at  Canna\ 

ii.  113 

conquers       the 

Macedonians  at  Pydna,  ii.  221;  his 
cniel  use  of  liis  victory,  223;  his 
triumph  the  most  brilliant  that  had 
been  celebrated,  225 


Aemilius  Paullus,  L.,  the  consul, 
bought  over  by  Caesar,  iii.  51 

Regillus  destroys  the  fleet  of 

Antiochus  at  Myonnesus,  ii.  184 

Scaurus,  M  ,  his  conduct  in 

the  Jngtirthine  war,  ii.  319 

Aerarium,  a  two-fold,  established  Ijy 
Augustus,  iii.  125 

Aetius  restores  the  authority  of  Rome, 
iii.  350 

Aetolia,  Roman  barbarity  in,  ii.  223 

Aetolians,  Roman  alliance  against 
Philip  with  the,  ii.  157;  contribute 
to  the  victory  at  Cynoscephalae,  1 68 ; 
their  presumption,  169;  engage  An- 
tiochus in  war  against  the  Romans, 
179;  routed  at  Thermopylae  by  the 
Romans,  181 

Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey's  gene- 
rals in  Spain,  defeated  bv  Cssar, 
iii.  57 

Agathocles,  his  usurpation  and  stormy 
reign  at  Syracuse,  ii.  4 ;  poisoned,  ib. ; 
carried  on  his  wars  by  means  of 
mercenaries,  5 

A(ier  publicus,  definition  of,  ii.  277; 
provisions  of  the  Licinian  law  con- 
cerning, ib.;  how  evaded,  ib.;  state 
ot^  in  the  time  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  278 ; 
public  land  in  possession  of  the 
nobles,  280 

Agrarian  law  of  Livius  DruBus,  ii.  350 ; 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  281;  carried,  287 

Agricultm'e,  system  of,  in  modern 
Italy,  ii.  278 

Agrieola  first  penetrates  to  the  north 
of  Britain,  iii.  218 ;  sails  round 
Britain,  ib. 

Agrigcntum,  the  Romans  besiege 
50,000  Carthaginians  at,  ii.  20; 
taking  of,  21;  all  fi-ee  persons  sold 
as  slaves  on  the  capture  of,  129; 
three  times  destroyed,  ib. ;  the  most 
splendid  city  in  Sicily,  ne.xt  to  Syra- 
cuse, ih. 

Agrippa,  M.,  his  services  in  the  war 
with  Sex.  Pompeius,  iii.  1 12 ;  the  ad- 
miral of  Oetavian,  115;  destroys  the 
fleet  of  Antony  at  Actium,  ib.; 
marries  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus, 
148;  builds  the  Pantheon,  the  most 
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mnf^nilu'ciit  ii-innnnt  of  luiciiiit 
IvoiiiP,  149;  liis  nlliir  jnililif  works, 
i/>.;  Ills  cliaraftcr  ami  dcatli,  i/i.  ; 
(•liaiiccs  of  liiij  siicocssioii  to  Aii{;iis- 
lus,  i:,i 

I'ostimms,  son  of  Af^ripjia, 

iiilo|>tC(l  by  Aiij;iistiis,  iii.  IT).'} 
Aj;riii])iiia.  (lauf^litiT  of  Ap'ipjia,  lunr- 
rifjsCJiTinanic-us,  iii.  152;  Afxi'ii'pina 
the  youii;^*''"  iiidiircs   Iicr    liiisl);uiil 
flaiidius    to   ii(lo]it  licr   son    Nero, 
i;tO;  ]i(>isoiis  Claudius,  1!)1;  is  iniir- 
di'R'd  l)y  Nero,  lOO 
Alaiii  fvaciiatc  Gaul,  iii.  -^44 
Aiaric   advances  with   the   Vi.^igoths, 
iii.  ."Ul ;  destriirtinii  of  Rome  by,  M^) 
Alliinus,  Clodiiis,  proclaimed  emiK-ror, 
iii.  2G1 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  2(54 

Sp.  J'ostuniius,  and  his  livothcr 

Auhis  li.-ilUed  hy  Jngnrtlia,  ii.  .321 
Ak'acus,  liis  e])i}irani  on  tlic  victory  of 

Cynosec[>hahie,  ii.  170 
Alemanni,  a  name  comprehending' 
various  distinct  trihes,  iii.  290, 7i.;  or 
Suevi  or  Suabians,  are  defeated  with 
the  Juthunj;;!  and  Vandals,  .301; 
defeated  by  Probtis,  30.3 
Alexander  Severus  adopted  by 
Elagabalu.s,  iii.  272  ;  proclaimed 
emperor,  273;  murdered,  280 

the  Great,  his  aeliievemcnts 

small  compared  to  Hannibal's,  ii.76; 
])artiality  of  Caraealla  for,  iii.  269 
Alexandria,  I)urning  of  the  library  of, 
iii.  (jtj;    massacre  of  its  iidialiitants 
by  Caracalla,  269;    taken,  and  its 
inhabitants  cruelly  treated  liy  Dio- 
cletian, 310 
Allectus,  after  nsnr]>in^  the  im]ierial 
power  in  Britain,  eoncpiered  by  a 
general  of  Constantius,  iii.  .310 
Allies,  emaneiij.itiouofthe  Italian, ii. 29.5 
Allobrogian   amba.ssadors   reveal  the 

eons]iiraey  of  Catiline,  iii.  23 
Aljihabet  ioal  writing  sprang  I'rom  three 

ilistin<t  )>laees,  vi.  n. 
Alpine  trilx-.s  reduction  of  the,  iii.  156 
Al]is,  o|)inions  as  to  the  route  of  Han- 
nibal across  the,  ii.  S7;  breaking  the 
rocks  by  vinegar,  an  absurd  tale  of 
Livy,  90 
Aniba.ssador.s  murder  of  the  Roman, 
by  the   Illyriaiis,   ii.  56;  Roman,  at 
Carthage,  their  mode  of  jiroceeding, 
83 
Ambracia,  siege  of,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  in  all  ancient  histoiy,  ii.l83 
Anmiianus   MarccUinus,  character  of 

his  works,  iii.  337 
Amnesty  <leerecd  concerning  the  as- 
sassination of  Ca'sar,  iii.  8.5 
Anarchy  at  Rome,  iii.  13 
Audcs,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil,  iii.  105 


Andriseus  (see  Pscudo-Philij)) 
AniKih's   nta.rimi,  or    Pontifiriim,    au- 

llicntic  documents,  viii. 
Anthemius  appointed  I'mjieror  of  the 
West  by  J>eii,  the  emperor  of  the 
cast,  iii.  355 
Antioeh  taken  by  Sapor,  iii.  295 
Antiochus,  undeservedly  called  the 
CJreat,  ii.  175;  his  interference  in 
Greece,  176;  is  advised  by  Ilannil)al 
not  to  make  war  on  Rome  without 
alliances,  178;  lands  in  Thessaly  with 
10,01)0  men,  172;  defeated  by  the 
Romans  at  Thennopylae,  181;  his 
fleet  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at 
Myonnesus,  184;  defeated  by  Corn. 
Scipio,  at  the  battle  t)f  Magnesia, 
186;  humiliating  peace  accepted  by 
him,  188 

Ei)ii)hanes,    his    character 

described  in  the  l}il)le,  ii.214;  circle 
drawn  round  him  by  I'ojiillius,  228 
Antiquity,  most  of  the  beautiful  rem- 
nants of  Greek,  destroyed  by  the 
Seordiscans,  ii.  314 
Antoninus  Diadumenianns,  .son  of 
Macrinus,  killed  with  his  fatlicr,  iii. 
272 

Pius,  T.,  adopted  hy  Hadrian , 

iii.  238;  origin  of  his  surname 
Pius,  245;  succeeds  to  the  empire, 
245;  prepares  tlic  dissolution  of  the 
empire,  246;  state  of  jurisprudence, 
science  and  manufactures,  ih.;  esti- 
mation of  his  eh.araeter,  ib.;  adopts 
M.Aui'clius  Antoninus  and  L.Verus, 
247 ;  leaves  at  liis  death  a  treasure 
of  sixty-three  millions  sterling,  258 
Antonius  L.,  besieged  by  Octavian  at 
renisia,  iii.  106 

M.,  the  orator,  murdered  hy 

Marius,  ii.  376 
Antony,  iMark,  tribune,  iii.  53;  his  life 
saved  by  Bnitus,  84;  nearest  rela- 
tion left  by  Julius  Caesar,  85;  de- 
livers the  funeral  oration  on  Caesar, 
86;  declares  in  favour  of  the  opti- 
matcs,  89 ;  his  hatred  of  Cicero,  ib. ; 
declared  a  public  enemy,  91;  be- 
sieges D.  Brutus  at  ;Modena,  92; 
defeated  by  Ilirtins  and  I'ansa,  93; 
his  flight,  ib.;  with  Octavian  and 
Lepidus  forms  the  Triumvirate,  95; 
their  jn'oscrijitions,  ih.;  defeats  Ca.s- 
sius  at  riiilijipi,  101 :  gives  Brutus 
a  magnilicent  burial,  103;  invites 
Cleopatra  to  Tarsus,  104;  accom- 
panies her  to  Alexandria,  ib. ;  mar- 
ries Octavia,  widow  of  C.  Marcel  Ins 
and  half-sister  of  Augustus,  108; 
his  disgraceful  treatment  of  her,  ib.; 
invades  Anncnia,  fakes  Artavasdes 
prisoner,  and  triumphs  at  Alcxan- 
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(Iriii,  112;  defeated  by  tlie  Partliians, 
ib. ;  I'hitiirch's  life  of,  ib. ;  his  base 
eoiiduct  in  divoi'ciiig'  Octiivia  and 
marrying  Cleopatra,  114;  follows 
Cleopatra  in  her  (light  from  Actiiim, 
115;  suieidc  of,  117 

Apollodonis,  portrait  of,  the  most 
ancient  portrait  of  an  artist,  Ixxvi.; 
Trajan's  architect,  iii.  228 

Ajipiaij,  Ins  history  of  Rome,  Ixxiv. ; 
lived  at  Rome  as  the  agent  of  his 
native  city  Alexandria,  ib.;  the  only 
anthorit}'  for  the  last  war  with 
Carthage,  ii.  244 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind,  poem  of, 
xxii. 

Apnlcius,  his  works  a  storehouse  of 
ancient  Latin,  iii  242 

Saturninus,  L.,    compared 

with  Catiline,  ii.  339;  obtains  the 
tribuneshi])  by  murdering  his  oppo- 
nent, 340;  his  agrarian  law,  ib.;  is 
joined  by  Marius,  341;  causes  Me- 
telhis  Numidicus  to  be  dragged  from 
the  senate  by  his  viator,  342;  causes 
C.  Memmiiis  to  be  murdered,  342; 
put  to  death,  343 

Aquae  Sextiac,  the  first  Roman  colony 
beyond  the  Alps,  ii.  314 

Aqueduct  built  by  Claudius,  supplied 
Rome  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
iii.  189 

Aqiiileia,  siege  of  by,  Maximinus,  iii. 
282 

Arabia  Petraea,  made  a  Roman  pro- 
vince by  Trajan,  iii.  227 

Archimedes,  his  mechanical  operations 
in  defence  of  Syracuse  against  the 
Romans,  ii.  127 

Ardshir  or  Aitaxerxes,  his  war  with 
the  Romans,  iii.  277 

Argentea  aetas  of  Roman  literature, 
iii.  192 

Argos,  the  greatest  among  the  Achaean 
states,  ii.  166 

Arian  persecution  of  the  Homoousii, 
iii.  324 

Aristion  the  Sophist  usurps  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  ii.  366 

Aristonicus  claims  the  kingdom  of 
Attains,  ii.  271 ;  defeated,  272 

Annenia,  the  king  of,  receives  his  king- 
dom as  a  fief  from  Trajan,  iii.  226 

Armenians,  the  flower  of  the  Byzan- 
tine armies,  iii.  7 

Ai'minius,  revolt  of,  iii.  161 ;  his  strata- 
gem against  Varus  justified,  1 62 

Army,  the  Roman,  ii.  85 ;  usual  con- 
stitution of,  110 

Arnolnus,  one  of  the  earliest  Christian 
Latin  writers,  iii.  307 

Arpinum,  birth  place  of  Marius  and  of 
Cicero,  ii.  332 


Art,  revival  of,  under  Trajan,  iii.  229; 
Christianity  folscly  cliarged  witli  its 
destruction,  231 

Ascnlum,  massacre  of  the  Romans  by 
the  Picentiansat,ii.  355;  fearful  fate 
of  the  inhabitants  of,  359 

Astapa,  suicide  of  the  population  of, 
ii.  139 

Astures,  war  against  the,  iii.  155 

Atellanae,  extempore  productions,  ii. 
202 

Athanasius,  Arian  persecution  of,  iii. 
324 

Athenagoras,  works  of,  recommended, 
iii.  244 

Athens  taken  by  Sulla,  ii.  378 

Atilius,  C,  defeats  the  Gauls,  ii.  64 

Attains,  atrocities  of,  ii.  271;  bequeaths 
his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  ib. 

recognised  by  Honorius  as 

his  colleague  in  the  empire,  iii.  345 

Atticus,  T.  Pomponius,  annals  of,  xlvi 

Attila  invited  to  Italy  by  Honoria,  iii, 
352 

Attius,  a  true  genius  in  traged}^  ii.  394 

August,  the  month  Sextilis  changes 
its  name  to,  iii.  118 

Augustae,  scriptores  historiae,  beneath 
criticism,  iii.  337 

Augustan  age  of  literature,  period 
when  at  its  height,  iii.  130 

Angustine,  St.,  philosophic  mind  of, 
iii.  339 

Augustuli'.s  or  Romulus  last  emperor 
of  the  west,  iii.  356 

Augustus  (Octavianus),  inherits  three- 
fourths  of  Caesar's  wealth,  iii.  86; 
supported  by  Agrippa,  87 ;  his 
hypocrisy,  90;  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus  fonns  the  Triumvirate,  and 
pubHshes  a  proscription,  95;  defeats 
Bnitus,  102;  his  cnielty  after  the 
victory,  ib.;  establishes  the  Julian 
colonies  in  Italy,  105 ;  takes  Pentsia, 
and  sacrifices  300  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  at  the  altar  of  Divus 
Julius,  107;  defeats  Antony  at  Ac- 
tium,  115;  the  first  Roman  emperor, 
119;  surname  of  Augustus  decreed 
to  Octavian,  who  had  already  ob- 
tained the  pncnomen  of  Imperator, 
120;  concentration  of  all  tlie  powers 
of  the  state  in,  121;  his  character 
and  personal  appearance,  147;  su- 
preme influence  of  his  wife  Livia, 
148;  gives  his  daughter  Julia  to 
Agrippa,  ib.;  his  friendship  for 
Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  150;  mar- 
ries Julia  to  Tiberius,  152;  whom 
he  adopts  as  his  successor,  153;  his 
buildings,  ib.;  closes  the  temjjle  of 
Janus,  156;  founds  Augusta  Vin- 
deliconim  (Augsburg),  157;  dies  at 
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N(jlii,  having  };ivc-ii  his  ring  tu  'I'i- 
licritis,  166;  civil  legi^ilutiuii  of,  16b: 
his  lust  will,  174 

Angnstns,  Scvcrns,  raises  his  sons  tu 
tho  rank  of,  ill.  2f)5 

Aiireli:ni,  L.  l)f)mitinR,  the  emperor, 
tin-  restorer  of  the  lionian  eni])ire, 
iii.  299,  his  incrcdilde  aotivity, .'iOO; 
conquers  Zcnobia,  ib.;  his  execution 
of  Loiiginus  a  stain  on  his  character, 
301  ;  destroys  Palmyra,  ih.;  liy 
gaining  the  Imttle  of  Chalons,  re- 
unites Gaul  with  the  empire,  ih. ; 
ujunlered,  ih. 

AurL'liusAntoninus,M., the  embodiment 
of  human  virtue,  iii.  245;  the  noblest 
character  of  his  time,  247 ;  his  medi- 
tations a  golden  book,  ih.;  his  reign 
a  turning  point,  particularly  in  lite- 
rature and  art,  251 ;  his  death,  256; 
the  first  to  establish  a  regular  court, 
257 

Cotta,  L.,  reforms  thcjudicia, 

iii.  4 

Victor  de  Origine  gentis  Eo- 

manae,  a  fabrication,  xi. 

AinTolus,  his  accession  to  the  empii-e 
and  his  death,  iii.  298 

Ansonius  an  incredibly  bad  poet,  iii.  336 

Avidius  Cassiiis,  insuiTcction  of,  iii. 
253;  murdered  three  months  after 
assuming  the  imperial  title,  255 

Baebius,  C.,  the  tribune,  bribed  to  for- 
biil  Jugurtha  to  answer  the  charges 
against  him,  ii.  320 

Baeticans,  their  character,  iu  69 ;  say- 
ing of  an  Arab  general  about  them,ii. 

Bagaudae  or  insurgent  peasants  of 
Gaul,  iii,  .344 

Balbinus,  CaeliiLS,  proclaimed  emperor, 
iii.  282 

Balearian  islands,  subject  to  Carthage, 
ii.  15;  taken  by  Metellus,  313 

Banditti,  their  fearless  conduct  in 
Kome,  iii.  126 

Barljarians,  unfaithftilness  a  charac- 
teristic f.f,  132  «. 

Barbarous  character  of  the  third  cen- 
tury-, iii.  287 

Barcina /actio,  ii.  70 

BasiLcae,  origin  of,  ii.  197 

Ba.ssianus,  father  of  Julia  Domna  and 
Maesa,  iii.  271 

or  Avitus,  the  name  of  Ela- 

gabalus,  iii.  271 

Batavi,  insurrection  of  the,  under 
Claudius  Civilis,  iii.  210 

Battle  line,  obhfjue,  example  of  the,  ii. 
113;  Koman  order  of  battle  at 
Zama,  150 

Bayle,  historical  scepticism  begins  with, 
lx-\xvii 


Iknutiirt,  hisfurical  scc|)ticism  uf,  iv. 
hi»  li<jnian  history,  l.vxxvii 

Becker's  history  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  ii.  72 

Bcilriacum,  l)attle  of,  iii.  203 

Belgians  alone  of  the  Gauls,  success- 
fully resist  the  Cimbri,  ii.  329; 
Caesar's  subjugation  of  the,  iii.  45 

Besieging,  the  l^)mans  adopt  tlie  Greek 
method  of,  ii.  40 

Bestia's  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  ii,  320 

Bithynia,  history  ami  extent  of,  ii.  189 

Blcjssius,  his  remarkable  rejily  resjject- 
ing  Tiberius  Gracchus,  ii.  292 

B(jadicea,  insurrection  and  suicide  of, 
iii.  197 

Boanling  bridges  employed  by  the 
Komans  ii.  25;  their  success  in  a 
sea-fight  depended  on  the,  28 

Bocchus  gives  up  Jugurtha  to  the 
Komans,  ii.  326 

Boeotians  compelled  l)y  Flamininus  to 
join  the  Komans,  ii.  166 

Boians,  their  complete  extirpation  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  174 

Bonifaeius,  invites  the  Vandals  to 
Afiica,  iii.  347 

Book-keeping,  ItaUan,  knov\Ti  among 
the  Komans,  xi.  w. 

Bostra,  in  Arabia,  a  Roman  colony, 
the  birth-place  of  Julius  Philippus, 
iii.  284 

Bozra  (Gr.  BvTsa),  the  original  name 
of  Carthage,  ii.  1 1 

Brandy,  known  onlj-  in  Eg}-pt  in  the 
tiTne  of  Hannibal,  ii.  96 

Britain,  Caesar's  first  invasion  of,  iii. 
46;  second,  47;  expedition  of  Clau- 
dius to,  190;  Wall  from  the  Solway 
to  the  Tyne,  built  by  Hadrian,  238; 
E.xpedition  of  Sevcrus  against  the 
Caledonians,  iii.  265 

Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius,  excluded 
from  the  succession  by  the  influence 
of  Agrippina,  iii.  190 

Brundusium,  siege  of,  iii.  56;  peace 
of,  108 

Brans,  his  discovery  of  a  fragment 
of  Livy,  Ixvii 

Brutus,  Decimus,  entices  Caesar  to  go 
to  the  Curia,  where  he  is  murdered, 
iii.  83;  besieged  by  Antony  in 
Modena,  92;  flees  from  his  troops 
and  is  murdered,  95 

M.,  his  family,  iii.  79 ;  his  cha- 
racter, 80;  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors, kills  Caesar,  83;  retires  with 
Cassius  to  Antium,66;  is  summoned 
to  appear  under  the  lex  Pedia,  94 ;  he 
and  Cassius  establish  their  power  in 
the  East,  98;  encamps  near  Philippi, 
100;  his  success  in  a  first  battle 
with  Octaviau's  army,  101 ;  is  routed 
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ill    a    second    battle  and    commits 

suicide,  102 
Bnrrus,   ids   influence    on   his    pupil 

Nero,  iii.  195 
Byzantium,  destroyed  by  Severus,  iii. 

264;  imijortance  of  its  site,  ib. 

Caecina,  A.,  revolts  against  Galba,  iii. 
201;  proclaims  Vitellius,  202;  de- 
feats Otho  at  Bedriacum,  203 

Caepio,Q.,  Servilius,  and  his  legate  Fon- 
teius,  murdered  at  Asculum,  ii,  355 

Caesar,  C.  Julius,  his  attachment  when 
a  boy  to  Marius,  ii.  332 ;  suspected 
of  favoming  Catiline,  iii.  23;  op- 
poses the  execution  of  the  conspira- 
tors, ib.;  his  family  coimexion  with 
Marius,  30 ;  his  early  life,  ib. ;  per- 
secuted by  Sulla,  30;  his  character, 
31;  his  hoiTihle  conduct  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  33;  founds 
a  colony  at  Capua,  35;  his  adminis- 
tration of  his  pro^^nccs  prolonged 
for  five  years,  38;  a  critical  edition 
of  his  commentaries  still  a  desidera- 
tum, 40;  continuations  of  his  his- 
torical works,  4 1 ;  his  friendship  for 
Oppius,  41 ;  war  M'ith  the  Helve- 
tians, 42  ;  conquers  Ariovistus,  44 ; 
defeats  the  Belgians,  45;  his  inva- 
sions of  Britain,  46;  his  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  47 ;  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gaids,  48;  defeated  by 
Vercingetorix,  ib. ;  Vercingetorix 
surrenders,  49;  not  allowed  to  sue 
for  the  consulship  while  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  52;  his  hesitation  to 
cross  the  Kubicon,  54;  acts  as  abso- 
hite  master  at  Rome,  56;  becomes 
master  of  Spain,  57;  returns  to 
Rome,  and  is  created  Dictator,  58 ; 
peculiarity  of  his  tactics,59 ;  attempts 
to  cross  the  sea  in  a  boat,  60 ;  defeat- 
ed at  Dyn-achium,  6 1 ;  defeats  Pom- 
pey  at  Pharsalus,  63 ;  pursues  him  to 
Egypt,  64;  takes  Alexandria,  and 
puts  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  66; 
defeats  Phamaees,  ib. ;  is  invested 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  republic 
67;  quells  a  mutiny  by  his  self- 
possession  and  address,  68 ;  defeats 
Juba,  69 ;  defeats  Pompey's  sons  at 
Munda,  73 ;  celebrates  triumphs,  ib. ; 
reforms  the  calendar,  74;  obtains 
the  title  of  Imperator,  dictator  for 
life,  and  consul  for  ten  years,  76; 
refuses  the  diadem,  78;  his  revenge 
on  the  tribunes  who  removed  the  dia- 
dem from  his  statues,  ib. ;  his  uncere- 
monious treatment  of  the  senate,  79 ; 
assassination  of,  83;  his  family,  86 

Caesars  to  succeed  on  the  death  of  the 
August!,  iii.  309 
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Calendar,  reformed  by  Caesar,  iii.  74 

Caligula,  C.  Caesar,  son  of  Genna- 
nicus,  conspires  M'itli  Macro  to 
assassinate  Tiberius,  iii.  183;  origin 
of  his  name  Caligula,  184;  his  mad- 
ness, 185;  builds  a  bridge  across  the 
strait  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli, 
186;  orders  himself  to  be  worsliipped 
as  a  God,  ib. ;  assassination  of,  ib. 

Callicrates,  betrays  the  Achaeans,  ii. 
224 

Cali^urnius  Bestia,  L,  leads  an  army 
against  Jugurtha,  by  whom  he  is 
bribed  to  make  peace,  ii.  319 

Bibulus,   M.,    commands 

Pompey's  fleet,  iii.  59 

Piso,  L.,  the  originator  of 


falsifications     in     Roman    history, 
xxxix 

Camarin.a,  destmction  of  the  Roman 
fleet  near,  ii.  44 

Campanian  legion,  punishment  of  the, 
first  brings  the  Carthaginians  into 
conflict  with  the  Romans,  ii.  1 

Campanians,  barbarity  of  the,  ii.  117 

Campi  Raudii,  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  at, 
ii.  337 

Cannae,  Livy's  description  of  the 
battle  of,  untrue  and  impossible,  ii. 
73;  cause  of  the  defeat  at,  99;  array 
of  the  troops  at  the  battle  of,  112; 
battle  of,  113;  loss  of  the  Romans 
ahont  40,000  men,  ib. ;  the  Romans 
refuse  to  ransom  their  soldiers  taken 
at,  120;  prisoners  taken  at,  sold  as 
slaves  by  Hannibal,  ib. 

Cantabri  and  Astures,  war  against  the, 
iii.  155 

Capital,  influence  of  the  increase  of,  ii. 
200 

Capitoline  contest,  in  which  the  prize 
poems  were  crowned,  instituted  by 
Domitian,  iii,  217 

Capreae,  retirement  of  Tiberius  to,  iii. 
182 

Capua,  Livy's  account  of  Hannibal  at, 
a  romance,  ii.  116;  treaty  of  Han- 
nibal with,  117;  Hannibal  at  the 
highest  point  of  his  gloiy,  at  the 
taking  of,  ib. ;  siege  of,  122;  sacking 
of,  130;  the  senators  of,  put  to  death 
by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  130;  receives  a 
Roman  colony,  iii.  35 

Caracalla,  Antonnius  Bassiamis  ,  ac- 
companies his  father  Severus  to 
Britain  as  his  colleague,  iii.  265; 
his  real  name  M.  Bassianus,  266; 
more  properly  Caracallus,  ib. ; 
murders  liis  brother  Gcta  in  presence 
of  his  mother  Jidia  Domna,  267; 
gives  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  269;  raises  the  tax 
vicesima  hereditatum  to  a  decima,  ib, ; 
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liis  nfliictntion  of  imitat'mj^  AKx- 
tunlor,  2f)'.);  wliosi!  title  i>t'  Maijniis 
lie  assumes, 270;  nuiiili'rctl,  il>. 

Caniusiiis,  admiral  of  the  Brili.-h  fleet, 
iiisuneetioti  of,  iii.  310 

Caiho.  I'apiriii.-,  triumvir  agrorum 
iliridcniloruin,  ii.  'l'X-\;  aceiise<l  of 
munlerin);  Si-ii)io,  2'.>4;  destroys  his 
life  liy  a  solution  of  vitriol,  .112 

Carinnc',  battle  in  the  street,  ii.  309 

Cariniis,  son  of  Cartis,  a  second  Com- 
modus,  iii.  305 

(Jarthage,  a  colony  of  T^tc,  ii.  10; 
Itiiilt  72  years  before  the  alleged 
foundation  of  Rome,  ih.  ;  origin  of 
its  name,  1 1 ;  always  prcscned  an 
attachment  for  the  mother  city,  12; 
its  histoiy,  12;  extent  of  its tenitory 
at  the  time  of  the  original  treaty 
with  the  Rcjmans,  13;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  Punic  war, 
14;  its  constitution,  15;  Council  of 
the  Hundred  and  Four,  16;  its 
fortifications,  238;  besieged,  ib. ; 
plan  of,  243;  siege  of,  by  Scipio, 
245 ;  the  wounded  buried  under  the 
ruins  by  the  soldiers  at  the  destiaic- 
tion  of,  247;  its  rivahy  of  Rome 
even  in  literature,  iii.  242;  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  the  greatest  city, 
after  Rome,  where  Latin  was  spoken, 
ib, 

(New),  built  by  Harailcar, 

ii.  69;  description  of,  134;  taken  by 
P.  Scipio,  ib. ;  an  iiTcparablc  loss  to 
the  Carthaginians,  135 

Carthaginians  appear  in  a  fleet  before 
Ostia,  to  assist  the  Romans,  ii.  2; 
first  misunderstanding  between  the 
Romans  and,  3;  retreat  before  the 
Romans  at  Messana,  9 ;  an  oriental 
people  of  a  character  widely  diticrent 
from  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  10; 
their  national  character,  17;  tlicm- 
selves  unwarlike,  ib. ;  fonned  only 
the  cavaliy  of  their  mercenary 
armies,  ib. ;  masters  of  the  sea  during 
the  first  period  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  19;  evacuate  Agingentum,  22; 
defeated  at  sea,  by  C.  Duilius,  25 ; 
again  defeated  at  sea,  at  Ecnomus, 
28;  defeated  by  Regulus  at  Adis, 
30;  a])pointXantluppus  commander- 
in-chief,  33;  take  Regulus  prisoner, 
ib.;  defeated  at  sea,  34;  defeated 
near  Panormus,  36 ;  defeat  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Drepana,  43 ;  masters 
of  the  sea,  45;  suppress  the  revolt 
of  their  mercenaries,  54;  establish 
their  empire  in  Spain  under  Ilamil- 
car  IJarea,  70;  defeat  the  Itomans 
at  the  Tre1)ia.  97;  defeat  the  Romans 
at   lake   Trasimcnus,    102;  also   at 


Cannae,  113;  driven  from  Spain, 
13S;  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Zaina, 
151;  give  300  noble  children  as  host- 
ages to  R<jme,  236;  extravagant  de- 
mands of  the  Romans  from  the,  237; 
subdued  and  thcircitydestroyed,217 

Carthalo,  a  Carthaginian  admiral, 
destroys  part  of  the  Roman  fleet,  ii. 
44 

Cams,  M.  Atirelius,  raised  to  tiic 
throne,  iii.  304;  killed  bv  lightning, 
305 

Casca,  the  first  to  strike  Caesar,  iii.  83 

Cassias,  C,  the  conspirator  against 
Caesar,  account  of,  iii.  80;  his  per- 
sonal hatred  of  Caesar,  8 1 ;  engages 
Brutus  and  others  in  the  conspiracy, 
ib. ;  summoned  to  appear  under  the 
lex  Pedia.  94 ;  encamps  near  Philippi, 
100;  defeated  by  Antony,  101; 
orders  a  servant  to  kill  him,  ib. 

Catiline,  character  of,  iii.  12;  un- 
masked by  Cicero.  22;  joins  his 
army  in  Etnn-ia,  ib. ;  betrayed  by 
the  Allobrogian  ambassadors,  23; 
defeated  and  slain,  24 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  the  Censor,  his 
Origines,  xxxv.;  his  character,  ii. 
198;  the  only  great  Roman  of  his 
age,  199;  his  stratagem  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Spani-sh  towns, 
209;  reiteration  of  his  advice  to 
destroy  Carthage,  235 

(Uticensis),   adrises 

the  execution  of  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spirators, iii.  2'1 ;  after  the  l)attle  of 
Pharsalus,  takes  the  command  at 
Uticti,  68;  his  .stoicism,  70;  his 
object  in  reading  the  Phaedo  before 
his  suicide,  7 1 

Catullu.s,  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  132 

CavaliT,  numbers  of  the  Roman,  iii. 
163" 

Ccltiberians,  the  bravest  among  the 
Spaniards,  ii.  210;  tribes  of  the, 
265;  prefer  feeding  on  corpses  to 
submission  to  the  barbarians,  330 

Celto-Scythae,  a  brancli  of  the  Cimbri, 
ii.  327 

Censors,  both  plebeians,  ii.  273 

Chalons,  battle  of,  iii.  351 

Christian  literature,  classical  age  of, 
iii.  339 

Christianity,  emerges  from  obscurity 
in  the  reign  of  Sevcrus,  iii.  262 ; 
extensive  influence  of,  at  the  time  of 
the  Decian  persecution,  286 

Chri.stians  fal.sely  accused  of  being  the 
destroyers  of  ancient  art,  iii.  231 ; 
persecution  under  Diocletian,  311; 
continued  by  Galerins,  312 

Cibali.s,  battle  of.  iii.  315 
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Cicero,  M.  Tiillius,  not  qualified  for 
■writing  ii  liistory  of  Kome,  xlvi.; 
jiroud  of  being  a  native  of  Arpinum, 
from  its  giving  birtli  to  Marins,  ii. 
332 ;  related  to  Marius,  iii.  1 5 ;  liis 
origin,  ib. ;  education,  1 6 ;  defence 
of  Scaurus  and  Vatiuius,  20;  of  A. 
Gabinius,  21;  his  considship,  22; 
suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  24;  his  great  sensibility, 
25;  answer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
respecting  him,  31;  accused  by 
Clodius  of  putting  Roman  citizens 
to  death  without  trial,  36;  his  con- 
demnation and  exile,  37;  hisrecal 
and  triumphant  return,  ib. ;  defence 
of  Milo,  39 ;  his  courageous  conduct 
in  declaring  in  favour  of  tire  assassins 
of  Caesar  as  tjTannicides,  84;  his 
great  industry,  89 ;  last  year  of  his 
life,  91;  his  Phi!ij)pics,  ib. ;  his  pro- 
scription and  nuu-der,  90;  estimate 
of  liis  character  and  works,  98 

Cicero,  M.,  unworthy  of  liis  father,  iii. 
97 

Ciceroniani,  then  literary  extravagance 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  iii.  97 

Cilicia,  pirates  of,  iii.  9 

Cind)ri,  first  appearance  of  the,  ii.  314 ; 
and  Teutones,  their  origin  and  geo- 
graphical positions,  327 ;  migraiion 
of  the,  ib. ;  appear  in  Noricum,  ib. ; 
annihilate  two  consular  armies,  329; 
defeated  by  Marius nndCntulus, 337 

Cincius  Alimentus,  L.,  his  Greek 
history  ofRome,  xxx;  ii.  20 G 

Cinn;i,L.  Cornelius,  heads  the  party  of 
Marius,  ii.  372;  Ids  quarrel  with 
and  defeat  by  Cn.  Octavius,  373; 
leads  an  anny  against  Rome,  ib.; 
recals  Marius  and  enters  Rome  with 
him,  375;  puts  a  stop  to  the 
butcheries  of  Marius,  376;  slain  by 
iiis  own  soldiers  at  Ariminum,  ib. 

Cisalpine  Gauls,  iirujition  of  tlie,  ii.  61 

Civita  Vecchia,  Trajan  builds  the  har- 
bour of,  iii.  229 

Claudian,  poetry  of,  iii.  338 

Claudius,  P.,  sent  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, ii.  41;  his  character,  ib. 
sails  into  the  port  of  Drcpana,  42 ; 
his  defeat,  43;  his  impiety,  ib. ; 
exiled  for  high  treason,  ib. ;  his 
sister  condemned  for  treason  against 
the  people,  ib. 

■ Tiberius  Drusus  Nero,  pro- 
claimed emperor,  iii.  187;  his  early 
history  and  character,  ib. ;  grand- 
sun  of  M.  Antony  the  Triumvir,  ib. ; 
the  first  emperor  mIio  gave  a  doiui- 
tion  to  the  praetorians  on  his  acces- 
sion, 189;  proclaims  an  anmesty 
factorum  dictorumque,  ib. ;    forms  a 


Roman  province  in  Britain,  190; 
poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina, 
191 

Claudius   Civihs,  heads  the  revolt  of 
the  Batavi,  iii.  210 

Glycia  M.  the  son  of  a  freed- 

man,  appointed  Dictator,  by  P. 
Claudius,  ii.  43 

Gothicus,     M.     Am-elius, 

succeeds  Gallienus,  iii.  298 ;  destroys 
the  army  of  the  Goths  at  Nissa,  ib. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  recommended, 
iii.  244 

Cleopatra  ordered,  by  the  will  of  her 
father,  to  marry  her  brother,  iii.  64 ; 
expelled  by  him  from  her  share  in 
the  government  of  Egypt,  ib. ;  pla- 
ced on  the  throne  of  Alexandria  liy 
Caesar,  66;  invited  to  Tai-sus  by 
Antony,  104;  her  magnificent  ap- 
pearance there,  ib. ;  captivates  him 
by  her  charms,  and  returns  with  him 
to  Alexandria,  ib.;  deserts  Antony 
with  her  ships  in  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  is  followed  by  him, 
115;  dies  by  the  bite  of  a  viper,  118 

Clodius  violates  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  iii.  8 ;  his  enmity  to  Ci- 
cero, 28;  obtains  the  tribuneship,  29; 
accuses  Cicero  for  the  execution  of 
the  Catiliuarian  conspirators,  36; 
outlaws  Cicero,  37 ;  killed  by  Milo  39 

Clodius  Albinus  proclaimed  emperor, 
iii.  261;  dei'eated  by  Seveiiis,  and 
slain,  264 

Clupea  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii.  29 

Cluvcrius,  his  productions  most  excel- 
lent, xcii. 

Cohorts,  the  military  forces  counted 
by,  ii.  381 

Coinage  changed  "by  Constantine,  iii. 
318 

Coiners,  insiUTCCtion  of  the,  iii.  317 

Coins,  their  historical  importance,  iii. 
300 ;  of  Constantine,  evidence  of  his 
paganism,  318 

CoUine  gate,  battle  at  the,  decides  the 
fate  of  tlic  world,  ii.  384 

Colonies,  military,  assigned  by  Sulla  to 
his  legions,  ii.  38G ;  their  nature,  ib. 
formed  the  basis  of  his  power,  387 ; 
established  by  Caesar,  iii.  76;  gene- 
ral establislmient  in  Italy  of  the 
Julian  military,  105 

Colosseum  built  by  Vespasian,  iii.  213 

Column  of  Trajan,  bas-reliefs  on,  their 
historical  importance,  iii,  230 

Commodus  succeeds  bis  fatlier  M. 
Aurehus,  iii.  257;  his  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  gladiator, 
259;  murdered,  ib.;  his  memory 
cursed  by  the  senate,  ib. 

Conscription,  general,  ii.  231 
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Consiitorium  Principis  (titutc  council), 
orf^aiiiscd  by  Iltidriaii.  iii.  239;  c-(»iii- 
lilelcd  liy  AIcxmihUt  Sfvcnis,  274 

CoiistiUis,  (k'litli  of,  iii.  .'121 

Constant i lie  llic  Great,  c-liaraeter  of, 
iii.  310;  puts  Moxiinian  to  deatii, 
314;  tlic  jrrcat  triuin]ilial  arcli  of, 
still  extant,  ih.;  liis  tieaclKT}-  in  jait- 
tiiit;  to  death  Licinius  and  his  sou, 
31  f);  his  Ict^islation,  318;  his  nr.ixed 
relij.'^ion,  ib.;  certainly  not  a  Chris- 
tian, if/.;  puts  his  son  CrLsjius  to 
ileath,319;  divides  the  empire  among 
his  three  son.s,iA.;  bis  death,  320;  liis 
liuildin},'s  barc-f'aeed  robberies,  340 

Constantinc  (the  youn),'er)  defeated 
and  slain,  iii.  321 

Constantinople,  a  new  Rome  founded 
at,  iii.  3iy 

Constantius,  proclaimed  Augustus  with 
Galcrius,  iii.  312;  his  surname  of 
Chlonis,  312,  w.;    dies  at  York,  313 

(the  younger),  death  of, 

iii.  324 

Constitution  of  Rome,  ehange  in  the, 
ii.  160 

ConsiJship  degraded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  child  to  the  office,  iii. 
330 

Considships,  intciTal  of  ten  years  be- 
tween two,  of  the  same  man,  ii.  185 

Copyists,  deception  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek,  Ixxx 

Corbulo's  success  against  the  Parthiaus, 
iii.  197 

Corlinium  the  scat  of  the  Italian  go- 
venmient,  ii.  357 

Corinth  destroyed  by  Mummius,  ii. 
258;  deserted, /6. ;  Caesaresrablishes 
a  colony  of  libcrtini  at,  iii.  76 

Corn  raised  to  ten  times  its  ordinary 
price  at  Rome,  iL  121 

Cornelia,  daugliter  of  Scipio,  betrothed 
to  Tib.  Gracchus,  ii.  193 

Cornelia,  lex,  de  antbitu,  ii.  231 

Cornelians,  the  bodv  guard  of  Sulla, 
ii.  391 

Cornelius  Sevcnis,  ])octiT  (jf,  iii.  145 

Correctores  ajipointcd  by  Sept.  Sevc- 
nis, jurisdiction  of  the,  iii.  267 

Corsica  surrendered  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians to  the  Romans,  ii.  56 

Cosrhocs,  king  of  the  I'artliians,  con- 
qucred  by  Trajan,  iii.  226 

Courts  of  justice,  iii.  21 

Cra.ssus,  L.,  the  lirst  who  imported 
marble  columns  from  Greece,  ii.  396 

p.  Licinius,  attacks  Carbo,  ii. 

312 

M.  Licinius, defeats  Siuirtacns, 

ii.  4U7;  his  cruel  use  <>f  his  viettny 
over  the  slaves,  ib.;  falls  in  the  war 
against  the  Paithians,  iii.  38 


Cretans,  the,  always  uotorius  as  pi- 
rates, iii.  9 

Crimen  m(//e.s7a/i»,  prosecutions  for  the, 
iii.  179  " 

Crispus,  son  of  Constantinc,  contpicrs 
the  Heet  of  Licinius,  iii.  316;  put  to 
death  by  his  fatJicr,  319;  liis  ])roba- 
ble  guilt,  ib. 

Critolaus  defeated  by  Mctellii.s,  ii.  256 

Cromwell,  character  of,  iii.  12,  78,  174 

Ctoiphon,  taken  by  Trajan,  iii.  226; 
by  Severus,  265;  centre  of  the  I'er- 
sian  empire  fixed  at,  277 

Curio,  C.  Scribonius,  his  enormous 
debts  i)aid  by  Caesar,  iii.  51;  de- 
clares for  Caesar,  ib.;  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  battle  against  Juba,  58 

Curtius,  Q.,  discussion  as  to  the  time 
when  he  lived,  iii.  299 

Cymri,  see  Ciniljri 

Cynosccphalae,  ii.  168 

Cynis,  revolt  of  the  Persians  under, 
compared  with  their  revolt  against 
the  ParthiaiLS,  iii.  276 

Cyzicus,  besieged  by  Mithridates,  iii.  6 

Dacia  becomes  a  Roman  jn-ovincc,  iii. 
225 ;  given  up  to  the  Goths  by  Au- 
rchan,  300 

Dacians,  under  Dccebalus,  defeat  the 
Romans,  who  make  a  lumiiliating 
peace,  iii.  219;  Roman  institutions 
fixed  there,  226;  a  con-ujjt  dialect 
of  Latin  still  spoken  by  their  des- 
cendants, ib. 

Dalmatians  subdued  by  Metellus,  ii. 
313;  Augustus  wounded  in  his  war 
with  the,  iii.  154;  revolt,  160 

D'Anville's  niaiis,  excellence  of,  xciii 

Decian  persecution,  the,  iii.  286 

iJccius,  the  grandson,  Cicero's  error 
respecting  the  self  devotion  of,  xxx 

Decius  compelled  to  assume  the  puq^lc, 
iii.  286;  defeat  an<l  death  of,  292 

Decius  Juliellius,  by  forged  letters, 
induces  his  soldiers  to  massacre  the 
Rhegines,  ii.  1 

Z^e/r/tores,  the,  under  Tiberius,  iii,  179; 
Pliny's  account  of  them,  220;  j.ut 
to  death  orl)anislied  by  Trajan,  224 

Demetrius  Pharius,  his  character  and 
career,  ii.  66 

A^;uojofCarthage,howcon.stirutcd,ii.l5 

Dcxii>pus  the  histonan  defeats  the  Go- 
thic fleet  in  Piraecus,  iii.  294 

Diacus  strategu.s  of  the  Achacan.s,  de- 
feated bv  Mummius,  ii.  258 

Dictator,  the  Consul's  right  of  appoint- 
ing a,  ii.  43 

Didiiis  Jnlianns.  the  emperor,  ]iut  to 
ilciUli,  iii.  262 

Diocletian,  C.  \'alcriii.'5,  puts  Anius 
Aper  to  death,  m  order  to  fnlHl  a 
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prophecy,  iii.  305;  his  reign  a  great 
epoch  in  Roman  history,  306;  his 
character,  308;  his  plan  for  separa- 
ting tlie  East  from  the  West,  309 ; 
persecutes  the  christians,  311;  with 
Maximian  resigns  the  empire,  ib. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  his  plan  of  writing 
history  in  a  synchronistic  form,  xlviii 
Dion  Cassias'  independent  examination 
of  history,  Ixxvii 

Chrysostom,    character   of  his 

works,  iii.  235 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassiis,  more  ma- 
nuscripts of,  than  of  any  other 
ancient  author,  1. ;  masterly  notes  of 
Sylhurg  on,  Iii.;  Ids  servile  imitation 
of  Thueydides,  liv. 

of  Syracuse,  peace  concluded 

between  the  Carthaginians  and,  ii.  4 
Discipline  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  fine 

example  of  the,  ii.  94 
Division  of  the  Empire,  iii.  309 
Domestic  relations  among  the  Romans 

rarely  amiahle,  ii.  297 
Domitian  succeeds  Titus,  iii.  216;  his 
character,  ib.;  his  wars  in  Britain 
under  Agricola,  218;  defeated  in 
Moesia  by  the  Dacians,  makes  a 
luimiliating peace, returns  in  triumph 
and  assumes  the  name  of  Dacicus, 
219;  his  cruelty,  220;  murdered  by 
his  OAvn  officers,  22 1 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  L.,  appointed 

to  succeed  Caesar  in  Gaul,  iii.  54 
Donatists,   cause  of  their   separation, 
iii.  348 ;  feariidly  persecuted  for  up- 
wards of  100  years,  ib. 
Donatus,  the  father  ol'  Latin  grammar, 

iii.  336 
Drakcnborch's  edition  of  Livy,  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, Ixxi. ;  with  Dukcr,  ranks  first 
among  editors  of  ancient  authors,  ib. 
Drusus  poisoned  by  his  wife  Livia  and 

Sejanus,  iii.  182 
Duilius,  C,  decisive  naval  victoiy  of, 
ii.  25;  first  celebrates  a  naval  tri- 
unipli,  26;  his  victories  inscribed  on 
the  columna  rostrata,  ib. 
Duker's  profound  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Ixxi.;  with  Drakcul)orch  ranks  first 
among  editors  of  ancient  authors,  ib. 

Earthquakes  in  Italy,  fifty-seven,  in 

the  year  of  the  battle  of  lake  Tra- 

simcnus,  ii.  103 
Eclii)ses  of  the  sun  calcidated  backward 

to  tiiat  at  the  deatli  of  Romulus,  ix. 
Ecnomus,  victoiy  of  the  Romans  near, 

ii.  26 
Edessa,  cajritul  of  0.>roenc,  iii.  270 
Ediclum  perpctuum,  collection  of  laws 

formed  bv  Hadrian,  iii.  230 


Egypt,  condition  of,  under  the  Ptole- 
mies, ii.  158;  kings  of,  the  only 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  iii.  3 

Egyptian  history,  boundaryof  true,  xv. 

Elagabalus  (M.  Aurelius  Antoninus), 
his  real  name  Avitus  or  Bassianus, 
iii.  271;  account  of  his  family,  f6.; 
priest  at  Eraesa,  ib. ;  declared  to  be 
a  son  of  Caracalla,  ib.;  his  name 
branded  in  history  above  all  others, 
272 ;  cut  down  by  the  soldiers,  273 ; 
his  body  dragged  into  the  Tiber  and 
his  memory  cursed,  ib. 

Elephants,  fifty,  sent  to  reinforce  the 
Carthaginians  at  Agrigentum,  ii.21 ; 
when  first  used  by  the  Carthaginians, 
32 ;  use  of,  learned  by  the  Macedo- 
nians in  India,  ib.;  killed  in  the 
Circus  Avith  missiles,  36;  a  hundred 
conveyed  to  Rome  on  rafts,  36 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  access  to  the, 
granted  to  the  Romans,  ii.  58 

Emesa,  worship  of  the  god  Elagaba- 
lus at,  iii.  271 

Empire,  sale  of  the,  iii,  260;  shared 
by  two  sovereigns,  282 ;  its  division 
into  three  great  masses,  297 

Enna,  commonalty  of,  massacred,  ii. 
126 

Enneres,  surpassing  in  magnitude  our 
ships  of  the  line,  ii.  28 

Ennius,  Q.,  Annates  of  Rome  xxxii. ; 
fragments  of,  xxxiv.  ;  character 
of  his  poetry,  ii.  205 

Ephesus,  the  residence  of  Antiochus, 
ii.  176 

Epictetus,  character  of  his  works,  iii. 
249 

Epirotcs,cruelty  of  Aemilius  PauUus  to, 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  ii.  223 

Epicydes  and  Hippocrates,  ii.  126 

Equites  constituted  the  only  judges, 
ii.  303;  hostility  between  the  Senate 
and  the,  344 ;  2400  of  them  put  to 
death  by  Sulla,  385 

Eryx  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii.  44 ;  its 
acropolis  tlie  temple  of  Venus,  ib. 

Etruscan  towns  destroyed  by  Sulla,  ii. 
385;  language,  termination  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  words  in  the,  404 

Eudoxia  invites  Genscric  to  Rome,  iii. 
353 

Eumenes'  complaint  to  the  Romans 
against  Perseus,  ii.  215 

Eunus,  leader  in  the  servile  war  of 
Sicily,  ii.  270 

Eutropius,  a  wretched  author,  Ixxiii 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.,  nuich  overrated, 
ii.  77;  his  surname  Maxinms,  .an  in- 
lieritancc,  ib.  ;  apiiointed  dictator, 
106;  celebrated  stratagem  by  which 
Hannihnl  deceived,  108;    saying  of 
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Hiinnilml  respecting  him  and  Miii- 

eillus,  121 
Fahiiis  I'ictor,  C,  liis  early  excellence 

as  a  painter,  xx.;  his  iiaintin;^  oftlic 

tenijilc  1)1'  Salus,  xxvi. 
C^.,  till'   I)i-t(iriaii,  xx.; 

tlic  father  of  liunian  history,  xxviii.; 

character  of  his  liistory,  ii.  2(iC 

Nuuicrins,    Cicero's    probable 


niislakc  concerninj:;,  xxix. 

S.,  discussion  resjH'cting 


the    pracnonieii    of    this    historian, 
xxxvii. 

Jinllianns,  Q.,  receives  the  sur- 


name of  Maxinms,  ii.  77 

Fali.scans,  war  with  tiic,  ii.  .53 

Family  chronicles,  a  source  of  falsili- 
catiiin  of  history,  xx. 

Farmini;  the  revenues,  ii.  200 

Fasti,  the,  and  other  early  records,  xii. 

Funsta,  wife  of  Constant  ine,  his  ninrder 
of  her  donlitfnl,  iii.  319 

Ferguson's  history  a  failure,  Ixxxviii 

FY-riac  Augustae  ordained  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  lirst  of  August,  iii. 
118;  continued  in  modern  times,//>.H. 

Fides  I'unicd,  obser\;ition  on,  ii.  l.ii. 

Flainininns,T.Quiiu-tius,  defeats  I'hilJp 
at  Cynosce])halae,  ii.  168 

Flaminiiis,  C,  his  victory  over  tlie 
Insubrians,  ii.  65;  tribunician  law 
suii])urted  l)y,  98;  defeated  and  slain 
at  lake  Trusimemis,  ii.  102 

Fleet,  lirst  formation  of  a  lioman,  ii. 
23;  shijnvreck  of  300  out  of  300 
ships  of  the  Koman,  34;  defeat  of 
the  Carthaginian,  oil"  the  Acgates,  48 

Florianus,  M.  Anuius,  usurps  the 
throne,  iii.  303 

Flonis'  sketch  of  Koman  histoiy,  Lxxii. 

Fonim  ralladiuni  built  by  Domitian, 
iii.  221 

Franchise,  full,  meaning  of  the,  ii.  389 ; 
granted  t(j  all  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  by  Caracalla,  iii.  269 

Franks,  origin  of  the,  iii.  290;  a  name 
comprehending  various  distinct 
tribes,  ib.  n. 

Fregellac,  destruction  of,  ii.  296 

Freinsheim'ssupi)lenieiitstoLivy,lxAXV 

Fronto,  Corn.,  instructor  of  the  em- 
peror Aurelius,  iii.  24 1 

Fiilvia,  wife  of  Antony,  a  true  Me- 
gaera,  iii.  106 

Fulvius  Flaccu^,  I\I.,  triumvir  for  di- 
viding the  public  lands,  ii.  292 

Ursimis,   fragments   of  Dion 

jiublished  by,  Ixxix 

Gadcs  makes  a  trcatv  with  the  Romans, 
ii.  138 

(iaclif  and  rynuian  language-,  rela- 
tion of  the,  iii.  328 


Gaesutae  the,  a  tribe  of  the  AUobrogcs, 
ii.  C4  ?i. 

Gaius,  (late  uf  his  work  on  Koman 
jurisprudence,  iii.  240  i 

Galatians,   a   tribe  of  Gauls,    ii.    188;         \ 
their  submission  to  the  liomans,  190 

(j.dba,  Servins  Sulpieins,  pioclaiined 
by  tiie  K<tldiers,  iii.  199;  seventy-one 
years  old  on  his  accession,  200; 
obliged  to  kill  himself,  ib. 

Galerius,  character  of  the  emj)er(jr,  iii.        j 
312  ^ 

Gallic  teiTitory,  division  of  the, ii.  60; 
and  German  tribes, state  of  the,  iii.  .3 

Gallienus,  chosen  as  colleague  in  the 
empire,  iii.  293 

Gallo-Graeci  or  Galatians,  the,  ii.  189 

Gallus,  Cornelius,  the  poet,  iii.  143 

Treboniamis  iiroihiimed  em- 
peror, iii.  292;  his  defeat  and  death, 
293 

aiipointed  Cae.-ar  by  Constan- 

tius,  iii.  322;  brought  to  trial  and 
executed  for  murder,  323 

Games,  ])id)lic,  how  jjaid  f(jr,  ii.  .02; 
secular,  to  celelirate  the  thousandth 
year  of  lionie  celebrated  witli  in- 
credible spleiulour,  iii.  2!S.5 

Gaul,  first  Honuin  ctunjiaign  in  trans- 
aijiine,  ii.  313  ;  extensive  i-uins  in, 
which  cannot  be  identilied,  iii.  209; 
]iiefectureof, 297;  reunited  with  the 
lioinan  empire, /i. 

Gauls,  an  innumerable  host  of,  invade 
Italy,  ii.  61 ;  march  to  Clusium,  62; 
defeat  the  Koinans,  03;  cut  to  ](ieccs 
near  Pisa,  04;  numerous  in  Hanni- 
bal's army,  106;  south  of  the  To, 
extirpateil,  174;  manifestation  of 
their  feeling  of  nationality  under 
the  Roman  empire,  iii.  301 

Gellius,  A.,  cliaractcr  of  his  work,  iii. 
241 ;  wrote  his  Nodes  Atticat  under 
M.  Aurelius,  257 

Cn.,   no   historical   authority, 

xxxviii 

Gelo,  character  of,  ii.  124 

Generals,  superiority  lA  the  Cartha- 
ginian to  the  Koman,  ii.  42 

Genseric  and  the  Vandals  take  pos- 
session of  Africa,  iii.  3 19 

Genthius,  king  of  Illyrieum,  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  liomans,  ii.  222 

Geography  ancieiU,  works  on,  xcii 

(ierinany,  traditional  history  of,  up  to 
the  13th  century,  all  in  poetiy,  xxiii. 

German  wars  carried  on  under  Dnisus 
and  Tiberius,  iii.   158 

Germanicus  ado]>ted  by  Tiberius,  iii. 
177;  the  cause  of  his  death  dotilitful, 
178;  Sejanus  murders  the sonsof,  182 

Germans,  ancient,  their  C(>ndition.  iii. 
159:  destroy  the  legion.s  of  \'arus. 
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104;  sacrifice  many  of  the  Roman 
prisoners  to  their  Gods,  ib. ;  cross 
their  boundaries  under  Aurehan,301 

Geta  accompanies  his  father  Severus 
to  Britain,  iii.  265;  receives  the 
titles  of  Cffisar,  Nobilissinius,  and 
Augustus,  ib.;  emperor  with  liis 
brother  Caracalla,  their  mutual 
hatred,  266;  murdered  by  Caracalla 
in  his  mother's  anns,  267 

Gil)bon's  chronology  of  the  reign  of 
Maximinus  incorrect,  iii.  281;  his 
work  will  never  be  excelled,  300 

Gladiators,  150,  at  funeral  solemnities, 
ii.  196;  women  trained  to  fight  as, 
iii.  215 

Glareanns'  criticism  on  Livy's  impos- 
sibilities, iii. ;  the  first  who  examined 
Livy  independently,  Ixxxii. 

Glycerins  proclaimed  emperor,  iii.  356 

Gordian  and  his  son  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus and  Ca;sar  at  Carthage,  iii. 
280;  defeated  and  slain,  281 

Gordian  III.  made  Cajsar  and  after- 
wards empevor,  iii.  283.;  defeats  the 
Persians,  284 ;  murdered  by  M.  Julius 
Phili]")])us,  ib. 

Goths,  iiTuption  of  the,  iii.  291;  the 
emperor  GaJlus  pays  tril)ute  to  the, 
292;  sail  up  the  rivers  and  destroy 
the  towns  like  the  Normans  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  294;  three 
tribes  of  the,  331 ;  invade  the  empire, 
ib.;  present  lUyrian  descendants  of 
the,  334 

Gracchi,  characteristics  of  the,  ii.  210; 
erroneous  notions  respecting  the,  275 

Gracchus,  C.  Sempronius,  superior  to 
his  brother,  ii.  296;  indebted  for  his 
education  to  his  mother,  297;  his 
character  and  plans,  ib. ;  his  legisla- 
tio7i,  ib.;  lex  Sempronia jiidiciaria, 
303;  colonics  founded,  306;  flees  to 
the  Aventine  as  a  refuge,  310;  slain 
311;  his  head  filled  with  lead  to  in- 
crease its  weight  and  price,  ib. 

Til).  Sempronius,  witli  Fan- 

nius,  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of 
Carthage,  ii.  276;  causes  of  his  irri- 
tation against  the  rulers,  ib.;  his 
plan  for  restoring  the  Licinian  law, 
281 ;  real  nature  of  his  project,  282; 
conspiracy  against,  284;  hereditary 
character  of  his  family,  285;  can-ies 
his  agrarian  law,  and  is  appointed 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  executing 
it,  287;  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason,  291 ;  killed,  ib. 

Gratian,  the  emperor,  son  of  Valcn- 
tinian,  iii.  331 

Grecian  fire,  ii.  184 

Greece,  Roman  embassies  to,   ii.  57 ; 
state  of,  at  the  time  of  Hannibal's 
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alliance  witli  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
155;  its  dependence  on  Macedonia, 
166;  becomes  a  Roman  province,  258 
Greece  the  first  state  beyond  the  bound- 
aries  of    Italy,   in    treaty  with  the 
Romans,  ii.  3 
Greeks'  hatred  of  the  Romans,  ii.  217 
Gi'onovius  the  best  of  all  writers  on 
Livy,  Ix-Ki. 

Hadrian,  the  first  emperor  who  sub- 
sidised the  frontier  nations  to  keep 
them  quiet,  iii.  237 ;  relincpiishes  the 
possessions  beyond  the  Tigris,  ib.; 
exterminates  the  Jews,  except  the 
Samaritans,  and  restores  Jerusalem 
as  Aelia  Capitolina,  ib.;  his  travels, 
238;  erects  the  wall  fi'om  the  Solway 
to  the  Tyne,  ib.;  his  ]iatronage  of 
Athens,  ib.;  adopts  T.  Antoninus 
Pins,  ib. ;  forms  the  Edictum  Per- 
petuum,  239;  organises  the  state 
council  or  Consistorium  principis, 
ib. ;  enormous  rains  of  his  villa,  244 ; 
plants  become  indigenous  on  the 
site  of  his  gardens,  ib. ;  immortalised 
by  his  architectural  works,  ib. ;  his 
literary  works,  245 
Hamilcar  Barcas  or  Barca,  signification 
of  his  surname,  ii.  45  n. ;  a  greater 
man  than  even  his  son  Hannibal,  45 ; 
carries  on  the  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans for  tln-ee  years,  46 ;  takes  Eryx, 
ib.;  anecdote  concerning,  47;  his 
character,  67;  his  great  conception 
with  respect  to  Spain,  68 ;  dies,  leav- 
ing the  command  to  Hasdrubal,  70 
Hannibal,  several  generals  of  the  name, 

ii.  21  n. 
the  greatest  general  of  anti- 
quity, ii.  70;  his  wars  exceed  all 
others  in  ancient  times  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  events,  ib. ;  finishes  his 
military  education  in  the  camp  of 
Hasdrubal,  73 ;  his  vow,  ib. ;  began 
his  expedition  to  Italy  in  his  27tli 
year,  74 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  charge 
against  him  of  cruelty  and  perfidy 
refuted  by  Poly  bins,  ib.;  des- 
troys Saguntum,  82;  crosses  the 
Alps  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  88 ; 
reduced  state  of  his  anny  on  descend- 
ing into  the  valley  of  Aosta,  9 1 ;  de- 
feats the  Romans  on  the  Ticinus,  93; 
on  the  Trebia,  97;  his  loss  of  an 
eye,  100;  defeats  the  Romans  at 
lake  Trasimenus,  102;  ado])ts  the 
Roman  armour  and  exercises,  103; 
reasons  of  liis  not  marching  to 
Rome,  105;  completely  defeats  tho 
Romans  at  Cannae,  113;  influence 
of  his  stay  at  Capua  on  his  troops, 
118;    deteriorated   character  of  hia 
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nrniy  nt  the  end  nf  tlic  wnr,  118; 
uiiiiiilc  to  olitiiiii  possession  of  a  sea- 
port in  Italy,  1 1 9 ;  at  the  pates  of 
Koine,  123;  l»is  isohite<l  ])o!iition  in 
Houtliorn  Italy  durin;;  three  eani- 
))ait;n.s,  144;  lands  in  i^lVicA,  I4'J; 
defented  hy  yei])io,  at  Zania,  IT)!); 
liis  linancial  rel'onns  at  Carthap-, 
177;  liis  intiniaey  witli  Seipio,  17'.>; 
comniancls  the  fleet  of  Aiitioeiins, 
184;  poisons  liimself  to  avoid  hciiit^ 
given  up  to  the  Romans  by  Prnsias, 
200;  as  a  general,  not  free  from 
faults,  iii.  6 

ILumilialiau  war,  histories  of  the,  ii. 
71 

Ilasdnibal,  sueceeds  Ilamilcar  as 
governor  of  Spain,  ii.  70;  assassin- 
ated, 73 

• — . (son  of  Ilamilear),  pre- 
vented by  the  Scipios  from  niarih- 
ing  into  Italy,  ii.  131;  ilefeats  the 
Seipios,  132;  his  mareh  into  Italy, 
135;  slain  and  his  army  cut  to]>icces 
near  the  Jletaurus,  137;  Claudius 
orders  his  head  to  be  shown  to  the 
outposts  of  his  hrotlier  Hannibal  ib. 
(son  of  Gisgo),  retires  with 


his  army  from  Sjtain  to  Africa,  ii.  138 
recalled    from    exile,    ii. 


238;  twice  defeats  the  Romans,  239; 

defeats  ^lanilius    the  Consul,  24U; 

surrenders  to  Seipio,  and  his  wife 

throws  herself  and  her  children  into 

the  flames,  247 
Helvetians,  enngration  of  the,  iii.  42; 

defeated  in  two  battles  by   Caesar, 

ih. ;  their  return,  ib. 
Helvidius  Priscus,  disgraceful  conduct 

of  Vespasian  in  ordering  the  exe- 
cution of,  iii.  213 
Hclvius  Cinna,  poems  of,  iii.  133 
Hemina,   L.    Cassius,    his    history    of 

Rome,  XXX vi. 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  eatiistrop he 

of,  iii.  216 
Hereditary  opinions  in  certain  families, 

ii.  285 
Hcrodian's  account  of  the  Persian  war 

of  Alexander  Sevems,  iii.  277 
Heroic  age  of  Rome,  from  Romulus 

to  the  battle  of  Regillus,  xiv 
Hicro,  proclaimed  king   of   Syracuse 

by  the  soldiers,  ii.  6;    conquers  the 

Mamertines,  7;  reigiis  xxpwards  of 

50  years,  ih. 
Hieroglyphics    Egyptian,    results    of 

Chani]p()llii>n's  discovery,  xv. 
Ilieronynnis  of  Syracuse,  sueceeds  his 

grandfather    Iliero,    ii.    124;    mur- 
dered, 120; 
Ililarius,  Poi)c,  the  greatest  Christian 

poet,  iii.  339 


Himilco  Phamcas,  treaclicry  of,  ii.  239 
Hijipoerates  anil    K|)icy(les   usnrj)  the 
government  nt  Syracuse,  ii.  126 

Hirtiu.s,  A.,  liis  continuations  of 
Caesar's  commentaries,  iii.  41 

Histiiry  of  Rome,  sources  of  the,  ii.; 
inijmived  inoile  of  investigating  it, 
iii.;  falsified  by  family  chronicles, xx.; 
literature  of  the,  xx.wii. ;  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso  first  author  of  forgeries  in, 
xl. ;  arose  outof  poetical  lays,  Ix.xxvi. ; 
its  imi)ortance  to  the  jurist,  theolo- 
gian, jdiilologer,  physician  and 
student  of  human  life,  .\cv.;  the  his- 
tory of  ail  ancient  nations  ends  in 
the,  and  of  all  modern  nations,  coni- 
niences  with  the,  xcvi. 

philological   knowledge    and 

conscientiousness  reipiired  for    in- 
vestigating ancient,  xci. 

Hookc's  Roman  History,  Ixxxvii. 

Horace,  character  of  his  writings,  ii. 
318;  pardoned  through  the  influence 
of  Maecenas,  iii.  10'5;  histoiw  and 
character  of,  138;  rcf"uses  to  become 
secietaiy  to  Augustu.s,  140 

Horatii,  three  verses  of  tlie  lay  of  the, 
preserved  in  Livy,  xviii, 

Hortensia,  lex,  enij)owering  the  tri- 
bunes to  make  law  s  without  the  se- 
nate, i.  230 

Hostages  retaken  after  escaping,  put 
to  death  by  the  Romans,  ii.  122; 
badly  treated  by  the  ancients,  152 

Ilostilianus,  colleague  of  Gullus  in  the 
Empire,  iii.  292 

Hostilins  JMaiicinus,  C.,  his  conduct  at 
Nuniantia,  ii.  267 

Humbert's  researches  as  to  the  site  of 
Cartilage,  ii.  243 

Hundred  and  Four,  the,  at  Carthage, 
compared  to  the  Spartan  Ephors,  ii. 
16 

Huns,  a  nomadic  people  of  the  Mongol 
race,  iii  331 ;  literally  destroyers,  and 
very  difi'erent  from  the  Goths,  350 

Ibcnis,  the,  the  boundary  between  the 
Itonian  and  Carthaginian  empires 
in  Spain,  ii.  80 

Ilia,  or  the  Holy  city,  the  name  still 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  Jerusalem, 
iii.  237 

Illyrian  pirates,  their  ravages  disturb 
all  commerce,  ii.  56;  Teuta,  their 
Queen,  murders  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors, 57;  their  country  subdued, 
ih.;  second  Illyrian  war,  66 

Imperator,  title  of.  given  to  Augustus 
as  a  ])raenomen.  iii.  120 

Inijierial  dignity  not  t)ttercd  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder,  on  the  occasion 
of  electing  Didius  Juliuuus,  iii.  260 
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Insubrians,  war  against  the,  ii.  173 

Intercalations,  confusion  of  the  calen- 
dar from  arbitrary,  ii.  347 

Intercessio,  tribnnician,  the  only  means 
of  crushing  a  bill,  ii.  285 

Isopolitv  granted  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  Romans,  ii.  58 

Italian  allies,  their  attempt  to  establish 
Spain  as  an  independent  state,ii.l39 ; 
character  of  tlie  Italians,  307 ;  their 
greater  power  of  endurance  than 
noithern  nations,  335;  demand  the 
franchise,  347 ;  deprived  oi'  their  pri- 
vileges by  the  lex  Mucin  Licinia,  348 ; 
mm-der  the  pro-consul  and  his  legate 
at  Asculum,355 ;  massacre  all  the  Ro- 
mans at  Asculum,  ib. ;  establish  re- 
public independent  of  Rome,  356; 
form  a  senate  of  500,  and  appoint 
two  consuls  and  twelve  praetors,  ib. ; 
the  franchise  given  to  tliose  who  lay 
do\vn  their  arms,  359 ;  300,000  Ita- 
lians perish  in  tlie  war,  360 

Italy,  a  good  chorography  of  ancient, 
still  wanting,  xcii. 

Janissaries,  the  stationaiy  legions  a 
sort  of,  iii.  254 

Janus,  the  temple  of,  closed  by  Augus- 
tus, iii.  156 

Jerusalem,  capitulation  of,  to  Pompcy, 
iii.  1 1 ;  destroyed  by  Titus,  204 ;  re- 
stored by  Hadrian  as  a  military 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Aelia 
Capitolina,  237 

Jews,  insuirection  of  the,  iii.  237; 
extermination  of  the,  except  the 
Samaritans,  ib. 

Joannes  Xiphilinus,  not  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  Dion's  books,  Ixxviii. 

John,  the  first  emperor  with  a  Cliristian 
name,  iii.  347 

Josephus,  Flavins,  instructive  character 
of  his  history  of  the  Jewish  war, 
especially  as  to  tactics,  iii.  205 

Jovian,  his  edict  granting  lil^erty  of 
conscience,  iii.  330;  gives  up  to  Sa- 
por, the  five  provinces  east  of  the 
Tigris,  ib. 

Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  allied  with 
Pompey,  iii.  68;  is  defeated  by 
Caesar,  69 

■ son  of  king  Juba,  educated  at 

Rome,  his  eminence  in  litcrature,iii.72 

Judices,  corruption  of  the  senatorial, 
ii.  302 

Judicia,  conniption  of  the  equites  in 
the,  ii.  346;  restored  to  the  senate, 
the  greatest  change  introduced  by 
Sulla,  389 

Jugurtha,  character  of,  ii.  316;  distin- 
guished in  the  Numantine  war,  ib.; 
murders  his  cousins  Iliempsal   and 


Adherbal,  317;  his  treachery  at 
Cirta,  ib.;  comes  to  Rome  to  be 
tried,  320;  the  tribune  Baebius  is 
bribed,  and  forbids  him  to  answer, 
ib.;  defeats  Aulus,  brother  of  Sp. 
Albinus,  32 1 ;  his  unsuccessful  war 
with  Metellus,  322 ;  delivered  to  Ma- 
rius  by  Bocchus,  326;  his  death,  ib, 

Julia,  daughter  of  Caesar,  man'ied  to 
Pompey,  iii.  40 

daughter  of  Augustus,  married 

to  M.  Marcellus,  iii.  148;  after  his 
death  married  to  Agrippa,  ib.;  her 
disgraceful  conduct,  152;  married  to 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  ib.;  exiled  by 
Augustus,  and  cnielly  treated,  ib. 

Julia  Domna,  \vife  of  Sevenis,  charac- 
ter of,  iii.  266;  her  son  Geta  mur- 
dered in  her  anns  by  his  brother, 
267;  suicide  of,  271 

Julia,  lex,  granting  citizenship  to  the 
Latins,  ii.  357 

gi'^'ing  the  judicia  wholly  to 

the  equites.  iii.  128 

et  Papia  Poppaea,  lex,  iiL  168 


Julian,  the  Apostate,  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Gaul,  iii.  323;  his  Aictories 
over  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  324 ; 
his  character,  and  that  of  his  wi-i- 
tings,  325;  his  attempt  to  restore 
paganism  senseless,  ib.;  forbids  the 
Christians  to  read  the  classics,  326 ; 
undertakes  a  war  against  Persia, 
327;  retreat  and  death  of,  329 

Julianus,  Didius  Salvius,  bribes  the 
soldiers  and  is  made  emperor,  iii. 
260;  put  to  death,  262 

Julius  Nepos  takes  possession  of  Rome 
and  Ravenna,  iii.  356 

Vindex,  revolt  of,  iii.  199 

Junius  Gracchanus,  C,  the  historian 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  xliv. 

Jurispnidence  cultivated  chiefly  by  the 
French,  Ixxxii. ;  Roman,  first  de- 
veloped as  a  science  under  Hadrian, 
iii.  239 ;  its  golden  age  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  246 

Justin  j\Iartyr's  works  reconmaended, 
iii.  244 

Juvenal,  a  master  of  pure  Latin,  iii.  2 1 7 

Kant,  his  eloquent  depreciation  of  elo- 
quence, iii.  21 

La1)eo  the  tribune  orders  Metellus  to  be 

thrown  from  the  Tarpcian  rock,  ii.274 
Laberius,  Decimus,  mimes  of,  iii.  146 
Labienus,   T.,  takes  refuge  with   the 

Parthians,  and  commands  their  army 

iii.  110 
Lacedaemon,  condition  of,  ii.  252 
Lactantius'  adoption   of  the  style  of 

Cicero,  iii.  307 
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Lftoiiiis,  Pi>pilin.«,  persecutes  the  fiiemls 
of  Gracchus,  ii.  291 

I.netus  causes  Comuiodus  to  he  mur- 
dered, and  pruclaiius  IVi  f  iiiax  empe- 
ror, iii.  259 

Laevius,  the  ele;:aiit  lyric  poet,  in  the 
ohi  Roman  stvle,  ii.  MO.") 

I^anipi'iilius  makes  Aiexan<ler  Severns 
tlie  sultject  ui'  a  sort  ol' Cyrojiaedia, 
iii.  273 

Land  tax,  amounting  to  one  tliird  of 
rlie  pnxluee,  ii.  I'J  I 

Latin  hmguagc,  deterioration  of  the, 
iii.  240 

Latins,  ])roposal  of  C.  Gracclnis  to  l)e- 
stow  the  franeliise  on  the,  ii.  304; 
receive  tlie  rights  of  Koman  citizens 
by  the  lex  Julia,  iii.  3.07 

Lditdationei  ftmehres,  sources  of  falsi- 
fication of  history,  xiii. 

Law  of  nations,  violation  of  the,  hythe 
Cartliay-iiiiuns,  ii.  149 

Laws,  Koman,  like  those  of  the  Koran 
and  I'eutatcuch,  consisting  of  cases, 
not  of  rules  stated  abstractedly,  xxi. 

Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  sources  of 
history,  xiii. ;  sunjij  at  banquets,  xiv.; 
lays  of  Coriolanus,  Curtius,  the  Ho- 
ratii,  the  Tari|uins,  ib.;  verses  of  tlic 
lay  of  the  Iloratii,  preserved  in  Livy, 
xviii.;  similar  lays  in  ancient  and 
moilern  times,  ib. 

Learnin<j,  revival  of,  Ixxxii. 

lA'frcs  Aelia  and  Fufia,  iii.  230 

Lefjions,  sixteen  years  their  period  of 
service,  iii.  130 

Lentulus,  the  accomplice  of  Catiline, 
iii.  22 

Leo,  the  eastern  emperor,  requested 
by  the  Roman  senate  to  appoint  a 
Roman  emperor  under  his  suprem- 
acy, iii.  3, 5.5 

Lepiduii,  M.,  at  the  head  of  tlie  demo- 
cratic party,  ii.  397 

the  triumvir,  a  contcnqiti- 

ble  person,  iii.  93;  unites  with  An- 
tony and  Octaviun  in  the  triumvirate, 
95;  sacrifices  his  own  brother  in  the 
proscription,  ib.;  receives  Africa  sis 
his  portion  of  the  empire,  109 

Leptis,  birth  place  of  Sept.  Severus, 
iii.  202 

I.<ex  Aelia  Sentia  introduced  by  Au- 
gu.stus,  iii.  12.5 

Julia  ct  Papia  Poppaea,  iii.  168 

Pe<lia,  iii.  94 

Liciiiian  law  restricting  the  possession 
of  land,  ii  277 ;  evasion  of  it,  ib. ;  ob- 
jections against  its  enforcement,  281 

Liciuius  Crassus,  P.,  his  oitposilion  to 
Carbo,  ii.  312 

Macer,   C,   a    distinguished 

annalist,  .xliii. 


Licinius  Stolo,  emanci|)ates  his  s<ju  to 
evade  his  own  law,  ii.  277 

C.  Valerius,  the  emperor,  con- 
quered in  two  battles  by  Constantine, 
iii.  31  5;  he  aiul  his  son  j)Ut  to  deatii 
by  C<;nstantine,  316 

Ligurians,  50,(joo  transplanted  into 
Samniuin,  ii.  208 

Lilybaeuni,  siege  of,  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  efforts  against  one  place 
on  record,  ii.  37;  I'linic  derivation 
of  the  name,  39;  description  of  the 
Roman  nicjde  of  bi-siegiiig,  40 

Limes  Ijrokeii  throu^-h  bv  the  Germans 
in  the  time  of  /Uexander  Severus, 
iii.  275 

LiiKjua  vulgaris  or  ruslica,  undi-r 
liadrian,  iii.  239 

Liternum,  Scipio's  voluntarv  exile  at, 
ii.l93 

Livia  Urusilla  married  to  Augustus, 
her  unlimited  influence  f)ver  him  I'or 
fifty  years,  iii.  148;  her  father's  re:d 
name  Appius  Claudius  Pulclicr,  171 ; 
lier  influence  over  her  son  Til>erius 
till  her  death,  180 

Livius  Andronicus,  his  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  ii.  203 

J)rusus,  M.,  employed  by  tlic 

senate  to  undermine  C.  Gracchus, 
ii.  306 

(his  son),  character 

of,  ii.  348;  attemj)ts  to  reform  the 
courts  of  justice,  ib. ;  opposed  by 
the  equites,  349;  his  laws,  ib. ;  his 
dispute  with  the  senate,  351;  assas- 
shiated,  352 

Livy,  has  l)rought  the  early  histoiy  of 
Jxome  into  disrepute,  v.;  period  of 
the  composition  of  his  hi.story,  Ivi. ; 
the  use  he  made  of  the  history  by 
DioTiysius,  Ivii.;  the  division  of  his 
history  into  decads,  his  own  inven- 
tion, Iviii.;  hismodeof  com])osition, 
Ix. ;  his  hatred  of  the  tritiunician 
power,  Ixiii. ;  his  Palavinitas,  his 
work  as  perfect  and  classical  as  any 
in  Roman  literature,  Ixiv.;  discovery 
of  a  fragment  of  his  ninety-first 
])ook,  Ixviii. ;  Gronovius  the  best  of 
all  writers  on,  Ixxi.;  astonishing 
amount  of  jiliilologicid  knowledge 
in  Drakenborch's  edition  of,  ib.; 
epitome  of,  unjustly  attributed  to 
Flonis,  Ixxii. ;  tio  authority  where- 
ever  he  diti'crs  from  I'olybius,  ii.  72; 
particulars  concerning,  iii.  146;  diffi- 
culties of  his  style,  233 

Loan  raised  by  the  Romans  for  ccjuip- 
ing  a  rieet,  ii.  47 ;  public,  raised  by 
the  ]{omans,  1 53 

Lo:ius  to  the  state  contracted  with 
disgraceful  usury,  ii.  121 
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Lonsimis,  execution  of,  a,  stain  on  the 
purple  of  Aurelian,  ill.  301 

Lucan,  his  Pharsalia  an  imfortTinate 
epic,  iii.  137;  his  character  as  a 
poet,  193 

Lucian,  character  of  his  works,  iii.  243 

Lucihiis,  C,  his  poetical  style,  ii.  395 

Lucillainstij^ates  Claudius  Pompcianus 
to  assassinate  her  brotlicr  Commodus, 
iii.  258 ;  is  put  to  death  by  Commo- 
dus, 259 

Lucretius,  poems  of,  iii,  132 

LucuUus  familiarises  the  Romans  with 
Asiatic  luxuries,  iii.  6 ;  his  successes 
against  Mithridates,  7;  routs  the 
army  of  Tigi'anes,  and  takes  Tigra- 
nocerta,  ib. ;  mutiny  in  the  army  of,  8 

L.,  his  perfidy  to  the  i^eople 

of  Cauca,  ii.  261 

Lusitanians,  tiieir  geogi'aphical  posi- 
tion, ii.  261 ;  treacherously  massacred 
liy  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galha,  after  lieing 
assured  of  safety  on  a  surrender, 
262;  cany  on  war  under  Vu-iathus 
for  eight  years,  263.;  inWte  Serto- 
rius  to  the  coimnand,  401 

Lutatius  Catulus,  C,  sent  against  the 
Cimbi-i,  ii.  333;  leader  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, 397 

Macedonia,  decay  of  the  empu'c  under 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  ii.  155;  second 
lioman  war  with,  161;  its  extent 
under  Philip  the  thiixl,  171;  di\aded 
into  four  reput)lics,  225;  rebellion 
in,  under  a  pseudo-Philip,  240;  be- 
comes a  Roman  province  after 
Metellus'  victory  at  Pydna,  250 

Phalanx,     formed     by 

Cai-acalla  on  invading  Paithia,iii.270 

Macedonians,  defeated  by  the  Romans 
at  Argyrocastro,  ii.  165;  at  Cynos- 
cephalae,  168;  defeated  under  Per- 
seus, by  L.  Aemilius  Paulhis,  at  the 
battle  of  Pydna,  221;  150,000  of 
them  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  slaves, 
223 

Machares,  son  of  Mitliridates,  kills 
himself  from  fear  of  his  father,  iii.  10 

Machiavellian  policy  of  the  Romans, 
ii.  215 

Macrianus  usurps  the  purple  and 
assumes  his  sous  as  colleagues,  iii. 
297 

Macrinus,  M.  Opilius,  murders  Cara- 
calla,  and  is  proclaimed  emperor, 
iii.  270;  disbands  the  veterans,  and 
enlists  new  soldiers,  271 ;  the  troops 
declare  for  Elagabalus,  272;  flees 
with  his  son  to  Bithynia,  where  they 
are  put  to  death,  ib. 

Macro  supplants  Sejanus,  iii.  182; 
conspires  with  Caligula  against 
Tiberius,  who  is  suffocated,  183 


Maecenas,  Cilnius,  effeminate  charac- 
ter of,  iii.  1 50 

Maecilius  Avitus,  sets  himself  up  as 
emperor,  iii.  353 

Maesa,  sister  of  Julia  Domna,  and 
mother  of  Soaemis  and  Mamaca. 
iii.  271;  bribes  the  soldiers  to  pro- 
claim her  grandson  Elagabalus,  272 

Magnentius,  revolt  of,  iii.  321 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  ii.  186 

Mago,  his  cruelty  to  the  magistrates 
of  Gades,  ii.  138;  retires  to  the 
Baleares,  ib. 

Maharbal,  his  reflection  on  Hannibal's 
generalship  in  not  attacking  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  ii.  114 

Majoi'ian,  high  character  of  the  empe- 
ror, iii.  354;  restores  the  Roman 
empire,  ib. 

Mamaea,  mother  of  Alexander  Se- 
vems,  iii.  271;  his  government,  in 
reality  the  regency  of,  273;  mur- 
dered with  her  son,  280 

Mamcrtines,  take  possession  of  Messa- 
na,ii.  2;  origin  of  their  state,  6 ;  the 
Romans  grant  assistance  to  them 
against  the  Carthaginians,  8 

Blancinus,  C.  Hostilius,  the  consul, 
compelled  to  make  peace  with  the 
Numantines,  ii.  267;  the  senate 
annul  it  and  send  him  for  punish- 
ment to  the  Numantines,  by  whom 
he  is  sent  back,  ib. 

Manilius,  M'.  and  Marcius  Censorinus, 
lead  an  army  to  Sicily  and  thenec 
to  Carthage,  ii.  236;  are  repulsed 
from  the  city,  238 

Manhus,  L.,  with  Regulus,  obtains  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
at  Ecnomus,  ii.  29;  recalled  with 
his  anny  from  Africa,  30 

On.,  defeated  by  the  Cimbri 

and  Teutones,  ii.  329 

Manufactures,  flourishing  state  of,  in 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  iii.  246 

Marcellus,  M.,  Claudius,  slays  Virido- 
marus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  ii. 
65;  his  character,  the  opposite  of 
that  of  Fabius,  78;  opposed  to 
Hannibal  at  Nola,  119;  takes  Syra- 
cuse, 128;  the  first  who  Cannes 
Greek  works  of  art  to  Rome,  ib. 

concludes 

peace  with  the  Celtiberians,  ii.  260 

insults  Caesar 


by  flogging  a  magistrate  of  Como, 
iii.  50^ 

Marcellus,  M.,  sui-prised  by  Hannibal 
and  slain,  ii.  130 

(son  of  Octavia),  the 

hope  of  the  Romans,  dies  prema- 
turely, iii.  108 

Marcia,  concubine  of  Commodus, 
causes  him  to  be  put  to  death,  iii.  259 
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^^arc•iaT1a,  sister  of  Trajan,  character 
of.  iii.  '221 

Marciiis  Pliilippus,  Q.,  crosses  Mmmt 
( Mymims,  so  lus  to  ])a.ss  njund  llic 
MacciioniiuiH,  ii.  218 

Marcoiiiamii,  and  other  tribes  ii<lvnnre 
witliin  tile  Koiiiaii  iVoiitiers,  iii.  252 

Jlarilia,  Kattle  of  iii.  •'il.') 

Mariiius,  ])ro('laiiiic<lcini)crorand  mur- 
dered, iii.  2Si> 

Maritime  warfare  of  tlic  Romans,  at 
first  unsuccessful,  ii.  25 

Marins,  C,  first  seeds  of  the  civil  war 
between  him  and  Sulla,  ii.  .'521;  his 
orif^in,  32.'5;  his  iixitation  developed 
by  the  conspiracy  to  keep  him  down, 
ib. ;  his  superstition,  324 ;  his  cliarac- 
tcr  325;  as  consul,  concludes  the 
Jugurthinc  war,  326 ;  appointed  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Cind)ri 
ami  Tcutones,  327;  almost  annihi- 
lates the  whole  nation  of  the  Tcu- 
tones, 335;  defeats  the  Cimliri,337  ; 
called  the  third  founder  of  Koine, 
338;  commands  an  army  in  the  Social 
war,359 ;  ineiiualityoftlie ages(jf  Sul- 
la aiul,  361;  the  command  against 
Mitliridates  taken  from  Sulla  and 
given  to  liim,  367 ;  his  fliglit  and  cap- 
ture in  tin- mai'shes  of  XlintiM'nae,370; 
exiled  and  dwells  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  i/j. ;  recalled  by  Cinna,  re- 
turns to  Italy,  373;  his  seventh  con- 
sulship, 375;  proplietic  occun-encc 
during  his  boyhood,  i/j.;  massacres 
the  fiower  of  the  senate,  376;  car- 
ries on  the  butchery  by  a  l)and  of 
assassins,  ib.;  dies  in  a  fit  of  rage,  ib. 

the  younger,  probably  oidy 

an  adopted  son  of  Marius,  ii.  383; 
defeated  by  Sulla,  ib.;  he  ami  the  bro- 
ther of  Telcsinus,  kill  each  otlier,384 
•a  Ijlacksmith,  rides  over  Gaul 


three  days,  iii.  297 
Maroboduus,  his  Bohemian  kingdom, 
iii.   159;    ])reparations    of  Tiberius 
against,  160;  dies  at  Ravenna,  164 
JIarseilles,  remarkable  siege  of,  iii.  57 
Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  opposes 
Scipio  on  his  arrival  in  Africa,   ii. 
145;  proved  to  have  been  a  common 
barbarian,  146;  betrays  the  Cartha- 
ginians into  a  ilefoat  by  Scijiio,  ih.; 
marries  Sophoni>lia,  wlium  he  causes 
topoison  herself,  147  ;liis  unjust  con- 
duct to  Carthage,  233;  defeats  Ilas- 
drubal,  234;  undeserving  of  being 
called  the  .tociiis  fifhli.ssimu.i  of  the 
Romans,  239;  bequeaths  liis  king- 
dom to  his  three  sons,  315 
Massiva  murdered  by  dugurtlia.  ii.  320 
Massylians,  a  people  on  the  frontiers 
of  modern  Tunis,  ii,  145 


Matlicmatics  flourish  under  Antoniims 
Tins,  iii.  246 

Slatidia,  her  will  set  aside  liy  51.  Aurc- 
lius,  iii.  256 

Mauritanians  quelled  by  Hadrian,  iii. 
237;  tlicir  cliaraotcr,  281 

Mausoleum,  Iladrian'.s,  the  greatest 
building  extant,  iii,  244 

Maxeiitius  nuulc  Caesar  by  the  Senate, 
iii.  313;  character  of,  314;  deposes 
his  father  Maxinnan,  and  rules  as  a 
tyrant,  ib.;  memorable  war  of  Con- 
stantine  against,  ib.;  defeat  and  death 
of,  315 

Maximian,  M.  Valerianus,  made  col  • 
league  of  Diocletian,  iii.  3U9;  his 
character,  ib.;  resigns  the  empire 
with  Diocletian,  resumes  his  dignity, 
312;  marries  his  daughter  Fausta 
to  Constantine,  314;  besieged  at 
Marseilles,  and  put  to  death  by 
Constantine,  ib. 

Maximinus,  C.  Julius  Vcnis,  the  first 
barbarian  adventurer  raised  to  tlie 
empire,  iii.  279;  his  hatred  of  aU 
persons  of  distinction,  280;  liis  cni- 
clty,  ib.;  nmrdered  with  his  son  by 
the  soldiers,  282 

JIaximinus  Daza  appointed  Caesar, 
iii.  312;  defeated  by  Licinius,  and 
put  to  death,  315 

Maxinms  proclaimed  emperor,  iii.  335 

Ptq)ieuus,  witli  Caelius  Bal- 

binus,  proclaimed  emperors  by  the 
Senate,  iii.  282;  marches  against 
Maximinus,  and  returns  to  Rome 
in  trium])h,  283;  murdered  with 
Ball)iiui.s,  ib. 

Jlelville,  general,  his  work  on  Hanni- 
bal's route  across  the  Alps,  ii.  88 

Memmius,  C,  his  measures  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Jugurthiue  war,  ii.  320; 
put  to  death,  343 
Mercenaries,  the  Carthaginian,  whence 
princijjally  collected,  ii.  40;  their 
revolt,  54 
5Icri)l)aiidcs,  fragments  of,  discovered 

by  Niehulu-,  iii^  338 
Merula,  L.,  the^amen  dialis,  kills  him- 
self, ii.  375 
Mesopotamia  recognises  the  supremacy 

of  Rome,  iii.  265 
Me.^sala,  M.,  distingui.«hcs   himself  in 

the  battle  of  riiilij-pi,  iii.  101 
Messana  seized  by  the  Mamertines, 
ii.  2;  importance  of  its  possession 
to  the  Carthaginians,  8  ;  Romans  in 
possession  of,  besieged  by  the  Syra- 
cusans  and  Carthaginians,  9 
Messanians  massacred  bv  their  guests, 

ii.  5 
MetcUi,  high  character  of  the  family, 
ii.  313 
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Metcllus,  L.  Caecilius,  his  victoiy  over 
the  Carthaginitiiis,  ii.  36 

Q.  Caecihiis,  defeats  Andris- 

cus,  the  pseudo-riiihp,  ii.  250; 
conquers  the  Acliaean  army  under 
Critohuis,  256;  his  humanity  to  the 
Greeks,  257 

(Numidicns),  conducts    the 

war  against  Jugurtha,  ii.  S22;  liis 
unfair  opposition  to  the  ambition  of 
Marius,  ib. ;  his  character.  342 ;  goes 
into  exile,  ib.-,  is  recalled,  343; 
makes  peace  with  tlic  Saumites,  376 
-Celer,  Q.,  prevents  Catiline's 


passage  into  Gaul,  iii-  24 

-Pius,  Q.,  joins  Sulla,  ii.  382 


Metres,  comparison  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  poetic,  ii.  205 

Micali's  Roman  history,  bad,  lxxx\'iii. 

Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Ma- 
sinissa,,  ii.  315;  divides  his  kingdom 
between  his  two  sons,  and  his  nephew 
Jugiu-tha,  316 

Middleton's  life  of  Cicero,  recommen- 
ded, Ixxxviii. ;  iii.  97 

Milan  destined  by  natm-e  to  be  a  great 
city,  iii.  310 

Milo"  kills  Clodius,  and  is  defended  by 
Cicero,  iii.  39 ;  exiled,  ib.;  his  death 
in  an  insurrection  against  Caesar,  ib. 

Mining,  systematic,  first  introduced 
into  Spain  by  Hamilcar,  ii.  69 

Minturnae,  terror  of  a  slave  sent  to  kill 
Marius  at,  ii.  370 

Minucius  Rufus,  C.  appointed  pro- 
dictator,  ii.  108 ;  defeated  by  Hanni- 
bal, ib. 

Misitheus  or  Timesitheus,  praefectus 
praetorio,  to  Gordian  III.,  murdered 
by  C.  Julius  Pliilippus,  iii.  284 

Mit'hridates,  king  of  Pontus,  unjustly 
deprived  of  Phrygia  by  the  Romans, 
ii.  364;  gives  the  throne  of  Cappa- 
docia  to  Ariarathes,  ib. ;  defeats 
Nicomedes,  365;  defeats  two  Roman 
annies,  ib.;  his  Greek  allies  in  Asia 
IVIinor  massacre  70,000  of  the 
Romans  and  Italicans,  366;  is  re- 
cognised as  sovereign  of  Asia  Minor, 
ib.;  advances  into  Greece,  ib. ;  the 
command  in  the  war  against  him 
given  to  Sulla  by  the  Senate,  ib.; 
defeated  by  Sulla  at  Chaeronea,  377 ; 
makes  peace  with  Sulla,  379;  L. 
Murcna  invades  his  territory,  and  is 
defeated,  408 ;  makes  peace  with  the 
Romans,  ib.;  causes  of  the  last  and 
great  war  against  him,  ib.;  extent  of 
his  dominions,  iii.  1 ;  a  wretched 
genei-al,  5;  his  fleet  takes  all  the 
ships  of  the  Romans,  ib. ;  pursued 
by  Lucullus  into  Pontus,  7 ;  takes 
refuge  with  Tigranes,  ib. ;  defeated 


by  Pompey,  10 ;  poisons  himself  from 

fear  of  being  murdered  by  liis  son,  1 1 
Monarchy,      hereditary,      estabhshed 

through  M.  Aurelius,  iii.  257 
Montpcllier,  splendid  ruins  of  a  Roman 

town  near,  iii.  209 
Morelh,  the  Abbe,  his  discovery  of  a 

manuscript  of  Dion  Cassiiis,  ii.  80 
Motye,  a  Punic  settlement  in  Sicily,  ii.  1 3 
Mucia  Licinia,  lex,  its  effect  on   the 

Allies,  ii  348 
Slucianus,  Licinius,  heads  the  Parthian 

legions,  who  refuse  obedience  to  Vi- 

tellius,   iii.    204;    assists    in  raising 

Vespasian  to  the  throne,  206 
Mimmiius  destroys  Corinth,  ii.  258 
Muuda,  battle  of,  iii.  72 
Mm-eua,  Cicero's  oration  for,  iii.  26 
Mutina,  siege  of,  iii.  92 
Myonnessus,  battle  of,  ii.  184 
Mythology,    Greek,    introduced  into 

Italy,  li.  202 

Nabis,  tjTant  of  Sparta,  one  of  the 
gi'catcst  monsters  in  history,  ii.  161  ; 
the  alliance  with  him  a  foul  spot  on 
the  honour  of  Rome,  172 

Naevius,  his  history  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  written  in  the  Satm-nian  verse, 
xxiii. ;  fiu'uished  Vii'gil  with  the 
plan  of  the  Aeneid,  xxv. ;  persecution 
of,  by  Metellus,  ib.;  account  of  his 
verses,  ii.  203 

Naples,  corruption  of  witnesses  at,  302 ; 
massacre  at,  311 

Napoleon,  his  300  senators  compared 
to  the  StJ^uos  of  Sparta,  ii.  15;  his 
Italian  campaign,  74;  his  mistakes 
as  a  general,  iii.  6;  taken  by  an 
Austrian  patrol,  bribes  the  officer  to 
let  him  escape,  48;  compared  to 
Trajan,  227;  to  Aiu'clian,  301 ;  un- 
justly charged  with  cowardice,  308 

Navy  of  the  Romans  increased  to  300 
men-of-war,  ii.  27 

Ncpos,  Corn.,  liis  life  of  Atticus  one  of 
the  best  Latin  biographies,  iii.  218 

Nero,  Domitius,  ascends  the  throne, 
iii.  194;  a  pupil  of  Seneca  and 
BuiTus,  ib.;  murders  his  mother 
Agrippina,  196;  burning  of  Rome 
not  to  be  attributed  to  him,  ib. ; 
restores  the  city,  ib. ;  orders  the  death 
of  Seneca,  197;  his  insanity,  198; 
his  travels  in  Greece,  ib. ;  rewards 
Corbulo  for  his  victory  over  the 
Partliians  by  death,  ib. ;  his  suicide, 
200 

Nerva,  M.  Cocceius,  his  reign  and  that 
of  Trajan,  the  most  obscure  portions 
ofRcmian  history,  iii.  221;  adopts 
Trajan,  222;  his  death,  224 

Nibelungen,  lay  of,  xvii. 
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Nicomcilcs    of   Bitliyiiia,    Iriives   his 

kiii^iloiii  to  tliu  Kuiiiaiis,  iii.  1 
i\itr*;r,  IVscemiius,  acomiiiiimlcr  iimliT 

M.  Aiirclius,  i'i-  2.")";  iu'Diluinicd  iiy 

the  k'pitiiis  ill  tlic  East,  261 ;  defcat- 

t'd  Iiy  Si'ptiiiiiu.s  Suvcnis,  near  Ismis, 

2(;.{  ' 
Ati/iilisfiiiiiitM,  title  of,  first  apiilicd    in 

iiiscri|itinns  to  Gcta,  iii.  2(i5;  in  tlic 

IJyzantiiie  writers  syiiDiiyiiiDiis  with 

i'dcsdr,  2().')  n. 
N<)i)ility  the,  K(jinan  hvw   prcveiitiiif^ 

tiicin  from  ac(juiring  wealth  hy  com- 

iiicrcc,  ii.  98 
Nnl)ia,  cniKiiieroil  hy  Trajan,  iii.  22" 
Nniiiantia,  sii'j^e  and  famine  of,  ii.  209; 

desiniyed  Iiy  Seipio  AiVicamis,  ih. 
Nnniantine.s,  tiieir  eonfideiie.e  in  Grac- 

einis,  ii.  267;  c.\.tir])ated,  269 
Numbers,    nii.\tiire    of  iiidelinitencss 

and  apparent  definitenes.s  in,  xlii. 
Nninerianns,  son  of  Cams,   character 

of,  iii.  305 
Nnmerieal  coni1)iiiations,   artificial,  an 

evidence  of  falsilication   of  clirono- 

logy,  x\n.;  rcmarkalile  instance   of 

this  in  the  early  luatory  of  Rome,  ih. 
Nuniiilia,   state   of,    after   Jugurtlia's 

death,  iii.  3 
Nninidians,  civilisation  of  the,  ii.  315 
Nursia,    political   peculiarity   of    this 

district,  ii.  399 
Nursina     duritia     of    Scrtorius    and 

Vespasian,  ii.  206 

Octavianus,  C.  Julius  C:esar,  his  re- 
lationship to  Julius  Ciusar,  iii.  86; 
his  chan;ie  of  name  on  his  adopti(jn 
by  C:csar's  will,  88;  declared  consul 
with  Q.  Pcdins,  94;  consents  to  the 
proscri]ition  of  Cicero,  95;  liis  cow- 
ardice, 101 ;  cruelty,  102 ;  sole  master 
of  the  Roman  world,  118  (See  Au- 
gustus) 

Octavius,  Cn.,  consul  with  Cinna,  ii. 
370;  opposes  Cinna,  371;  put  to 
death  hy  him,  375 

M.,  dc|)rived  of  his  tribune- 
ship  to  prevent  his  exercising  the 
veto,  ii.  287 

Odenathus  leads  the  people  of  Palmyra 
atrainst  Sapor,  whom  he  defeats,  iii 
295;  siiccecdeil  in  tiie  government 
by  his  widow  Zenobia,  290 

Odoaccr,  Rumnliis  last  of  the  Roman 
cm]>erors  surrenders  to,  iii.  357 

Olybrius  proclaimed  emperor  by 
Ricimcr's  inllueiicc,  iii.  355 

Oi'iniius,L., destroys  FregcUae,  ii.296; 
elected  consul,  309;  his  hostility  to 
C.  (jracchns,  ih. ;  puts  to  deatii  more 
than  3000  persons  during  his  cou- 
Bulsliip,  311;  his  death,  322 


Oratory, its  disappearance  froniGrcecc, 
ii.  102 

Oritjincs,  Cato's,  xxxv. 

Or<isius,  liis  distortions  and  sophistries, 
Ixxiii. 

Oscii,  now  Ilucsca,  academy  ftjrmcd 
by  Seitorius  at,  for  young  Spanish 
nobles,  whom  he  considers  as  hos- 
tages, ii.40J;  and  alterwards  sells 
ius  slaves,  404 

Osroene  changed  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, iii.  270 

Ostia,  port  of,  impnneJ  by  Trajan, 
iii.  229 

Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths  essentially 
ditfercnt  mitions,  iii.  333 

Otho,  M.  Salvius,hisciiaracter,  iii.201 ; 
pnK-laimeil  emperor,  202;  suicide 
of,  203 

Ovid,  his  life,  and  character  of  his 
poetry,  iii.  144 

Pacuvius,  character  of  his  play.s,  ii.  206 ; 
his  rank  among  the  poets,  394 

Palimpsest  nianiiscriiits,  Ixviii. 

Palmyra,  its  growtli  iis  a  conniiereial 
city,  iii.  295;  dcstroycil  by  Anrclian, 
who  ma.ssacrcs  the  inhabitants,  301 

Pannonians,  civilisation  of  the,  iii.  161 

Punormns,  connnunication  bctweea 
Messana  and,  not  ])ractieable  by 
land,  ii.  19 

Pansa  cautions  Ciesar  as  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  iii.  82 

Pantheon  built  by  Agrippa,  iii.  149 

Panvinius,  his  great  merit  in  investi- 
gating Roman  antiquities,  Ixxxiii 

Papinian  murdered  l)y  Caracalla,  iii. 
274;  character  of  the  works  of 
Ulpian  and,  289 

Parthia,  its  divisicm  into  feudal  prin- 
ciiialities,  iii.  Ill 

Parthian  empire,  foundation  of  the 
great,  ii.  229 ;  fall  of,  accounted  for, 
iii.  275 

Partliians,  under  Tiridates,  conquer- 
ed by  Corbnlo,  iii.  197;  con(|uered 
by  Trajan,  226;  attack  the  Roman 
dominions  and  cut  olf  Scverianus 
witii  liis  legions,  250;  defciited,  ih. ; 
attacked  by  Scvcrus,  who  takes 
Ctcsiphon,  265;  Caracalla  attacks 
them,  270 

ratdvinitds  of  Livy,  remarks  on  the 
alleged.  Ixiv 

Patrician  families,  extinction  of,  ii.  197 

Paulinus,  Suetonius,  defeats  Boadicca, 
iii.  197 

Pauperism  and  wealth  at  Rome,  both 
enormous,  ii.  300 

Pausanias,  character  of  his  writings, 
iii.  243 

Pay  of  the  soldiers  doubled  by  Caosar 
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and  treWcd  by  Augustus,  iii.  130; 
increased  by  Domitian,  217 

Peasant  war  in  Germany  compared  to 
the  lioman  sci"vile  war,  ii.  407 

Pediu,  lex,  iii.  94 

Pc(.lius,Q.,  colleague  with  Octavi an  in 
the  consulship,  passes  the  lex  Pedia 
against  Caesar's  murderers,  iii. 
94 

Pedo  Albinovanus,  poetry  of,  iii.  146 

Pella  razed  to  the  ground  after  the 
defeat  of  Andriscus,  ii.  250 

Peregrinitas  put  an  end  to  by  Cara- 
calla,  iii.  269 

Perennis,  praefect  under  Commodus, 
murdered  by  tlie  populace,  iii.  258  ■ 

Pei'gamus  bequeathed  to  the  Koman's 
by  Attains,  ii.  271  ;  claimed  by 
Aristonicus,  ib.;  M'bo  is  conquered 
by  the  Ilonians,  272 

Perizonius,  masterly  historical  inves- 
tigations of,  iv. ;  a  truly  historical 
genius,  Ixxxvi. 

Perperna,  M.,  conquers  Aristonicus  the 
pretender  of  Pergamus,  ii.  232 

M.,  nnu-ders  Sertorius,  ii.  405 ; 

conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Pom])ey,  ib. 

Persecution  of  Christianity  carried  on 
by  Diocletian,  iii.  311;  by  Galerius, 
312 

Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  213;  granunatical  declen- 
sion of  his  name,  ib.  n. ;  accused  of 
murdering  Ids  brother  Demetrius,?i.; 
marries  the  daughter  of  Antit)chus 
Epiphanes,  214;  cause  of  his  war 
with  the  Humans,  216;  his  con- 
temptible con  duct  towards  Genthius, 
220;  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by 
L.  Aemilius  PauUus,  22 1 ;  flees  to 
yamothrace,  hoping  to  save  his  trea- 
sures, surrenders  to  the  Romans,  222 

Persians,  seven  great  famihes  of  the, 
ji.363;  feudal  vassals  of  the  Pai'- 
thian  monarchy,  iii.  275  ;  under 
Ardsliir  or  Artaxerxes  tlu'ow  off  the 
Parthian  yolce,  276;  restoration  of 
the  Persian  empire,  ib. ;  defeated  by 
Gordian,  iii.  284;  under  Sapor  take 
Valerian  pri.soner  and  (it  is  said) 
flay  him  alive,  294;  their  cruelties, 
and  defeat  liy  Odenathus  pinnce  of 
Palmyra,  295 

Pertina.x,  Ilelvius,  proclaimed  emperor, 
iii.  259;  his  character,  ib.;  murdered, 
260 

Perusia,  siege  of,  by  Octa\-ian,  one  of 
the  most  frightful  in  history,  iii.  107 ; 
300  citizens  of,  sacrificed  at  the  altar 
of  Divus  Julius,  ib. 

Pescennius  Niger  proclaimed  emperor, 
in.  261;  defeated,  263 


Peter  the  Apostle,  his  chains  pre- 
sei'ved,  iii.  118 

Petreius,  M.,  defeats  the  army  of  Cati- 
line, iii.  24 

Pompey's  general,  defeated 

by  Caesar,  he  and  Juba  kill  each 
other,  iii.  69 

Petronius,  discu.ssion  as  to  the  time 
when  he  wrote,  iii.  289 ;  the  greatest 
poet  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  290 

Maximus  proclaimed  em- 
peror, iii.  353 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  its  operations 
described,  ii.  169;  one  formed  by 
Caracalla,  iii.  270 

Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  mutinies 
against  lum,  iii.  10;  makes  peace 
with  Pompey,  11;  defeats  Domitius 
Calvinus,  is  defeated  by  Caesar,  66 

Pharsalus,  date  of  the  battle  of,  iii.  63 

Phenomena  in  natm-e  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  ii.  103 

Pliilemon  the  Poet,  death  of,  ii.  58 

Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
invaded  Asia,  ii.  185 

III.,  of  Macedonia,  makes  a 

treaty  with  Plannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  ii.  153;  character  of,  155; 
makes  peace  with  the  Romans,  157; 
forms  an  alliance  with  Antiochus 
the  Great  against  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes, 158  ;  their  conquests,  159  ; 
ravages  Attica,  ib.;  defeated  by 
Flamininus  near  Argyrocastro,  165; 
again  defeated  at  Cynoscephalae,  ib. ; 
humiliating  terms  of  peace  imposed 
on,  170;  joins  the  Romans  against 
Antiochus  and  the  Aetolians,  181; 
poisons  his  son  Demetrius,  212;  his 
death,  213 

Philippi,  war  of,  iii.  99 ;  fir.st  battle  of, 
100;  second  battle  of,  102;  results 
of  the  war,  103 

Philii)pus,  M.  Julius,  the  emperor,  a 
native  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  not  a 
Bedouin,  iii.  284;  mui'ders  Gordian 
III.,  ib.;  celebrates  tlie  festival  of 
the  thousandth  year  of  Rome,  285; 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  ib.;  let- 
ters of  Origen  to,  ib. ;  tradition  of  his 
doing  penance  for  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor,  ib. ;  slain  in  battle,  286 

Q.  Martins,  with  his  aiiny, 

crosses  Mount  Olympus,  ii.  218 ;  and 
causes  the  Macedonians  to  evacuate 
Tempe,  219 

L.  Marcius,  opposes  Drusus 


in  his  reforms,  ii.  351 
PIiiIology,Gernnm,  cliaracter  of,  Ixxxix 
Philopoemen   called   the  last  of  the 

GreeLs,  ii.  251 
Phraates  returns  the  standards  taken 

by  the  Parthians,  iii.  167 
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Phtliiriasi?,  n  fliso.a.ec  wliirh  rliiriiy 
(x-curs  in  tlie  ciisi;  ot"  tyrants,  ii.  .■}'.t2 

Pipliiiis,  ])ro(iip"ns  lc:irnin>;  of.  iv. ;  tlic 
idea  ol'liis  Annals  a  mistake,  Ixxxiv 

PiiatL'S  r>f  tlic  Metlitoriaiican  siip- 
prussctl  by  I'oniix'y,  iii.  9 

Pisd,  L.  Caliminin-,  iIr-  liist  author  of 
fi)r<;erii'S  in  lioinan  liistfjiy,  xxxix. 

his    ()|i|n)siiion    to  tliu    coni- 

mantls  ofTil>crius,  tiie  most  myste- 
rious phciiomciiou  in  all  Koinan 
history,  iii.  178  ;  with  his  wife 
Munatia  Plancina  pnt  to  death,  179 

Pitt  enni|)are<l  to  llaniilcar,  ii.  67 

Plarcntia,  unsuccessful  siege  of,  ii.  1.36 

I'hicidia,  wife  of  Constantius,  iii.  ."547 

Plague,  the,  spreads  over  the  western 
world,  Africa  excepted,  iii.  2.51 ;  in- 
iluencc  of  plagues  on  politics,  litera- 
ture, anil  ait,  ilt. ;  plagues  at  Athens, 
in  (iennany(called  the  Black  Death), 
and  in  Florence,  i6.;  2,U00  persons 
liuried  daily  during  the  plague  at 
Rome,  256;  rages  in  Moesia,  299;  its 
deviustations  at  different  periods,  ;K)6 

Platonism,  New,  took  the  place  of 
Paganism,  iii.  32.5 

Platitus,  Roman  character  of  his  dra- 
matis personae,  ii.  204 

Plchcian  order,  hoth  censors  first  taken 
from  the,  ii.  27.'3 

Plehiscititm,  tirst  instance  of  its  becom- 
ing binding  as  a  lex,  ii.  60 

Plebs  urbana,  date  of  the  distinction 
between,  and  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
ii.  300 

Plinv  the  younger,  literary  character 
of^  iii.  233 

Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan,  her  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  Roman  women, 
iii.  224 

Plutarch,  character  of  his  writings, 
l.Kxiii;  iii.  235 

Poctr}-,  epic,  iii.  136 

Poetical  tales,  or  lays,  a  source  of  early 
Roman  hi.stoiy,  xiv. 

Poi.soning,  execution  of  two  Roman 
ladies  for,  ii.  226 

Police,  improved  by  Augustus,  iii.  126 

Pollio,  Asinius,  cliaractcr  of  his  poetry, 
iii.  1.33 

Polybius  the  hi.storian,  one  of  the 
Achaean  hostages,  ii.  225;  selected 
by  yEmilius  Paullus  to  educate  his 
son.s,  ib.;  his  mediation  to  bcnctit 
Greece,  259 

Pompeii,  destniction  of,  iii.  216 

Pomjx'ius,  Q.,his  pciice  with  the  Xum- 
antines  annidlcdhy  the  senate,ii.266 

Rufus,  Q-1  colleague  of  Sull.a, 

in  the  consulslii]i,  murdered  at  the 
instigation  of  Cu.  Pompcius  Strabo, 
iL371 


Pompcius,  Cn.  (the  Great),  takes  up 
arms  f(jr  Sulla,  in  I'icenuin,  ii.  382; 
his  character, 403;  defeats  I'erpcnia, 
and  ])uts  him  to  death,  405;  made 
Consul  wit!)  M. I.,iciniusCrii.ssu8,  ib.; 
subdues  the  Pirates  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, iii.  9;  sent  against  Mithriihites, 
whom  lieilefeats,  10;  cc^mpcls  Tigra- 
nes  to  a  disgraceful  peace,  compu-rs 
Syria,  Egyjjt,  and  Arabia,  anil  jilun- 
ders  Jerusalem,  1 1 ;  undeserving  of 
the  title  of  "the  Great,"  12;  the  first 
appointed  sole  Consul,  38;  on  Cae- 
sar's advance  to  Rome,  retires  to 
Brundusium,  53;  attacked  by  Caesar, 
crijsses  to  Illyricum,  56;  winters  at 
Tliessalonica.  59;  repulses  Caesar 
from  Dyrraehium,  61;  his  want  of 
judgment  in  conductitig  the  ci\'il 
war,  ib. ;  follows  Caesar  into  Thcs- 
.saly,  02;  defeated  at  Pliarsalus,  63; 
flees  to  Egypt,  where  he  is  murder- 
ed by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  64; 
epigram  relating  to  his  tomb,  65 

and    Sextus,    establi-h 

themselves  in  Spain,  iii.  72;  Cn.  a 
greater  general  than  his  father,  ilr. ; 
they  arc  dcfeatctl  by  Caesar  at  the 
battle  of  Munda,  72;  Cn.  killed,  73; 
Sextus  becomes  leader  of  Pirates, 
and  master  of  Sicily,  109;  makes 
peace  with  the  triumvirs  at  IMi.seiium, 
ib.;  receives  the  triumvirs  in  his 
admiral-ship,  ib. ;  defeated  by  Octa- 
vian,  113;  murdered,  ib. 

Strabo,    Cn.    (father    of 


Pompey  the  Great),  defeats  the 
Italians  near  Ascuhim,  and  takes 
the  city,  ii.  359 ;  causes  Q.  Pomjieius 
Rufus  to  lie  murdered,  371;  engages 
unsuccessfully  with  Cinna,  374;  his 
death,  ib. 

Poniponius  killed  in  defending  his 
friend  C.  Gracchus,  ii.  311 

Pontus,  account  of  the  kingdom  of,ii. 363 

Poors'-rates,  the  luxtural  growth  of  a 
free  state,  ii.  300 

PopiUius  Lacnas,  his  cruelties,  ii.  292; 
voluntaiy  exile,  299 

M.,  li's  cmbas.sy  to  Antiochus 

Epiphancs,  ii.  228 

Pojipacdius  Silo,  Q.,  consul  of  the  Ita- 
lian republic,  ii.  356;  opposes  the 
Romans  with  success,  359 ;  his  cha- 
racter as  a  general,  ib. 

Porcia,  daughter  of  Cato,  wife  of  Bru- 
tus, iii.  80;  obtains  from  her  husband 
the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar,  83 

Porcitis,  Cato  C,  the  consul, destroyed 
by  the  Scordiscans,  ii.  314 

Postumus,  M.  Cii^siantis  Latinius.  the 
emperor,    his   victories    o^cr     the 
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Franks  and  Alemannians,  iii.  296; 
murdcretl,  ib. 

Pothinus,  guardian  of  Ptolemy,  expels 
Cleopatra,  iii.  6-4;  his  attempt  on 
Caesar's  life,  G6 

Praefectiira  aerarii,  instituted  by  Au- 
gustus, iii.  127 

Praefectus  praetorio  becomes  chief  of 
the  consistorium  principis,  iii.  239 ; 
prime  minister  undcrGordian  IIL284 

Praefectus  urbi,  appointed  by  Augus- 
tus, iii.  127 

Praeneste,  blockaded  by  Sulla,  ii,  383 ; 
who  puts  to  the  sword  all  its  inhabi- 
tants except  the  old  Romans,  385 

Pracnomen,  Carthaginians  mentioned 
only  by  their,  ii.  20  n. 

Praetextatae,  old  national  dramas, 
ii.  202;  compositions  I'csembliiig 
Shakespeare's  historical  dramas,  394 

Praetor,  a  second,  appointed  ibr  the 
peregrini,  ii.  51 

Praetorian  giuirds  or  cohorts  existed 
from  the  earliest  times,  iii.  129;  set- 
tled at  Kome  by  A"giistus,  who 
establishes  the  Praetor ia  castr>t,  ib.; 
consisted  of  8000  men  under  Augus- 
tus, ib. ;  determine  the  fate  of  the 
empire  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
181;  desert  Didius  Julianus,  whom 
they  had  made  emperor,  261;  resem- 
bled the  janissaries  in  their  mutinous 
spirit  and  their  cowardice,  262?;.; 
disarmed  and  disgraced  by  Severus, 
262;  murder  Ulpian,  274 

Prefectures,  division  of  the  empire 
into,  iiL  297  n. 

Prisons  for  debt  attached  to  the  houses 
of  the  nobles,  xxv. 

Probus,  M.  Aurelius,  proclaimed  em- 
peror, iii.  303 ;  his  wonderful  activ  ity, 
ii. ;  repels  the  Franks  and  Aleman- 
ni,  and  recovers  Suabia,  ib. ;  his 
popularity,  304 ;  cause  of  his  murder 
liy  his  soldiers,  who  afterwards  la- 
ment him,  ib. 

Propertius,  poetry  of,  iii.  144 

Proscription,  first  example  of,  set  by 
Sulla,  ii.  385;  by  the  triumvirs,  of 
wealthy  persons,  solely  on  account 
of  their  riches,  iii.  96 

Providence,  belief  in,  strengthened  by 
history,  ii.  59 

Provence,  called  Altera  Italia,  iii.  126 

Province,  definition  of  a  Roman,  ii.  50; 
first  instance  of  the  assignment  of  a, 
to  a  pro-consul,  for  a  definite  period 
longer  than  a  year,  iii.  34 
Provinces  distinguished  into  those  of 
Augustus  and  of  the  Senate,  iii.  124 ; 
senatorial,  their  disajipcarance  from 
history,  287 

Prudeutius'  verses  on  Julian,  iii.  326 


Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  appears  in 
public  at  Rome  dressed  as  a  Roman 
freedman,  ii.  228;  required  by  the 
Romans  to  deliver  up  Hannibal,  201 

Pseudo-Demetrius,  of  Russia,  probably 
not  an  impostor,  ii.  248 

Philip,  a  Thraeian  gladiator, 

named  Andriscus,  a  real  impostor, 
submitted  to  by  the  Macedonians  as 
king,  ii.  248;  invades  Thessaly,  and 
is  repulsed  by  Scipio  Nasica,  249; 
defeats  Juventius;  is  defeated  at 
Pydna  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  250 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  refuses  a  loan 
to  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  45 ;  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  59 

Aulctes  expelled  from  Alex- 
andria, comes  to  Rome,  iii.  29; 
causes  the  Alexandrian  ambassadors 
to  be  assassinated,  ib. ;  bequeaths  his 
kingdom  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Diony- 
sus, and  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  64 
Dionysus  murders  Ponipey, 


iii.  65;  is  drowned  in  the  Nile,  66 

Publicani,  foimation  of  the  class  of,  ii. 
200;  their  great  power,  344 

Punic  war,  first,  events  which  led  to, 
ii.  1 ;  its  commencement,  9 ;  dates 
from  the  passage  of  the  Romans 
into  Sicily,  10;  ill  conducted,  ib. ; 
divided  into  five  periods,  19;  lasted 
twenty-four  years,  49 ;  tenns  of  its 
conclusion,  ib.;  one  of  the  first  causes 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans,  51 

second,  its  magnitude  com- 
pared with  the  wars  of  modern 
times,  ii.  70;  divided  into  six  periods, 
78 ;  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Zama, 
152;  its  consequences,  153 

third,  causes  of  the,  ii.  232 


Punica,  perjidia,  ii.  75 

Pydna,  rout  of  the  Macedonians  at, 

ii.  221 
Pyrrhus,  his  faults  as  a  general,  iii.  6 

Quadi,  the,  attack  the  Roman  frontier 

iii.  252 
Quadrigarius's  history  of  Rome,  xl. 
Quaestors  increased  to  eight,  ii.  52; 

they  form  a  seniinarium  senatus,  ib. 
Quinctilian,  the  restorer  of  good  taste 

in  literature,  iii.  193 
Quinctius  Flamininus,  L.,  unexampled 

crime  committed  by,  ii.  197 
. T.,  character  of, 

ii.  163;  defeats  the  Macedonians,  165 
Quinqucreraes,  construction  of,  ii.  23 

Radagaisus  the  Goth,  his  invasion  of 

Italy,  iii.  343 
Rapliacl's  painting  of  the  battle  between 

Coustautine  and  Maxeutius,  iii.  314 
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Ilasfaflt,  murder   of  amNnssailors   at, 
c-nin]mri'il  to  that  of  tScipif/s  uinl)iis- 
sadors  at  Carthat^f,  ii.  149 
Kc^^ioiis,  tlicir  <li\  ision  into  vici,  iii.  126 
]i(j,'iilus,  C.  Atiiiiis,   (Icfiafs  the  Car- 
tliafxinians,    ii.    .10;    liis    impossihic 
flcmands  from  thiin,  ,"11;  his  defeat 
l>y  Xaiilhi]i|)ii,s  ami   siirrciidcr,  .I.T; 
hi.s  cml)as.sy  to  Honie,  37  ;  I'aiihiiier's 
deiiKjiistration  of  the  uiitciiahlciic)<s 
of  his  liistorv,  if/. ;  prohal>lc   rea.son 
of  the  invention   of  it,    ib. ;  crime 
committed  hy  the  family  of,  .38 
M.  tlie,  delator,    I'liny's    ac- 
count of,  iii.  221 
lieieliard's  majjs  condemned,  xciv. 
lieimarus,  his  Greek  index   to  Dion 

Cassiu.s,  Ixxxi. 
Rhepiuni,  ma.ssacre  of  the  people  of, 
hy  the  Canipanian  legion,  ii.  1 ;  taken 
by  the  Romans,  2 
Rliodians,  the,  di.stingtiislicd  for  sea- 
manship, ii.   183;  destroy  the  fleet 
of  Aiitioclms  by  throwing  fire  from 
engines,  184;  their  natioiuil  charac- 
ter, 191;  their  submission,  227 
Ricimer,  his  unlimited  power  under  a 

nominal  emperor,  iiL  3.14 
Rimini,  Arian  council  of,  iii.  325 
Roails,  wooden,  made  by  the  Romans, 

still  subsisting,  iii.  1607i 
Rollin's  work  scarcely  a  Roman  histor}-, 

Ixxxvii. 
Roman   citizens,    their   number   only 
four  millions  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, iii.  126 

empire,  its  extent  at  the  death 

of  Augustus,  iii.  166;  military  forces 
of  tlie,  i/>. 
Romans,   not  barlwrians   before  they 
adopted  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks, 
xxii. ;  instance  of  thou-  justice  even 
towards  their  livals,  ii.  5.5;  instances 
of  their  ceding  pan  of  tlieu-  posses- 
sion.s,  158;  their  generosity  towards 
Greece,  171;  their  coi-niption,  195; 
time  from  w  hich  their  great  wealth 
is  to  be  dated,  225 
Rome,  permanent  influence  of,  xcvi.; 
its  uniiealthy  atmos]>lKTe  during  the 
summer  months,  ii.   105;    besieged 
and  taken  by  Marius,  375;  its  his- 
tory ])roi)erly  at  an  end  when  Au- 
gustus becomes  sole  ruler,  iii.  119; 
im]>roved  by  Augustus,  1 53 ;  becomes 
a  military  republic,  181;  conflagra- 
tion of,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  196; 
restoration  of,    ib. ;  vacancy  of  the 
see  of,  286;  destroyed  by  the  Goths, 
345;    i)luiidered   by  Genseric,  353; 
horrible  destruction  in,  when  taken 
by  ]{icimer,  356 
Romulus  Augustulus,  the   last    em- 


I»eror  of  the  west,  iii.  356;  pennittcd 

by   Odoaeer  to   retire   iiUo    private 

life,  357 
Riscius   of  Ameria,  Cicero's  oration 

for,  iii.  17 
Rutgcrsius'  remarks  on  the  paraphrase 

of  Aratiis,  iii.  216 
Rutilius  Lupus,  1'.,  commander  of  tlie 

Italieans  in  the  Social  war,  ii.  359 

Sagu7itum,  date  of  the  siege  of,  ii.  81 ; 

heroic  resistance  of,  82;    destroyed, 

ib.;  Livy's  description  of  the  siege 

a  romance,  ib. 

St.  Bernard,  the  Little,  identification 

of,  as  Hannibal's  route,  ii.  88 
Sallust,  histories  of,  xlvii. ;    models  of 
historicalcomposition,ii.  315;  further 
account  of  them,  393 
Samnites  and  their  allies,  under  Tele- 
sinus,  defeated   at  the  Colline  gate 
by  Sulla,    ii.  384;    8,000   prisoners 
surrounded  and  cut  down  by  Sulhi, 
385 
Sapor  invades  Syria,  iii  293;    war  of 

Julian  against,  328 
Saiacens,  derivation  of  the  name  of 

the,  iii.  295 
Sardinia,  excepting  the  mountainous 
districts,  subject  to  the  Carthaginians, 
ii.  14;   taken  possession  of  by  the 
Romans,  55 
Sardinian   mercenaries  rebel   against 

the  Carthaginians,  ii.  55 
Sarmatian   tribes   attack  tlic  Roman 

frontier,  iii.  252 

Saturninu.s,  L.  Antonius,  proclaimed 

emperor,  iii.  219;    con(iuered    and 

put  to  death  by  Appius  Maximus,  220 

Scaffoldings,  Roman  sailors  exercised 

on,  ii.  24 
Scaliger,  credulity  of,  iii. 
Scarphaea,  the  Achacans  routed   at, 

ii.  256 
Scauri,    Horace's    crrroneous  notion 

of  the,  ii.  318 
Schiller  contrasted  with  Goethe,  iii.  145 
Scipio,  Publius  and  Cn.,  sent  with  an 
anny  to  Spain,  ii.  131;  slain,  132 

P.  Comelius,  father  of  the  great 

Scipio,  sent  as  consul  to  Spain  against 
Hannibal,  ii.  84;  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal on  the  Ticinus,  93;  rescued  by 
his  son,  ib. ;  retreats  across  the  Ro,  ib. 
-Africanus,  P. Com., as  a  general 


inferior  to  Hannibal,  ii.  71;  liis 
character  comjiarcd  with  Hannibal's, 
75;  sent  as  proconsul  to  Spain,  133; 
his  p-eat  character, ?7^;  his  sujiimsed 
religious  imposture,  ib. ;  takes  New 
Carthage,  134;  visits  Syphax,  140; 
made  consul  before  the  l^al  age, 
141;  project  of  making  him  consul 
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and  dictator  for  life,  142;  invades 
Africa,  144;  his  ambassadors  in- 
sulted by  the  Carthaginians,  149; 
defeats  Hannibal  at  Zama,  151 ;  tlie 
first  Roman  styled  the  Great,  153; 
called  to  account  for  money  received 
from  Antiochus,  191;  his  indignant 
answer,  192;  withdraws  into  volun- 
tary exile  to  Liternum,  and  dies 
in  retirement,  ib.;  his  history  of 
liis  wars  written  in  Greek,  207 

Scipio,  L.  Corn,  (brother  of  Scipio  the 
Great),  his  quarrel  with  Laelius, 
ii.  185;  commands  an  expedition 
against  Antioclms,  his  brother  ac- 
companying him  as  legate,  ih. ;  de- 
feats Antiochus  at  Magnesia,  187 

^milianus,  P.  Corn.,  character 

of,  ii.  241;  inferior  to  the  elder 
Scipio,  242 ;  destroys  Carthage,  247 ; 
destroys  Nuraantia,  269;  his  atro- 
cious cruelty,  ib. ;  his  sudden  death, 
294  ;  improbability  of  his  being 
poisoned,  295 

Nasica,  his  success  against  the 

Macedonians,  ii.  221 

P.  Corn.,  opposes  Tib. 

Gracchus,  ii.  284 

Scordiscans  invade  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  ii.  314 

Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  bad 
historical  sources,  iii.  246,  255  n. 

Scytlie-chariots  an  Asiatic  invention, 
ii.  187 

Sebastian  of  Portugal,  probaljly  not  an 
impostor,  ii.  248 

SsjSacTTds,  iii.  120.     See  Augustus. 

Secular  festival  on  the  completion  of 
the  thousandtli  year  of  the  city  cele- 
brated with  incredible  splendour,  iii. 
285 

Scjanus,  Aclius,  the  friend  of  Tiberius, 
his  character  and  elevation,  iii.  181; 
increases  the  praetorian  guai'ds,  ib. ; 
destroys  Drusus  and  two  sons  of 
Germanicus,  182;  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Tilierius,  ib. 

Seleucia,  taken  by  Trajan,  iii.  226; 
taken  by  Avidius  Cassius,  250 

Seleueus  Callinicus  of  Syria,  Roman 
alliance  with,  ii.  59 

Sempronia  judiciaria,  lex,  ii.  303 

Sempronius,  Tiberius,  sent  with  a  fleet 
to  Africa,  ii.  84 ;  defeated  by  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Trebia,  97 

Senate,  at  first  the  representative  of 
the  gentes  and  curiae ;  vacancies 
afterwards  filled  up  by  the  Censors, 
ii.  52;  quaestors  introduced  into 
the,  ib.;  called  on  to  appoint  an 
emperor,  iii.  302 

Senator!?^  600  in  number,  ii.  391;  in 
what    sense    an     electoral      body 


representing  the  people,  ib. ;  amount 
of  their  census  or  pecuniary  qualifi- 
cation, iii.  4;  123 

Scnatus  Hispaniensis,  established  by 
Scrtorius,  ii.  402 

Seneca,  L.  Annaeus,  his  literary 
character,  iii.  192;  the  instructor  of 
Nero,  194;  executed  by  order  of 
Nero,  197 

Scptimius  instigates  Ptolemy  to  mur- 
der Pompey,  iii.  64 

Septimulcius,  fills  the  head  of  C. 
Gracchus,  with  lead,  claiming  the 
reward  of  its  weight  in  gold,  ii.  3 11 

Serpent  measuring  120  cubits,  Livy's 
story  of  a,  ii.  30 

Sertorius,  Q.,  joins  Cinna  and  Marius, 
ii.  373  ;  his  character,  374;  gains 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  Spain, 
400;  invitation  of  the  Lusitanians  to 
him,  401 ;  forms  a  senate  in  Spain  and 
establishes  an  Academy  for  young 
nobles,  402;  his  bociy  of  guards 
devoted  to  die  with  him,  ib. ;  com- 
pels Pompey  to  recross  the  Pyrenees, 
404;  single  stain  on  his  character, 
ib. ;  murdered  at  a  banquet  by  Per- 
perna,  405 

Servile  war  in  Sicily,  ii.  270 

Servilius  Glaucia,  C.,  an  accomplice  of 
Satuminus,  ii.  340 

Ser-vius,  the  commentator  on  Virgil, 
iii.  336 

Severianus  with  his  legions  cut  off  by 
the  Parthians,  iii.  250 

Sevenis,  L.  Septimius,  proclaimed 
emperor,  iii.  261;  affords  protection 
to  Christianity,  263 ;  his  cnielty,  ib. ; 
destroys  Byzantium  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  264;  defeats  Clodius 
Albinus  near  Lyons,  ib. ;  takes 
Ctesiphon,  265;  accompanied  to 
Britain  by  his  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  ib. ;  his  death,  267;  decay  of 
arts  in  his  reign,  231 

•  Alexander,  the  emperor, 

adopted  by  Elagabalus,  iii.  272;  his 
character  and  his  weakness  in  re- 
gard to  his  motlier  Mamaca,  273; 
establislies  the  state  council  formed 
under  Hadrian,  274;  contradictory 
accounts  of  his  war  in  the  East, 
against  Ardshir,  277;  his  loss  of 
Eastern  possessions,  278;  marches 
against  the  Germans,  ib. ;  murdered 
with  Mamaca,  280 

Cornnelius,  account  of   his 

poems,  iii.  145 

Flavins,  appointed  Caesar,  by 


Galerius,  iii.  312;  dies  in  an  attempt 
to  invade  Italy,  313 
"Ships,  120  built  by  the  Romans  on  the 
model  ofa  Carthaginian  quinqucreme 
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thrown  on  the  coa.st,  ii.  2.T;  seven 
hiimlrfil  shi|is  of  war  lo>t  liy  the 
KiiniiiiisiluriMjxthefirst  Ptinie  Wftr,r).3 

Sicily,  state  of,  under  Agathoeles  ami 
Iliero,  ii.  4;  pliysical  .structure  of, 
IS;  the  first  country  constituted  a 
Kunian  province,  50 

Sicyon,  con>|:re.ss  of,  ii.  165 

Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  Gallic  Latinity 
of,  iii.  338 

Sigonius,  his  remarks  on  Livy,  iii.; 
and  Panvinius,  their  ftiirantic  ])ro- 
press  in  Kuinan  Antiquities,  Ixxxii. 

Silitis  Italicus,  the  must  wretched  of 
all  poets,  Ixvi. 

Sisenna,  the  liistorian,  ii.  394 

Slaves,  their  hravery  at  Beneventum 
rewarded  with  liberty,  ii.  122;  their 
vast  numbers,  270 

Slavonic  nations  advance  from  the 
East,  iii.  242 

SoiU-mis,  mother  ofElagabalus,  iii.  271 

Social  war,  one  of  the  greatest  in  all 
antiquity,  ii.  354 

Soldiers,  mutinous  character  of  the; 
they  mnrder  Ulpian,  iii.  274  ;  mur- 
der Alexander  Severus,  280;  and 
Maximinus,  282 

South  winds,  always  dangerous  storms 
in  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  35 

Spain,  extent  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in,  ii.  79;  divided  into  two 
provinces,  193;  colonies  in,  founded 
by  Augustus,  iii.  156;  the  country  of 
Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Thcodosius,334 

Spaniards,  national  character  of  tlie, 
ii.  131,139;  character  of  the  ancient 
and  modem,  264;  ancient,  not  bar- 
barians; their  coins  superior;  their 
inscriptions,  265 

Spaitacu-;,  escaping  with  other  gladia- 
tors proclaims  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves,  ii.  406;  defeats  three  prae- 
tors, and  two  consular  armies,  i/j. ; 
defeated  by  Cra.ssus,  who  impales 
the  bodies  of  the  conquered  along 
the  high  roads,  407 

Spendius,  conspicuous  in  the  revolt  of 
the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  ii.  54 

Spoleto,  Hannibal's  march  to,  ii.  104 

Standing  armies,  established  during 
the  Hannibalian  war,  ii.  195 

State  council,  or  con.sistorittm  principis, 
organised  by  Hadrian,  iii.  239;  per- 
fected under  Alexander  Severus,  274 

Stationarj'  troops,  system  of,  ii.  208 

Statiu.s,  character  of  his  Syl vae,  iii.  2 1 7  ; 
his  Thebais  an  absurd  poem,  i/j.n.; 
his  poem  on  one  Septimius  Severus, 
262 

Caccilius,  writings  of,  ii.  394      ^ 

Stilicho,  his  success  against  the  bar- 
barians, iii.  343;  killed,  345 


Streets,  regular,  first  constructed  by 
the  Carthaginians,  ii.  246 

Sua!)ians,  Sueri,  or  Alemanni,  the, 
begin  to  cross  the  Rhine,  iii.  290 

Sucro,  insurrection  at,  ii.  140 

Suetonius,  character  of  his  history,  iii. 
170;  witliout  historical  talent,  211 

Suevi  defeated  by  Caesar,  iii.  44;  ir- 
ruption of  the,  293;  evacuate  Gaul, 
344 

Sulla,  L.,  colleague  with  Marius  in  the 
social  war,  ii.  ;J59;  his  character  and 
early  histor)-,  361;  his  fame  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  Italian 
war,  ib.;  aj)pointcd  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  366;  his 
command  transferred  to  Marius,  367 ; 
takes  forcible  possession  of  Kome, 
369;  gains  the  battle  of  Chaeronca 
agamst  Archelaus,  377;  storms 
Athens  and  massacres  the  inha- 
bitant.s,  378;  destroys  Pinieeus,  iO.; 
concludes  peace  with  Mithridates, 
379;  defeats  C.  Fimbria,  whose  sol- 
diers suiTcnder,  ib.;  liis  magnani- 
mity, 380;  retui-ns  to  Italy,  381; 
defeats  Norbanus  near  Capua,  382; 
defeats  young  Marius,  .383;  defeats 
the  Samnites  and  allies  under  Tele- 
sinus,  at  the  Colline  gate,  384;  kills 
8000  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  385 ;  massacres  the  Prae- 
nestines,  and  destroys  most  of  the 
Etruscan  towns;  publishes  his  pro- 
scription lists,  and  destroys  ViU'^t 
numbers  of  Roman  citizens,  ib.  ; 
assigns  colonies  to  his  legions,  386; 
his  changes  in  the  laws,  388 ;  restores 
the  judicial  power  to  the  Senate, 
389 ;  is  made  dictator  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  and  after  two  years  re- 
signs his  power  and  retires  to 
Puteoli,  392;  his  death  by  phthiria- 
sis,  ib. 

Sulpicianus  bids  for  the  em^ure,  iii.  260 

Sulpicius,  P.,  the  tribune,  transfers  the 
command  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
from  Sulla  to  Marius,  ii.  367;  his 
proposition  the  origin  of  the  civil 
war  between  them,  ib.;  discussion  of 
his  conduct,  368,  killed,  369 

Galba's  treachery  in  order- 
ing a  massacre  of  the  Lusitanians, 
ii.  262 

Severus,  his  ma.«terlv  eccle- 


siastical history,  iii.  339 
Swinburne,  the  first  to  give   a   clear 

account  of  the  battle  of  Cannae,  ii. 

112 
Sybaris,  coins  of,  vi. 
Sycurium,  battle  of,  ii.  216 
Sylburg  did  more  for  DionysSus  than 

any  other  editor  for  his  author,  Iii. 
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Sypliax,  king  of  tlie  Masasylians,  visi- 
ted by  P.  Sclpio,  ii.  140;  marries 
Sophonisbe,  daugliter  of  Hasdrubal, 
145;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Laelius,  147;  adonis  the  triumph 
ofScipio,  and  dies  in  prison,  ih. 

Syracuse,  siege  of,  ii.  127;  taken  by 
Marcellus,  128;  tlie  most  splendid 
of  all  the  Greek  cities,  ib. 

Syria  made  a  Roman  province,  iii.  1 1 

Syrus,  P.,  mimes  of,  iii.  146 

Tacitus,  character  and  vahie  of  his 
iiistories,  iii,  170;  liis  life  of  Agrico- 
la  one  of  the  greatest  master-pieces 
of  biogi'aphy,  218;  origin  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  writings  of  Sal- 
lust  and,  232 

M.  Claudius,  princeps  senatns, 

is  proclaimed  emperor,  iii.  302;  his 
war  against  the  Alani,  303;  dies  at 
Tarsus,  ib. 

Tactics,  jjcculiarity  of  Caesar's,  iii.  60 

Tarentnm,  a  Cartliagiuian  fleet  appears 
before,  to  assist  against  the  Romans, 
ii.  2;  taken  after  a  siege  of  three 
years,  130 

Taxes  reduced  by  Trajan,  iii.  224; 
raised  by  Caracalla  to  an  nnbearable 
lieight,  the  vicesima  hereditatum 
being  increased  to  a  decima,  269; 
reduced  by  Alexander  Severas,  273 ; 
heavy  under  Constantine,  317 

Telesinus  Pontius,  witli  the  Samnitcs, 
defeated  at  the  Colline  gate  by  Sulla, 
and  kills  liimself,  ii.  384;  his  brother 
and  young  jNIarius  lull  each  otiier, 
385 

Terence,  character  of  his  -wi'itings,  ii. 
394 

Terentius  Varro,  C,  probably  not  the 
cause  of  the  defeat  of  Cannae, 
ii.  109 

Terrorists,  French,  compared  witli 
Maximinus,  iii.  280 

Tertullian,  a  storehouse  of  ancient 
Latin,  iii.  242 

Tetrarchs  of  Judaea  some  of  the,  bore 
the  title  of  king,  iii.  2 

Tetricus,  C.  Pesuvius,  reigns  in  Gaul 
till  the  time  of  Aiirelian,  when  lie 
voluntarily  reunites  it  with  the 
Roman  empire,  iii.  297 

Teuta,  queen  of  the  Illvi'ians,  assassin- 
ates the  Roman  ambassadors,  ii.  57 

Teutones  and  Cimbri  overran  Gaul 
and  Spain,  ii.  328;  separate  from 
tlie  Cimbri,  333;  march  to  attack 
Marius,  334;  are  defeated  and  their 
nation  annihilated,  335 

Thebes  taken  by  IMctellus,  ii.  257 

Tlieocritus  put  to  death  by  Hiero,  on 
account  of  a  satire,  ii.  6 


Thcodosius  made  colleague  in  the 
empire,  iii.  333;  justly  called  the 
Great,  334;  divides  the  empire 
l)et\veen  liis  sons,  336 

Thermopylae,  Antiochus  defeated 
although  occupying  the  pass  of,  ii. 
181 

Thucydides  connects  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  with  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  ii.  103 

Thirty  tyrants,  period  of,  the  name 
exploded,  iii.  295 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  considers  his 
marriage  Avith  Julia,  daughter  of 
Augustus,  one  of  disparagement,  iii. 
152;  his  early  life,  171;  connected 
with  the  Claudiau  family  by  both 
father  and  mother,  ib.;  his  great 
talents  and  industry,  172 ;  with- 
draws to  Rhodes,  173;  is  adopted 
by  Augustus,  ib. ;  his  gi-eat  and  diffi- 
cult wars,  ib.  ;  conquers  the  Pau- 
nomians  and  lUyrians,  ib. ;  compels 
the  senate  to  oblige  him  to  accept 
the  impcrium,  174;  change  in  his 
conduct  after  his  mother's  death, 
180;  enormous  treasures  amassed 
by  liim,  ib. ;  his  vicious  character, 
ib, ;  influenced  by  Sejanus,  he  retires 
to  Capreae,  182;  orders  the  ari'est 
of  Sejanirs,  who  is  executed  by 
by  order  of  the  senate,  and  succeeded 
in  his  influence  over  Tiberius  by 
Macro,  183;  his  death  accelerated 
ib. 

Tibullus,  cliaracter  of  his  poetry,  iii. 
142;  his  third  book  spurious,  ib. 

Ticinus,  battle  on  the,  ii.  93 

Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  his  capital, 
Tigranocerta  taken  by  LucuJlus,  iii. 
7;  makes  a  disgraceful  peace  with 
Pompey,  11 

Tillemont's  chronology  of  the  reign 
of  Maximinus  not  possible,  iii.  283 

Tiri  dates,  king  of  the  Parthians,  con- 
quered by  Corlmlo,  his  long-remem- 
bered visit  to  Rome  to  receive  his 
kingdom  as  a  fief  from  Nero,  iii. 
198 

Titus  conducts  the  government  during 
the  reign  of  his  fatlier  Vespasian, 
iii.  214;  returns  from  Jenisalcm, 
ib.;  dedicates  tlie  Colosseum,  215; 
great  fire  at  Rome,  and  eraption  of 
Vesuvius,  destroying  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  his  reign,  216 

Tradition,  its  influence  in  the  politics 
of  several  generations  of  certain 
families,  in  Rome  and  England,  ii. 
311  n. 

Trajanus,  Ulpius  Ner\-a,his  reign  and 
that   of  Nerva,   the   most    obscure 
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portions  of  rii.m.in  history,  iii.  221 ; 
l)orii  lit  Itulica  in  Spiiiii;  iiilo]>lc<l 
by  Ncrvii,  2.i2;  his  accession,  22  4; 
jmnishes  tlic  delutores,  ift. ;  liis  wife 
riotina,  ami  liis  sister  Mareiiina 
exercise  a  favoiirahlc  influence  un 
the  character  of  the  Konuin  women, 
i/i. ;  his  Daeian  con(|ucsts,  225;  iiis 
expedition  nj^ainst  Cosrhoes  kin;;  of 
the  Parthians;  receives  tlie  h(jmagc 
of  the  kin;^  of  Armenia;  takes 
Seleucia  and  Ctesijihon,  22G;  places 
a  i)reteniler  on  the  throne  of  I'arthiu, 
227;  makes  Arahia  a  Konian  jiro- 
vince,  ami  extends  his  empire  as  far 
as  Nubia,  ///.  ;  his  death,  228;  his 
l)nildini;s,  229;  revival  of  art  in  iiis 
rei^n,  ib. ;  paves  the  via  Apjiia  and 
drains  the  Poinptinc  marshes,  ih. ; 
improves  the  port  at  th(;  moiitli  of 
the  Tiber,  ib. ;  forum  Uljiium,  and 
column  of  Trajan,  230 

Tnisimenus,  battle  of  lake,  ii.  102 

Trebia,  battle  on  the,  ii.  96;  injudici- 
ous coniluct  of  the  Roman  army  at, 
ib. ;  memorable  for  a  battle  in 
modem  history,  ib. 

Tribes,  the  four  city,  separated  from 
the  nistic  ones,  ii.  77 

Tribunes  of  the  people,  senators  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  ii.  .53;  their 
power,  231;  their  despotic  power, 
274 

Triremes,  description  of,  ii.  22 

Triumvirate,  the,  iii.  95 

Turditani,  their  early  civilisation,!!.  265 

Tyrants,  the  thirty ,"iii.  295 

Tyre,  the  port  for  all  Asia,  ii.  13 

Ulpian,  the  jurist,  made  president  of 
the  state  council  and  commander  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  iii.  274;  mur- 
dered by  the  soldiers,  ib.;  character 
of  the  works  of  Papinian  and,  289 ; 
after  him  jurisprudence  dies  away,/^. 

Unction  received  by  Sept.  Severus  in 
illness,  iii.  263 

Usurpers  arise  in  Illyricum,  Eo;ypt, 
Africa,  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  tlic 
East,  iii.  297 

Usury  forbidden  l)y  law  but  exten- 
sively practised,  ii.  200 

Utica  founded  by  tlie  Tyrians,  before 
Carthage,  ii.  1 1 ;  revolts  against  the 
Ciirthaginians,  54 

Valens,  Fabius,  with  A.  Caccina,  re- 
volts against  Golba,  iii.  201 ;  ]iro- 
claims  Vitellius,  202;  defeats  the 
army  of  Otho  at  Beilriacum,  203 

the  emperor,  accession   of,  iii. 

330;  slain  with  two-thirds  of  his 
army  by  the  Goths,  333 


Valentinian,  accession  of  the  emperor, 

iii.  330 
II.,  is  Augustus  under  the 

guardianship  of  his  mother  Justina, 

iii.  335 

III.,   obtains  the   crown. 


iii.  347 

Valerian  succeeds  to  the  empire,  iii. 
293;  is  attacked  by  the  Franks, 
Alemannians  and  Goths,  ib.;  leads 
liis  anny  against  Sapor  and  tlie 
Persians,  294;  capitulates  and  be- 
cf)mes  a  pris<mer,  ib. ;  his  being 
skinned  alive  doulitfiil,  ib. 

Valeriani,  soldiers  of  Lucullus,  incited 
to  insurrection  by  Clodius,  iii.  8 

Valerius  Antiixs,  Q.,  the  most  untrue 
of  all  the  Roman  historians,  xlii. 

Cato,  poems  of,  iii.  133 

Fhu-cus,     L.,    consul,     with 

Cinna,  undertakes  the  war  against 
Sulla,  and  is  murdered  by  his  legate 
C.  Flavins  Fimbria,  ii.  37*7 

Maxiinus,  his  book  considered 


during  the  middle  ages,  the  most 
important  book  next  to  the  Bible, 
xe\'i. 

Triarius,    C.,    defeated      liy 


Mithridates,  iii.  8 

Valla  first  proved  the  existence  of  im- 
possibilities in  Livy's  Tiarrative,  iii. 

Vand;Us,  pu-acy  of  the,  iii.  349 

Varius,  L.,  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
iii.  143 

Q.,  his  bill  against  the  suffrage 

of  the  Italicans,  ii.  353 

Varro,  C.  Terentius,  consul  with 
.iEmilius  PauUus,  ii.  109;  his  cha- 
racter, ib. 

Vanis,  Quinctilius,  commands  the 
army  in  Gennany,  iii.  1 61 ;  liis  defeat 
and  suicide,  163;  his  army  annihi- 
lated, 164 

Vandoncourt,  General,  his  account  of 
the  battle  on  the  Trebia  incorrect, 
ii.  94 

Velleius  Paterculus,  character  of  his 
writings,  Ixxii. 

Vencti,  allies  of  Rome  in  the  gi'cat 
Gallic  war,  ii.  66;  conquered  and 
cruelly  treated  liy  Caesar,  iii.  46 

Venetians,  the,  of  the  Libumo-Pelas- 
gian  race,  ii.  65 

Veni,  vidi,  vici,  occasion  on  which 
Caesar  used  this  expression,  iii.  66 

Venice,  offices  of  state  regularly  sold 
at,  ii.  16;  occasion  of  the  foundation 
of,  iii.  352 

Vennonius,  the  annalist,  xxxviii. 

Vercingctorix,  commander  of  the 
Aediii  ami  Ar\cnii,  iii.  48  ;  his 
magnanimous  surrender  to  Caesar, 
who   drags    him   about  in    chains 
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until  he  is  led  in  triumph  and  put 
to  death,  49 ;  one  of  tlie  greatest 
men  of  anti(iuity,  ib. 

Verus,  L.  Aelius,  adopted  by  Hadrian, 
hut  dies  before  liim,  iii.  238 

Commodus,  adopted 

either  by  Antoninus  Pius  or  M. 
Aurelius,  iii.  247 ;  his  dissolute  cha- 
racter, 250 

Vespasianus,  T.  Flavins,  with  his  le- 
gions in  Judaea,  reftises  obedience 
to  VitelHus,  iii.  204;  the  restorer  of 
the  state,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. ; 
an-ives  m  Rome,  208 ;  his  character, 
211 ;  andthatof  hisgovernment,212; 
effects  an  improvement  in  the  Roman 
mode  of  living,  ib. ;  his  execution  of 
Priscus  a  mui'der,  213;  builds  the 
Colosseum  and  the  temple  of  Peace, 
ib. ;  assisted  by  Titus  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  214 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  destroying  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  iii.  216 

Via  Appia  paved  with  basalt  by  Trajan, 
iii.  229 

Vibius  Virrius  and  twenty  other  sena- 
tors of  Capua,  suicide  of,  ii.  129 

Vicesima  hereditatum  increased  to  a 
decima  by  Caracalla,  iii.  269 

Videant  consules  ne  quid,  etc.,  antiquity 
of  this  formula,  ii.  310  n. 

Vienna,  siege  of,  by  Soliman,  compared 
with  that  of  Antioch  by  Sapor,  iii. 
295 

Virgil  borrowed  the  plan  of  the  Aeneid 
from  Naevius,  xxiv.,  charge  of  ana- 
chronism against  him,  gToundless,  ib. 
called  by  Cicero,  magnae  spes  altera 
Eomae,  iii.  80 ;  the  representative  of 
his  age,  134;  chai'acter  of  his  poetr}', 
135;  his  desire  to  have  the  Aeneid 
burned  no  affectation,  137  ;  not 
among  the  Roman  poets  of  the  first 
order,  138 

Viriathus  maintains  himself  against 
the  Romans  for  eight  years,  ii.  263 ; 
recognised  as  amicus  populi  Romani, 
ib. ;  killed  by  assassins  employed  by 
the  Romans,  ib. 

Viridomanis  leader  of  the  Gauls,  slain 
by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  ii.  65 


Visigoths,  civilisation  of  the,  iii.  332 

Vitellius,  A.,  proclaimed  emperor  by 
tlic  Gennans,  iii.  202;  his  bnital 
manners  and  voracity,  ib. ;  defeats 
Otho  at  Bedriacimi,  203;  puts  100 
praetorians  to  death  in  revenge  of 
the  murder  of  Galba,  204 ;  mm-dered, 
207 

Voconia  lex,  forbidding  making  women 
heirs,  ii.  229 

Vulso,  Cn.  Manlius,  defeats  the  Gala- 
tians,  ii.  190 

Wallachiaus,     descendants     of     the 

Dacians,  still  speak  a  coiTupt  dialect 

of  Latin,  iii.  226 
Wedge,  Roman  fleet  arranged  against 

the  Carthaginian  in  form  of  a,  ii.  28 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  the  only  general 

in  whose  conduct  of  war  we  cannot 

discover  any  important  mistake,  iii.  6 
Wieland,  his  remarks  on  Horace,  iii. 

139 
Wolf,  F.  A.,  his  opinion  on  Cicero's 

letters  to  Briitus,  iii.  92 
Writing,  early,  in  Italy,  -vi. 

Xanthippus,  the  Lacedemonian,  ap- 
pointed to  conunand  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  of  mercenaries,  ii.  33 ; 
his  phalanx  destroys  the  whole 
Roman  army,  ib.;  takes  Rcgulus 
prisoner,  ib. ;  retires  to  his  own 
coiintry,  ib. 

Xiphilinus,  his  abridgment  of  Dion 
Cassias,  iii.  211,  219,252 

Zama,  battle  of,  terminates  the  second 
Punic  war,  ii.  150 

Zcnobia,  her  design  of  founding  an 
eastern  empire,  iii.  300;  conquered 
by  Aurelian  in  the  battles  of  Antiocli 
and  Eraesa,  and  besieged  inPalmyra, 
ib. ;  taken  prisoner,  ib.;  sacrifices 
Longinus,  ib.;  Palmyra  revolts  and 
is  desti'oyed,  301 

Zonaras,  his  liistory  from  the  creation 
to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus, 
Ixxix.;  taJcen  from  Josephus  and 
Ditrn  Cassius,  ib. 

Zosinnis,  bis  account  of  Decius,  iii.  286 
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